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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
"VVe  will  not  linger  witli  Snipeton.  For  why  cast  away  sym- 
patliy — that  essonco  of  our  moral  beiug — upon  aa  old,  mouey- 
loTiDg  moD,  gulled  of  his  youthful  wife  ?  Wherefore  pity  him, 
made,  by  the  lucky  boUneaa  of  hired  knavery,  retained  and 
paid  by  scoundrel  cowardice,  the  living  joke  of  the  boat  society, 
shaking  its  sidea  at  the  beet  of  cluba  ?  Ilod  tbc  miserable 
man  been  left  upon  the  road,  with  out-tui'ned  pockets,  and  a 
medicable  bruise  or  gash  ortwo,  why,  there  would  have  beeu 
no  jest  whatever  in  the  dull  mishap  ;  the  robbery  and  the  wound 
might  have  passed  among  the  serious  things  that  lengthen  even 
careless  faces.  But  hovir  different  the  casualty !  A  man — an 
old  man — and  tho  quinteseence  of  the  drollery  lay  in  his  wrinkles 
— liad  been  robbed  of  his  other  self ;  had  had  his  very  being 
rent  in  twain,  and  to  think  of  his  loaa  was  rarest  comedy —  1 
to  picture  him  writhing  in  the  ftgony  of  that  forced  separation  waa  1 
to  crow  with  laughter.  Sueh  was  the  compassion  bestowed  by 
men  upon  the  old  money-merchnnt,  as  rumour,  like  a  wild-goose, 
cackled  as  she  flew.  Therefore,  for  a  time,  we  will  leave  Snipe- 
tan  at  his  solitary  hearth.  Ko  ;  not  solitary.  For  now  the 
figure,  the  features  of  his  wife — the  run-away  ;  yea,  there  was  the 
horror ;  there  the  burning  truth  that  poisoned  the  wound — 
multiplied  about  him.     It  would  have  been  some  relief  to  the 
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tortured — a  paBsing  breath  cooling  tte  damned — to  think  that 
beautiful  mischief  the  victim  of  violence  :  hut  no  ;  she  had  clubbed 
her  share  of  cuuning  ;  she  hail  plaj-ed  a  free  part  in  the  wicked- 
ness ;  she  bad  fled  irom  him  ;  and  he  could  hear  her  laughter  at 
the  trick.  And  then  those  very  numerals — things  that  in  pleasant 
idleness  of  heart  he  hod  jotted  dawn,  as  fancied  guards  and  retinno 
of  Tvcalth.  to  glorify  and  do  homage  to  that  idol  of  his  home — thej 
rose  in  hh  brain  like  sparks  of  fire,  and  he  howled  and  whined  like 
idiotcy.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  aoid,  there  was  great 
laughter — very  great  enjoyment  at  the  cluhs. 

The  scene  is  shifted  :  night  hu  passed  away.  For  a  time  poor 
Snipeton  aat  with  his  eyes  upon  the  hand  of  the  clock  as  though  ho 
watched  adaggev  aimed  to  strike  him.  And  the  hand  moved  from 
hour  to  hour ;  and  then,  in  deep  night,  as  one  on  whom  despair 
hod  fastened,  not  to  he  loosed  hut  at  the  grave,  he  sat  in  silent, 
Bullen  misery. 

Tiie  scene  is  shifted.  We  are  milea  away  in  pleasant  Surrey. 
In  BD  old  house — old  as  the  gnarled  elms  and  oaks  that  majes- 
tically stand,  the  aylvau  guoi'ds,  around  it — ^is  Snipetoa's  stc^n 
wife.  That  house  is  the  ahiding-place  of  the  luckless  horseman: 
thrown  from  Itis  steed  at  Hanipstead,  and  duly  tended  hy  CrosH- 
bone,  and  duly  robbed  by  Blast,  Accident  and  siekness  save  a 
world  of  ceremoBj,  and  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  were  in  briefest 
season,  fast  friends.  You  may  grow  a  friendship  quick  as  a  salad, 
that  like  the  salad,  shall  serve  tlie  required  purpose  ;  and  so  it  was 
with  the  intimacy  sprung  up  twiat  Shoveller  and  CrossboBe. 
Shoveller  was  pleased  to  call  himself— a  man  of  the  world.  We 
say  pleased ;  for  he  proclaimed  his  title,  as  tliougli  it  was  one  of 
honour  j  a  distinction  stoutly  won  at  the  Battle  of  Guineas — (what 
Gazette  shall  niunber  the  lulled  and  wounded  of  tliat  stiU-fought 
Seid  ?)^and  therefore  to  be  mightily  proud  of.  He  would  say, 
"  I  am  a  man  of  the  world  :  "  indicating  that  he  was  wholly  and 
entirely  of  the  world:  that  he  dealt  with  facts  ;  hard  facts  ;  hard 
and  real  as  the  world  he  felt  with  his  soles  ;  and  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  misty,  cloudy  world,  that  swam  abovo  his  head. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world — a  real  bit  of  its  real  loam  ;  unalloyed 
by  any  thought  that  for  a  moment  should  hfC  him  off  his  feet. 
When  a  sage  of  this  sort  says,  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  world  ;  "  he 
means,  with  significant  emphasis  to  impart—-"  I  have  been  such  a 
hard  student  of  the  ways  of  this  world ;  tliat,  between  ourselves — 
may  speak  your  wishes  safely,  and  without  offence — between 
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onrsolves,  my  good  and  audden  friend,  I  bave  not  yet  had  a  spo,re 
minute  td  throw'  awny  npon  the  t)est." 

Ami  Croaabooe  wa.a  also  a  man  of  the  world.  Hence,  ho  fett 
himself  drawn  towards  ShoveUer,  even  na  two  dead  logs  in  a  pond 
are  attracted  to  one  another.  In  the  very  dawn  and  roeeatc  blush 
of  their  friendship.  Mi'.  Shoveller  had  informed  Croaahone  that  he 
WW  the  owner  of  a  snug,  retired  nook,  buried  away  amid  trees  in 
a  wild  patch  of  country ;  a.  aohtary  house,  withoM,  as  he  obserred, 
the  curse  of  neighhoars.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  town-life  in  hia 
dajB-^at  times,  too,  miied  so  ve^  actively  amongst  the  company 
of  London — that  now  and  then,  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  hia  health,  nay,  even  of  his  life — to  be  turned 
out  to  a  bit  of  grass.  And  as  Mr.  Shoveller  spoke,  the  face  of 
Crossbone  was  lighted  from  an  inner  light  ;  for  his  fancy  glowed 
with  o  pleasant  picture — that  of  Mrs,  Snipcton  spirited  from  her 
ebastieed  lord — justly  punished  for  the  offiance  of  marriage— and 
dwelling,  like  »  wood-dove,  for  a  timely  aeaeon,  at  least,  in  t^at 
pleasant  hermitage. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Shoveller  offered  hia  house  and  household  devils — 
for  sorely  sometimes  the  lares  have  cloven  feet  and  bftrbed  taila — 
to  the  service  of  Mr.  CrOBshonc ;  who,  without  offeuoe  to  the  spirit 
of  hospitality,  in  the  prettiest  manner  hinted  at  hard  payment  at 
an  early  day.  Whereupon,  Mr.  l^hoveller  professed  his  readiness 
to  engage  a  dear  and  valued  friend  or  two — he  had  a  large  bosom 
for  friends,  that  man  ;  and  could,  upon  occasion,  have  lodged  all 
Newgate — to  form  an  escort  for  tlie  lady,  from  the  perils  of  tlia 
journey.  And  Mr.  Shoveller  kept  his  word  ;  it  was  his  pride  to 
do  BO  ;  and  the  greater  the  mischief  to  be  done,  the  more  binding 
did  he  seem  to  hold  tho  engagement. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  service  occomplishad  by  Mr. 
Shoveller,  and  ho  and  CroBsbone  walked  in  the  little  orchard : 
walked  as  friends  should  walk,  newly  knit  together  by  rascal 
wrong;  they  both  took  such  pains  to  be  at  ease.  "A  sweet 
place,  here ;  a  very  sweet  place,"  said  Crosshone. 

"  Why,  yes;  the  grass  ia  as  green  hero  as  anywhere;  the  birds 
sing  a?  well,  and  the  flowers  are  oa  fresh;  hut  what  of  that?" 
answered  the  philosophic  Shoveller,  "  I  never  care  to  brag." 

"No  man  of  the  world  does,"  said  CroBsbone,  " Bless  ino! 
wliat  a  crop  of  apples  you  '11  have ! ' ' 

"  And  pears,  and  plums,  and  cherries,"  said  Shoveller,  slowly; 

I  then  he  ndded,  "Mrs.  Snipcton  has  a  JeyiWaV  ^tett'^  ■kibmSw. 
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And  to  th!nk  Iicr  lips  ebould  keep  bo  red;  when,  I  doubt  notr 
winter  has  touched  them  so  often,  lla  I  ba  I  Poor  little  kitten  I 
How  she  pouted  I  Well,  if  I  love  to  see  anything,  it  is  now  and. 
then  Ui  look  upon  ft  pretty  woman  in  a  tearing  rage." 

We  know  not  what  recollection  darkened  Crossbone'a  mind — Jib 
had  known  the  sorrows  of  widowhood,  and  perhaps  felt  them  anew 
— but  he  gazed  with  miied  sadness  and  surprise  at  Sir.  Slioveller. 
"  Taale  is  everything  ;  it 's  the  salt  of  life  ;  without  it  we  should 
be  as  like  one  another  as  snails  ;  and  for  what  I  know,  hare  just 
as  much  enjoyment.  NererthdeBs  there  is  a  taato  that  grows 
into  a  disease  ;  ami,  pardon  me,  my  dear  fiiend,  if  I  think  a  taste 
for  a  lady  in  a  rage,  is  a  taste  of  that  very  sort.  Now  cannibaliain 
is  only  a  taete,  nothing  more.  Nevortholcsa,  though— as  men  of 
the  world — ve  may  flay  one  another,  we  respect  the  decenciea  of 
life,  and  stop  there.'' — Thus  spoke  Crossbone. 

"  It  is  such  a  prettj  eight  " — said  Shoveller,  returning  to  the 
picture — "  to  see  what  they  would  do,  with  what  they  only  do. 
When  I  lifted  hor  from  her  horse,  her  little  white  hand  grasped 
me,  as  it  would  tear  me  to  bits.  '  Don't  madam,'  said  I ;  '  I  'ni 
ticklish,  and  shall  laugh  : '  and  when  I  put  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  placed  myself  beside  her,  she  looked  at  mc,  as  thnugli  she 
thought  her  eyes  burning-glasses  that  must  make  tinder  of  me  ; 
and  worked  her  precious  lips,  as  though  thoy  were  orossbowa 
shooting  twenty  deaths  at  me.  And  then — but  I  asked  her  pardon 
like  a  gentleman — and  then  I  laughed — 1  couldn't  help  it.  Oh, 
I  do  love  a  woman  in  a  rage  ;  it  gires  the  pretty  thing  such 
animation  ;  turns  so  much  that  seems  chins-work  into  real  fiesli 
and  blood." 

"  And  nails,"  Crossbone  was  about  to  say  ;  but  with  an  after- 
thought he  waived  the  subject,  as  painful,  and  observed — "You 
don't  think  it  possible  Mrs.  Suipeton  can  see  me  here  ?  Beoaaso, 
you  know,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  not  be  known  In  this  busi' 
ness  J  that  is,  unless  professionally." 

"  Do  you  see  that  hand  ?  "  aaid  Shoveller,  eihibiting  his  right 
palm  close  under  Crossbone 's  eye. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  I  once  B(^died  chiromancy— that  is,  as  a  toy 
—and  I  can  see  that  your  hand  was  made  " 

"For  roasted  chestnuts." 

Crossbone  stared. 
Nay,  nay,  you  are,  you  know  it,  a  mnn  of  the  world.     The 
ehcstnut  h  in  tlJe  house  there  ;  and  this  is  the  hand — the  paw  of 


poor  puss — that  you,  knowing  pug  that  yon  are — ^that  you  hare 

used  to" 

"  Now,  my  dear  frienil,"  exclaimed  Croasbouc,  apprehending 
the  intended  application,  "  if  I  thought  you  thought  ao,  I  assure 
you  it  would  make  me  very  unhappy.  Very  unhappy,  indeed. 
You  see  mine  is  a  very  difficult,  a  very  delicate  part.  For  to- 
morrow, I  must  see  Mr.  Snipeton." 

And,  parhapB,"  said  Shoveller  with  his  host  grayity,  "  per- 
I  prescribe  for  him." 

Should  his  condition  require  it " — assented  Crosshone — "  pre- 
•-scribe  for  him." 

•■Well,  as  you  know  the  Beat  of  his  complaint,"  —  and 
Shoveller  jerked  his  head  towards  the  house — "  no  one  better — 
you  '11  have  hut  little  trouhlo  with  him.  Poor  old  man  !  Don't 
Ueed  him  much.     Ha  !  ha  1 " 

Don't  sport  with  surgery.     It  has  been  my  weakness — I  may 

ly,  very  unprofitable  weakness — to  have  too  much  respect  for  my 

Mission.     I  love  it  so  dearly,  I  can't  suffer  a  joke  upon  ii. 

cried  Crosahone,  and  he  turned  towards  the  road  and 

-'■  hart !     Own  me  a  wizard,  now.     That 's  a  horse." 

"  Well,  in  the  worst  of  times,  you  couldn't  have  been  bitrned 

for  that  prophecy,"  said  Shoveller. 

"  Yes  ;  but  a  horse  that  carries  a  lover.     There  's  a  heating 
heart  at  full  gallop  and — did  I  not  say  ao  ?"  and  Crosahone  reced- 
ing behind  a  shrub  pointed  to  young  St,  James  as  he  slackened 
-hia  pace  at  the  house.     "  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  leave  you ; 
must  wait  upon  his  lordship.     You  know  your  promise — I  mean 
ir  bargain  ?     The  house — ' ' 

la  his  lordship's,"  cried  Shoveller;  and  that  man  of  tlie 
'orld  looked  very  wise.  "  The  house,  and  all  that 's  in  it.  I 
know  true  hospitality ;  especially,  when  paid  for.  I  have  the 
honour.  Doctor  Crossbone — " 

"Not  yet;  no  diploma  just  yet,"  said  Crossbone,  meekly;  and 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Oh,  it's  coming  fast,  now.  When  rascality — not,  my  dear 
fiiend,  tjiat  I  mean  raacahty — I  would  apeak  as  a  man  of  the 
world — when  rascality  succeeds,  dignity  as  a  matter  of  course 
must  follow.  Therefore,  again  Doctor  Crossbone,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning  j  and  more,  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  your  excellent  and  noble  employer."  With  this 
wish,  gravely  delivered,  and  a  dignified  movement  of  the  lint. 
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^^r    Vr.  Sborellor  vcHignod  hts  pluee  of  boat  lo  tlie  apolhecary,  and  1 
^H      struck  down  the  gnrden,  itwuy  into  the  fields  ;  pcrhapa  to  medi- 
^H      tatc  on  life,  nod  all  its  doings, 

^H  Ere  the  Teadiir  could  learn  this  much,  Crossbooe  n-aa 

^H      Bide  of  his  lordship,  who,  disnjounting.  resigned  liia  horse  to  Ralph. 

^H      Gum :  aiid  that  very  inlcUigcut  jouth  looked  at  CroKsbone,  aikd 

^K       then  loaked  nt  tho  houac,  as  tliou|^  his  moral  sense  took  a.  good, 

hearty  snufl'  nt  eome  mysterious  miscliief.  uid  enjoyed  it  hugely. 

"  Your  lordship,"  said  Crossbone,  "shall  not  tLe  horses  be  put 

af  ?     There 's  stabling—" 

"  No :  at  least,  not  for  t 
taJd  St.  James,  who  was  then  bowed  into  the  liouse,  and  (Jium, 
buried  in  thought,  wtJked  the  horses  down  the  road.  It  was 
rery  certain  that  liis  lordsbip  was  committed  to  some  pieee  of 
pleasant  knavery  ;  and  the  young  man  felt  complimented  that, 
erer  so  humbly,  he  had  been  permitted  to  '"Jt  in  it.  Wages  tnust 
be  rwsed. 

Crossbone  led  St.  James  into  a  large  lotr  room  ;  plainly,  but 
solidly  appointed.  The  oaken  furniture  was  black  and  sbining 
with  Hge  und  huswifeiy :  —  and  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls 
— portraits  of  long  since  forgotten  churchyard  earth — looked 
coldly,  gloomily,  on  the  iiitriidera.  The  joung  lord  seemed 
ill  at  ease,  like  one  who  had  given  up  bis  conscience  to  the- 
keeping  of  another,  yet  feared  to  call  him  to  oticount  for 
the  trust.  Now  he  glanced  moodily  at  Crossbone,  and  aaw 
with  his  whip,  beat  at  hia  boot.  But  Ci'oasbone — httppfi 
in  bis  triumph  ! — marked  it  not.  I{e  had  succeeded  in  so  great 
an  attempt ;  he  had  such  a  radiant  captiye  to  adorn  his  victoiyt. 
that  he  marked  not  the  ingratitude  of  the  man  so  undeserTedly" 
made  happy.  Crosafeone  expanded  himself,  body  and  soul,  fitat 
he  might  receive  all  tbe  blessings  to  be  poured  down  upon  hkn. 
And  at  length  his  lordship,  looking  full  at  hie  benefactor,  obsorved, 
'■Well,  sir  J" 

Crossbone  winced  a  little  j  only  for  a  moment.  And  then 
vigorously  smiling,  and  boning,  and  throwing  apart  his  arms,  as 
if  witli  the  action  be  would  open  his  rery  heart,  said.  "  My  Isrd  ; 
my  dear  lord — if,  on  this  h^py  occasion,  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  you  BO — I  congratulate  you.     At  length,  you  are  in  the  vary 

house" 

"And  whose  ms,nsion  may  it  be  J  "  questioned  St.  Jai 
glancmg  to  and  fro. 
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Oh,  for  tLat  mutter,  my  lord,  your  lorisliip's  own  ;  that  I  have 

led — jour  own,  so  long  ns  you  ahttll  deign  to  «se  it.      You  are 

,3ter" — and  Croaabone  laogUeJ  like  ft  tickled  demon — "  master 

the  house,  and  all  the  hoaae  oontains." 

And  tbat,  Mr.  Crossbwic,  doesn't  Hsam  to  promiso  mucli," 

Baid  tlio  ungrateful  young  noblomaii. 

CroBsboDQ  smiled,  as  conscious  knowled^  may  \k  allowed  to 
9<iul«,  and  with  his  left-hand  fingers  ooaxed  his  chin.  He  then 
mincJnj-ly  approached  St.  Jiunes,  imd  like  one  about  to  speak  a 
apell  inetfehle,  said  "  Mrs,  S«ipetoii"^and  then  the  apothecary 
paused,  and  stared.  As  well  he  might:  for  that  very  ardent 
young  nobleman  the  lord  St.  James,  did  not  api-iiig  to  his  feet, 
re-echoing  the  silver  name.  No :  bia  lordship — gravely  as  he 
would  hare  sat  in  Parliament,  Imd  not  the  democratic,  misan- 
thropic muffin-maker  defeated  him^ — liis  lordship  for  the  Bccond 
time,  made  answer  "  Well,  sir  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Sflipeton,  my  lord,  is  at  this  moment,  in  this  bouse," 
cried  Crosehone,  with  the  emphasis  of  an  injured  man. 

'■  Ib  it  poEsible  V  exclaimed  St,  Jamos,  and  his  blood  rose  to 
face. 
PCTmit  me  to  ohserre,  my  lord" — said  Crosshone,  naturally 
:teA,  hurt  hy  the  late  placidity  of  his  patron — "  that  to  devo- 
iion,  and  fidelity,  with  a  little  iiitclligenoe— for  tmc  wisdom  never 
brags — 1  defy  my  enemies  to  say  it  of  me— all  things  are  posaibJe, 
Mra.  Snipoton  is  here :  here,  iny  lord,  without'' — and  the  apothe- 
eary  chuckled  at  the  thought,  it  was  ao  droll — "  without    Mr. 

k  it  was  very  strangc^yery  odd,  what  could  his  lordship  he 

'inposed  of  ?     He  showed  no  sign  of  au  attempt  to  snatch  the 

Dthecary  to  hia  arms  ;  in  the  gratitude  of  that  warm  embrace, 

Igetful,  for  one  fleeting  moment,  of  the  world  and  its  ceremonies 

Ul  ought  to  make  the  gap  between  them.      No  :  as  though  his 

cdahip  waa  sitting  for  a  statue  of  patrietism,  or  stoicism,  or  any 

her  rirtue  to  he  wrought  in  atnne  for  a  very  miaerahle  posterity 

-itre  as  the  world,  upon  the  hcst  authority,  with  every  generation 

■ts  worse  and  worse,  in  due  time,  the  demi-goda  of  one  age  will 

S  cooreo  become  the  Trogiody  tea  or  Cretinsof  another — as  though 

■e  Bay,  his  lordship  had  posed  himself  for  a  sculptor,  to  go  down 

pseat«d  giant  to  future  dwarfs,  so  did  ho  listen  to  the  tremendous 

telligenne  uttered  hy  Crosshone.     Is  gratitude  extinct  ? — thoaght 

roHsboao — passed  from  the  world  with  its  dragons  and  griffins  t 
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CroBebone  was  not  &  man  to  weep :  nevertheless,  he  thought  he 
felt  a  moisteniag  of  the  eyes,  as  lie  looked  upon  the  extraordinary 
indifference  of  his  friend  and  patron.     Would  he  never  speak  ? 

At  length  his  lordship  somewhat  relieved  his  faithful  vassal, 
"  Mra.  Snipeton  here  ?  Aloue  ?  Without  her  husband,  you  aay  ? 
Humph  !     And  how  is  this  ?  " 

"  You  know  not,  my  lord — no,  and  you  never  shall  know — the 
paina  I  have  taken,  the  danger  I  hare  risked  to  insure  yom*  happi- 
ness in  this  matter,     You  never  shall  know  it." 

"And  was  the  lady  carried  off  by  force  ?  "  Crossbonc  paused, 
"Answer  me,  man;  was  violence  used?    Speak,"  cried  St.  James. 

"  Why,  that  is — gentle  violence.  The — ^the  sort  of  violence 
that  is  not  displeasing  to  any  of  the  sex.  Just  a  violence  that  is 
nothing  more  than  complimeiitary  to  the  dear  things  :  enough  to 
keep  up  appearances  ;  not  a  bit  beyond." 

"  She  struggled — -scronmod — and — " 

"  Yes  g  there  were  all  the  graces,  all  the  et  ceteras,  and  little 
flourishes  used  on  such  occasions  ;  but,  as  I  say,  not  a  whit  more, 
my  loi'd,  than  enough  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  lady  felt  that 
she  was  being  torn — yes,  torn  is  the  word  with  the  world— torn 
from  an  old,  and  ugly  husband  ;  and  submitted  to  the  operation 
with  proper  fortitude.  But  for  appearances,  as  I  say.  she  'd  have 
squealed  no  more  than  a  rose-bud  pulled  from  a  bush — a  nectarine 
twitched  from  a  tree." 

Come,  sir," — and  young  St.  James  smiled,  though  somewhat 
BOurly,  "  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Never  did  veteran  toll  the  story  of  his  laurels  with  greater 
relish  than  Crossbonc  felt  as  he  narroted  the  history  of  his  con- 
quest. "  Yon  see,  my  lord,  1  knew  your  heart  was  set  upon  this 
aiatter ;  and  therefore,  though  there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
■laay  affect  to  lift  their  eyebrows  at  the  transaction,  therefore,  urged 
by  a  sudden  friendship  for  your  lordship — if  yon  will  pennit  me 
ito  use  the  delightful  word — I  was  determined  to  gratify  you. 
^ut  it  was  necessary  for  both  of  us,  that  I  should  go  warily  to 
irork.  Hence,  in  my  professional  capacity,  I  threw  in  the  neces- 
feitj  of  korse-flesh,  that  I  might  get  tho  lady  from  under  her 
linsband's  roof.  This  settled,  my  next  care  was  to  socurc  a  sweet, 
sequestorcd  spot,  for  from  the  meddling  intrusion  of  a  saandolouB 
world ;  and  fortune,  seconding  my  wish,  flung  the  owner  of  this 
house  into  my  hands, — a  phant,  easy  man,  my  lord,  who  knowa 
the  worth  of  money.    By  the  way,  my  lord,  yonr  serv.tnt — I  raoaa 
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the  fellow  you  gave  me  as  a  follower — is,  by  no  means,  n  man  for 
our  work.  When  tlie  woman  was  iq  our  power — tliat  h.  in  the 
power  of  my  frienda,  for  it  would  Lave  spoilt  all  had  I  mised  in 
the  matter — the  rascal  would  have  fought  for  her,  when  he  was 
levelled  hy  aa  pretty  a  hlow,  I  am  told,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
fool.  We  must  get  rid  of  him,  my  lord,  that's  plain.  Well,  my 
lord,  my  friend  Mr.  Shoveller — " 

"  And  who  ia  Mr.  Shoveller  ?  "  asked  St.  James,  drily. 

"  Oh,  the  owner  of  this  (|uiet  little  castle.  A  snug,  silent 
retreat,  is  it  not,  my  lord  ?  " 

St.  JamcB  cast  uo  complimentary  look  at  the  walls,  and  then 
motioned  Crosahone  to  continue, 

"My  story,"  said  the  apothecary,  with  ooramendable  Bpii'it, 
considering  the  coldness  of  his  hearer,  "  my  story  is  now  soon 
told-  The  lady  bod  left  her  huahand  on  hia  road  to  London — to 
St.  Mary  Axe,  my  lord;  you  know  tho  den — strewed  with  the 
bones  of  young  spendthrifts,  though  wo  can't  see  'em,  my  lord — 
well,  she  bad  left  him,  and  her  rascal  scrrant,  mounted  on  a 
wretched  horse— Shoveller,  deep  fellow,  bad  taken  care  of  that — ■ 
could  not  keep  up  with  her,  and  to  bring  the  story  to  an  end, 
there  was  a  little  squealing — just  for  appearances—when  Mrs. 
Snipeton  was  safely  dopoaited  in  a  carriage.  The  horses  tore 
along — and  here  she  is.' 

"  You  are  a  bold  practitioner,  Mr,  Crosahone,"  said  St.  Jamea, 
with  a  disturbed  look :  a  look  that  indicated  perplexed  thoiighta 
that  apoke  of  gi'owing  hesitation.  "And  there  was  not  much 
violence  ?  "  added  the  young  lord,  slowly. 

"  Just  ftft  much  as  I  have  said,  my  lord  ;  nay,  hardly  that. 
The  truth  ia,  I  believo — indeed,  I  am  aure — the  pretty  creature 
knew — for  women  have  ahrewd  guesses  in  such  matters — knew 
whore  she  waa  coming — knew  whom  she  was  to  meet — and  so, 
yes,  so,  my  lord,  behaved  heraelf  accordingly." 

■'  Humph  !  it  may  he.  I  wish  I  could  think  it,"  muttered  St, 
James. 

■'  Yot 
in  this  )i 

Eftid,  I  won't  brog,  it  isn't  my  way — aho  is  here — under  this  roof 
— up  stairs" — for  the  coldness  of  St.  James  made  Croasbono 
omphalically  precise — "  and,  in  a  word,  my  lord,  here  ia  the  key." 

As  tho  apothecary  suddenly  presented  that  domeatic  implement 
^^^<Sl.  Jnnics,  he  unconsciously  recoiled  from  it  aa  &oni  some 
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mortal  laiscLiof.     "A  prisoiier — locked  op!  "  cried  tho  youn| 

Why,  my  lord,  after  bo  much  ado  to  cage  the  bird,  think  jron. 
I  'd  leare  the  door  open  i  "  Thus  spoke  Crosabone,  anil  with  as 
HQpatience  a  little  din-espeutful  uf  his  hearer's  rack.  But,  ' 
be  confeBsed — ereu  by  the  most  ceremonions — that  when 
for  tho  sake  of  friendship  and  a  htt]e  alloy  of  gold,  risks  Uta 
reword  of  feloaj,  it  is  somewhat  trjing  to  the  spirit  to  be  inet 
with  the  blank  face  and  wandering  eje  of  the  gen^man  aaeisted. 
Crossbone  felt  smitten  to  the  soul  as  he  still  felt  the  ke;  hetweea 
his  fingW9 — still  saw  the  jroimg  nobleman  regard  the  pieee  of  «o]d' 
iron  as  iron  ;  nothing  more  ;  and  not  the  iDstniment  that,  with  a 
turn,  would  open  a  gate  of  Paradise,  And  then  pride — it  woe 
verj  natural — arose  in  the  breast  of  tho  apothecary  ;  and  with  a 
cold,  thick  Toiee,  he  said — "  What  am  I  to  understand,  my  lord  ? 
Will  you  take  the  key,  or  will  you  "—the  alternativo  was  tremeo- 
dous — "  leave  it  alone  ?  " 

Instantly,  St.  James  snatehed  the  key,  and  Crossbone  felt  lighter 
by  many  a  hundred  weight.     "  Upstairs  *  "  cried  St.  James. 

"  Upstairs,  my  dear  lord  " — answered  Crossbone — "  along  tha 
passage,  and  the  first  door  to  the  right."  St.  James  quitted  tlui 
room  ;  and  the  apotbeearj  snnk  in  a  chair,  in  one  heaf  of  tbaak-, 
fulness.  Deluded  m«n  !  He  bad  little  cause  for  tbanksglTing  $ 
but  then,  he  knew  not  as  St.  James  mounted  the  stairs  what  Tir- 
tuous  resolution  accompanied  that  good  young  gentlemaji ;  kueiT 
not,  that  his  noble  iriend — the  friend  for  whom  he  had  worked  B 
hardly,  bod  risked  so  much — turned,  loathingly  &oni  liim,  asfrao 
so  much  moral  carrion.  Again  and  again  had  the  visionary  ear 
f  iage-wheels  rumbled  in  the  ears  of  Crossbone  :  again  had  he  Bsa 
himself  the  court  physician  ;  again  had  he  laid  his  finger  on  that 
most  wondrous  mechanism,  a  royal  pulse, — and  now,  whil^  St. 
Jamos  trod  the  stairs,  the  day-dreara  come  full  and  glowing  on  ^a 
rapt  apothecary  ;  and  be  sat  in  clouds  oi'  happiness. 

Nowand  then,  it  is  well  for  the  peace,  the  self-complacency  of  fti^ 
— determined  to  consider  them sdves  very  worthy  individua' 
the  world  is  a  world  of  masks  ;  that  thought,  the  face  of  the  miii£ 
may  laugh  or  fi'own  unseen  behind  that  vixor  of  flesh  bestowM 
upon  all  men.  In  truth,  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  viiors 
the  masquerade  of  hutuan  life  is  carried  on ;  for  when  the  i 
drops,  earth  ends.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  could  Crossbone  hiiTe 
looked  upon  the  mind  of  S(.  James,  he  would  have  given  up  aB' 
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^-thonghts  of  carrmgo-wheels,  and  poaaililj^liko  niBny  a  djsap- 
{Mintcd  varlet — felt  an  instant  yearning  for  virtue,  if  assured  witli 
liedilj  safety.  With  Newgate  suddenly  frowning  upon  liis  sotil, 
he  might  have  welcomed  hia  old  abode  ;  and  thought  more  ten- 
derly of  the  human  weeds  of  earth,  all  (careless  of  its  flowers.  But 
Crosebone  was  denied  this  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  sat  happy  in. 
bis  ignorance  ;  still  Usteaing  to  the  lies  of  harlot  Fortune.  And 
her  rilver  tongue  so  heat  upon  his  brain — with  such  sweet  harmony 
possessed  him — tbat  it  was  not  until  she  had  twice  spoken  that 
CroBsbone  heard  the  syllables  of  a  real  woman  ;  and  then  Fortune 
was  eilent,  and  melted  away  in  a  golden  mist,  and  the  apothecary 
saw  Mother  Daws — for  so  she  was  affectionately  named  by 
Shoveller — standing  at  the  door. 

It  was  difficult  to  think  her  of  the  sisterhood  of  Eve.  However, 
the  mind  was  fain  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  petticoats,  and — 
though  not  withont  a  struggle  —  believe  their  bearer,  woman. 
There  was  that  about  her  that  would  make  a  reasonable  man,  with 
affectionate  thoughts  for  the  past,  think  tenderly  of  the  times  when 
that  old,  human  husk  with  blinking  eyes  and  mumbling  tongue, 
would  have  been  to  the  world  no  more  than  a  Christmas-log  ;  a 
thing  to  cast  upon  a  fire,  to  make  men  merry  with.  In  those  good 
times,  not  a  cow  would  have  suffered  that  woman  to  approach 
her,  but  wonld  have  inexorably  refused  the  eventide  milk  ;  not  a 
porker  would  have  caught  her  eye,  but  would  Lave  obediently 
sickened  and  died  of  the  witch.  Heavy,  sedate  haystacks,  at  the 
step  of  that  old  woman,  would  have  taken  a  thousand  wings  and 
flown  upon  a  sudden  hurricane.  And,  worse  than  all,  impudently, 
most  irreverently  taking  to  herself  the  form  of  a  hare,  she  would 
ha»e  led  poor  Squire  October's  boimda  some  twenty  miles  and 
more,  and  then  have  vauiijhed  in  a  flaah  of  light.  She  would  have 
fed  little  children  upon  a  diet  of  crooked  pins,  and  blasted  the 
bopeH  of  butter-chuma.  And  now,  mother  Daws  was  an  ugly 
bunch  of  an  old  woman,  and  notliiug  more  !  And  tfcua  it  is,  by 
the  presumption  and  hard  usage  of  man.  Time  in  hia  old  age — 
like  a  venernhle  aire,  fobbed  by  unfilial  sons — is  wronged,  cheated, 
and  debarred  of  dearest  rights,  and  wholesomest  amusements.  We 
bave  long  since  taken  witchea  from  him  ;  and  there  are  men  who, 

Krr  all  his  losses,  would  deprive  him  of  the  gallows  !     What,  in 
B,  will  he  loft  to  Time  ? 


THE  DEATU-SCARF. 

FEOM  AN  OLD   LEOEBB. 

Siin  the  Knight — "  Wilt  thou  broider  thia  scatf  to-daj, 

Witli  thy  fairy  fingers  so  daintily  t" 
Bttt  the  Liidye'8  face  was  tum'd  away — 

"  1  am  too  bosy,  I  wot ! "  quoth  she. 


He  mounted  his  steed  with  a  doleful  air, 
And  he  rode  away  to  his  own  countrie ; 

He  said  not  "Adiea  !"  to  his  Ladye  fair, 
"  She  is  too  busy  for  that ! "  quoth  he. 

So  the  Ladye  sat  alono  that  day, 

While  the  sky  grew  dark  and  the  foe  drew  nigh, 
Aud  she  bade  her  page  ride  fast  and  say — 

"  Come  bact,  Sir  Knight,  ere  thy  Ladye  die  ! " 

-Low  bow'd  the  page — loud  laugh'd  the  Knight, 

And  loud  Jaugh'd  all  his  companie — 
"  Now  bear  this  message,  Sir  Page,  aright — 

I  am  too  busy,  1  wot ! "  quoth  he. 

^  The  foemen'a  shafte  Bew  thick  and  fast, 
I      The  Ladye'a  vassals  were  fain  to  flee ; 
f  3ut  long  ere  mom  the  peril  was  past, 
The  foeman  stricken,  the  Ladye  free. 

And  a  wonnded  knight  was  brought  to  bet  bower, 

Sore  wounded  even  to  death  was  he; 
Dread  was  the  omen,  and  dark  the  hour, 

And  tlie  Ladye  wept  full  bitterly. 

For  she  knew  the  shield,  and  she  taiew  the  crest, 
And  she  knew  the  pale  face,  streak'd  with  gore. 

And  she  knew  the  scarf  that  bound  hia  breast — 
Whereat  she  wept  yet  more  and  more. 

Bnt  the  knight  look'd  op  with  glazing  ee. 

While  a  heavy  shadow  crept  over  his  brow, — 

"  When  love  is  too  busy  for  love,"  quoth  he, 
"  Then  death  is  welcome,  I  trow." 

T,  WEBTWOOld 


TBE   DOINGS   OF  FROST. 

A   WINTER  BALLAD. 

Deobmbbb's  winds,  with  chilly  feel 
And  death-like  moBning  clamour, 

Had  forged  the  earth  sx  hard  as  steel 
Beneath  Old  Thoi's  rade  haimuer ! 

I  went  on  my  accuBtomed  walk, 
A  neighbouring  hill-side  oyer. 

And  saw  across  the  country  stalk 
A  mongtrons  giant  Rover  1 


1  ue  winti  ojew  out  unneeaea, 

Beneath  the  sternness  of  his  hrow 
His  light-blue  eyes  peered  coldly  ; 

And  neater  he  approached — and  uow 
He  marched  up  to  me  boldly. 

He  seized  my  hand  just  like  a  fnend, 

And  gave  it  such  a  shaking. 
That  soon  each  several  finger  end 

With  very  pain  was  qufiting. 

And  then  he  danced  upon  mj  toes, 
Their  sen^e  of  feeling  Etimning; 

He  sroote  my  cheeks  and  pulled  my  nose, 
And  set  my  eyes  a-ninning. 

"Good  morrow,  fellow!"  then  quoth  I, 
"  ""    '     leans  this  uncouth  greeting  1 
a  your  cold  blue  eye  ! 
on  this  mod  meeting  !" 

The  Bnliy  answered  not,  but  strode 

Away  o'er  hill  and  heather ; 
Bot  Oh  !  I  watched  him  on  his  road, 

Him  and  his  pranks  together. 
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Tho  birds  that  fiew  across  his  breath 
Dropped  dead  !     I  stared  with  wonder  ; 

Hia  progress  cmnhed  llie  ctai;klij»g  heath, 
And  snapped  huge  boughs  asunder. 

And  if,  like  me,  t^nnce  travellers 

Were  well  wrapped  ap,  warm-coated, 

He  shook  their  himds,  and  boxed  their  ears. 
Their  cheeks  made  red  and  bloated. 

But  woe  to  ragged  I^iverty 

That  chanced  to  come  a-oear  him, 

A  cruel  smile  lit  up  his  eje; 

Well  might  the  beggar  fear  him  ! 

Their  tattered  garments  Hiisg  aside, 
Re  pinched  the  churls  all  over, 

And  scoffed  when  they  for  mercy  cried. 
Nor  pity  would  disc  over. 

He  dealt  hia  blows  to  tottering  age 

With  tyrannous  grimaces ; 
E'en  cliildhood'fl  tears  provoked  his  lagt: 

He  spumed  their  upturned  faces. 

When  Night  shook  from  her  table  eCo1« 
The  sleet  and  semv-,  earth  wliiterriflg, 

Spread  fur  md  wide  hia  dismai  howl, 
The  cottage  dwellers  frightening. 

For  well  they  knew  who  roamed  abroad 
These  dreary-hou/ad  Decemhers, 

And  shuddering,  with  a  prayer  to  Ood, 
Stirred  np  the  bnming  emhsrs. 

Towards  a  handsome  mansion-house 

I  saw  ths  Fiend  adyancing, 
Whose  Reaming  lights  and  gay  caroose 

Gave  signs  of  feast  and  dancing. 

The  red  light  streamed  from  every  pane-, 
The  Vnle-log  hlaied  forth  clearly. 

As  rose  and  fell  the  music's  strain 
The  langhter  pealed  forth  cheeriy. 

While  to  the  dajicing  bean  and  belle 

The  merry  viols  scrape  on ; 
Hare  odours  from  the  kitchen  teU 

Of  rich  sirloin  and  capon. 


The  bntler  frwo  His  oldest  BtoreB 

Decauta  the  port  and  sheirj ; 
The  foamiitg  ala  he  freely  paara 

Till  ul!  the  guests  are  meny  ! 

Spell-liound  a  while  the  monster  stood, 
Down  fell  hia  arms  beside  him  ; 

A  faintnesB  seemed  to  qoell  his  blood, 
His  legs  tio  strength  supplied  him. 

nia  iced  and  iroa-bound  sinews  thawed, 

His  joints  relaxed,  aabendpd  ; 
The  cheerful  waimth  thenee  spread  abroad. 

His  life  had  nearly  ended  I 

With  hurrying  stride  he  fled,  dismayed, 
Looked  back  with  visage  spiteful ; 

And  where  the  howling  night-winds  played 
Found  revels  more  cfelightful. 

A  mile  away  stood,  by  the  moor, 

A  hut  of  mud  and  heather  ; 
Its  hinges  scarce  npheid  the  door, 

No  glass  kept  out  the  weather. 

No  gleaming  fire  upon  the  hearth 
DiBpellsd  the  cold  and  daikness  ; 

Withm  the  cupboard's  foodless  dearth 
Reigned  Faraine  in  her  staricaesa. 


Ah !  sure  that  mother's  thrilling  griran, 
Tha  ehildrea's  piteous  plaining, 

A  tuer's  wrath  had  softened  down, 
ma  felon  teetli  restraining. 

The  Fiend,  who  never  pity  bore. 
Came,  wid  with  furious  yelling. 

Trod  down  the  unprotected  door, 
And  burst  into  the  dwelling. 

The  crime,  that  night  concealed  in  shade, 

Mj  senies  doth  bewilder ; 
But  mom  beheld  the  mother  Uid 

In  death,  among  her  childer  ! 


m 
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la  vain  they  nused  their  piercing  cries. 

In  vain  for  warmth  clung  roand  her  ; 
The  angry  Frost  had  sealed  hen  eyes. 

And  in  his  chains  had  bound  her. 
For  it  was  He  who  rosined  abroad, 

Who  met  me  in  the  mominc, 
Who  breathed  destruction  on  his  road, 

All  human  pity  scorning. 
The  seasons  flow  with  bliss  supplied 

In  Nature's  dispensation, 
But  social  evils  stem  (he  tide, 

And  turn  to  desolation  '. 

Heubebt  New. 


HOW    AGNES    WORRAL    WAS    TAUGHT  TO  BE 
RESPECTABLE. 

pEOi'LE  "get  mined,"  as  it  is  colled,  everyday;  and  what 
bocomes  of  them  afterwards  ?  Life,  real  life,  does  not  end  in  a 
dean  cut  catastrophe,  liko  a  novel  or  a  tragedy,  which  has  the 
convenience  of  making  a  decent  end  of  the  comphcatod  eiabarraSB- 
menta  which  have  crowded  on  the  hero.  The  events  of  real  life 
ore  neither  framed  nor  glazed  in  tableaux,  nor  yet  compressed  into 
throe  volnmes,  and  bound  in  hoards  lo  prevent  thdr  extension  ; 
but  they  go  on,  and  no  ending  is  seen  to  them.  The  coup  de  grace 
is  seldom  given,  and  the  luckless  wretches  linger  on,  dra^ng 
along  their  maimed  course  as  best  they  may,  out  of  sight  and  ont 
of  mind  of  those  whose  sympathies  have  been  amused  by  the  first 
grand  crash  of  their  fate. 

Not  a  daily  newspaper  appears  without  a  list  of  hanltrupts,  some 
&andulent  and  lucky,  in  virtue  of  which  the  wife  refurnishes  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  husband  sets  up  a  carriage,  and  goes  about 
with  a  been  sense  of  the  comfort  and  morality  of  being  out  of  debt. 

In  other  cases,  rich  merchants,  who  have  Uved  hke  princes, 
become  honestly  ruined,  vanishing  from  the  eyes  of  men  when  they 
have  passed  the  commissioner,  and  had  their  certificate  signed ; 
but  where  is  it  that  ruined  people  go  to  ? 

Are  they  thrown  off  from  the  social  body  lite  unhealthy  secre- 
tions, or  are  they  absorbed  into  it  ?  or  how  is  it  that  they  continue 
to  make  their  plnee  good  in  tlie  Innd  of  tho  living  ?     These  ore 
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I  now  Al 
»tionB  that  have  often  perplexed  us,  and  wo  have  never  recciveil 
answer.  But  there  arc  many  Btill  more  pnliiful  cij'ennistaQcea 
doDU  touched  on  in  novels.  Horoes  and  heroiues  never  transact 
Sliything  but  regular  businesB,  snd  the  rascala  are  disDiLssed  into 
"  a.  life  of  contempt  and  obsouritj." 

Yet  we  are  free  to  confess  wo  feel  a  painful  curlositj  about  some 
of  the  scoundrels  of  real  Ufe.  Men  who,  after  having  raised  them- 
B^vee  to  the  high  places  of  respectability,  exceed  tiie  legitimate 
license  of  "  the  way  of  business,"  hurried  on  by  temptations  and 
opportunities  of  evading  some  immediate  and  pressing  difficulty, 
make  thcmselres  liable  to  laws  with  very  ugly  names ;  and,  from 
persons  highly  thought  of — riding  about  in  uneiceptionahle  car- 
iJBgeB,  givinggooddinners  themselves,  and  invited  to  eat  others  else- 
where,—become  the  scandal  and  horror  of  all  their  acquaintances; 
tried  iu  a  criminal  court ;  sometimes  hanged ! — and  not  unfretiueotly 
transported,  leaving  then-  wives  and  families  in  a  condition  beyond 
cKpresaion  deplorable.  For  the  men  themselves  wc  entertain  small 
sympathy  ;  the  weight  of  their  ruin  fahs  on  their  families,  their 
sons  and  daughters  entering  on  lifo  with  tho  millstone  of  an  evil 
reputation  round  their  ncclt  ;  and  for  them  and  their  aftcr-fatc  we 
have  always  felt  a  painful  interest. 

The  sins  of  the  fethers,  visited  on  the  children,  is  one  of  the 
tragical  unities  always  rigorously  observed  by  Fate  in  the  drama 
of  real  lifo.  The  following  history  is  quite  true,  and  though  the 
introductory  circumstances  are  disguises,  yet  even  thoy  are  not 
inTented. 

Philip  Worral  was,  for  many  years,  a  highly  esteemed  merehant 
in  a  largo  manufacturing  town  ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
e«lerprise,  but  ho  was  in  too  much  haste  to  be  rich,  tho  rock  on 
wliich  so  many  reputations  have  made  shipwreck  !  He  speculated 
largely  in  most  of  the  schemes  that  were  going,  and  was  bold, 
aagacious,  fortunate,  and,  in  consequence,  regarded  as  a  most 
respectable  man.  He  filled  several  corporate  offices  with  great 
credit,  he  was  one  of  tho  hoard  of  guardians,  and  trustee  to 
several  charities,  and  many  small  tradesmen  had  confided  their 
B&vings  into  his  hands,  to  be  profitably  invested. 

A  commercial  crisis  orose  before  it  was  anticipated,  many  houses 

fell,  strange  rumours  began  to  be  whispered  concerning  the  firm 

of  Worral  and  Co.,  from  which  however  all  the  partners  had 

either  died  off  or  reth-ed,  and  Philip  Worral  remained  the  only 

resentfttive.     Ho  was  known  to  have  entered  largely  into  the 
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^^^Bulurc  of  one  or  tiro  lurgo  houses  there  wliioh  had  been  jast 

^^Rhclared.     la  thu  mtdat  of  the  various  rcpoHs  that  wore  on  foot, 

^^it  transpired  that  Mr.  Worral  had  ahaconded  ;  he  had  boen  sees 

in  his  carriage  with  his  ivife,  ilrivmg  iu  a  direction  out  of  tova 

and  dill  aot  return,  nor  miike  his  appiiarance  the  next  day  dot 

I the  day  after  at  his  office.      The  greatest  eicitoinent    previulei 

^^HArough  tho  towu,  siupiciom  circumstancca  came  to  light,  and. 

^^^Hbally,  a  magistrate's  ivarrant  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Wurral  wai^ 

^^HpBcorei'ed,  brought  back,  and  nas  committed  to  tbo  county  gaol 

^I^W  take  his  trial  for  forgery  and  cmbczzloment  of    tbo  trust- 

money  of  cortiuD  charities.     After  many  delays  the  trial  conjo  od  i 

he  had  a  clerer  covmsol,  but  the  cose  was  too  dear,  be  was  found. 

guilty,  and  eeutcnocd  to  transportation  for  life !       Everything  ' 

i^^^te  possessed  was  seized  and  sold  ;  and  the  nhole  tovrn  was  in  a, 

^^^BiTOr  of  oicitomcnt  and  indignation,  for  nearly  everybody  hAd 

^^^faet  money  by  him. 

^^K     nis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  al^Tay3  very  iinlidgent,  waa 
J^^^nearly  beart-brokea,  but  with  a  faithfuinosa  and  credulity  almost 
beautiful,  refused  to  believe  that  iiEa  husband  was  anything  but 
a  victim  to  malice  and  hatred. 

She  determined  to  leave  the  country  wich  bim — her  brother 

promised  to  adopt  her  only  child,  a  girl  of  ten  years  old,  and  pro- 

vido  fur  her.     The  mother,  at  first,  wished  to  take  her  along  wjtfa, 

tbom,  but  Philip  Worral  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  his  child 

—jseeing  him  degraded,   and  the  poor   woman  having   to   chaoH 

kt  her  husband  and  her  chdd,  clung  to  tho  former.     'She 

mviot-sbip  sailed  ;  and  Agnes,  worse  than  on  orplian,  was  taken. 

f  her  uncle  to  faia  own  home  in  a  distant  part  of  the  couutty. 

i  would  have  been  better  for  Agnes  never  to  luive  been,  bom, 

I  to  be  left  as  alio  was,  to  the  barah.  obarity  of  rolativeB, 

kdignant  for  tbo  disgrace  inflicted  on  tbcir  family  by  her  fatlmr  : 

tub  many  people,  if  they  were  asked,  would  find  they  would  ralliBC 

iQver  have  come  into  the  world  at  all ;  so,  on  tho  whole,  it  iB-aa, 

well  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter.     Agnea  bitterly  lamented. 

her  separation  from  her  father  and  mother ;  she  was  told  theyr 

would  soon  return  to  her,  but  children  do  not  understand  being 

comforted  by  hope  ;  she  bad  been  a  spoiled  child,  and  this  was  her 

first  grief,  and  she  was  miserable  till  ber  gi'ief  wore  itself  out,. 

but  even  then  she  did  not  cease  to  be  unhappy. 

Her  aunt,  without  being  absolutely  ill-natured,  was  cold  D4id 
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egoistic,  aoil  anxious  to  malie  a  very  genteel  appearance  a 
limited  means  ;  and  the  sdditiou  of  another  inmato,  to  be  provided 
for  eutirdy,  was  a  great  nuiaauce,  and  then  the  circumstanoaB 
nuder  which  she  (>aTne  were  so  diegracefiil,  that  Mra,  Maitbnd's 
store  of  ftmiaWlity  was  sorely  tried.  The  tcirn  where  the 
Maitiands  resided  was  a  dull,  decorous,  cathedra!  town,  and  zeal 
I      after  scaudid  was  too  great  to  alloir  any  sucoessful  mjslerj  being 

15  of  Agnes  and  her  relationship ;  the  only  way  was  to  disguise  it 
e  most  becoming  virtue  available  for  the  purpose.  But  that  did 
hinder  "  the  very  sboeking  aCFiwr  for  poor  Mrs.  Maitland,'' 
^  diacuEsed  at  half-a-dozen  tea  parties,  and  all  having  come 
e  conclDsionthat  she  "  could  do  no  leas,"  and  "  that  it  would 
ry  awkward  to  see  her  under  such  peciiUsr  cironmstanecB— " 
neral  rash  of  morning  callers  wns  tho  result,  each  hoping  to 
private  particulars,  which  had  not  come  out  inthene^cspapera. 
and  to  learn  what  Mrs.  Maitland  intended  to  do  with  her  niece, 
and  what  the  child  was  like.  Mra.  Maitland  put  a  good  face  on 
tha  matter,  and  adorned  herself  with  so  many  christian  virtues, 
1'  showed  so  much  becoming  Bensihility,  that  no  saint  in  the 
tadsr  could  hare  held  up  liis  or  her  head  beatde  her. 
\  good  lady  of  our  aetpiaintmioe  once  said,  that  the  cMof 
piness  of  going  to  heaven  was,  that  we  should  oil  feci  such 
Ifiable  self-complacency  -,  and  Mrs.  Maitland  was  certainly  on 
&igh  road  to  that  sort  of  beatitude,  and  grow  quite  resigned 
KF  brolhw-in-law's  transportation.  Agnes  was  put  in  the 
^ti-DOm  along  with  her  two  cousins,  only  it  was  decreed  that 
'  were  to  be  young  ladies,  and  Aggies  was  to  be  a  govomcas 
n  they  grew  up.  They  were  taught  plenty  of  French,  music, 
I  dancing,  and  Mi-s.  Maitland  heard  them  their  catechism  on 
ndajs,  and  six  verges  in  the  liible,  and  tho  ooUeot  for  the  day; 
iTiey  were  repeatedly  told  "to  he  good,"  hut  in  what  that 
connsted,  was  left  rather  in  the  vagnc — oud  so  tlis  giria 
pww  up.     Agnea  found  a  groat  difference  between  being  a  petted 

I  child,  and  a  companion  to  two  imperious  young  ladies 
vivid  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  and  who  tyrannised  and 
neered  over  her  unmercifully.  Mrs,  Maitland  did  not  intend 
»  nnkind,  nor  to  malce  distinctions  between  Agnes  and  hor 
Jaught«ra  ;  biit,  in  a  thousand  unintentional  ways,  Agnes  was 
I  to  feel  that  her  cousins  wore  of  more  importance  than  her- 
m  foot,  that  she  was  of  none  at  all.    Agnes  was  a  very  affec- 
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world  for  making  herself  useful.  She  grew  up  esceedinglv  pretty, 
far  tuo  pretty,  indeed,  to  be  left  to  Ler  owu  diacretiou.  She  hfti 
a  profusion  of  rich  brown  hair,  a  dazuling  complexion,  anil  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  sedncingly  smiling  mouths  in  the  world  ; 
her  large  blue  eyes  looked  quite  conscious  of  their  power  to  do 
mischief,  and  her  figure  was  tall  and  well  formed.  When  Agues- 
was  fifteen,  her  couaiua  were  old  enough  to  be  introduced  into 
company,  bo  the  govonicss  was  dismissed,  and  Agnes  was  placed 
half-boarder  in  a  sominory  for  young  ladies,  where  she  would 
"  broken  in  to  the  duties  of  tuition,"  as  her  aunt  phrased  it. 
.gnea  was  too  good-hearted  to  feel  envious  ;  but  she  did  not  tlie 
Bt  in  the  world  relish  ber  lot.  Sbe  had  quite  as  much  taste  for 
iety  as  her  cousins,  and  conid  not  feel  by  any  means  thankful  for 
ing  sent  out  as  under-tenclier,  though  her  aunt  told  her  ehe 
flit  to  think  hersolf  Tory  fortunate.  When  she  came  home  at 
the  hohdays  one  of  her  cousins  was  going  to  he  man'ied,  and  good- 
naturedly  insisted  on  having  Agnes  as  a  bridesmaid,  "  that  tile 
poor  thing  might  have  a  little  enjoyment  after  being  mc^ed  up  ia 
a  Bchoolroom  for  half  a  year."  Her  aunt  was  in  too  good  a 
humour  to  refuse  her  consent,  nnd  what  with  the  finery,  the 
vanity,  and  the  nsiting  that  had  to  bo  transacted  during  a  long 
summer  vacation,  Agnes  was  more  indisposed  tJian  ever  to  go 
back  to  her  dmdgery.  After  a  time  she  was  considered  competent 
to  tnke  a  situation  in  a  family,  and  one  was  found  foi*  her,  but 
the  salary  was  only  20/.  a  year  without  her  washing,  and  for  [hia 
she  was  to  be  governess  and  bonne  to  a  little  girl  of  eight  years 
old,  and  something  like  femme  de  chofnhre  to  the  manmia.  At 
least  that  was  the  practical  translation  she  found  attached  to  the 
words  "  making  herself  generally  useful."  She  mode  tea  in  the 
poriour  when  there  was  company  ;  but  she  was  expected  strictly 
to  refrain  from  attracting  any  sort  of  attention  from  young  men. 
Agnes  had  more  need  of  a  duenna  herself,  than  to  net  in  that 
capacity,  even  to  so  small  a  damsel  as  her  present  charge  ;  but 
abe  was  pretty  and  good-tempered,  and  tho  child  was  fond  of  her, 
which  covered  many  sins.  But,  unluckily,  the  husband  of  her 
mistress  showed  himself  too  sensible  of  her  beauty — not  in  any 
very  reprehensible  way — but  it  is  tlie  high  privilege  of  human 
beings,  who  arc  the  only  rational  creatures  in  the  universe,  to 
have  tlieir  present  poisoned  or  sweetened,  as  it  may  be,  by  the 
thought  of  the/uiM)*e.  So  tho  good  lady  in  question,  though  ehe 
harm  now,  did  not  know  but  what  there  might  bo  some 
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^^Hpe,  so  abe  took  to  being  cross  and  fanciful ;  the  huBlinnd  was, 
^^HnEeqnently,  put  on  his  perverecncsa,  and  Agnes  waa  touched  in 
^^^BT  vanity,  and  out  of  theae  smftll  beginninga  there  might  have 
been  the  JctiI  to  pay  in  the  end  ;  hut  Mrs,  Smith  one  fiue  morniog 
gave  Agnes  warning,  saying  she  was  going  to  send  Nesay  to 
echool.  Agnes  returned  to  her  aunt'a,  and  was  some  time  out  of 
a  situation,  and  visited  irith  licr  unmarried  cousin,  and  entered 
into  all  the  vanity  and  diaaipation  that  fell  to  their  moons,  and  got 
effectually  disgusted  with  her  own  position.  She  had  hoen  told 
by  her  aunt  the  hiatory  of  her  father,  and  also  warned  by  her  not 
to  hold  her  head  too  high,  aa  few  persons  would  like  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  disgraced  family.  This  had  rankled  in  her  heart, 
and  her  young  life  was  eaten  up  with  a  secret  repining  and  rest- 
lesaiiesa.  No  strong  principles  had  ever  been  inculcated ;  no  high 
notions  of  what  really  was  good  or  bad  ;  she  had  been  taught 
nothing  to  stand  her  instead,  under  the  temptations  and  difficultios 
likely  to  beset  her  path.  Wisdom,  fortitude,  and  high  principle  wero 
required  by  her  position,  and  ahe  had  not  even  beard  whether  there 
be  such  things.  Her  vanity  yroissw,  and  her  pretensions  mortified 
at  every  turn,  consoioua  of  her  beauty,  and  not  without  a  degree 
of  talent,  she  had  hteraUy  nothing  hut  the  seaao  of  respcclafiilili/ 
to  stand  between  her  and  harm.  Her  father's  relations  were  all 
tn  an  inferior  station  of  life,  for  he  had  raised  himself  hy  his  own 
industry — her  mother's  relatives  had  never  expressed  much  con- 
n  about  her,  glad  to  have  the  trouble  taken  off  their  hands. 
s  people  are  plagued  into  it.  they  will  never  of  their  own 
lord  do  a  thing  they  don 't  like,  and  aa  they  had  not  been  applied 
rthey  had  atood  aloof  till  they  should  bo  asked  ;  but  in  a  few 
niths  after  Agnes  left  her  situation  an  old  aunt  invited  her  to 
-come  on  a  visit. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  when  people  have  to  loot  to  their 
agreeable  qualities  as  their  meons  of  getting  a  living,  when  what 
should  be  spontaneous  has  to  be  considered  as  a  stock  in  trade. 
We  never  read  an  advertisement  for  a  situation  as  "  Companion," 
in  which  "the  cheerfulness,  amiability,  and  obliging  dispoaition. 
and  conversatiouivl  powers,"  of  the  advertiser  are  enumerated, 
without  a  feeling  of  painful  shame,  that,  for  a,  piece  of  eiiver  and  a 
morsel  of  bread,  the  moi'al  qualitiea  sliould  be  hired  out,  like  a 
second-hand  piano,  or  instructions  in  French  and  drawing,  at  so 
wh  an  hour,  to  whoever  will  pay  for  them.  It  is  the  last  de(c,(ada- 
1  to  lose  the  right  to  have  one's  good  fcelinga  gvcra  ttai\.'>H^'j . 
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as  tUe  epirit  raovos  tbem,  and  bostowcd  only  on  tltoEO  who 

e»cUe  Ibem.     Agnea  went  to  lier  untnown  aunt  witli  Etnot 

jUDctions  to  make  liersolf  agreeable,  and  to  etudy  her  liamooTS. 

IB  wlutt  le  called  a  ''  decidedly  acrioiis  woman,"  aod  a 

I  enough  in  her  may ;  but  the  thought  all  worldly 

wrong — dancing  decidedly  sinfid :  all  singing,  exeo{^ 

BOnga  or  ancrcd  mueic,  objectionable,  and  as  for  going  to 

tbcotro,  that  was  an  abominatinn  not  to  be  named  ! 

Agnes  was  taken  to  evening  leelnre,  to  distribute  tracts  Ht  the 

iiflhbouring  cottages,  to  missionary  laeetinga,  and  Bible  mectii^, 

Kad  nuaeionory  breaicfasta,  and  eening  eocietiea,  and  alio  had  to 

read  all  the  religious  intelligence  of  the  day  aloud  to  her  aunt,  and 

Learj  books  on  enjall  doctrinal  paints,  till  she  was  bored  to  death, 

and  her  aunt  was  much  distressed  at  the  very  worldly  state  of  her 

niind,  and  talked  Bcriously  to  her  every  day,  and  without  oeasing 

pointed  out  the  ivictedness  and  vanity  of  "  frothy  novels  and  nwd- 

night  revelling,"  and  painted  worldly  pieoeurea  so  diiierently  to 

anything  Agnes  hod  ever  seen,  that  her  eloquent  warnings  were 

sadly  wasted.     Ag^es  had  no  companions  of  her  own  age,  and 

"in  her  position"  she  had  no  right  to  think  of  what  she  liked  a: 

disliked. 

Agnes  liad  onee  or  twice  been  to  the  theatre,  and  in  llio 
bottom  of  her  heart  tliere  ivas  one  desire,  and  that  was  to  be  an 
Oftrets.  She  hod  never  breathed  it,  except  onee  to  her  couain, 
Harriet  Uaitland,  who  was  excessively  indignant  at  such  an  idea ; 
her  aunt  got  to  hear  of  it,  and  lectured  her  warmly  an  the  rfi'we- 
sptctahleness  of  such  a  course,  and  begged  she  would  not  dream 
of  ndding  to  the  disgrace  of  the  family.  Agnea  was  frighted,  but 
not  turned  from  her  desire ;  and  now  shut  up  in  a  dull  house,  with 
no  sort  of  amusement,  the  idea  of  the  stage  seemed  like  a  TiBian 
of  enchantment;  and  the  desire  to  he  an  aotress  grew  all  the 
more  intense,  for  being  eampreased  at  the  bottom  of  her  hearL 
She  had  had  soventl  admirers,  and  fallen  in  love,  as  she  fancied, 
with  sundry  young  men  who  had  come  in  her  way ;  but  iio  offer  of 
marriage  had  fallen  to  her  lot;  she  had  a  great  store  of  romaoee 
and  inflammable  fancy,  and  was  dying  of  ennui  beside  ;  she  hod 
read  plenty  of  novels,  and  altoge^er  sick  and  disgusted  with  her 
position,  she  dreamed  only  of  emancipating  herself  from  conirtd, 
and  brightening  up  her  destiny  a  little— in  short,  the  yomig  ladf 
'[ttiout  any  sort  of  rational  occupation,  and  in  an  e&ervesceoee 
cy,  and  a  yearning  for  tome  sort  of  eicitemeiit,  that  made 
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It  the  greatest  possible  blessing  thot  no  means  of  getting  into 
—ischief  full  ia  her  way.  But,  ns  the  devil  would  have  it,  she 
laght  a  cold  after  she  had  boon  about  two  months  with  hei-  aunt, 
and  the  cold  turned  to  an  ulcerated  sore  throat ;  and  the  old 
fiMdate  family  doctor,  havbg  many  patients  on  his  hands  just  then, 
L  peat  bis  partner,  a  very  dashing  young  man,  only  just  come  to  tho 
town,  to  see  Miss  Agnes.  The  acquaintance  did  not  end  with 
ibe  recovery  of  tlie  patient  j  Agnes  took  n  great  fancy  for  visiting 
Wtlyiug  districts  of  her  aunt's  poor  people,  and  took  to  carrying 
nom  tmcta  with  great  zeal,  hnt  she  mot  her  new  acijnaintance  every 
|liy,  and  aoon  imagined  herself  desperately  ia  love.  To  him  she 
'Bnfided  her  aspirations  after  the  stage,  and  he  promised  to  do  oil 
E  could  to  assist  her.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  another 
romau  of  large  fortune,  hut  he  could  not  resist  the  amusement  of 
fc  filnndestiae  flirtotion.  It  came  to  her  aunt's  ears,  that  she  was 
Bca  wolkiag  with  Mr.  Pattiaon  in  the  fields  and  lanes,  when  she 
ogkt  to  have  been  olscvrhcrc,  and  Agnes  was  sent  home  in 
RBgraee.  Mr.  Pattiaon  had  too  great  a  respect  for  his  prospects 
*^  '"'a  to  etand  up  aa  the  young  lady's  champion  T  he  exculpated 
^If  to  her  aunt  at  the  expense  of  poor  Agnes'  reputation  for 
inoe;  Le  complained  bitterly  that  she  had  beset  him,  and 
■n  herself  in  hia  way.  and  that  he  had  never  met  her  by 
anointment,  lie  was  believed,  and  Agnes  disgraced.  Her  aunt 
and  oouain  were  very  bitter  at  her  return,  and  did  not  confine 
llieir  virtuous  indignation  to  themselves — their  theory  of  moral 
Utiments  was  too  good  to  he  wasted  on.  a  single  auditor,  and 
r  Agnes  found  ah  the  small  town  an  fait  of  her  folly,  and 
'  '  ''  (a  great  deal  moi-e  than  had  ever  happened, 
!  BO  miserable  by  constant  worrj-ings  that  she  was 
^ust  ready  to  do  anything  to  get  away  out  of  it  all ;  unjustly 
suspected,  and  suffering  all  the  practical  punishment  of  guilt,  her 
good  name  was  tarnished  before  she  had  learned  its  value.  In 
^^^^e  midst  of  ail  tliis,  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pattiaon.  full 
^^^■f  regrets  for  the  untoward  eitposure,  but  the  main  object  was  to 
^^^Eve  ber  the  result  of  his  communication  witli  a  country  manager. 
^^^^K  clandestine  correBpoudence  was  thus  added  to  her  other  sins ;  it 
^^^■kb  discovered  hy  the  post-mistress,  who,  suspecting  the  motter, 
^^^■pnt  one  of  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Maitland,  and  then  there  was  a 
^^^Baneral  explosion ;  no  pity,  no  mercy,  Agnes  was  sent  in  deep 
^^^Hpgrace  away  into  the  country,  to  he  boarded  with  two  cross  old 
^^^B|dics,  distaat  relations  to  her  father.     Here  she  etill  rem\i.a%d 
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witliin  the  last  ibreo  years ;  her  hUtory  is  not  closed,  and  what 
the  sequel  will  be  sooius  problematical  enough. 

If  any  farther  passages  of  her  life  come  down  to  oiir  knowledge 
ire  trill  report  them.  Meannhile,  slie  is  deeply  to  be  pitied ;  it  is 
not  her  fault  that  she  is  vuin  tuid  frivolous  ;  ehe  nras  brought  up  to 
believe  that  "  making  tbe  best  appearance  at  the  smallest  cost " 
was  tbe  one  great  problem  of  life  she  had  to  solve  ;  and  the  grand 
axiom  giiren  to  guide  her,  was  tbe  simple  phriiae — "appearances 
must  be  kept  up.  '  Placed,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  in  painful 
circumstances, — a  thoroughly  false  position,  which  required  the 
utmost  strength  of  soul  to  endure,  together  with  the  nicest  discretion 
to  work  to  anysort  of  bearing — she  never  bad  one  sentence  addressed 
to  her  capable  of  stirring  tbe  heai-t  of  a  rational  creature  ;  she 
was  left  with  all  her  natural  levity,  and  her  not  un-natural  love 
of  indulgence  and  gaiety,  to  figbt  with  her  complicated  position  as 
well  as  ahe  could  ;  all  ber  defence  against  temptation  being  tbe 
"  sense  of  rospectability"  instilled  from  ber  cradle  ;  and  all  tbe  rule 
of  life  given  to  guide  her  being  "  rxfedienct,"  She  had  hordlf 
a  common  chance  to  Have  her  soul  alive  ;  she  was  not  worse  edn- 
eatcd  than  the  average  number  of  women  in  the  present  day  ;  they 
are  all  taught  much  the  same  lessons  ;  and  it  depends  on  fortuitona 
ciroumstanoeB  whether  tbey  continue  in  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  "  virtuous 
vromen,"  or  whether  they  fall,  to  be  one  of  those  who  "paint  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale," — forno  strong  £f«»(/iHj^incij»/e  is  instilled 
into  them  along  with  their  history  and  geography. 
^  G.  E.  J. 
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TsERB  is  one  species  of  emancipation  yet  to  take  place  in  social 
life — tbe  emancipation  of  women.  Over  those  races  in  whoaa 
veins  there  is  any  taint  of  Teutonic  blood  may  surely  be  traced 
the  hue,  more  or  less  deep,  of  female  degradation,  if  it  go,  as  in 
English  society,  no  further  than  making  her  a  "  spoiled  child." 
In  England  the  laws  pointedly  degrade  tbe  female  sex,  although 
the  more  enlightened  feelings  of  social  life  here  are  hy  no 
means  consentaneous  with  their  barbarisms.  In  France  woman 
has  been  placed  upon  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  hardier 
the    civilised    countries   of  tbe   south   of  Eiu'opc 
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the  ascendancy  of  woman  13  well  known.  Efforts  are  now 
and  iben  made  in  England,  by  iaolated  individuals,  to  assert 
femftle  rights,  in  tlio  shape  of  appeals  through  the  press  ;  but 
appeals  made  by  the  weaker  to  the  more  powerfid  are  seldom 
successful,  the  most  abject  power  making  a  precious  jewel  of  every 
fraction  of  its  petty  tyrannies.  The  northern  races  are,  it  is  true, 
not  very  eastern  in  their  treatment  of  women,  Modem  cirilisa- 
tion  has  done  wonders  in  abohsliing  usages  so  little  in  unison  with 
reason  and  affection,  hut  there  is  enough  remaining  in  llie  customs 
and  habitB  of  the  present  time  to  make  a  further  change  desirable. 

The  Germans  possess  numerous  eicollent  qualities,  perserering, 
plodding,  lahorious  as  they  lire.  Anything  but  supei-ficial,  they 
(hink  deeply,  and  theorise  with  singular  boldness,  until  theory 
becomes  impracticable,  and  all  is  bewilderment ;  or  they  lose 
themselves  in  dreamy  imaginings.  Yet  is  their  aim  praiseworthy 
in  most  cases.  We  regard  some  of  their  writers  in  the  inverse 
rat^o  to  their  own  esteem  for  them  ;  since  we  prefer  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  in  all  that  concerns  humanity.  We  think  the  Kant  of 
Germany  and  the  Cant  of  England  e([uiilly  inimical  to  the  pro- 
gress of  social  good  and  the  elevation  of  the  general  mind.  We 
charge  not  sourcroiite  upon  the  country  as  anything  very  heinous  ; 
can  tolerate  sausages  and  Rhenish  wine,  though  we  prefer  a 
table  d'kote  west  of  the  "  Father-river."  Wo  like  German  sim- 
plicity better  than  French  affectation,  or  English  oscluaiveness ; 
and  we  esteem  German  women  beyond  the  men.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  this  last  reason  that  tho  position  of  the  ses  in  Germany  more 
strongly  attracted  our  observation. 

If  the  men  in  Germany  are  as  sincere  as  those  of  any  other 
country,  with  German  women  sincerity  is  a  predominant  quality  ; 
and  tliis  is  a  virtue  that  implies  the  possession  of  many  others. 
Wo  must  search  neither  in  the  froth  nor  the  dregs  of  a  nation  for 
its  saving  faith.  The  virtues  of  the  German  women  come  under 
this  category.  Besides,  were  it  otherwise,  our  opportunities  were 
too  few  to  [lermit  us  to  judge  of  each  class  separately.  The  heart 
of  a  people  is  the  active  portion — active  for  the  general  good ;  in 
fact,  the  sound  mass,  to  which  the  rest,  high  or  low,  are  really 
euborilioate,  let  conventional  opinion  say  otherwise  or  not. 

The  situation  of  women  in  Germany  stiU  smacks  of  the  old 
Teutonic  manners — the  manners  of  imcultivated  races.     In  those 

£?  north,  woman  did  but  minister  to  her  lord.     It  is  true  tW 
rvienec  in  GcTJoaay  does  not  approacli  in  oWiomsbcs?,  'Oft.iA 
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exitlbiteil  Btill  in  tUe  more  northern  nBtioiis,  as  in  Konraf  or 
SwaJen.  where,  out  of  the  metropolis,  the  mistrcsa  uf  the  houw 
BolJom  sits  donn  at  tnblc  with  her  husband,  but  attends  luiD  md 
liis  guests  like  a  eervont,  and  bnngs  up  her  daughtera  to  do  til4' 
same  ;  a  good  \ri!a  boing  little  more  than  a  good  picklei',  a  good' 
confectioner,  a  prime  cook,  and  luatcbless  fabricator  of  force<tDMf ' 
hnUa,  btock-puddbgs,  and  gaatronomical  coudimonts  of  all  ficrvoniBi  > 
Anj-thing  but  a  companion  to  lier  lord  and  master.  Now  tioA  is  not 
the  CBBe  in  Gemumy,  The  advancement  of  knowledge,  tbe'iata©- 
coiirae  with  the  Wcat  and  South,  the  political  eventaOf  the  Isit 
haif-oentury,  stirring  up  and  exciting  the  Bocial  spirit,  hnve  tended 
altornatelj  to  refine  and  improve  the  manners.  German  Boetetyii, 
in  many  ploees,  among  the  best  ;  but  woman,  in  her  higlieir-sucial 
place,  fltill  retains  thore  the  impress  of  her  ancient  bondage.  Sfaen 
not  yet  the  companion  of  the  man.  She  ie  indeed  the  iniaatG  of  dw 
house,  devoted  to  its  domestic  concerns ;  but  the  eirclu  in  which  die 
moves  is  as  narrow  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Hence  it  arisH 
that  her  eouduot  is  impressed  with  the  narrotvness  of  her  i^bais 
of  notion,  and  that,  in  a  etrnnger's  view,  she  is  inferior  tomlikt 
Etho  ought  to  appear.  Women  thus  situated,  however  SKdoUaM'^p 
natuual  disposition,  having  minds  uninformed,  and  being  deBtrUlfl 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  may  pass  life  in  tie  routine  itf  ■ 
domestic  laboor  ;  but  the  question  is,  have  they  not  b  t*ight  tea 
higher  place?  Whether  the  German  husband  desires  to  findte 
his  wife  a  compamon  and  comforter,  or  not,  still  has  she  »)t%i| 
right  to  rise,  as  a  woman,  to  an  eiiuality  in  the  social  soalo  ? 
The  German  talked  continually  to  us  as  if  lie  desired  to  .. 
different  state  of  things,  while  it  appeared,  clearly  enough,  he : 
did  anything  to  aid  in  the  object.  In  the  country  towns  he 
talk  of  woman,  when  she  was  out  of  iicaring,  as  if  hewt 
enthusiast  in  her  bohalf.  He  abounded  in  the  longuage  of' 
and  tagged  all  sorts  of  romance  to  its  hem— a  species  of  n 
it  is  true,  of  ithat  indefinite  chamcter  whicli  covers  tooiuany 
ill-defined  ideas.  Wo  suspeotod  that  a  little  love  with  biio  -« 
groat  way,  HO  mudi  of  it  was  visible  in  a  state  of  exliolution. 
ba-B  no  excuse  for  not  raising  l^e  sex  ahovclhe  notions  of  past  tli 
if  what  he  professes  of  that  which  in  another  country  -would 
called  gallantry,  be  not  a  great  part  of  it  simulated.  A  ^rmi 
woman,  binds  her  heart  with  tlie  niostdevoted  affection ;  herpiuii 
is  a  silent  flow  from  pure  feeling,  often  when  not  returned,  or,  bi ' 
iceivcd  >vith  a  sentimentality  to  which  that  of  Werter 
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n  cool  iiotion.  Despite  all  tliis,  woman  is  to  him  a  neceesitj  not 
an  omanient,  a  housewile  not  a  miattws.  No  GeraiaR  prince,  witli 
aliatl&udahirc  empire,  and  a  revenue  exceeiied  bj  many  Birmingham 
toymen,  ever  considered  bis  eubjecte'  ministering  more  to  Lis  own 
ends,  tlian  too  many  consider  those  hard-'ivorking  botitewiTes.  As 
knowledge  increases  with  one  sex  the  diqiarity  of  the  other  nniat 
heoome  more  Tisible.  If  tlie  world  stood  still  the  case  might  he  dif- 
Senmt,  and  the  ohscnrlty  of  domestic  toii  might  pass  as  of  old  without 
inCfeaae  of  mental  caltivation;  bnt  things  aro  otheririse  inOermany. 
The  oonTersation  of  the  women  becoming  more  and  more  insipid. 
Ad  oommunicntion  between  tlio  se\eH  will  be  more  interrupted. 
ftlte  men  will  be  less  at  home  because  the  taatas  and  habits  of  the 
WDmcit  nreleesiii  accordance  with  their  own,  cvonin  matters  where 
there  u  a  reci[)rocity  of  feelings  and  intei-ests — bo  it  struck  us  :  if 
iroman  will  be  content  to  remain  in  eiiatiog  circumstances,  her 
content  will  arise  from  her  ignorance  of  her  position.  We  are  far 
from  BQpfioaing  that  such  to  o  considerable  extent  may  not  really 
Ite  tlio  cose.  Custom  is  a  reconciling  angel  to  a  thousand  ills. 
The  fetters  of  usage  are  generally  hid  until  they  become  palpable 
to  nH  Irat  the  wearer.  The  domestic  drudge  over  whom  conjugal 
iUthority  is  absolute,  mnynot  fool  more  aggrieved  thau  the  bird  in 
the  cage,  hut  the  seci»l  eril  of  her  depresseil  condition  remtuns  tho 
same.  To  manage  household  alTairs  well  are  most  becoming  duties 
in  woman,  but  is  this  management  the  "bo  all"  and  "end  all" 
of  her  existence  1  la  her  mind  to  rise  no  lijgher  than  is  required 
for  the  fulfilment  of  such  labours,  and  ia  mau  advancing  iu  the 
earaer  of  knowledge  to  extort  the  tacit  assent  of  his  partner  iu 
OKistenoo  to  the  doctrine  that  she  is  a  creature  a  little  beyond 
those  that  are  numbered  as  beiugs  of  instinct  'f 

It  was  impossible  for  us  not  to  observe  in  Ciermany  tho  faleo 
poralion  of  women.  With  the  same  interests  as  men  they  had  few 
common  feelings.  Hnsbaiida  heard  nothing  from  their  wives  but 
the  same  trivial  household  details  repeated  to  satiety.  Wo  came 
liome  with  them  full  of  the  news  we  had  hoard  out  of  doors,  of 
jiolitiaal  details,  those  of  nrt,  literature,  or  seienoe.  We  were 
vcnreel}'  stiited  before  the  mistress  of  the  house — not  as  in  Franco 
or  England,  asking,  "  What  is  the  news  out  of  doors?" — would 
begin  a  hiatory  of  spoiled  pickles,  or  a  complaint  about  the  stove  ; 
how  Mrs.  So  and-So  had  lost  a  part  of  her  stock  ;  or  how  such  a 
t  had  been  negligent.     A  half-hour  of  tfaia  kind  of  eonversa- 
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.B  generally  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  bed-eamllo  by  tha 
'  husband,  who  spent  his  evenings  out. 

The  husband  seeks  out  of  doors  those  of  hia  own  aei,  witi 
wbom,  when  he  has  leisure,  he  eoarerses  upon  a  mental  GC|UBlitj 
orer  his  eternal  pipe.  Wo  used  to  say  to  a  friend,  "  Let  us  not 
go  out  to-day  but  remain  at  homo  with  the  ladies  ?"  "  That  is 
your  English  fashion,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we  always  go  out  here." 
The  consequence  of  thia  practice  ia,  that  the  women  meet  alonc^  . 
and  diacaas  the  state  of  picklea  and  preaenres.  Sometimes  they' 
adventure  a,  loftier  iLemo,  in  the  fashion  of  a  cap  or  bonnet.  At 
others,  povr  se  dissennuyer.  as  the  French  have  it,  they  mingle  » 
little  scandal  with  their  obaervations  upon  dreaa.  The  German 
ladies  ore  not  at  all  like  their  slow  aatuniino  poaderoua  lordf, 
but  are  active,  vivacious,  ardent,  jtossess  much  natural  talent,  and 
are  ever  agreeable  in  manner  to  a  stranger,  even  while  relating  the 
most  vapid  common-place.  They  are  of  o  constitution  thatmentaj 
cultivation  would  eminently  act  off,  and  would  not  be  outshone 
by  the  females  of  any  other  nation  in  the  social  circle  did  they 
poasesa  it. 

The  German  notion  of  the  conduct  of  a  husband  towards  his 
wife  aeemed  to  us  to  consist  in  doing  the  agreeable  in  everything 
within  a  certain  sphere — a  sphere  to  which  he  seems  to  think  tha 
fair  sex  should  be  confined.  His  absolute  authority  being  always 
understood  us  concoded,  he  grants  to  her  whatever  he  considers  to 
be  right.  This  "  right,"  in  hia  eyea,  is  the  impulse  arising  iu  hia 
own  breoat  from  what  he  estiniateB  as  conventional  justice.  Ks  ia 
generous  in  his  concessions  of  all  thoae  little  things  which  are 
confined  strictly  to  tlie  domeatic  affairs,  even  if  they  should  eome- 
times  appear  to  be  a  little  capricious,  Ho  never  haa  any  objec* 
tion  to  the  visits  of  hia  wife's  friends.  He  loves  to  see  her  house 
in  perfect  order,  and  everything  in  it  aubmisaive  to  her,  as  viceroy 
below  himself.  He,  above  all  things,  is  fearful,  as  German  hua- 
banda  generally  are,  that  it  shall  not  be  thought  he  interferes 
with  trifling  matters  exclusively  a  wife's  province,  while  he  1$ 
exeeodingly  sohcitous  to  see  his  wife  well  and  richly  dreased- 
when  she  croaaes  her  threshold.  In  this  laat  sense  it  would  seem' 
as  if  German  husbands  were  anxious  to  elevate  their  wives  in  th9 
eyes  of  all  beholders  but  their  own  ;  and  as  far  as  this  proceeds, 
such  important  concesaiona  as  they  made  to  domeatic  trifles  and  to 
dress  might  be  supposed  to  balance,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  con- 
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finement  to  a  naiTOw  circle,  and  tho  want  of  mental  cultivatio 
Tct  13  llie  change  demanded  not  less  presaing.      TLc  Gernmn 
women  have  a  right  to  a  good  education,  as  well  as  those  of 
lounding  countries,  and  are  eq^imllj  expected  to  meet  the  o 
ae:  apon  an  equolitj. 

The  rapid  increase  of  mental  cultivation  in  Germany  of  late 
years  will  widen  the  Tocancy  between  the  male  and  female  mind 
Btill  further.  The  planet  cannot  stop  in  its  orbit.  The  superior 
edncntion  of  the  man,  it  is  impcrriously  necessary  to  meet,  by  the 
increase  of  loftier  thoughts  and  higher  attainments  in  the  other 
Bex.  The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  post  times  cannot  re-c3ta- 
btish  that  obscure  contentment  in  which  our  forefathers  Uved.  It  is 
the  same  in  Germany— a  country  In  which  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment make  such  rapid  strides.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
ditiereoce  in  mind  between  the  sexes  can  long  continue  to  bo  so 
great  fts  it  ia.  Fathers  of  families  must  see  iu  the  country,  as 
they  do  in  large  cities  already,  that  they  must  educate  their 
daughters  better,  (hot  they  may  be  more  upon  an  equality  with 
the  youth  of  Germany  of  the  other  sex,  who  will  else  begin  to 
find  that  a  moral  barrier  is  placed  between  the  objects  of  their 
affection  and  themselves. 

The  German  universities  afford  a  high  mental  culture  to  men. 
Wly  should  women  be  neglected  ?  It  is  true  there  is  a  tendency 
everywhere  to  withhold  a  proper  degree  of  instruction  to  females. 
To  please  temporally,  by  supOTficial  acquirement,  seems  a  principal 
object  of  female  education  in  England,  as  it  is  practically  exem- 
plified ;  but  each  individual  hero  cannot  help  becoming  mistress, 
with  the  slightest  attention  to  that  which  the  high  state  of  social 
coltiralion  inevitably  invites,  of  a  good  deal  of  information  from. 
sources  which  do  not  esiat  in  Germany.  There  can,  in  couse< 
<]uence,  be  no  parallel  drawn  between  the  state  of  the  female  mind 
in  the  two  countries,  still  less  between  that  in  Gei-many  and  France. 

The  march  of  free  thought  ifl  the  march  of  civilisation  ;  hut  a 
country  where  those  who  play  such  an  important  part  as  it  ia  tlie 
destiny  of  woman  to  pcvfoi-m,  can  hardly  be  deemed  as  having  o 
title  to  more  than  scmi-civi ligation,  until  by  education  in  the 
domestic  circle  the  husband  and  wife  contribute  more  equally  to 
the  common  stock  of  information,  and  the  faculties  of  woman  arc 
no  longer  treated  as  if  they  were  of  no  account. 

The  littlenesses  of  the  German  ladies,  or  their  small  talk,  would 
be  insupportably  tedious  but  for  their  agreeable  mauner.     A  lady 
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recited  to  iis  the  following  dialogue  at  Tkfnnheira  ;  ai  liatut] 
occurred  a  few  leagues  from  that  pLicc  : — 

"  You  Lave  a  prottj  gardeD  berc,  Mftilame  II ,     You  are 

florist  ?  " 

"  No,  the  garden  is  mj  husband's — out  of  doore  I  pretfiod  i 
nothing." 

•'You  have  somo  favourite  study — somoomuspuitmt  withisdMl 
— yon  are  musical — I  sec  a  piano." 

"No,  I  learned  n  little  when  a  giri,  I  can't  piny  now,  re 
kitchen  and  needlework  help  to  ffll  np  my  time," 

"But  you  have  aervantB?  " 

"  Yos,  hut  1  am  alwnys  with  them  to  see  what  they  do  j  I  ds- 
vast  deal  myself." 

"You  have  time  for  rending!   I  sec  Goethe,    What  a  praH 
cdttioQ  of  Wilhelm  Meietcr  !  " 

"  It  is  my  hushand'fl  ;  I  don't  read." 

"Not  rend  r' 

"  I  hnvB  not  looked  in  a  hook  a  long  while,     I  will  show  yt 
my  library." 

Here  the  lady  diB|ilay«d  a  ^ ort  of  closet,  filled  with  all  kinds  i 
preBen-cs,  more  than,  shcsnid,  Rlie  ehoulU  erer  want,  but  she  vi 
fond  of  overstocking  herself.  She  was  protty  and  lively  bnt  oot 
talk  of  nothing  but  dress,  her  kitolieu,  and  two  chatty  ncig 
bouTS,  ohont  or  between  whom  was  comprised  the  circle  of  S 
ejcistenco  in  thought  and  action.  Her  ideas  did  not  flit  bey«a 
those.  Her  husband  in  the  meanwhile  was  discussing  the  n 
of  Europe,  was  deep  in  metaphysics,  or  eriticising  the  writers- 1 
QermBny,  with  other  huBhanda,  who  upon  arriving  at  home  bT 
on  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  in  a  neighbouring  "  hof  "  orlodgn 
house,  returned  to  ask  for  the  bed-candle. 

Women  thus  situated  live  in  a  state  of  negation,  tranquil  e 
undisturbed  by  the  jealeuaiea  and  rivalries  that  afflict  those  n 
go  much  into  society  ;  her  duties  are  few  and  clearly  define 
where  the  means  of  living  are  compotont  to  domestic  comfocl."- 
This  is  tree,  and  if  woman  be  created  to  be  greatly  inferior  1 
the  man  in  mental  accomplishments,  and  can  be  content  to  n 
thai  'inferiority  increase — if  in  fact  the  female  mind  can  tl 
complacont  under  a  state  of  dependance  and  even  degradaltw 
which  must  eoutinually  increase,  she  must  lessen  in  the  estimatio 
of  the  othOT  sQi,  and  be  destitute  of  all  incitement  to  the  ne\Ae 
purposes  of  her  existence. 
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This  poHJlion  of  the  (jrerman  wothch  I'eiidcd's 
other  sax.  an  inevitable  coosequcDce.  The  ladies  group  togethu* 
and  talk  (if  domestic  details,  kIiIIg  tlio  men  diacuuree  eIowI;  and 
gravely  upon  tlie  moat  obatnise  things,  even  upon  "  the  annlyais 
Irf  the  infiiiit*."  All  ia  oonrersution  between  the  sesos  is  foreign 
to  each  other.  The  Oennan  alwaja  appeared  to  ns  different  from 
oth^  men  in  the  society  of  woman,  except  when  he  is  dancing, 
and  oven  here  he  differed.  His  favourita  whirligig  waltx,  perfectly 
innocent  in  GeiinaDy,  if  not  in  other  countries,  affords  a  specimen 
of  the  man  as  affected  by  the  social  habits  of  the  sexes.  Husbimd 
and  wife,  age  and  youth,  waits  together  if  they  can  hut  waltz. 
Tha  young  will,  when  thoy  can,  by  tlie  force  of  natural  instinct 
pui  together,  but  it  is  only  the  strictly  young  who  feel  somotLing 
of  tbe  romantic  that  liaiicQ  in  this  way,  The  men  married  or 
single,  tho  mature  man,  will  wjilt7,  inditfwent  with  whom,  until 
the  centrifugal  is  set  at  defiauoe,  with  old  or  jousg,  married  or 
BLOgle.  Froiseart  said  the  English  got  drunk  soi'rowfuily,  and  in 
like  manner  the  German  waltzes  lugubriously.  Sixty  will  put  on 
the  heels  and  toes  of  sixteen,  and  ^hen  dance  witJi  uniform 
Bolemeity.  The  sua  and  planet  wheel  of  Watt's  steam  engine 
revolves  not  more  exactly  and  sobei'lj  in  a  prolongation  of  move- 
ment incredible  to  the  natives  of  other  oountries.  In  tliis  physi- 
cal display  almost  alone  ia  the  woman  seen  to  be  the  equal  of  the 
man.  The  joyou^Qss  of  dancing  in  other  countries  is  little 
shomi  here.  "In  Gei'Jnany,"  said  a  witty  French  lady,  "  ovea 
(lie  Oupids  carry  leaden  wiugs." 

The  German  universities  to  which  only  the  better  classes  of  the 
youth  go,  tend  to  foster  an  eschisiveneaa  of  female  society  coun- 
teracted somewhat  by  the  eailior  feelings  of  existence,  While 
^ere  be  has  no  leisure  to  consider  what  makes  no  immediate 
demand  upon  his  attention.  If  an  idler  he  seeks  the  pleaeurea 
of  the  gaming-table  or  the  bottle.  A  preference  for  the  society 
of  his  own  sex  is  naturally  in  all  cases  engendered  there.  In  the 
paternal  divelling  the  youth  had  seen  the  soparation  of  the  sexes 
«ouUnued  ;  the-fathor  out.  the  motlier  at  homo.  Haply  he  might 
hate  accompanied  the  father  to  the  scene  of  reason's  flow,  amid 
the  fume  of  the  pipe.  Returning  home  he  had  fonnd  his  parent, 
sa  conversable  just  before,  dumb  as  a  Sounder  in  the  family  di'clo, 
OB  if  woman  were  unworthy  of  participating  in  his  speculations. 
A  friend  drops  in,  and  all  at  once  he  becomes  animated — garridous 
as  a  gossip    of  twenty  speaking-powor.      Such  BCeues,  i 
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I  life,  cnnnot  but  lay  deep  founilationa  iu  the  minds  of 
youth  of  woman's  infL-rioritj — ond  fit  it  for  plnjfiTig  the  old  gams 
of  the  head  of  the  family  over  again. 

In  Germany,  or  at  least  in  Hanover,  the  humhler 
women  aeera  to  be  mere  hewera  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ; 
more  Giheonitish  than  the  ntales^a  natural  consequence  of  thdr 
moral  state,  In  England,  in  the  mo3t  preteudiug  cities, 
grown  women  and  handsome  girls  may  be  seen  daily,  on  all-four^ 
Bcrubhing  the  street  pavement  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  in  t' 
most  iuclenjBnt  weather,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  gibe  of  the  p 
fligate ;  perhaps  an  idle  shoulder-knotted  male  TOgabond,  in  1 
shape  of  a  eix-fcet-high  footman,  looking  on.  In  GeiTuan  citiMj 
the  female  domestics  may  be  seen,  too,  burthencd  like  mules,  w  * 
baskets  of  lumber  strapped  over  their  shoidders,  returning  wi 

JiurchnEes  from  fares  or  markets  of  all  sorts  of  things  for  t 
nmilicB  which  they  serve.  It  is  true,  that,  in  England,  thedegrfr 
dation  of  the  female  is  sot  on  account  of  her  eer,  but  because  stU 
ia  of  the  poorer  class,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pale  of  considei^ 
ation — where  money  is  the  criterion  of  worth  ;  while  in  GermanJ 
it  is  the  inferiority  of  the  acs  that  helps  to  palliate  the  drudgery, 
not  tho  lowlineaa  of  grade. 

From  whence  comes  the  neglect  of  woman  but  from  her  social 
depression.  A  good  deal  is  said  of  the  age  of  Teutonic  Lody-h 
— JVaw  Minne.  No  one  wili  deny  tho  kindness  of  Germans 
their  families,  and  their  possession  of  domestic  virtue  in  a  hi 
degree,  but  wo  do  not  credit  tho  tale  that  Germany  was  evei 
land  of  gallantly,  or  the  abode  of  that  devotional  love  exbihitei 
in  some  other  countries.  They  were  too  rough  in  their  notions, 
Their  passion  was  horse-play  to  the  gentle  affection  of  the  trouhtf 
doui-.  Why  has  not  the  German  female  arisen  to  the  social  levd 
of  other  countries— why  is  her  intellectual  place  not  higher  S 
With  the  kindly  domestic  feelings  of  the  German  this  is  singnlaii 
The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  the  domestic  circle  is  distinguished 
more  by  the  absence  of  anything  harsh  or  unloveable  than  by  Uw 
presence  of  eioiting  aSection  ;  by  a  state  of  negation,  iu  which' 
the  matrimonial  bark  glides  along  with  a  calm  current,  equallj 
iinwanned  by  snmmer  suns  nnd  unruffled  by  winter's  storms.  A 
state  very  like  that  indifference  to  good  or  evil,  that  stagnantf 
tranquillity  of  eiistcnce,  which  made  the  French  woman  say— 
•■  Anything  but  this  equability  in  conjugality,  even  if  my  busl»m(l 
ohould  sometimes  beat  mo  !  " 
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The  German  woman — wa  speak,  of  course,  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  women  of  Germany — may  not  feel  ber  esisting  coadition  so 
much  as  others  feci  it  for  her,  omng  to  Labit.  She  is  at  least 
mistress  of  lier  own  house  next  to  her  lord — all  in  Germany  must 
be  absolute  authority  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when  she  must  feel 
it,  because  Germany  has  made,  and  is  making,  such  rapid 
adrances.  German  woman  will  then,  like  Uer  mother,  Eto,  opea 
her  eyes  too  suddenly  upon  the  rcTelatiou  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  e*il.  She  will  see  how  equal  rights  have  been  withheld 
from  her.  The  men  will  find  it  politic  to  promote  a  disclosure 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  to  obviate  its  effects,  aban- 
doning their  filthy  habit  of  smoking  half  their  time  in  each  other's 
society,  and  theorising  until  reason  is  lost  in  misty  speculation. 
Let  them  make  women  intellectual  companions.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Germany  visits  it  without  hearing  testimony  to 
the  virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  Let  them  coat  away  the  remnant  of 
the  northern  ioavcn,  yet  remaining  in  the  depression  of  their 
females  as  regards  mental  culture,  and  place  woman  where  she 
ought  to  be.  Already  the  example  is  visible  in  the  states  border- 
ing upon  France  of  the  elevation  of  the  female  mind — it  is  to  be 
hoped  all  Germany  will  profit  by  it.  Everywhere  let  woman  but 
fe^  the  innate  Btrength  of  her  own  influenc:e,  and  not  be  slow  to 
exert  it.  Even  the  woman-dcgradJng  dogmas  of  the  Eldons  and 
other  Chancellors  of  England  may  this  way  bo  set  at  nought, 
mworthy  as  they  arc  either  of  reason,  humanity,  or  law.     Let 

man  look  to  it ! 

T.  T. 


MARYLEBONE  MERCY. 


Brar  her  forth — the  earth  hath  ona 
SnfPrer  less  now  she  hath  gone — 
Bear  her  forth  from  that  chil!  hearth, 
Whare  the  voice  of  song  or  mirth 
Never  woke ;  bnt  day  by  day 
Cold  and  hanger  watch 'd  their  prey — 
Watch'd  their  prey,  while  eveiy  week, 
Waner  grew  the  saff'rer's  cheek ; 
And  her  thin  frame,  wasting  slow, 
Starting  bonea  and  sinews  diow — 
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Starting  throng^  the  shrunken  frame, 

Parcfa'd  with  feyer's  burning  flame — 

Parched  with  fever,  hanger  bred, 

Had  she  better  not  be  dead  ? 

Foodless,  fdelless,  scarce  was  left 

Of  her  "WTetched  garb  the  w€jft ; 

And  her  half-clad,  feeble  fd€t, 

Shiver 'd  in  the  wintry  street-— 

Shivered,  while  the  hopeless  one 

To  the  poor-house  gates  crept  on. 

Not  less  chill,  and  cold  the  grave, 

Than  the  charity  that  gave 

Stintingly  its  meagre  dole. 

Pauper's  bread — for  which  the  whole 

Of  the  live-long  day  stood  she 

Dying  of  inanity. 

Dying,  oh !  how  dull  must  grow 

Eyes  inured  to  human  woe ; 

Since  none  marked,  what  all  might  trace. 

Want  and  sickness  in  her  face. 

She  had  work'd,  and  she  had  moil'd, 

LabourM,  striven,  over-toil'd. 

Till  disease  and  famine  grew 

Stronger  than  the  will  to  do. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  she 

Ask  them  for  their  charity. 

There  had  rested  on  her  name 

No  dark  shadow,  blight,  or  blame ; 

Honest,  womanly,  and  meek, 

Loving  not  her  woes  to  speak ; 

Such  the  spotless  fame  that  death, 

Gathered  from  her  neighbour's  breath ; 

But  these  virtues  wanting  gold. 

Left  her  famish d^  naked,  cold — 

Cold  to  death,  the  snow-wreaths  lie 

Over  all  her  misery. 

But  its  plaining  sharp  and  drear, 

Crieth  in  the  nation's  ear  ; 

Crieth  from  her  pauper  shroud. 

From  the  earth  to  Heaven  aloud  ! 


HEADS  AND   TAILS   OF   FAMILIES. 
BY^AUL  BELL. 

No,  I. — The  DiaciPUKE  or  iin:  Daulets. 

I  PERCEIVE  among  the  deaths  of  the  past  year,  sir,  the  name  <d 
an  old  neighbour  of  mine,  whom  tlie  world  knew  as  a  good  maa, 
and  n  just  citizen  ;  and  mysolf,  as  one  of  the  moat  lutive  commis- 
rionera  of  sewers,  the  most  punctual  atteudunt  of  workhouee 
Wards,  the  moat  eager  propoimJer  of  sanatory  receipts  (aa  the 
jti^OD.  goes),  when  fever  wits  out  among  the  poor,  that  ever 
alighted  upon  the  oarth.  "  So  Dabie;  is  gone  !  "  was  my  Mrs. 
Bell's  remark  ;  "why,  I  was  thinking  of  him  only  this  morn- 
ing— fancying  him  up  to  the  elbows  in  Indian  meal  ;  but  eating 
none  of  the  bread  himself."  It  is  many  years  since  be  removed 
from  oar  neighbourhood,  though  not  before  we  had  teamed  that 
Dmblej  at  home  was  a  perfectly  different  man  fiiim  what  Dabley 
represented  himself  to  be  when  abroad  among  Hospital  Doctors, 
and  Churchwardens,  and  Sclioolm asters,  and  Turnkeys. 

"  Neighbour  Dahley  "-^as  be  used  to  be  called,  by  way  of  teati- 
mony  to  his  substance  and  usefulness,  1  suppose — was  a  rich  man, 
with  a  comely  presence,  and  an  address  which,  as  Mrs.  Hard- 
casUe  says  of  Tony  Liimpim,  "  could  charm  the  bird  fi'om  the 
tree,"  provided  that  the  bird  was  not  a  very  o!d  one.     Though 

iMrs.  Bell  declares  I  found  out  nothing  of  the  kind,  at  the  time — 
it  was  always  too  hearty,  too  cheerful,  too  caressing,  for  my  taste. 
Were  you  ever  so  busy;  in  the  street — on  a  market  day — die  east 
wind  blowing,  and  jaar  projligate  tooth  aching,  Dabley  would  not 
let  you  pass  without  a  shake  of  the  hand,  which  you  felt  till  the 
asit  milestone.  He  always  foimd  you  "looking  your  best," — a 
communication  most  unpleasing  when  you  know  yourself  to  be  as 
bilious  as  ft  marygold— -always  asked  after  all  your  family,  par- 
ticularly recollecting  your  wife's  mother — and  used  to  provoke  me 
especially,  by  reminding  me  as  often  as  we  met,  of  "  that  capital 
cnp  of  tea  Mrs.  Bell  gave  ua,"  on  an  evening  many  years  old  ;  it 
being  perfectly  known  in  our  house,  that  my  valuable  wife,  other- 
hVim  Mrs.  Pcerybinglo's  equal,  ia  particularly  UTiVviclij  O^ei  'Oa'i 
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kellle.    Your  indifferent  questioner  can  be  truly  offcnslTe.    I  n 
with  a  Baronet   ouoe  a  quarter — on  [lublic  busineaa,    sir, — ■ 
never  fails  to  ask  me,  where  I  am  Uying  :  whether  I  am  mar 
agam;  and  what  is  my  opiuien  of  indigo ;  though  I  have  told  Lim,  i 
Duoo,  one  million  of  times,  that  I  dou't  know  the  article  by  aigh 
even. — And  in  my  forthcoming  "  Boft  of  III- Brec ding  "  (whJd 

Lady was  to  have  edited— being  competent— had  she  not  dia 

of  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the  commoditj)  I  shall  not  forge 
Sir  Dutton  Hardaore,  But,  I  think  that  a  BjmpathiBer  withon 
sympathy  is  harder  to  bear  with,  than  one  who  makes  no  seer* 
of  his  utter  neglect  and  want  of  interest.  And  from  the  tim 
when  Dabley  began  to  take  up  the  chimney  of  our  dining-room  a 
a  topic,  and  never  to  forget  to  be  aorry  that  it  smoked  so,  and  t 
rocoraraeiid  Mr.  Monk's  Cowl  as  an  infallible  cure,  I  began  to  bi 
quite  sure  that  all  his  glitter  was  not  gold — and  to  be  as  certd) 
as  if  I  lived  in  the  house  that  he  had  plenty  of  amoke,  if  not  « 
£ro,  by  his  own  fireside. 

But  Dabley  was,  in  the  world's  eye,  a  pious  man.  Though  i 
osceUc — being  jovial,  even,  in  his  air,  in  the  street,  and  at  tabb 
and  after  "  business  had  been  despatched," — he  enjoyed  f 
renown  among  those  of  his  own  faith  for  fervent  religion.  *' 
cheerful  spirit  of  his  family  devotions,"  (to  use  the  language  of  hi 
admirers  aud  friends),  was  as  familiar  to  the  members  of  it 
Keverend  Mr.  Scrupler's  congregation,  as  Dabley 's  handsome  pa 
glistening  with  its  well- varnished  mahogany,  and  gay  vrilh  i 
orimaon  and  gold  service  books.  If  there  were  rumours  of  wa 
oil  the  earth,  he  was  thankful — rejoiced  when  pestilence  brol^ 
out — grew  grateful  over  a  neighbour's  broken  leg — and  foon 
matter  for  praise  in  the  teaching  which  Mr.  Stackpoole'a  audde 
and  unexpected  bankruptcy  afforded  him.  Never  was  man  s 
Bunny,  so  courteous  ;  so  ample  in  good  words  and  busy  deeds;  9 
largely  praised  by  those  who  knew  him  httle.  Strangers  wishdi 
to  pass  the  liousc  wliei-e  such  Benevolence  flom-ished — still  more  t 
feed  on  the  manna  of  his  table — for  Dabley  miuntained  a  rich  oi 
easy  hoapitolity.  How  he  escaped  from  passing  for  a  Saint  up 
earth  it  may  be  hard  to  e^iplain  to  those  who  have  not  studied  th< 
genus, — of  which,  unluckily,  he  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last. 

My  disenchantment  (not  to  speak  of  the  smoky  chimney  inter 
ference)  dated  from  the  moment  of  our  ktiotning  Dabloy'a  familj 
— not  dining  with  them^for  then  ftH  was  glossy,  and  luxurious^ 
and  wnrm,  .ind  flowing ;  but  knowing  them,  at  unexpected  times  f 
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and  out  of  the  routine  for  which  every  one  mai/  Aac«  rohearsed  his 
pott.  We  hod  hepn  acquainted  with  the  faces  and  the  clothes  of 
c  Miss  Dableys,  and  the  two  young  men,  for  two  years,  ere 
ts  hroiight  about.  Hearty  as  their  father 
E  keep  a  house  so  shut  op,  save  just  at 
He  answered  for  every  child  he  had  : 
iian.  Anne  Dabley  was  an  invalid : 
lom  for  the  day,  with  a  blinding  head- 
ache," if  any  ono  wanted  to  call  upon  her.  Jessie  had  ridden  out 
with  one  of  Iiet  brothers — and  "  it  would  have  been  such  a  treat 
for  Sara  an  hour  earlier ! — Juat  then,  her  German  master  was 
with  her  :  " — this,  for  my  Mrs.  Bell,  who  used  to  admire  "  how, 
in  a  house  where  there  was  no  mother,  a  father  managed  so  per- 
petually to  watch  over  his  daughters — no  one  but  so  indefatigable 
and  excellent  a  man,"  etc.,  etc.  For  me — who  am  far  more 
easily  backed  (as  we  have  it  in  the  north), — it  was  enough,  once 
simply  to  he  told  that  Philip  was  reading  before  he  went  to  the 
University,  and  that  Theodore  was  particularly  fond  of  companions 
of  his  own  age  {no  singlo  sou!  of  whom  were  ever  seon  by  dweller 
in  Halcyou  Bow),  and  I  soon  gave  up  attempting  to  make,  either 
for  myself  or  mine,  closer  acquaintance  with  young  people,  whose 
pleasant  looks,  and  pleasant  but  rather  pensive  manners,  had 
disposed  me  to  venture  advances. 

Tmth,  however,  will  out, — at  least  in  Halcyon  Row.  Had  Junius 
lived  there,  and  kept  himself  as  entirely  to  himself  as  the  Juniper 
family  at  No.  16  A,  wo  should  have  tracked  him  out.  Had  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  been  shut  up  in  the  hack-room  at  Mr. 
Dabley's,  on  the  third  floor,  which  had  never  been  opened,  no  ohe 
could  tell  when,  the  door  barred  across,  and  the  key  lost  (to  all 
which  facts  the  Lo  Grands  were  ready 
known  which  of  Her  Majesty's  Cousin 
Lord  Byron  come  to  life  again! — i  , 
about  it."  To  this  day  wc  can  never  agree  which  of  ua  made  the 
discovery,  that  the  invalid  Mias  Dablcy  was  no  Miss  Dubley  any 
longer,  but  a  married  woman.  To  whom  aho  had  been  married 
was  never  clearly  known.  A  Pole — a  Roman  Catholic — a  rope- 
dancer — a  man  of  colour — a  Frenchman,  with  a  wife  at  Blois — n 
banker's  clerk,  who  had  mado  off  to  No- Man 'a- Laud,  with  bank- 
notes quilted  into  his  waistcoat — Mr.  Dabley's  footman,  Saul,  who 
stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings  ; — it  was  ascertained,  past 
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of  theso  individnals  ;  Bnd  tlie  diapoi^tioos  of  the  husband  were  u 
Torious  as  his  nttributes.  Sut  less  open  to  doubt  and  to  question 
was  the  truth,  that,  wholhor  or  not  she  was  divorced,  or  whether 
or  not  he  was  hnngeil.  or  hnd  more  uatnrally  ileeeaaed — ^from 
Ihe  moment  thnt  Mr.  Dabley's  house  had  roeeived  his  daughter, 
■he  had  been  forbidileB  to  bear  her  husband's  name  ;  nor  had  her 
fetlier  ever  spoken  to  her,  save  at  the  show-dinners,  where  it 
behoved  the  show-CIiristian  to  play  the  amiable  parent  among  hifl. 
children.  The  poor  ibing  was  one  of  a  gmtle  nature,  unable 
I  struggle  against  the  perpetual  tyranny  of  disapprobation.     Grrmmd 

^^_  to  the  dust  with  the  shame  which  accompanied  a  position  in  every 
^^K^i^spect  so  equivocal ;  perhaps  (who  knows  ?)  struggling  with  som* 
^^H"  affections  for  an  unworthy  one  which  she  was  bidden  to  fear  op  hj: 
^^Ftiie  roots,  with  nought  to  replace  ^em  ;  at  first,  to  eseapft 
1^^^  inquiry — and  the  worse  neeeBsity  of  perpetually  acting  a  par^ 
she  feigned  invalidism,  Gradually,  aud  in  no  long  period, the  jest 
grew  into  sad,  sad  earnest;  and  the  unhappy,  unassisted,  unci»nfort«d 
mourner,  (for  even  her  sisters  durst  only  minister  to  her  sorrow  is 
1   secret)  pined,  took  to  her  room,  and  d.ied.      There  was  a  hand' 

e  tombstone  laid  over  her,  and  wo  were  instructed  not  to  n 
I  tion  her  name  to  any  of  the  family.  Some  said  their  grief 
I  too  great  to  bear  condolence.  My  Mrs,  Bell,  however,  will  now 
T  have  it,  thfit  she  noticed  relief  on  every  countenance.  One  eaiplin 
I  lisd  escaped  from  the  prison ;  was  clear  of  the  tyranny  of  thi 
.  most  pious  father  and  beet-hearted  neighbour  in  Ilalcyon  Row  t 
[  There  was  one  less  left  to  suffer,  and  to  witness  suffering. 

~t  is  amazing  how  long  a  reputation  will  last ! — how  far  si 
[  words  and  a  smiling  face  will  carry  a  man.  But  shortly 
I  Anne  Dabley's  death,  when  the  family  began  to  act  being  se 
[  the  world  again,  my  wife  and  myself  became  aware  that  much 
[  passed  in  the  kind  father's  house,  of  which  the  kind  father  littlB 
[  3reamed.  French  novels  were  smuggled  in  by  the  liolf-hundred, 
though  Mr,  BaWey  would  not  hear  of  such  an  enormity 
Enghsh  work  of  fiction  to  poison  the  morals  of  his  young  peiqde. 
Snatches  of  plays  and  concerts  were  enjoyed  in  dark  comers,  «n4 

kin  stolen  bonnets  ;  dangerous  as  they  wore  deiir,  from  the  necoBUtf 
of  the  parties  partaking  therein  presenting  themselves  at  prayers 
I  could  prove  that  Theodore  frequented  haunts  more  vicions  atiUr 
if  it  was  my  business  to  call  other  people's  attention  to  spot! 
where  profligacy  flourishes,  with  a  view  to  keeping  tbem  thenca. 
There  was  something  insincere,  and  shy,  and  mysterious  about  the 
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Bt ; — raoBt  painful  to  nil  tnith-telling  people  to  encounter. 
d  not  seem  to  trast  each  other  ;  were,  every  one  of  them, 
n  Uie  GDBtch  "  (my  Mrs.  BcU's  plirnse)  for  smaU  indulgences  and 
rquisites,  and  that  something  more  than  their  share,  tlie  need  of 
has  tnade  many  a  man  a  niurderer.     Their  very  voices  got 
;  their  very  faces  an  expression  ;  and  "  the  Dabley  look  " 
■BO  to  be  a  hyword  in  our  family,  for  everything  that  was  cot 
rerboai'd  and  graceful" — before  I  could  prevent  it.     Wien  a 
n-  a  nickname  is  once  rooted,  there  's  nothing  for  it  but  to 
No  check  nor  exorcism  will  make  an  end  of  itr— no  Dr. 
_^^         1  cane — no  Mr.  Trimmer's  texts  ;    as,   I  daresay,   other 
>  Seade  of  Families  besides  myself  have  found. 

Bat.  to  return  to  tbese  unlucky  young  people.  'Tis  not  in  na- 
ture for  years  to  go  on  nnderauch  a  system,  without  everybody 
being  tJie  worse-  for  it.  Gaol-keeping — ere  the  Howards  took  it 
in  hand — was  as  bad  I  preaumefor  the  Gaolers  as  for  their  Wardt. 
What  Anne  Dabloy  bad  done,  Jessie  repeated  with  improvements  ; 
adding  a  publicity  which  rendered  secrecy  or  mystificaljoa  ioiposei- 
ble,  even  to  such  a  Mafit«r  Mason  as  her  father.  .Jocosely  had  my 
Mrs.  Bell  once  said  to  that  jovial  man,  "  Why,  Sir,  if  you  won't 
give  your  daughters  a  chance  of  being  married  properly,  they  '11 
take  one  for  themselves,  out  of  the  window,  some  moonlight  night  1" 
little  drenmiug  that  Jessie  luid  been  locked  up  in  her  room  for  nine 
weeks,  because  Mr.  Wicksey,  of  Wicksey  Manor,  had  wanted  to 
make  her  its  La«ly.  Well,  my  wife  is  as  good  a  prophetess  in 
her  way,  as  Mademoiselle  Le  Normand,  or  the  Mesmeric  Lady, 
who  kniiws  everybody's  ailments,  and  has  for  undo  a  Doctor 
who  can  cure  evOTything — Death  and  all.  Mr.  Wicksey,  who  did 
not  like  being  treated  hke  a  "  thief  in  the  night,"  took  pet  and 
manied  another  young  Lady,  on  which  poor  unlucky  Jessie  took 
pot  still  more  remarkably,  and  "made  off"  with  a  common 
soldier.  'Tis  wonderful  how  some  women  will  ruin  tliemsolves — 
Bool  and  body — rather  than  not  show  spirit!  We  have  always 
&iicied  tlittt  the  Dabley  Gaol  must,  thereupon,  have  become  so 
tritoleraldc — though  the  diiiuers  went  on,  and  the  amoolh  face  was 
inatntained,  ss  if  nothing  had  happened — that  Sara  had  uo  choice 

Efc  no  other  man  chanced  to  be  at  hand)  save  to  propose  to 
Qcrmoa  master,     Off  she  went  with  him,  at  all  events  ;  and, 
w>ug  of  Hogg's  puts  it  neatly, — 
"  So  tiicFi!  was  an  cud  of  her  :  " 
ilk  of  meii  hunting  women,  of  a  Lovelace  tracking  a  Clarissa : 
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a  LorJ  Grange  imprisoning  in  one  of  "  tlie  wiiid-swept  Orcadea  " 
hia  termagant  of  ft  wife ;  a  Sir  Kit  Rockrcnt  (the  fnct  Toaohed 
for  bj  Miss  Edgewortb!)  aliuttiug  up  "tlio  Jaeiih"  he  b&d 
niavricd  for  her  money,  in  "  the  barrock-rooin  !" — I  am  hold  to 
Bay  that  male  hardness  and  wont  of  chanty  is  smal],  compared 
with  that  of  the  female  against  the  female,  when  the  latter  is 
"  nnfortuaate."  Hero  is  something,  assuredly,  for  the  strong- 
minded  woman  to  do — of  more  Cbriatiaa  consequence,  than  lh« 
emancipation  of  herself,  into  the  pulpit,  or  on  to  the  woolsaok — or 
making  the  Law  Courts  her  Home — or  the  chair  of  Logic  or  of 
Chemistry,  the  rocking-chair  of  her  children  I  I  do  not  here 
BpL-ak  of  Women's  hori*or  of  Women  who  hare  strayed,  slipped,  or 
EtumtiJcd  ; — but  of  the  spirit  of  critical  uukindDcse  enkindled  by 
the  smallest  aberration  from  Mrs.  Grundy's  code — or  by  the  success 
which  shall  ho  thought  one  tittle  greater  than  Bella  a  beauty,  or 
Sophia's  sweetness,  or  Anne's  accomplishments,  or  Mary's  money, 
or  Fanny's  family,  or  Jane's  intellect,  or  Tetty's  temper — merit 
according  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  I  have  wondered  to  see  what 
an  ingenuity  of  bittomoas  Women,  otherwise  stupid  and  poor  in 
iuvontion,  can  exhibit  on  the  occasion  of  an  elopement — or  a  too 
good  match !  Without  ""Btop,  lot,  or  hinderance, "  all  the  turtle- 
doves*—tho  irreproachable  wives,  and  excellent  mothers  of  Halcyon 
Eow — took  part  with  Mr.  Dnbley  !  Mrs.  Peek  "could  speak  to 
hia  pleasantness  the  day  they  had  dined  there  upon  the  swan." 
llisa  Le  Grand,  "  had  never  seen  in  htm  any  greater  admlratiou 
of  good,  old  famUiea,  than  such  as  was  fit  and  proper :  though 
Vs  1  too  rare."  Kre.  Lovelady  bad  "  noticed,  again  and  again, 
T.  Dabley's  politeness  to  his  daughters  :  "  "more  liko  a  lover's 
in  B  father's  "  was  her  perpetual  codicil.  Ono  and  all"would 
guided  by  him  !  They  were  sure  that  he  would  do  what  was 
just  i  Tltey  owed  him,  each  and  all,  too  much  pei-sonal  kindness, 
to  do  anything  which  might  add  to  the  pain  so  eiceltent  a  person 
must  feel  at  his  daughters'  disappointing  hira  so  cruelly  !  "  I  had 
much  ado  to  keep  my  Mrs.  Bell  still ;  on  the  plea,  that  the  less 
she  said  in  answer  to  all  this,  the  more  she  might  be  able  to  do, 
if  the  poor  runaways  wanted  her  help.  But  no  one's  help  was 
^^^  needed  or  asked  for,  Kot  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  these 
^^Kdopements,  Mr,  Dabley  sold  the  house  in  Halcyon-row.  No 
^^^BOre  swan  dinners ;  no  more  cheerful  bustle  on  hoard  days ;  no 
^^Kiore  goodly  exhibition  of  the  gold  and  crimson  books  in  the  rich 
^^Kiahogany  pew  !    "  Ourneighbouitood,"  I  heard  it  said,  till  I  waa 
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sick,  "  would  never  get  over  such  a  loss  !  "  It  did  recover  itself, 
nevertheleas :  in  what  manner,  I  maj  possihly  tell  some  fataro 
Jay. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  moment,  that  the  operation  was  eooa 
effected — and  that  the  Dahleya  would  have  been  forgotten,  had 
not  tlie  fruits  of  family  discipline,  iu  their  case,  heen  eomewhat 
prominent.  The  poor,  rash  creature  who  eloped  with  the  Skeleton 
Jacket,  Lad  put  the  nhole  force  of  her  life  into  that  one  act  of 
breaking  prison  : — having  no  sfrength,  and  neither  encourage- 
intnt  nor  asGistance  to  raieo  her  husband  to  her  level,  she 
Bnnk  to  his.  The  fellow — finding  that  to  marry  a  Lady  without 
a  siipenee,  whose  father  would  not  pay  a  pound  or  raise  a  finger 
towards  his  discharge,  was  by  no  means  amnsing  in  its  conse- 
i]uences, — very  aoon  took  out  his  disappointment  and  discomfort, 
in  the  Brute  fashion  :  and  began  to  maltreat  her.  She  had  shown 
ahendy,  that  when  refuge  was  the  question,  she  cared  not  for 
debasement — and  took  to  tho  worst,  vulgarest  consolation.  Before 
the  year  was  out,  she  was  dead  of  the  dram-botlle  1  The  end  of 
Sara  Dabley  is  not  yet  come :  her  strong  romantic  nnd  artistic 
tendencies,  which,  denied  a  due  safety-valyo,  led  her  to  carry  ofl'  n 
German  (possibly  from  the  vague  notion,  bo  common  among 
woTOCn,  that  every  man  of  that  nation  is  more  poetical  and  pic- 
turesqtie,  than  the  average  John  Bull) — madeher  quit  him,  so  soon 
as  tliey  had  reached  the  continent ;  so  soon  as  more  showy  tempta- 
tions presented  themselves,  at  the  moment  when  she  had  mastered 
the  flattering  fact  that  her  husband's  resources  would  insure  her 
that  one  meal  a  day — not  a  Dabley  meal ! — and  as  many  gowua  in 
the  year.  She  is  now  npon  the  stage,  under  a  false  name  :  passed 
from  hand  to  hand — from  proteetor  to  protector,— as  the  saying 
is !  She  has  played  in  this  town :  and  my  Mrs.  Bell  doelareB 
that  there  wae  hardly  a  house  in  the  Row,  where  the  fi'ont  porlour 
shutters  were  not  closed  the  day  after  her  arrival ;  for  "what 
thouldve  do  " — asked  some  one  pnthotieally — "were  that  creature 
to  force  her  way  in  ?  "  Her  exit  from  this  life  will  possibly  be  such 
an  one  as  the  public  favourite  described,  when,  to  some  one 
remonatrating  on  her  extravagance,  and  add bg.  "What  do  you 
think  will  become  of  you  ?  " — she  answered,  coldly  looking  up  in 
his  face, — "  Sti'ow  and  the  hospital !  " 

Theodore  Dabley  has  disappeared,  too ;  no  one  knows  wherefore 
or  whither  ;  since  Phihp  has  studied  his  father's  book — answers 
}  (juestions,  and  has  a  way  with  him,  at  once  ctudiai  awl  ic^ix^- 
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,  M-hicb  makes  it  not  emsj  (o  aak  any.     He  lives  at ,  % 

has  niniTicJ  a  joung  dcUcittc  creature.     Thej  bare  a  boj  tuiil  t' 
girla  :  und  the  Dnbley  Gaol  is  open  for  Ibc  cliiUlren  of  anotlutf 
generatioQ. 

There  aro  many  tender-hearted  people,    who,  like    Guetbe'l 
mother,   de&iro  not  to  be  told  when  a  child  is  run  '      '' 

street,  or  a  neighbouring  gossip  ia  burnt  to  death  ;   or  „ — ^-^^ 

tral  ^iua  jar  ia  broken  in  the  lower  etory.  And  tb&se,  I  iouiii 
not,  will  consider  me  as  an  old  Eill-joy — a  Death's-head  at  tbttl 
New  Year's  Day  dinner,  for  "ripping  up  "  such  " uuctHnfortaUt 
stories."  There  are  many  people,  again,  of  the  old  schiKil — M 
whom  "  the  right  dirino  ' '  of  Parents  is  as  solemn  and  saered  an 
article  of  faith,  as  the  wickedness  of  Papists,  or  tlio  Materialistifc 
of  men  of  science  ;  and  would  fain  cry  "  Hush !  "  with  all  thetr 
might :  first  dispute  my  facta — next,  declare  "  that  nuthiog  iranU 
havo  made  those  young  people  different," — and  lastly,  insist,  tba" 
it  ia  wicked  and  dangerous  to  dwell  upon  such  grieTauces,  in  1h 
presence  of  a  generation,  ready  enough,  already,  to  rebel  ;  and  t 
fling  off  the  yoke.  "Motives"  and  "intentions"  areaivay84 
shabby  sort  of  excuse  ;  one  not  susceptible  of  proof — so  I  ^ 
affront  the  seJfiah  Hoft-hearted,  or  the  Promoters  of  tba  Pm 
Masonic  Mystery,  by  thrusting  my  "good  meaning"  into  thea 
faces.  But,  1  will  ask  any  one  who  h&s  reaehed  middle  age,  anj 
bod  means  of  observation,  nhether  ho  Las  not  known  Dableya  d 
some  kind  or  other  ;  whether  he  can  coll  to  mind  no  lives  wastoj 
— no  characters  ground  to  pieces,  hy  the  pressure  of  t 
Tyranny  conceiving  itself  Righteous  Authority  ?  I  will  put  it  ti 
any  father  or  mother,  whether  Truth  or  Falsehood  is  preferable  ai 
a  fireside  giiest  ; — how  far  the  idea  that  "  tho  young  must  suffa 
because  they  suffered  when  they  were  yonng.  themselves,"  (| 
esrious,  tra^-comical  sort  of  vengeance  ! )  may,  or  may  not  be  mil 
taken  for  that  resolution  to  promote  tho  happiness  of  every  lifinj 
creature,  which  implies  Justice  and  considoratencss  in  equal  prt 
portions  !  I  would  bid  them  define  "  A  sense  of  duty,"— 
inquire  n'hat  part  of  themselves  they  would  have  obeyed :  theii 
Reason,  or  their  Folly — ascertain  what  importance  they  gire  tl 
tlieir  own  sympatiiies  and  antipathies  as  overruhng  the  destimo 
of  others — dcspi'ihe  how  far  the  acquiescence  of  tho  lip,  whil 
Defiance  is  rankling  at  the  heart,  can  satisfy  their  ideas  of  domes 
tic  intercourse  among  grown  ].>eople — to  what  degree  the  nak« 
possession  of  power  can  content  a  virtuous  man  or  woman. — Lai 
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put  off  the  matter  as  a  sopliistry — get  rid  of  it,  hj  getting 
into  a  pftssioii  with  "  an  old  meddhng  fellow,  who  wantB  to  roako 
juischicf  betwixt  parents  and  children."  It  is  no  scramble  on  the 
part  of  the  middle-aged,  to  be  repaid  for  what  they  have  undergone 
in  the  shape  of  straggle,  sorrow,  privation  :  of  Hope  long  deferred, 
BO'l  Talent  turned  aside  from  its  natural  direction — but  a  riglit 
and  a  wrong  administration  of  the  power  given  to  acconntable 
beings  in  trust  for  others.  It  is  a  question  between  Buch  selfish 
r^tacity  for  power  as  makes  the  Inquisitor,  the  Slave-DriTer..  the 
Tortnrer — and  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
given  life.  Waiving  the  impossibility  of  the  most  stringent  thumb- 
screw and  strait- waist*; oat  system  to  produce  the  miserable  result 
demanded — abutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Dableys  (lilte  Lady 
Addas)  be  they  ever  so  well  watched,  or  carefully  husbanded  for 
■ket,  will  break  bounds,  and  marry  red- coats— what  do  we 
by  trying  to  set  the  Slave  free,  and  to  civilise  the  Heathen — 
Sticking  camellias  in  the  Murderer's  button-hole  :  and  moaning 
tr  the  Miscreant  whose  fraudulent  bankruptcy  has  thrown  the 
aged  and  solitary  of  a  country  village  into  cureiesa  poverty— if  we 
nake  of  our  own  houses,  a  Plantation,  where  no  thought  or  fancy, 
ttve  the  master's,  may  be  reared — or  a  Wigwam,  where  the  woman 
weeps  or  wants  any  extras  (her  task  done)  is  silenced  with  a 
—or  a  condemned  Ward,  from  which  Innocence,  (not  Guilt), 
glad  to  escape,  even  to  hai'd  labour  iu  a  foreign  land — or  a 
where  sits  an  Arch-Debtor,  more  ruthless,  grasping,  and  self- 
leient,  than  the  harshest  of  the  species  ever  seen  in  Boainghall 

1  pray  you — whom  it  moat  concerns — think  of  these  things,  ere 

n  deny  the  existence  of  Dahley  discipline,  in  more  places  than 

Haleyon  Row  ! — ero  you  permit  "Mad"  to  stand  for  -'Bad  "  in 

yoor  vocabulary — or  ere  yon  smooth  the  matter  over  to  your  con- 

wnencea,  and  sinking  down  into  quiescence — or  escaping  ^m 
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THE  PHARISEES  OF  THE  RAIL. 

HE  EDITOR.) 

GallovigaU,  Oltagme. 
SiB, — 'T  is  Sunday  morniug — the  people  here  call  it  Sabhath — 
e  word  Sunday  not  being  esteemed  sufficiently  holy  by  the 
iw-hating  community,  by  which  I  am  Kurrounded.    The  bella,  in 
a  dozen  steeples,  are  keepiug  up  a  deafening  jingle-jangle,  as 
though — Heaven  knows  how  many  gigantic  triangles  were  per- 
forming a  grand  charivari.      I  don't  pretend  tounderatand  the 
theological  distinction  between  the  sounds  produced  by  beU-metot 
id  human  lips  ;  but  I  preBome  there  ia  a  wide  hne  of  demarca- 
inaBmuch  as  I  haye  been  gravely  frowned  upon  by  Saimders, 
the  head-waiter,  for  breaking  out  into  half-a-dozen  unconscious 
Maritana,"  over  my  cookies  and  Finan  Haddie.  Indeed, 
launders,  who' has  jast  despatched  his  "morning,"  in  the  shape 
goodly  glass  of  whisky — an  operation  which  he  will  repeat, 
ibably  every  half-hour  till  further  notice — was  kind  enough  to 
[form  me  that  "  siccan  like  gangings  on  were  nae  fit  for  th» 
ird's  Day."     Whisky   driuking,  however,  is,  in  honest  Saun- 
rs'  opinion,  a,  "  ganging-on  "  quite  fit  and  proper  for  any  day, 
iturday  or  Sunday. 

Dismayed  by  my  friend  the  waiter's  theological  scrupulosity,  I 
launtered  from  the  breakfust-tahle  to  the  wmdow.  It  was  a  foggy, 
.  lismal  morning,  and  the  good  folks  of  Glasgow,  who  thi'onged  the 
pavements  on  their  way  to  the  several  churches,  free  and  esta- 
blished, which  mutually  "deal  damnation"  upon  each  other  with  veiy 
great  energy  and  perseverance,  every  Sunday  morning,  looked  b» 
dismal  and  foggy  as  the  weather.  Cabs  and  coaches  conveyed  the 
wealthy  worshippers — it  having  been  long  au  understood 
in  Scotland,  and  not  there  only — that  the  Sabbath  » 
isecrated  by  public  conveyances,  such  as  omnibuses  or  stage- 
ooaohes,  distinguished  by  a  vulgar  number  ;  whereas  the  sanctiQ' 
of  the  day  ia  not  one  whit  broken  iuto  by  private  vehicles  boast- 
ing the  more  aristocrntie  coat  of  arais.  The  Bible  is  revereiuJed 
in  Scotland  certainly.  It  ia  esteemed  above  the  Ledger,  but 
lelow  the  Hook  of  Heraldry.     The  General  Assembly  ia  all  very 
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irell ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  ofTenJ  the  Ilernld's  College.  Tlio 
rich  man  may  break  the  Sabbath  aa  be  pleases  in  bia  carriage  : 
tlie  poor  man  ia  not  allowed  even  a  chauco  of  cracking  it  in 
a  Eteamer  or  omnibus. 

Musing  on  these  inconsistencies  of  my  respected  friends  nortli 
of  the  Tweed,  and  respectfully  declining  Saunders'  offer  of  n 
"  seat  ander  that  precious  Saimt  Jahez  Maewbackit,  whoso  out- 
pourings hod  a'  the  smeddum  o'  Gospel  grace,  and  nane  o'  the 
vain  arrogance  o'  human  learning,"  I  asked  for  the  time-bili  of 
the  RaUway  to  Edinburgh. 

"ou  '1!  hae  forgotten  that  there  'a  nae   Sabbath  trains  the 

responded  Saunders. 
No  Sunday  trains !     You  don't  mean  to  say  that  tlie  wholo 
itnunication  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh — between  the 
two  great  cities  of  Scotland- — two  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
empire — is  entirely  interrupted,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours, 
every  week  ? " 

"  Ay,  but  I  do,  though,"  said  Saimders.  "  Gude  he  praised, 
it  has  g'ien  us  the  grace !  Mucklo  need  there  was  o't.  I 
Ina  he  surprised  if  the  rot  i'  the  potatoes  was  to  stop  wi'  the 
tbath  trains." 

fii  .'  Edinburgh  within  fifty  miles  of  me,  and  yet 
inaccessible.  My  business  there  was  of  the  last  importance  :  lifo 
and  death,  in  fact,  might  hang  upon  my  presence  or  absence. 
The  welfare  and  future  proapecta  of  whole  families  depended  upon 
the  signature  of  certain  papera  by  a  hand  long  enfeebled  by  sick- 
ness, and  now  daily  expected  to  be  paralysed  by  death.  What 
was  to  be  done  !  No  stage-coach — no  conveyance  :  ibo  high- 
road had  been  so  entirely  cut  up,  the  inns  and  post-houses  so 
utterly  deserted,  that  the  diffieulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
post-horses  were  quite  insuperable.  Tbo  Kailway  Company  had  a 
monopoly  of  conveyance.  They  posseased  tlie  only  means  by 
which  transit  was  possible.  They  had  ohtoined  certain  powers 
from  the  legislature  for  the  promotion  of  traffic  and  intercourse, 
and  these  powers  they  used  for  the  prevention  of  traffic  and  inter- 
course. Four  men  dared  to  make  laws  for  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  Four  men  dared  to  prescribe  to  their  fellow-men  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  keep  the  Sabbath.  Four  men  dared 
to  enslave  four  hundred  thousand.  Fouj;  men  dai'ed  to  brand, 
with  every  term  of  theologioal  rancour,  -nil  who  attempted  to  per- 
petrate tbo  odious  crime  of  thinking  for  thcmacVvea  ■,  \.\iv\&\\\o 
boldly,  thinking  freelj- ;  and  (Scotland  baa  aiibmlWei,  ft.X.Vc^is'i.  Vsv 
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^^Bthe  present,  ta  this.     Thinlitiig  Scotknd — edocatcd  Scotland — 

^^HlntcUigent  ScoUmid,  you  hare  allowed  the  fonr  sabbatical  rooBardB 

^^B  to  reign  OTcr  jou,   to  force  their  dogmas  down  your  throats,  and 

you  call  yourselves  Htill  a  Ubci'al  aud  enlightened  people  ! 

I  turned  to  the  provincial  journals.  Half  a  doxen  were  tying  on 
the  table,  and  o  glance  at  their  contents  sLoned  mc  that  the 
^^—.socrifice  was  at  all  events  not  mode  without  a  straggle  ;  that  tha 
^^l^xirds  of  the  Sabbath  had  a  tough  tussle  to  snpport  VFith  their 
^^^uommoii-Bense  adversiiriesi  The  Witness,  the  organ  of  the  Free 
^^P'Oiurcb,  led  the  forces  of  bigotry  ;  the  ScoUman  and  the  Glatgev) 
^^^  Aryui  were  in  the  van  of  common  justice  and  common  honesty. 

I  looUed  ovur  the  things  called  "  arguments  "  by  the  Birector» 

and  their  friends.      Prominent  stood  a  very  disgraceful  attack 

upon  Cuttiolicism  and  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     lie  was 

represented  as  getting  out  to  see  one  of  his  flock  dying  oiddirUm 

trefMns,  with  the  "round  clipped  god  "  (the  sacramental  wafer)  in 

hia  anuff-boi.      There  was  a  blended  specimen  of  Free  C'hnrob 

^^^  argument  and  Free  Church  decency  !      The  freedom   of  that 

^^^boasted  sect  indeed  appears  to  consist  in  attempting  to  endavo  aU 

^^^pbthcrs,  and  blaspheming  the  peculiar  tenets  of  everybody  wbo 

^^Vdoes  not  lick  the  dast  of  its  snuffling  conventicles,     Suppose  tlu- 

^^VOatbolics  were  to  retort,  and  blaspheme  Frcc-Churchism  us  Free- 

^^KChurchism  blasphemes  Catholicity — what  a  howl  we  should  bars 

^^Kiben,  and  how  loudly  would  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  law  be- 

^^rinvcied  against  the  godless  offenders  !     But  the  Wibiets  went  on 

to  argne  that  if  people  cannot  go  by  the  rail,  they  can  go  by  th« 

rottd.     "If  we  shut   up  our  transmission  ahop,  you  can   open 

another."    No ;    we   cannot.      Railways  are   monopolies,     Tbfl 

Witness  IcnowB  this.     If  we  connot  go  by  rail,  we  cannot  g»  at 

all.     The  friends  of  the  Witness  were  entrusted  by  FarliaineDt 

with  powers  to  open  a   path  betwixt  Glasgow  and  EdjnbnrgH, 

They  exercised  them,   and  perfonned   their  engagement  to   tbs 

public  aud  the  State  by  building,  once  a  week,  a  barrier. 

Yes,  all  communication  is  to  stop  ; — children  are  kept  from 
dying  parents,  parents  from  dying  children.  The  mighty 
machine  of  society  porfwms  its  ceaseless  rounds  ;  all  the  neeeisl- 
ties  for  inter-communication — for  mutual  good  offices — for  matual 
fflssislancfr — «re  every  moment  evolved,  as  usual.  But  the  fonr 
Directors  step  in  and  say,  "No  ;  let  death  go  on — cUseosc  go  on. 
n  and  women  languish  and  pine  for  each  other.  Let  WMks 
'Bsity  remain  undone.  Let  the  labours  of  charity  ceeso. 
't  the  /aiercourso  of  a  vast  body  of  hununut j  law  »ii&^\wled  Mkd 
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stayed,  becanse  we  think  it  necessary,  in  the  faloeGS  of  our 
Sa^batieal  wbdom  ;  and  because  what  we  preacb,  we  have  dctt^r- 
mined  that  onr  fellow-subjeetB  sholl  practise." 

The  Wilneis  admitR  that  it  would  not  compel  a  Jewish  directory 
to  ran  trains  on  the  Saturday.  It  would  let  the  Jewa  keep  their 
Sabbath  ns  they  wished.  Why  not  then  admit  Christians  to  the 
same  priTilege  ?  I  do  not  share  in  your  notions  of  Sabbath  sancti- 
fication.  Let  me  then  keep  it  in  my  own  way.  I  do  not  interfere 
with  you — why  interfere  with  me  ?  I  do  not  compel  you  to  travel 
on  Sundays — why  then  should  you  coropel  me  to  stay  at  home  ? 
Cannot  you  give  your  own  conscience  the  swing  without  trenching 
i^eii  toine  i  Keep  the  Sunday  as  you  like — let  me  keep  it  as  I 
like.  Who  are  you  who  presume  to  dictate  to  m& — to  govern  my 
cnucieocB  by  the  rules  whereby  you  enthral  your  own  ?  Si:otch 
Sabibatieal  popes  though  you  be,  I,  for  one,  will  not  consent  to  kiss 
jwr  Presbyterian  toes. 
But  the  mail  trains  altll  run  on  Smidaye.  Have  the  clerks  of 
^^bspost^^iffiee  a  special  indulgence  which  converts  what  would  be 
^HHberation  in  anybody  else  into  eanctity  as  regards  theiu  ?  'ft'hat 
^^^nie  theologicnl  distinction  between  the  sin  of  canning  lottere, 
^HH  the  Nn  of  carrying  the  writers  of  those  letters  t  Has  llie 
^^wBteysnce  of  paper  a  charm  to  allay  divine  vengeance — ^thnt  of 
fl«h  and  blood  to  provoke  it  ?  Are  tho  engineers,  stokers,  and 
gnards,  who  convey  the  mass  of  written  communications  on  husi- 
ne«&  or  gossip — ^the  invoices  and  love-letters — which  daily  pass 
betwixt  the  two  capitals  of  Scotland,  are  these  men  Sabbath 
ketfiere  when  so  employed — Sabbath  breakers  should  they  be 
eug^ed  iu  espediting  the  transport  of  loving  children  to  dying 
pitrcnts — of  messengers  of  consolation  to  houses  of  mourning  ? 
But  the  Scotch  Sabbatarians  refine  still  further.  They  carry 
letters,  hat  will  not  even  carry  parcels.  Brown  paper  is  offensive  in 
iheir  nostrils.  Missives  contained  in  fair  envelopes  may  be  carried, 
and  the  Sunday  be  none  the  worse.  The  whole  o'Jtburst  of  orftiini 
timlopiactn  is  reserved  for  tho  larger  packets,  secured  by  pack' 
thread  and  whity-brown  poper.  Now,  wherein  consists  the  diffcr- 
MKW  between  letter  and  parcel,  why  the  one  should  be  carried,  the 
other  rejected;  the  Witriess  will  perhaps  bear  its  testimony  ?  Can 
it  be  that  both  are  regarded  with  an  eye  impartially  evil,  but  that 
the  eiivencies  of  the  post-offiec  service  imperatively  require  the 
despatch  of  the  epistles  committed  to  its  care.  Then  iu  that  case 
^  (fBabbatofinns  have  sacrificed  Church  to  State — given  up  their 
a  favour  of  one  branch  of  the  public  seryioe,  in  ordertf 
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^^H    retain  them  to  the  prejudice  of  another.      Quasi  parcels  they  ure^ 

^^H    by  their  own  showing,  religious — quasi  letters  they  are  inGddi 

^^^    They  believe  that  the  command  to  do  uo  work  appiies  as  much  to 

the  one  aa  to  the  other ;  but  they  bayc  neither  the  spirit  nor  thft 

honesty  to  carry  rigidly  out  in  practico  that  which  they  profeM 

themselves  to  be  udvocates  of  in  theory. 

*Iiet  it  be  observed,  that  a  train  for  the  conveyance  of  p 
Rcngors  and  parcels  would  not  call  into  requirement  the  aervicai 
of  one  more  man  than  those  necesaary  for  the  transit  of  letters, 
If  the  Sabhatariana  break  tho  Sunday  upon  their  own  showingj 
at  ail  events,  let  na  who  believe  them  to  he  wrong,  reap  tha 
beoofit  of  what  we  conceive  to  l>o  no  crime — ^no  sin.  If  they, 
start  a  train  to  carry  letters,  upon  what  conceirahle  principle  do 
they  object  to  tho  senders  of  the  letters  travelhng  as  well  ?     The 

»  mischief,  even  hy  their  own  account  is  done,  by  sending  the  train 
at  all.  The  hole  is  made.  It  will  be  none  tho  wider  for  ow; 
creeping  through  after  our  letters. 
But,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  pharisaical  star  is  in  the 
Bsoendant.  Thoy  have  it  as  yet  all  their  awn  way — these  modem 
representatives  of  the  mad  bigots  of  old,  who  raised  their  Exeter 
Hail-like  brajings,  when  the  Founder  of  Christianity  healed  dis- 
ease and  rebuked  devils,  and  soothed  suffering  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day.  The  four  Scotch  Popes  are  issuing  their  hulls,  and  fulmi- 
Dating  their  edicts,  triumphing  over  the  free  exercise  of  common- 
sense  and  reason  ;  reviling  the  creeds,  and  slandering  the  motires 
of  all  who  attempt  to  stand  by  their  own  rights  and  those  of 
society.  How  long  shall  their  reign  last !  How  long  shall  these 
particulor  dogs  have  their  day  ?  Their  overthrow  is  no  doubt 
fast  coming.  Tho  sense  of  mankind  is  arming  and  mar- 
shalling its^f  against  them  ;  hut  until  tho  decisive  moment  is  at 
hand,  he  content,  Scotsmen,  to  remain  what  you  are — the  objects  of 
the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  the  civilised  world  ;  be  content 
to  be  tyrannised  over  by  four  Railway  Directors  ;  be  content  to ' 
hand  yourself  over,  body  and  soul,  to  Mr.  Blockadder  and  Co.  r 
though  sickness  ond  death  smite  your  friends,  dare  not  to  stir — ■ 
you  have  spiritual  dictators — crouch  and  obey  ;  keep  the  Sabbath' 
as  you  are  ordered — attempt  to  think  or  act  for  yourselves  at  youi 
peril — ^lurt  in  your  crowded  Glasgow  courts — your  loathsome- 
Edinburgh  closes :  the  country  air— the  bright  sunshine  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  were  not  intended  by  their  Creator  for  you  ;  or 
if  they  were,  four  Railway  Directors  have  decided  that  you  shall 
^jioi  eB/oj-  tbem!  A..  B.  R. 
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Lo  !  a  peasant  child  lay  sleeping, 
Dream-bound  in  the  sun  ; 

Changes  into  life  were  leaping 
Round  him^  many  a  one. 

There  were  sounds  of  village  wassail 
Borne  upon  the  breeze ; — 

^rm'd  bands  of  lord  and  vassal 
Swept  beneath  the  trees. 

There  were  groans  of  ire  and  anguish 

Outraged  homes  among ; 
Vows  of  vengeance  ne*er  to  languish 

Through  closed  chambers  rung. 

Then  came  roar  and  strife  of  battle, 
Clash  of  sword  and  spear, 

Sallying  shout  and  cannon's  rattle, 
Death-cries  dread  to  hear. 

Woman's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping^ 

Freedom  8  race  was  run, 
While  that  peasant  child  lay  sleeping 

Dream-bound  in  the  sun. 

And  that  day  a  King  descended 

From  his  place  of  pride  ; 
Straight  from  throne  to  dungeon  wended. 

And  to  doom  beside. 

While  a  t3rrant  smote  the  nation 

With  an  evil  hand — 
Rapine,  fire,  and  desolation, 

Kaged  at  his  command. 

Goodly  towns  were  ta'en  and  plunder'd 

Stately  halls  laid  low, 
Loving  hearts  for  ever  sunder'd. 

Beauty  quench'd  in  love. 
HO,  XXT, — ^VOL.  V,  E 
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Morning  dawn'd  in  smilea  and  hearlteiiVl 

To  glad  eounda  alone — 
Kvening  found  the  glory  darlcen'3 

And  the  gladnt^sa  gone. 

So  was  wasuiil  changed  for  weeping, 

Empire  lost  and  won, 
While  that  peasant  child  lay  sleeping, 

Dieain-bound  in  the  snn. 

T.  Westwooh. 


WINTER   IN  THE   PAKK8. 

A  MIST,  a  grey,  enveloping,  nhsorbing  mist  i%  in  tlie  mi:  No 
one  of  jour  eloppy.  damp,  jaundiced  fogs,  but  a  cold,  dry,  crisp 
congealinji;  mist,  as  tbough  the  suhCle  thin  air  itself  were  squeeee 
into  tangibility  by  the  solidifying  powers  of  Jolin  Frost.  Bii 
the  sky  is  not  one  uniform  indefinite  grey.  Now  it  fiidea  into  : 
dubious  islet  of  cold  blue  ;  anon,  it  is  intersected  by  a  bright  ruild 
vein  or  crack  of  sunlight  j  not  a  sparkling,  dazzUug  beam,  but  « 
deep  glow,  as  of  molten  brass,  while  here  and  there  a  slanting  patcl 
of  deep  dim  fire,  a  frozen  sun  buret,  lights  up  the  grey  frosei 
earth,  and  brlnga  out  the  gaunt  naked  forms  of  towei'ing  leofiea 
trees,  and  shows  distant  roofs  looming  in  ledges  amid  the  brokei 
clinging  vapour,  and  brightens  up,  until  they  glitter  like  brazei 
mirrors— lines  of  lofty  windows. 

And  London  streets,  each  appear  to  lead  into  dim  regions  of  tlii 
grey  vapour,  which  swallows  up  the  tall  houses  aa  they  recede  iuti 
its  volumes,  and  folds  round  iiigh  ateeplea  and  pillars  invisihlt 
cloaks.  Smoke  comes  out  of  all  chimneys  ;  a  dim  dewiness, 
though  the  glass  were  perspiring,  puzzles  gazers  into  cook-el 
windows  ;  fur-dealers,  and  ready-made  clothing  shops,  bring  owl 
their  warmest,  ficecieet  stores,  aud  hardware-men  sprinkle  skates 
amongst  their  knives  and  forks. 

The  Parks  are  in  their  winter  glory.  Now  have  the  ducks  a 
geese  in  St.  James's  vanished  ;  no  one  but  the  Woods  and  Forestaj 
people  can  say  wliitber.  Now  are  errand-boys  sent  on  pressing 
messages  stopped  like  whalers  by  the  ice ;  the  passage  of  tha 
ornamental  water,  or  the  Serpentine,  being  about  as  difficult  can 
nncertain  as  that  of  Bebring'a  Straits.    How  do  the  whole  tribe  a 


4ttSBt)UU,tlut  tt  1*  tA!^  tm,  bilt  quite  mtrioiuUe  lor  tha 
ill  the  year, 

)  are  in  St.  James's  Pftrk  ;  it  seems  ft  grand  object  of  attrac- 
Watch  the  gaunt,  eliadowy  trees,  rearing  themselves  like 
able  skeletona  in  the  mist ;  see  dlialj,  and  as  through  a  glaga, 
asj  linee  of  sairoundiiig  ranges  of  houses.  The  grass  is 
and  powdered  with  a  dry  Qaky  snow,  through  which  tho 
evergreens  burst  out  in  sturdy,  priekly  jungles.  The  hard 
I  esplanade,  behind  the  Horse  Guards,  is  thronged  with 
g  figares,  all  rushing  to  or  from  the  eastcni  Park  entrance, 
its  sentinels  in  green  Etanding  at  the  door  of  their  Cockney 
.A.  There  ore  portly,  stout  people,  evidently  walking  for  an 
ite,  and  thin  lads  with  skates,  and  boys  with  buttoned  Jackets 
mtnfbrlera,  and  ladies  all  inufTs  and  tippets,  with  a  strong 
(ion  of  red  about  their  noses, 

I  enter.  Everybody  leaps  the  slight  cast-iron  fence,  and 
i  directly  for  the  water,  or  rather,  the  ice.  Frost  seems  to 
nd  the  laws  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  hind  up  the  oner- 
■f  their  ordinary  officers.  Lining  the  water's  edge,  there  is  a 
ing,  sliiftlng,  fringe  of  people,  thi-ough  which  you  see  the 
of  iBoriDg,  crossing,  darting  figures  which  shoot  here  and 
haekwarde  and  forwards,  passing  and  rcpas.iing.  Jiither 
ailher.  on  the  dull,  bending,  crockUng  sheet  of  ice.  Such  a 
led.  ceoselesB  hubbub  ;  such  endless,  slippery  scrambles  along 
rink ;  sneh  a  clamour  from  the  men  with  skates,  who  are 
wlt^  dmwftrfl.  a^  ■^-uhdv'hiLU& 
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)nipanied  throughout  hy  tlio  Ion,  hollow,  deep-toned  rumble 
the   ice,    as   the  thousands  it   supports  go  careeriDg'  along  i 

scratched,  scored,  bending  surfnce. 

The  slides  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  points  of  attraction, 
bo;  might  correctly  be  defined  as  a  two-legged  animal,  who  di 
^om  choice,  There  go  the  urchins  with  screaming  voices  i 
purple  noses,  keeping  the  "  pot  a  biling  "  with  an  indastty  u 
energy  which  uever  appear  to  tire — there  are  all  the  classeB  of  tl 
great  family  of  London  hoys,  from  pale  Master  Frederick  of  tl 
square,  with  his  glossy  hat  and  hare-skin  bosom  friend,  to  stun 
Bill  of  the  alley,  with  bis  clumping  half-boots,  and  threadbai 
jacket  kept  tight  with  pins  up  to  his  throat.  Here  and  thei 
appear  juveniles  who  seem  to  have  purloined  the  wasted  leatbei 
buckets,  which  they  wear  ns  shoes,  from  some  dunghill,  fur  tl 
sole  reason  of  turning  them  into  sliding  accessories.  And,  agai 
mny  be  seen  loitering  about  the  bank — just  where  a  thin  strip  ■ 
creeping  ivnter  is  gliding  along  the  frozen  surface — youths  of  hart 
natures  and  inquiring  minds,  much  given  to  ascertaining  the  ( 
thickness  of  the  ice,  by  the  insertion  of  their  dingy  chopped  h 
into  the  holes,  through  which,  as  a  party  of  skaters  fly  past,  til 
clean  cold  water  comes  welling  and  gurgling  from  below. 

The  fun  goes  merrily  on.  The  Humane  Society  men, 
docked  doublets  and  big  boxing-like  gloves,  crawl  backwards  k 
forwards,  with  coilaof  rope,  and  hooks  on  poles,  andlodders  01 
— nursery  maids,  with  their  young  charges,  catch  stolen  glances  1 
the  interior  of  the  Society's  tent,  nnd  sec  therein  certain  mjst 
chests  and  folded  blankets,  and  little  cot-iike  beds — the  bruidj 
hall  men  are  vociferous  with  their  wares — legions  of  boys  mtin" 
peppermint  loBonges  (sixteen  a  penny) — tribes  of  nondescript  n 
shaven,  shirtless  sort  of  people,  with  dingy  garments  of  i 
in  particular,  seem  to  start  into  existence  from  unknown  s 
groups  of  smalt  charity  boys,  going  down  slides  with  their  log 
apart,  and  their  arms  working  like  telegraphs,  ore  run  down  sai 
tumbled  into  a  heap,  by  strapping  fellows  of  formidable  mom entis 
— loungers  by  the  bank  admire  the  gentleman  who  ia  ekatin 
backwards,  with  bis  arms  folded,  and  laugh  at  liirn  when  1 
tumbles  over  a  Humane  Society's  rope — and  men  and  women,  hff, 
and  girls,  sliders  and  skaters,  individuals  on  their  feet,  and  the 
backs,  keep  up  one  ceaseless,  undefined  murmuring  gahhle — tl 
roar  of  a  swarming  enjoying  multitude. 

When  it  is  broken.     Hush  !     A  dull  dead  throb,  but  distinct 
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heard — a  splash — a  sudden,  shtirp,  loud  scream — a  roaiiug  thout 
from  ruiinj  voicoa — treble  und  boas — of  "Amanin!"  a  respood- 
log  cry  of  "WhcrE?"- — a  sudden  scampering  along  banka  and  ico 
— a  general  panic  and  confusion. 

A  man  in  the  water!  He  had  heen  skating  swiftly  along,  when 
»U  at  once — with  loud  nisthng  crack  his  footing  broke  awny — a 
huge  triangular  frogment  of  ico  rose  slantingly  from  the  field— 
a  Bilent  guah  of  water — welled  np  in  a  glassy  ware- — there  was 
A  Splash,  a  clinking,  and  jingling  of  broken  ice— that  sharp  cry — 
and  the  dark  figure  a  moment  ago  flying  along  is  gone,  disap- 
peared— beneath  the  smooth  hard  expanse  or  amid  the  turbid  icy 
water- 
Drags — ladders — ropes — here  they  come.  Back — hack — every- 
body shouts  it — jet  everybody  crowds  around.  There  he  is — no  it 
is  not — only  his  hat — back,  or  you  will  he  in  too — the  ice  can't  stand 
BO  many — hark !  it  cracks — tliere  is  a  general  rush  to^the  banka— a 
rapid  acattering  of  the  grouped  spectators.  Only  the  icemen  and 
A  few  of  the  boldest  stand  about  tlio  gap  on  the  orerflowo  field. 
Where  did  he  sink — which  way  was  he  going  ?  A  dozen  different 
replies.  Ladders  are  shot  across  the  breach — drags  plunge  into 
the  sullen  wat«r — men  fish  with  hooked  poles  amid  tlie  jingling 
floating  ice.  There — you  have  him — no — his  clothes  tore  as  the 
iron  hook  brought  him  to  the  surface,  Below  again.  Ropes — 
drags — ladders — bring  them  all.  Ha !  Bravely  done  !  with  a  line 
round  his  waist,  an  iceman  has  plunged  into  the  surging  agitated 
■water.  He  dives — he  is  up  again.  He  has  him  now — a  dripping 
senseless  mass — clap  on  to  the  rope — haul  them  on  the  solid  ico — 
up  !  snfe  !  Crash — no,  the  ice  has  given  way  agam — tlicy  are 
under.  Nevermind — another  pull — another  struggle — they  ai'e  out 
— dragged  rapidly  from  the  hole.  Quick,  carry  him  along-^back 
there — make  way — fetch  the  surgeon.  How  blue — white  and 
pinched  is  his  face — how  fastly  clenched  his  hands  !  Serve  him 
right — -why  did  he  go  so  near  the  "  dangerous"  mark?  Hush — 
husk — the  man  is  drowned — no  be  is  not — eee,  ho  moves — he  does 
— he  don't. 

The  people  crowd  around  the  tont.     A  man  comes  out.     Will 
he  live  ?     Uncertain.      In  to-morrow's  papers  the  peuny-a-liuera 
will  record  a  "  Providential  escape  from  drowning;  "  or  they  will 
•riad  up  a  sadder  narrative  with  "  The  vital  spark  had  fled. " 
AsGDS  B.  BEAon. 
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No.  IV, 

BOW  R&TS  BECiiUE  TEOBKBAOES. 

!»■  agoB  long,  long,  totj  loug  before  the  first  Flood  of  nliich  wc 
^  any  nautiual  account — ages  so  long  gone  by,  that  we,  in  ttis 
i,  have  no  notion  how  old  they  were  exactly — we  read,  in  the 
Legends  we  ore  consulting,  thai  the  larger  fish  of  the  great  deep 
■were  given  to  tyrannizing  over  the  small  fry,  or  little  fidiea  ;  and 
that  the  big,  bulkiug  Flat-fish  eapecinlly  presumed  so  mwsb  upon 
their  aize  as  lo  treat  the  insignificant  Flat-fish  with  eontempt  and 
injustice  in  many  estrnordinary  ways — in  snch  ingeniona  ways, 
indeed,  that  we  shall  give  the  particulars  of  ono  of  their  modes  af 
tyrannising ;  Firstly,  for  the  edification  of  the  Liberalism  of  Uii> 
age ;  and.  Secondly,  for  tbo  illustration  of  the  ancient  spirit  of 
Feudalism  all  over  tbo  Old  World,  whether  wet  or  dry,  in  all  tiBiM. 
even  the  earliest ;  for  Tyranny  is  of  very  great  antiqvuty. 

According  to  the  Legend,  no  sooner,  it  sectna,  did  that  vwy 
common  hut  very  wholesome  fish  called  the  Tbornhack  now — ^e 
Kay  then — make  up  its  marine  mind,  after  a  hard  day's  rowing 
and  paddling  aboiit,  to  go  to  bed — to  cast  anchor,  aa  it  were,  on 
a  nice,  clean,  sandy  bottom,  up  some  shallow  sea-creeli,  in  which 
chamber-decencies  the  Ray  was  very  particular — no  sooner  had 
Ray  addressed  himself  to  sleep,  than  some  such  Baucy,  ewagger- 
ing,  swashbuckler,  bully  sea-Bottoms,  as  your  Turtle,  Tnrbot, 
Brill,  Hake,  and  the  like  overgrown  flat-fish,  themselves  inclioed 
to  film  in  and  sleep  off  a  sea-debauch,  looked  out  deliberately  to 
sea  where  the  Rays  had  made  their  beds  ;  and,  to  lie  soft  and 
easy,  made  their  bed.  and  turned  and  tumbled  in,  upon  the  backB 
of  these  their  weak  and  oppressed  brethren.  Was  there  ever  audi 
luiuriouB  effeminacy  ? — But,  so  goes  the  Legend,  however  nloe, 
soft,  and  agreeably  damp,  sloppy,  and  hydropathic  this  sort  of  bed 
might  be  to  these  finical  fellows,  this  aristocratieal  riding  and 
overlaying  of  the  poor  Rays  caused  the  kept-dovm,  burdened,  flat- 
tened wretches  such  miserable  nights,  they  could  not  get  a  wiofc 
of  sleep  ;  and  they  complained 
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muA  Bot  without  reason,  that  their  rest  was  not  rest,  but  night- 
porter's  work,  and  worse  aud  more  wakeful  tJiaa  watchman- 
ibip.  Did  they  try  to  turn  iu  bed,  they  complained,  tbeir 
lubberly  lodgers  flapped  them  unmercifully  o»er  the  ejea  with 
their  fina,  to  make  them  lie  still,  till  they  were  m  black  and  blue 
with  ill-treatment,  that  they  looked  like  submarine  blackguards 
next  day,  and  for  ail  the  world  as  though  they  had  been  r&king 
■liuat  all  night  with  some  marine  Marquis  of  Waterfurd  or  otlier. 
Did  they  attempt  to  hoist  these  lethargii-  lodgers  off  their  aching, 
iireaking  backs,  the  ruffians  banged  them  so  about  their  heada 
with  their  taiU,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  out  for  a,  week, 
and  kept  their  beds  all  day  to  recover  from  their  bruiBes  by  night, 
So  cfu'eless  of  all  consequenceB  to  their  suffering  landladies  and 
Jkodlords  were  these  single  gentlemen,  that,  not  unfroquently, 
d  or  other  sullered  the  deaUt  of  Desdemoua,  and  was  actually 
[  by  these  ruffiaoe  during  tlie  night.  The  solemn 
y  of  holding  an  inquest  on  them  was  gone  through  nest 
what  sort  of  justiue  wua  to  be  oxpccted  from  a  jory 
-^utorioualy  packed,  and  presided  over  by  a  watery  Wakley,  given 
himself  to  these  same  sensual  indulgences  ?  You  may  guess. 
They  invariably  acquitted  the  culprits  by  giving  ia  the  verdJet, 
fi'- Accidental  b motherifi cation ;"  and  the  lordly  Turbot  or  alder- 
o  Tsrtle  swam  out  of  court  without  the  shadow  of  a  stain  on 
Aaraetcr  :  so  said  the  coroner. 

B  the  Legend  remarks,  if  Dabs  and  Flounders,  and  "  such 
9  deer,"  had  so  indulged,  the  intrusion,  tho  innoralion  might 
le  patiently  ;  but  when  a  spanking  Turtlo  made  a 
r  his  tniokle-bed  for  the  night,  the  difference  was  all  the 
I,  and  very  material.  Only  imagine  one  of  these  huge 
a  hie  heavy  cuirass,  with  enough  soup  lying  latent  in  him 
to  satisfy  (and  that  is  saying  something)  tho  whole  Court  of  Alder- 
men and  their  ward-deputies — only  imagine  him  the  heavily-slum- 
b^ng  ineumhent  of  a  weakly  Ray  during  a  long  sea-night  in  the 
short  December  duys  !  No  wonder  th.at  poor  Ray  complained  all 
the  following  day  of  feeling  as  if  he  had  undergone  a  frightful  fit 
of  indigeBticm  !  No  wonder  that  he  could  not  swim,  as  he  used 
to  do,  anywhere  aeroas  the  creek  !  No  wonder  that  his  back 
uhed,  and  be  could  not  help  thinking  he  hod  a  touch  of  the  lum- 
bago I  The  groat  Seal,  too,  sometimes  took  it  into  his  lubberly 
bead  to  steep  at  Ray'^.  and  left  such  an  impression  of  his  ugly 
'i  the  relased  solids  of  his  laudlord,  that  the  ^w  felLd-B  ^qI. 
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sufferers  for  wearing  tlie  ignoble  crest 
Burcoal — vin.,  a  aea-caira  heai  argent, 
TLia  was  hard  to  bear!  Even  that 
Bometinies  turned  in  at  Rajr'si 


I 


quizE<>d  pren  by  hia  felli 
I  of  bJB  late  lodger  on  1 
'  looking  soft,  or  stupid 

blundorgadgeon  the  ~ 

and  the 

"  Dolphin,  baring  hia  bacti  of  i 

bat  with  no  loose  silver  about  him  to  pay  for  his  night's  lod^ng  t 
and  tho  Porpoise,  he  must  como,  every  now  and  then,  clunwily 
rolling  over  one  of  those  flat-chamberlains  lilie  flatH?.andle3ticks, 
roclileastj  as  a  rolling<pin  goes  over  a  dab  of  dough,  kneading  I 
so  tliintj  and  finelj  out,  that  poor  Raj  looked  like  an  attonuated 
crumpet,  or  a  light  upper-emst  for  a  largo  piece  of  pastry  not  yet 
clapped  over  the  baking-dish.      A  horrible  life  to  lead  this  ' 
wonder  that  tho  Raja  groaned  under  it ! 

At  lengtli,  so  goes  the  Legend,  these  burdens  more  than  they 
could  boar — ^tliesc  private  grievances — beeame  so  intolerable,  tho 
poor  back-broken  jlaiidw  could  no  longer,  would  no  longer  endnra 
them  ;  and  at  a  groat  hole-and-corner  meeting  (for  thej  did  not 
dare  to  assemble  openlj.  lest  their  o])pre$sors  ahould  interrupt  their 
proceetlings)  thcj  unanimously 

"  pny'd  the  crcat  Jove  of  tlie  Deep, 

Sedge-luur'd  Neptune, 

to  right  their  vrrongs,  and  save  them  from  these  imperious  Inoulo^ 
He,  god-like,  listened  to  their  petition — for  it  waa  respectfullji 
worded^and  promised  to  redress  their  grievances,  which,  he 
allowed,  were  too  bad  ! 

At  this  time,  bo  goes  the  Legend,  these  ineffectual  Rays,  (noW' 
80  flat,  flesliy,  and  one  of  them  fish  enough  for  six  pavioura  on  « 
fast-day,)  though  broad  to  look  at,  and  round  na  young  Norval'& 
shield,*  were  of  no  substance  to  speak  of — were  thin,  flabby.  Sat, 
and  flannellj  as  Shrove  Tuesday  pancakes  ;  and  no  wonder,  when' 
they  were  ao  perpetually  Turtle-ridden,  Turbot-ridden,  and  Grandee- 
ridden,  that  they  had  no  pleasure  of  their  lives !  They  were  w 
poor  a  flfib,  indeed,  at  this  time — there  was  ao  little  meat  and  sooll 
trifling,  niggling  picking  upon  their  bones — that  his  Marine  Mft*^^ 
josty  would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  put  upon  the  Imperial 
table  :  for  ho  sworo  lustily  (as  all  marine  people  are  apt  t<i  do)  that 
they  were  not  worth  tho  bottle  of  Burgess's  sauce  which  mada 
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them  passably  pnlotable.  The  Nereids  turned  up  their  nice 
nosea  at  a  slice  of  Ray.  and  said,  "  No,  thankye,  Sir  !  "  and  pi-e- 
ferred  prawns  and  Bhrimps.  The  great  Arophitrite  aaid  they  were 
good  for  nothing,  whether  broiled,  boiled,  or  fried,  hut  to  clap  to 
the  chest  by  way  of  hlister-plaiBter  for  a  cold.  Indeed,  in  such 
contempt  were  thoy  held,  that  tho  very  scullions  of  the  Imperial 
kitchen  turned  up  their  nosea,  till  thoy  looked  like  conches,  at  the 
very  sight  of  a  Ray,  dressed  or  undressed  :  the  palaoe  dogs  lifted 
their  legs  in  contempt  if  a  fried  Ray  was  flung  to  thorn  ;  nay,  even 
Queen  Amphitrite'a  favourite  tabby  Tom  (admired  for  his  wavy  fur 
and  the  regularity  of  its  water-mark)  spit  at  such  fish,  and  swelled 
his  tail  ;  and  the  very  water-rats  would  not  touch  it  without 
anchovy-eauce  and  plenty  of  melted  butter,  not  oiled.  More  ihan 
these,  his  Marine  Majesty's  father-confessor — mottilied  man  as  ho 
was,  and  religiously  rigorous  iu  keeping  uU  Fridays  and  fifih-days 
— awore  (without  mental  reservation)  that  he  would  bo  condemned 
to  all  eternity  ou  dry  land  before  such  a  poor  diah  of  fish  should  he 
served  up  to  liira  in  Lent,  though  accompanied  with  egg-sauce  and 
|WirBDeps  ad  libitum.  Oh — and  we  might  sighing  say — ah !  no 
wonder  that  these  refracted  Rays  were  rejected  by  such  epicures! 
For,  poor  creatures,  what  opportunitiea  had  they  to  moke  them- 
eoWes  agreeable  to  good  stomaeha,  when  half  their  natural  lives 
was  passed  in  a  sort  of  unnatural,  uneasy,  wide-awako  nightmare  ? 
Kspect  as  soon  a  poet  to  write  happily  whose  heart  is  heavy  with 
injurious  poverty. 

"  But,  80  goes  the  Legend,  "  the  day  of  retribution  was  at 
hand."  llis  Marine  Majesty,  having  listened  with  much  atten- 
tion (for  s  monarch)  to  their  humble  petition  for  redress  of 
griernnccs.  turned  it  over  to  liia  Ministers,  who  bestowed  an 
attention  almost  not  ministerial  on  the  alTair ;  and,  accordingly,  an 
Imperial  mandate  was  issued,  at  the  instance  of  the  Neptunian 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  signed 

"  John  Wii.bon'  Ccttlbfibh,  Secretary," 

in  which  "My  Lords  licensed  and  permitted  His  Marino  Majesty's 
{H>or  and  oppressed  subjects,  natives  of  his  seas,  intituled  and 
commonly  called  Jlaiuice,  or  Rays,  to  be  and  to  go  armed  enjluke 
in  and  about  any  and  all  of  His  Majesty's  broad  and  narrow  aeaB, 
creeks,  harbours,  and  havens,  for  their  better  protection  from 
lawless  oppressors,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  persona  of  these 
~*  mble   servants  of  His   Majesty.      And  thia   Wartfttt.  \isit&\i^ 
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ticcnsca  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  tJie  MaiidfB  to  go  armt 
enjluke  oecordingly. " 

**  No  Hoonei'  said  tlian  done,"  says  the  Legend  :  for  in  the  th 
same  day  in  which  My  Lords  issued  this  Imperial  manifeBto,  tl 
oppressed  and  depressed  Rays  felt  all  over  they  knew  not  bow,  m 
howtodesci'ihetheBort  of  new  sensation  which  woe  shooting  thr 
their  bcridden,   bedridden  backs,    as  though  they  * 
OQt  iu  boils  ;  and  some  such  eruption  did  show  itself,  euro  euoaj 
— in  an  hour  or  two  came  to  a  head,   oe  doctorE  and  old  wenu 
oay,  broke,  Buppurntcd,  and  healed  or  oicntriied  in  two  more — ai 
this  painful  process   being   over,   and  their  alarm  appoased,  tl 
poor   Rays  eiaminod   each  other,  and  found,  to  their  great  j<q 
^at  their  flat,  soft,  amooth,  unbumpy,  undefended  backs  wore  i 
well 'protected  now  from  all  jumping  up  behind,  as  the  backboap 
of  postchaises  are  to  keep  the  boys  off;  and  that  every  fish  Jm 
of  them  was  armed  with  half-a- hundred  bony  thorns,  eh 
a,B  cobblers'  awls,  catching  as  fishhooks,  and  tearing  a 
nails.     There  wore  vociferous  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  and  ** 
see  !  "  and  then  one,  loud,  unanimous  sbout  sent  ap  by  these  fi: 
poor  people,  of  "  Death  to  the  Tyrants  !  "  which  tnraed  e» 
Turtle  and  Turbot  in  those  seas,  far  and  near,  as  pale  as  Bom 
pale    ale — if    anything,    paler.       Oh    the  congratulations- 
cheers,  till  their  mouths  were  all  awry,  the  exceeding  gratitude  1 
thnr  great  god  Neptune,  and  the  roe-felt  thanks  to,  and  imi' 
tiouB  of,  all  the  gods  besides,  which  were  heard  all  that  fine  A 
among  these  finny  follows !     Tiie  shallows  and  sea-creeks  were  ■ 


day,  which  did  not  pass  unobserved  hy  their  superioi-s,   though,  i 
their  pride,   tiioy  took  not  even  the  pains  to  inquire  into  i^ 
leom  its  cause.     Fatal  security  !     Imbecile  indifierenoe  ! 
they  took  no  pains  then,  because  they  had  their  pains  to 
But  all  in  good  time,  and  not  to  outrun  our  story.     "In 
memorable  hour,"  says  the  Legend,   "a  great  authority  a' 
thorn  gave  them,  thus  armed,  the  name  of  Thorubacka,  and  it  b 
stuck  to  them  to  this  day." 

'■  They  wanted  little  or  no  instruction,"  aays  the  Legend,  "h 
to  use  their  new  weapons  ;   a  new  instinct  taught  them  this  in 
time  at  all.     They  felt  their  fitness  for  defence  at  once,  and  fl 
that  ihey  were  saved,  and  a  redeemed  race  of  Itaxidte." 
repaired  that  evening  to  their  accustomed  moo  ling- grounds,  tfa) 
could   not   help  hugging   themselves   with   a   malicious    pleasW 
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hinH  ]iow  they  ahould  astonish  the  natives,  their  old  lodgore. 
~3  they  lumed  in  for  the  night ;  and  get  rid  for  ever,  ot  ftn 
"b  warning,  of  a  pestilent  set  of  free  fellows,  more  free  than 
,  who  never  paid  even  a  shrimp  for  their  accommodations, 
(■yet  could  not  he  commonly  civil  to  their  landlords  and  land- 
a.  At  aunset — and  a  glorious  sanset  it  was,  uecording  to  all 
inta,  Bs  if  in  honour  of  the  new  order  of  things  roundnno 
n  of  abuses  marine — the  ThornejB  lay  dotrn  for  the  first 
'«  rest  they  had  bad  fov  many  a  long  year,  each  ona  keeping 
Bftthcr-eyc  wide  awake  to  what  was  sure  to  ensue  Eliorily. 
i  Legend  goes  on  to  give  the  experiences  of  some  aoores  of 
TS  on  this  ever-memorable  night ;  but  we  ^sl!  content  our- 
with  the  history  of  what  happened  to  one,  as  a  fair  a^■e^ago 
^le  of  what  befel  the  rest  on  that  occasion. 
tay  had  laid  himself  flat  on  the  level  sandy  bottom  as  nsual — 
t  folded  his  fina  up  carefully,  for  they  would  now  be  of  some 
pito  him — and  wailed,  with  one  eye  winking  wickedly  upwards, 
,  fat,  grandiose,  gentlemanly  Turbot.  as  big,  burly, 
■Imd  bouncible  as  a  Dutch  bu:^masler,  conies  swimming  over- 
head, {he  knew  him  again — be  had  lodged  him  many  times 
before,)  Burvoys  his  accommodations  with  the  air  of  anybody  but  a. 
Mlow  who  paid  nothing  for  them — hems,  and  be^ilatea,  find 
thiuka  they  will  do — stops  hia  paddles — goes  on  easy  ahead  a  hit, 
then  takes  half-a-tnra  astern — hovers  till  he  covers  the  chuckling 
Thomey  as  exactly  as  a  lid  covers  a  kettle  ;  and  then,  as 
gradually  as  a  North-Country  barge  sinks  in  the  subsiding  waters 
of  a  Paddington  Canal  lock,  lets  and  lowere  himself  down  upon 
ttie  cushiony  couch  ho  bad  chosen  for  that  night's  snooiing. 
-  Thomey  aaya  nothing,  but  he  winks  his  roguish  eye  upward  at 
my  snog,  smug,  single  gentleman  as  he  comes  down  (o  bed,  as 
who  should  say,  "  Now  will  I  astonish  a  native  !  "  and  lies  stone 
alHl,  only  slightly  waging  that  tail  of  his,  which  makes  a  Thorn- 
*■  "'  'o  this  day  look  so  like  a  back  view  of  the  head,  with  tail  and 
ris,  of  a  fashionable  man  of  i.D.  1780— Charles  Fox,  for 
ee. 

■on  are  passing  a  fishmonger's  shop,  obliging  Reader,  loolt 
I'Thoraback  as  bo  lies  on  the  leads  or  hangs  dangHng  on  a 
:,  and  you  will  see  the  resemblance  immediately. 
D  return  to  Mynheer  Turbot.  whom  we  left  settling  down  for 
^ght.  Tiio  Rays  had  a  particular  grudge  against  these  Tnr- 
,  they  had  oppressed  them  with  aueh  Dutch  gta,\'\\,'j — ^-aAv 
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perfect  phlegm — as  tliough  they  were  obliging  them,  nnJ  doing 
them  a  great  service.  A  fine,  lirclj  Tiirtle  thej  did  not  mind  ao 
much,  though  a  tjrant  and  hard  to  hear ;  hut  these  great,  grand, 
Signified,  dull  Turbots,  "  Death  to  them  I  "  To  return  to  Mjit- 
heer,  whom  we  left  going  to  bed.  It  seems  that,  not  Batiafied 
with  his  ovn  gratuitous  lodgiug,  lie  has  had  the  eool  assurance  to 
bring  a  friend  home  with  him,  as  there  is  room  enough  for  tvo, 
be  knows,  he  has  so  repeatedly  gone  over  poor  Raj  like  a  flatten- 
ing-mill.  Mynheer  proposes  to  lie  in  German  fasliion — Thorne^ 
at  bottom,  himself  in  the  middle,  and  his  friend  at  top,  like  tlra 
appermost  bed  at  an  Innspruck  hotel.  Or,  perhaps,  Mjnheec 
kieabs  to  ho  the  slice  of  ham  between  two  slices  of  bread  i 
butter,  Tborney  the  under  sliee,  and  his  friend  the  upper  ?  1 
Reader  will  understand  the  last  simile  the  best  of  the  two.  With- 
out saying  one  Ave  or  Pater,  this  indecent  Tarbot  is  about  tt 
tumble  OD  to  his  bed — and  he  does :  he  girei  a  dire,  and  flings  hisi 
luhherly  length  along,  when  ah,  all  ye  watery  gods  !  what,  in  tha 
name  of  all  their  submarine  dirtaities,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
mattrass  to-night  S  He  miglit  as  well  hare  flung  himself  for  & 
little  downy  rest  on  a  sea-urchin  !  Ho  is  dreadfully  hurt',  audi 
no  wonder  1  lie  feels  all  over  hia  umbilical  region  like  a  house' 
breaker  who,  in  running  away  from  the  watch,  haa  leaped  upon, 
instead  of  over,  a  wall  sot  with  snags  of  glass-bottles  ;  or  '" 
tahby  Tom  who  is  quarrelling  with  a  tortoiseshell  Tom  e 
tcnter-houkB.  He  is  no  sooner  in  bed  than  he  is  out  of  it  with  tha; 
convulsive  spring-up  of  an  old  lady  who  has  squatted  down  on  k 
cat  !  His  landlord  aSects  as  much  surprise  as  he  ;  and,  to  malcQ 
his  lodging  to  his  liking,  gives  himself  a  few  wafts 
as  though  to  shake  up  his  feathers,  and  make  all  soft  and  smootht 
and  without  lumps  and  humps.  Flattered  by  these  seem." 
attentions  to  his  comfort,  Mynheer  goes  to  bed  again  ;  but  he  u 
no  sooner  thinking  of  making  himself  comfortable  than  his  soUen, 
silent  landlord  flings  up  as  a  mule  kicks  up  his  heels  when  h 
resents  his  rider  as  a  tailor,  throws  him  up  as  a  cook  would  a 
cake,  and  at  the  Barae  time  pierces  and  transpierces  hia  whil 
waistcoat  through  and  through  with  half  a  hundred  thmsta  of  )u 
thorns,  twice  given  (Total :  One  hundred  eyelet-holes  in  his  beal 
doublet)  J  and  then,  by  way  of  a  coap  de  gmoe,  he  gives  him  jii?| 
Bueh  a  rough  rasping  aa  a  baker  bestows  on  a  French  brick  h 
brown  for  custom  ;  or  as  a  wool-comber  gives  a  card  of  ( 
wool  in  heckling  it  out.     Tlie  operation  is  now  over,  and  one  ( 
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these  grand,  imporioua  Tarijiiiua  has  alj'eady  got  liia  bellyful  of 
this  deapised  Brutus.  Look  now  at  Mynheer  Turbot,  so  lately 
the  glass  of  flat-fish  fashiou  aod  the  mould  of  flat-Ji^b  form  ! 
Behold  how  liis  best — in  fact,  hia  only — vest  ia  torn  into  a  hun- 
dred shreds  and  ribands,  and  ia  streaked  all  up  and  down  with 
nnseenily  streama  of  Lis  own  ichor  !  Oh  sight  too  shocking  to 
see  ! — That  he  roars  "  Miu'der !  "  and  "  Watch  !  "  in  the  Marine 
hinguBge  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  Sut,  out,  aka !  his  cry  ia  only 
the  signal  for  ten  thousand  similar  invo^iations,  which  the  Sea- 
watch  waking  hear,  but  they  are  so  bewildered  which  to  run  to 
firat,  that  tliey  etand  stock  still,  and  let  these  hawlers  and  callera 
for  "  Help  I  "  come  and  fetch  it  if  they  want  it.  That  the  whole 
■wishy-washy,  watery  neighbourhood  is  as  much  alarmed  as  if  n 
fire  had  broken  out  in  that  uninsured  sea-atreet  (no  i^un  Fire  Olfice 
eooflagration,  but  a  Vulcanian  or  a  volcanian  flare-up,  suck  as 
Bomctimes  affrights  the  Beep,  hut,  as  there  is  no  waiting  for  turn- 
cocks, is  soon  got  under) — this  alao  is  no  wonder  ! 

The  revolution — for  it  ia  no  less — ia  now  begun.  The  deapisEd 
Jacquerie  are  up,  and  being  revenged  :  the  Aristocracy  aro  down, 
and  being  dreadfully  punished.  In  five  minutes  there  is  not  one 
of  those  beaux  pens  who  has  a  waistcoat  fit  to  be  seen  in,  the 
ripping  ia  bo  general.  But,  to  finish  with  Mynheer :  while  lie  is 
roaring  for  "  Help !  "  with  his  mouth  all  awry,  like  an  askew 
arch,  Thomey,  that  sly  fellow,  has  put  his  paddles  in  motion, 
chuckling  rows  away  as  If  for  a  wager,  and  is  in  the  next  subnm- 
rine  street  in  lio  time.  The  watch  come  scudding  pest  him — ask 
what's  tlie  matter,  and  where,  and  he  tells  them  and  directs  them, 
aud  rows  on  rejoicing ;  but  before  they  con  come  up  to  hun, 
Mynlieer,  eihausted  by  the  loss  of  his  vital  ichor,  has  turned  over 
on  his  back,  and  looks  like  nothing  so  much  os  a  spitchcocked  Eel 
_  glittering  in  a  jelly  of  his  own  making.  See  where  he  lies,  white- 
vaistcoat  upwards,  like  a  poor-law  guardian  after  an  e.\trft- 
porochial  dinner,  drunk  as  any  lord — that  gets  drunk,  and  lying 
as  large  as  one  in  the  gutter !  They  turn  him  over,  and  soon  see 
that  he  is  past  all  am-gery,  and  in  arttcuh  inortis.  Carried  into 
the  worshipful  presence  of  the  Dogberry  of  that  watery  ward,  the 
fair  friend  whom  Mynheer  had  brought  home  with  him  in  vaia 
enaya  to  give  some  account,  such  as  would  satisfy  a  sea-jury,  how 
her  gallant  came  by  hia  hundred  wounds,  each  one  a  death  ;  but 
jo  the  opening  of  her  evidence  she  swoons  away — fiop  !     She  is 

tied  out,  to  ho  recovered  ;  and  he  is  dead,  past  all  recoyorY- 
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"  Wharc  wore  je,  Nymplu,  when  tho  roiiimrlvsB  ie*y-   , 

CloKil  uer  thohftwlofyourloTodl^pjJasl 
Whom  uni«ers»I  Nalure  did  laroent, 
When,  by  tTif  roul  tlial  made  the  hideona  nmr, 
His  Rorj  Ti3a$;e  down  the  streuu  was  wnt, 
Down  tho  Bwifi  llebrus  to  the  Lesbian  ibore  1 ' 
"  In  all  other  parts  of  these  seas  and  treelis,"  bo  goes  tbe  liV* 
F-gead,  "  Mmitar  sceDea,  woonds,  outcries,  aad  doleful  trngedies,  wtm 
[  enacted  in  this  dreadful  night.  Throneihoat  the  waterj  refdnu  fi 
Old  Neptune.  Death  Bwaiu  abroad ;  and  there  yras  not  a  tynMt' 
I'  kt  him  bo  TuHio,  Turbot,  Brill,  great  Plaice,  or  Sole  enonffh  far 
tiiree.  but  hud  hia  own  private  and  particular  reasons  for  regrettai^ 
that  he  had  opproEsed,  till  tboj  would  hear  it  no  longer,  the  onoe 
Itarmless  Ra^s."  The  statistical  returns  (still  extant  in  the  Nep- 
tanlaa  State  Paper  Office)  show  that  somewhere  about  three 
tnUllons  of  the  privileged  classes  who  had  quartered  thcmselfes  on 
those  lon<^-Bu)fertug  landlords  had  the  umbilical  parts  of  their  per- 
sons punctured  all  over,  as  if  for  a  waistcoat  all  huttou-holes  :  th*l 
slaahed  doublets  (Spanish  Aishion)  were  "  all  the  kick,"  as  wo  aay, 
for  Boroe  time  wisuing ;  that  sea-siirgery  or  bodj-tailoring  and 
flne-drawing.  was  going  on  in  all  directions  in  all  the  fashionablA 
Watering- places :  that  there  was  not  a  Turtle  or  Turbot  that  couU 
Bky  with  Hamlet  it  "knew  not  seams:"  that  such  few  of  the 
tyrannical  many  as  survived  that  r«belliou  learnt  to  respect  th«r 
humble  fellow.fishes  ;  and  if  they  occasionally  slept  o' 
effeminately,  and  not  at  other  people's  expense  :  they  paid  thnr 
way,  and  did  not  forget  the  chambermaid  and  boots  in  the  niorntng. 
According  to  the  Neptunian  Admiralty's  returns  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  this  naval  engagement,  it  seems  that  in  the  singla 
sea-creek  where  this  revolution  a  I'j  movement  began,  about  thirteen 
thousand  of  these  Turbota  were  pinked,  crimped  and  slashed,  till 
they  turned  over  on  theii-  hacks  with  their  bellies  full  of  wounds  i 
and,  more  frightful  sacrifice  to  justice,  that  at  the  lowest  cempo- 
talion  twelve  thousand  Turtles,  averaging  full  twenty  quarts  apiece 
(soup  measure),  fell,  during  this  shocking  slaughter — thia  w"' 
waste  of  Turtle-sonp,  which  has  brought  woeful  want  of  it  on 
world  to  this  day.  Like  the  French  cuirassiers  at  Woterloo,  tl 
tyrontB  thought  themselves  thoroughly  impregnable  and  innnciUa 
in  their  shells ;  and  so  they  were,  till  an  ingenious  Ray  shawed 
that  they  were  come-at-able  through  their  sides — under  6mr 
arms,  as  it  were.  Good  !  And  uow  the  gallant  Rays  got  at  thera 
as  readily  as  solar  rays  get  through  chinks  in  a  wall,  and  ripped 
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tkeir  sesms  up,  like  so  many  tailors  tranalaling  old  garments  into 
new.  "  All  nature, "so  gues  the  Legend,  "shuddered  to  hear  such  an 
awfal  cracking  of  callipashes  and  callipees  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  like  lobster-boiling,  it  must  be  done  to  do  them  properly, 
and  serve  tbem  up  as  a,  dishfit  for  the  gods."  As  much  aa  Alder- 
man Curtis  would  have  mourned  the  sad  necessity,  if  such  a  crime 
had  been  committed  in  his  lime,  his  good  old  Marine  Majtiaty 
lamented  this  frightful  ahuse  of  Turtle  :  he  was  even  weak  enough 
to  shed  salt  tears  when. he  signed  their  death- warrant,  for  it  was 
nothing  leas  when  he  issued  these  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
to  the  Kays.  Ho  was  so' choked  and  subdued  by  sorrow,  indeed, 
that  tie  cuidd  hardly  shake  bis  trident  at  them,  and  call  them  the 
d — d  sca-8coundrels  they  were,  and  he  knew  well  thej  were.  His 
good  queen,  too,  shed  tears  of  tender  compassion  ;  and  "these 
wore  the  first  penrlB,"  bo  says  the  Legend.  In  that  awful  hoar. 
also  (according  to  a  note  in  the  Appendix),  the  then  unembodied 
spirit*,  predestined  to  become  the  souls  or  vivifying  principles  of 
London  aldermen  and  great  guttling  citizens  in  after-ages,  and 
in  this  age,  and  in  ages  still  to  come,  till  aldermen  shall  he  no 
more,  and  great  citizens  are  all  gone  out,  hko  sparks  in  a  burnt 
sheet  of  paper,  shuddered  to  Boe  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
soup  in  the  wild  spirit  of  revenge.  What  though  these  Turtles 
were  tyrants,  they  urged,  their  tyranny  would  snrcease  as  soon  as 
they  were  boiled  down.  Birch  and  Bleaden  would  make  them  as 
gentle  as  a  jam,  and  as  sensitive  as  a  jelly.     Neptune  heard 

"  Their  mmmura,  with  sighing  sent," 
and,  -looking  as  black  as  thunder  at  them,  hade  them  hold  thpir 
ghostly  tongues,  and  go  about  their  business  :  he  would  not  boor  a 
irord  more  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  By  his  Imperial  trident, 
threatening  with  it  these  grumblers,  he  swore  that  a  terrible 
example  should  be  made  of  the  oppressors  of  his  patient  poor  sea- 
people  ;  and  when  he  swore,  these  ghosts  of  sitting  nidormea 
IheroaiYer  hurried  from  his  presence,  perfectly  ashamed  of  his 
Majesty,  shaking  their  heads  at  such  an  example  to  his  subjects, 
and  wondering  where  he  had  been  bronght  up,  in  what  vulgar 
nnder-water  Wapping,  that  he  had  learned  such  coarse,  nnkingly 
expressions.  It  is  supposed,  aud  it  seems  probable,  psychologi- 
cally considered,  that  to  the  shock  they  received  in  this  contem- 
plated sacrifice  of  Turtle  is  to  be  traced  the  sadness  of  spirit 
Jlllieh  Bits  on  aldermen  when  on  the  bench,  and  makes  them  so 
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sevore  with  Jiunken  sajlora,  Billingsgate  fiahwivea,  and  aU  wata 
meo  brought  before  them  for  tibuBing  tlie  Queen's  English  ;  aH 
which  mies  them  so  maluonteot  when  at  the  board,  that  tha; 
seem  noTer  to  be  soup-satiafied.  And  this  it  ia,  it  is  likewise  si 
which  rendere  mj  Lord  Mayor's  Show  so  sad  a  sight  to  see,  wl 
jOQ  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  gloom  of  XovembeK 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  entertainment  after  dinner  doll,  thoog 
Coont  Skimrailkpenandink,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  ia  pr 
and  pleasant !  And  this  it  is  which  makes  tho  fonr-and-t* 
aldermen,  in  full  court  assembled,  ho  ^rave  a  deliberative  btx^ 
with  BO  little  wit,  that  it  is  not  worth  meationiiig, 

"  And  from  that  time,"  so  goes  the  Legend,  "  the  Rays  beiii 
armed,  and  a  match  for  the  tj-rannical  Turtles,  had  no  more  se* 
gently  ijuartercd  upon  tbem,  as  though  tbej  were  the  publicans  an 
taTem-keepers  of  the  l)eep,  whether  they  had  lodgings  to  let  < 
DO ;  and  thus  ended  the  tjraniij  of  two  in  a,  bed.  And  this,' 
says  the  Legend  distinctly,  '■  is  the  veritable  origin  of  Rays  n 
going  to  sea  armed  enjluke,  and  being  called  Thombacks." 

MoHAL — 

At  the  discielloD  of  the  ingenious  Reader. 
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Now,  while  the  chimts  tbeir  aladsome  message  ring, 
Saying  to  lone  ones  who  keep  house  with  Fear, 
In  tones  by  Night  and  Silence  made  more  clear, 

"  Rejoice  !     Look  upward !    It  will  soon  be  Spring  !" 

A  qnoint  remainder  to  mine  heart  the;  bring, 

That  Earth,  by  man's  distress  worn  grey  and  sere. 
Hath  nought  more  ancient  than  the  New-born  year. 

New  hopes,  new  ties,  new  blossoms  promising  ! 
So  is  Creation  older  than  Decay  : 

So  doth  removal  Ruin's  spite  outlast ; 
Therefore,  no  more,  0  friends  !  «-ith  brows  o'ercast 
Hang  over  graves  fresh-opened  yesterday  ! 
Sweet  vest— bright  Summer — lie  on  yonder  waste  ; 
Take  up  the  load  once  more  :  go  boldly  on  your  way  I 

Hbhry  F.  Chobibt. 
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Vtliese  days,  when  thinkers  on  aocial  organiEatiou  and  multi- 
linduioaE  philanthropists  ore  strJTing  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability 
(or  raflinntion)  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  people,  it  ia 
interesting  to  meet  with  a  person,  who  not  only  denies  the  necea- 
sity  for  such  amehoration,  but  looks  upon  all  who  attempt  it 
as  fools,  or  something  worse.  A  man  like  this  I  enuountereJ 
Bome  short  time  since,  who  struck  me  as  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  sceptical  do-nothing  class. 

I  was  on  boBrd  the  "  Orwell,"  Ipswich  steam-vessel,  intending 
to  be  landeil  at  that  nice  little  Essex  watering-place,  Wallon-on- 
Ibe-Nazc.  I  had  hronght  a  lately-published  hook  with  me,  to 
serve  as  a  resource  in  case  the  voyage  seemed  tedious ;  but  happen- 
ing the  evening  before  to  dip  into  the  commoncoraent  of  it,  1  was 
80  much  ioterested  that  I  rcGolved  to  resimie  it  on  board  the 
steamer  pretty  early  in  the  day's  travelling.  Accordingly,  when- 
breakfast  was  over,  and  we  had  fairly  loft  Gravesend  some  distance 
behind  us,  I  descended  into  the  saloon,  and  seating  myself  in  a 
Tcry  satisfactory  sort  of  sofa,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
which  the  author  had  provided  for  mo,  An  elderly  stout  gentle- 
man was  sitting  at  a  table  close  to  me,  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  which  he  was  perusing  with  a  very  uncomfortable  and  con- 
temptuous cspression  of  countenance.  I  had  not  read  a  dozen 
■words  of  my  book,  when  he  threw  down  the  newspaper,  exclaiming 
loudly,  "  Stuff ! — Gammoa ! — Infernal  nonsense  and  humbug  !  " 

I  looked  up  in  some  surprise  at  tlits  outbreak,  cot  knowing 
exactly  whether  I  was  to  consider  it  as  addressed  to  myself,  or  as 
a  soliloquy.     The  stout  gentleman  continued  : — 

"  Ah,  sir  ! — all  humbug,  and  nothing  else.  Is  n't  it  too  bad, 
when  1  buy  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  " — the  "Times" — sir,  mind  me, 
and  not  one  of  yoar  twopenny-halfpenny  papers — ia  n't  it  too  bad,  I 
eay,  when  I  buy  a  paper  like  this,  expecting  to  find  Homething 
rationol  and  entertaining  in  it,  to  amuse  me  in  this  confounded 
long,  stupid  voyage  to  Ipswich — isn't  it  too  bad,  I  say  again,  to 
find  it  filled  with  debates  in  parliament  about  the  '  condition  of 

i  people,'  and  letters  from  correspondents  about  the  '  cou4ij,w6. 
■  JO.  XXT  TOL.  r.  p 
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of  the  people,'  and  leading  articles  about  tlie  'condition  of  tte 
people  ? '  Curse  the  *  condition  of  the  people  !  '  It  's  enough  to 
make  a  man  sick,  to  be  dosed  with  such  cant !  " 

**  You  are  not  interested,  then,  sir,  in  the  '  condition  of  England 
question,*  as  Carlyle  calls  it  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Sir,**  said  he,  **I  am  interested  in  what  concerns  myself,  and 
myself  only,  and  I  leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  their  own 
affairs — that 's  my  way,  sir.  As  for  such  a  deistical,  ath^sticdi 
scoundrel  as  Carlile,  sir,  I  don't  care  a  button  what  he  says.  I  saw 
4Jie  Bishops  hanging  out  of  his  window  in  Fleet-street ;  and  I  *d 
have  given  a  trifle  to  have  seen  him  himself  hanged  on  a  Boaffbid 
in  the  Old  Bailey.*' 

'*  I  do  not  mean  Richard  Carlile,  sir,"  said  I,  smiling,  in  spite 
of  decency,  at  this  ridiculous  mistake  :  "I  mean  Thonuu  Carlyle, 
author  of  *  The  French  Revolution,'  *Past  and  Present,'  and  other 
excellent  works." 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  know  nothing  of  him  or  them,  and  what's 
more,  I  don't  want  to  know.  If  he  writes  humbug  about  'social 
amelioration,'  and  *  elevation  of  the  masses,'  and  such  like  stuff 
— as  by  your  account  I  suppose  he  does — stirring  up  poor,  igno- 
rant people  to  be  discontented  with  their  own  lot  and  the  lot  <^ 
those  they  see  around  them  ;  why  then,  I  say,  he 's  no  writer 
for  me Steward,  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  !  *' 

I  was  so  much  amused  by  this  sturdy  advocate  for  **  things  as 
they  arc,'*  that  I  determined  to  pursue  the  conversation,  instead 
of  reading  my  book  or  going  upon  deck,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
I  should  have  done,  had  he  been  less  violent  and  absurd. 

"  But  surely,  sir,*'  said  I,  *'some  improvement  is  desirable  and 
possible." 

**  All  possible  improvement  will  take  place  in  due  course,  sir," 
said  he ;  **  and  that  without  you  or  I  troubling  our  heads  about  it. 
They  talk  of  the  *  people. '  Sir,  I  know  the  people,  and  I  know 
there  is  not  one  distressed  poor  man  in  fifty  whose  distress  has  not 
arisen  from  his  own  fault.     Drunkenness,  sir,  drunkenness  is  the 

bane  of  the  English  workman Steward,  are  you  going  to  bring 

me  that  glass  of  brandy-and- water  to-day  ?  " 

"  Then  you  deny  general  distress  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Any  greater  distress  than  is  usual  and  inherent  in  every 
properly-constituted  society  I  do  deny,"  said  he.  "  Sir,  there  is 
a  cant  of  philanthropy  now,  as  there  have  been  other  cants;  but 
this  morbid  nonsense  will  pass  away  in  time.     I  will  relate  an 
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incident  tliat  occuiTod  to  myaelf,  not  three  montha  ngo  ;  an  inci- 
dent that  confirmed  mo  moie  ia  mj  belief  of  the  humbug  of  the 
*  poor  man'  cry  than  tweutj  octavo  ToliimeB  could  have  done." 

"  1  shall  he  very  happy  to  hear  it,  air,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  mast  know  that  I  reside  in  a  snug 
Tilla  of  Hij  own,  not  far  from  Ipswich.  Providence  has  blessed 
me  mith  a  sufficiency,  which  I  inherit  from  my  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  merchants,  air,  in  the  city  of  London, 
I  grow  my  own  Tegetabiea— am  never  at  a  loss  in  my  hothooeo  for 
grapes,  melons,  and  such  like  ;  and  hov?  always  a  bottle  of  good 
port  in  my  collar.  So,  sir,  I  live  comfortably,  owing  nothiog,  and 
eoTying  no  man. 

"  Well,  about  threemontha  ago,  as  I  said,  I  was  strolling  about 
my  little  front  garden  after  breakfast,  when,  as  I  happened  to  lean 
over  the  railings  close  to  the  high  road,  a  dirty  ragged  sort  of 
fellow,  who  was  crawling  by,  stopped  right  before  me  and  began 
to  beg.  Tbere  was  something  in  the  fellow's  appearance  1  didn't 
like  at  all.  He  had  a  beard  of  a  week's  growth  seemingly,  was 
unwashed,  and  without  a  decent  article  of  clothing  upon  him. 
Well,  he  began  begging  as  I  said,  and  I  told  him  tfl  go  and  get 
work,  and  not  lead  that  disreputable  kind  of  life. 
^B  "  '  Work  1  '  said  he  j    '  ah,    I   wish  anybody  would  give  me 

^B"  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  would  work  if  you  could  ?    said  T. 
^V"  '  Ah,  master,  try  me,'  said  the  fellow. 

•*  Well,  a  thought  came  into  my  head  that  I  would  just  satisfy 
myself  whether  he  really  was  of  an  industrious  turn  ;  or  wJiothor, 
BB  1  strongly  suspected,  he  veas  only  an  idle  vagabond,  who  chose 
ratber  to  beg  than  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

"  '  Very  welJ,  I  will  try  you,'  said  I.     '  Hei'e,  just  stop  this 

"  Well,  I  took  him  info  a  large  gravel  yard  on  one  side  of  the 
house  where  I  keep  fowls. 

"  *  Novf,'  said  I,  '  take  a  spade  and  dig  a  hole  on  the  left  side 
of  this  yard.  The  hole  must  be  nine  feet  long,  four  feet  broad, 
aad  three  feet  deep.  Throw  all  the  earth,  when  you  have  dug 
the  hole,  on  the  right  side  of  the  yai-d.  You  shall  have  a  Bhillbg 
&ad  your  dinner  for  doing  this." 

"I  gave  him  this  job  because  I  hod  read  about  their  serving 
'  pui|<er8  BO  ia.  the  poor-houses,  and  1  thought  it  was  a  good  plan 


I 
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the  rdlow  looked  very  mucli  pleased.  lie  got  the  spade, 

■yutlcd  off  his  miaornlile  coat  and  waistcoat  in  a  ttrinkling,  and  set 
to  work.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  towards  the  evening,  as  I 
was  Bitting  with  a  friend  or  two  over  our  wine  after  dianer,  I  waH 
told  that  he  had  finished  the  task.  I  went  out  to  sec  about  it, 
aud,  Hure  enough,  tho  hole  was  dug  just  as  I  had  directed,  and 
the  onrth  was  all  piled  neatly  up  on  the  right  aide  of  the  yard, 

"  ■  Here  'a  tiio  ehilling,'  said  I  ;  '  and  now  go  into  the  Bcullei; 
mud  get  some  bread  and  cheese  and  heer.  Come  to-morroiT 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  ;  t  shall  have  some  more  work  for  jou.' 

"  Well,  he  was  very  thankful,  and  next  morning  at  ten  he  made 
appearance.     I  hardly  knew  the  fellow,  fur  he  had  got  shaved ; 
he  had  moat  certainly  washed,  and  somehow  his  clothes  did  not 
look  quite  BO  had  as  they  had  looked  the  day  hefore. 
'  I  took  him  into  the  yard  where  he  had  dug  the  hole. 
'  There,'  said  I,  '  toke  a  spade  and  fill  up  that  hole  with  the- 
learth  you  see  piled  up  on  one  side.     Strew  gravel  neatly  on  the 
top,  and  roll  it  hard  with  that  garden-roller.' 

"  I  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  I  saw  tho  fellow  begin  to  look 
Bulky.  Ho  muttered  something  about  '  digging  a  holu  and  filling 
it  up  again,'  nnd  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  begin. 

"  '  What ! '  said  1,  '  do  you  grumble  at  working  for  an  honest 
livelihood  ?     Do  you  refuse  to  do  what  I  order  you  ?  ' 

I  didn't  refuse,'  he  muttered,  in  a  surly  sort  of  voice.' 
Then  begin  at  once,'  said  I,   '  aud  when  you  have  done  you 
ehall  have  a  shilling  and  your  dinner,  as  you  had  yesterday.' 

"  Well,  he  didn't  seem  very  willing,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  finished  the  job — took  his  shilling  and  dioner — and  when  ho 
went  away  I  told  him  to  be  with  me  again  at  ten  the  next  mom-^ 
ing,  OB  I  had  more  work  for  bim, 

"  1  didn't  much  expect  bim,  I  must  say  ;  but  at  ten,  or  a  little 
after  next  morning,  sure  enough  he  came. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  yard  again. 

"  '  Now  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  want  done,'  said  I;  '  you 're  getting 
nsed  to  it  now,  bo  it  will  come  easy.  Just  dig  a  hole  on  the  I^ 
side  of  (he  yard  there.  Let  the  hole  be  twelve  feet  long,  two 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  deep.  Pile  the  earth  up  nicely  on  tha- 
right  side  of  the  yard.  Wlien  the  job  is  finished  jou  shall  havo 
a  fihOling  and  your  dinner  as  usual.' 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  face  of  the  raaual  when  I 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  knock  me  down. 
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KI  wont  do  it ! '  saya  Le,  '  I  'U  starve  first !  ' 
Tou  wont  do  it  S  '  I  said. 
No  ;  I  wont ! '  saya  lie,  in  a  voico  you  might  have  heard  a 
■mile  off ;  '  I  wont,  and  so  I  fell  you  i      I)o  you.  think  a  poor  man 
'ant  no  sense  of  what  "a  right  and  proper  ?     You  've  made  a  fool 
of  me  once,  but  you  wont  twice.' 

"  '  Ah  !'  said  I,  'so  I  find  you 're  just  what  I  thought  you  were, 
a  kzj  vagabond,  who  prefers  begging  to  working.  I  've  tried 
you  and  know  yon.  Get  out  of  my  house,  or  I  '11  have  you  taken 
up  for  a  vagrant.' 

"  Well,  he  waa  going  to  be  impudent  I  helietc,  but  I  set  my  large 
mastiff  at  him,  and  'gad,  he  was  very  glad  to  be  off.  Ever  sinoo 
that  time,  whenever  I  see  or  read  of  paupers  and  people  in  diS- 
trcBS,  and  so  on — I  say  to  myself,  '  would  they  work  for  a  shilling 
and  their  dinner  ? '  It's  all  very  well  for  ailly  women  to  talk  about 
deetitntion  and  the  sufferings  of  tlio  poor  ;  but  men  of  the  world 
know  Its  humbug — humbug,  sir,  and  nothiug  else  I  " 

Here  the  elderly  gentleman^ — who  seemed  to  have  talked  liim- 
self  into  a  great  heat — started  up,  and  thrusting  tho  newspaper 
into  his  poelcet,  left  the  saloon  in  much  haste  for  the  deck.  I 
WighcJ  a  little,  and  resumed  the  perusal  of  mj  book.  A.  W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Go  below  !  down  in  the  cabin  !  not  I ! "  exclaimed  a  sturdy 
passenger,  grasping  the  starboard  bulwark  with  both  hands,  while 
the  vessel,  having  every  prospoot  of  shipwreck  on  a  lee  shore, 
rolled  and  tossed  amidst  the  surges,  "  Go  below  !  What  ?  among 
all  the  screaming  children  and  ghost-faced  women,  fainting  or 
falling  on  their  knees  to  pray — not  I,  indeed !     I  won't  do  it ; 

and  it's  of  no  use  to -Why  !  well !  If  jou  are  the  eoptoin  of  the 

packet,  you  are  not  my  captain,  and  I  won't  atir  from  this  place  ! " 

A  violent  cross-wave  at  this  moment  burst  against  tho  starboard 
r  of  the  steamer,  beating  iu  n  part  of  thcbulwatk,  aaiV^wA- 
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ing  off  in  a  lonp:  dense  column,  it  Bmashed  down  and  fairly  carried 
away  before  it  the  whole  of  the  paddle-box  and  wheel,  on  that  side. 
The  passenger  who  had  just  spoken,  together  with  the  captain 
and  several  others,  were  all  driven  along  the  deck,  close  to  the 
larboard  gangway  ;  but  amidst  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the 
voices  of  the  captain  and  mates,  and  the  cries  of  alarm  from  all 
sides,  this  one  passenger's  ejaculations,  every  now  and  then,  broke 
throuficli  the  dissonance  around. 

**  Go  below  all  of  us,  do  you  say  ? — Below  in  the  crowded  cabin, 
to  be  drowned  in  the  dark,  like  so  many  blind  groping  things, 
struggling  and  maundering  one  over  the  other  I  Oh,  it  's  of  no 
use  swearing — landsmen  or  not,  no  matter  for  that,  here  I  stand ! 
r  'm  not  in  your  way — Hero  I  stand  !  Will  you,  though  ?  Let 
the  sea  wash  me  overboard  !  I  *m  not  in  your  way — I  say  I  won't 
go  below,  and  it 's  all  no  use  !" 

Here  the  vessel  struck  against  some  rocks  ;  and  the  remaining 
paddle-wheel  on  the  leeside,  by  the  concussion,  was  broken  clean 
off,  and  the  next  instant  it  was  seen  tossing  away  upon  the  boiling 
surface  of  the  sea,  like  some  child's  plaything. 

'*  Force  us  all  below,  will  you  ?  Not  while  I  have  a  limb  left. 
Let  the  sea  wash  us  overboard  !  better  so,  than  be  drowned  grop- 
ing and  struggling  about  like  blind  whelps  and  kittens  in  a  water- 
butt  !  I  choose  to  stay  on  the  deck  at  all  risks — to  look  my  fate 
in  the  face,  and  meet  it  like  a  man.  I  choose  to  have  my  chance 
— my  fair  chance  of  escape  somehow.     Below  there  is  no  chance. 

The  sea  !     Let  the  sea  wash  us  overboard,  and  be " 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  abruptly  buried  in  the  clattering 
fall  of  a  mass  of  rigging  and  a  broken  topsail-yard  from  aloft, 
which  knocked  him  flat  upon  the  deck,  together  with  several 
others  who  were  standing  near,  all  of  whom  were  completely  over- 
laid by  the  heavy  tangled  mass  ;  and  a  huge  wave  at  the  same 
time  leaping  up,  like  some  great  white-headed  monster,  upon  the 
deck,  the  entire  heap  was  covered  over  by  a  white  running  sheet 
of  foam,  and  swept  off,  like  the  merest  rubbish,  into  the  sea. 

This  dreadful  spectacle  so  alarmed  all  the  other  passengers  who 
had  remained  upon  the  deck,  instigated  by  the  example  and  ejacu- 
lations of  the  man  who  had  just  vanished  from  their  sight,  that 
they  now  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  first  mate,  and  staggering  and 
stumbling  wildly  across  the  deck,  went  huddling  down  below. 
It  was  evening.  The  lights  in  the  dusky  cabin  flickered  and 
flared  with  the  fitful  roll  of  the  vessel,  and  often  went  out.    The 
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han]ing  of  the  wuul  and  the  dashing  of  tlie  aea  were  by  tliia  time 

And  below  in  the  cabin, — what  a  scene  was  there  !  How  can 
y  words  describe  its  frantic  iliamay — its  mute  agony — its  varied 
IS  of  passion,  or  prostration  of  mind  and  body — ita  drcuilfiil  and 
■whelming  confusion!  Men  and  women  huL-rying  biickwarda 
i  forwards  and  across,  like  frightened  atunialu  in  a  cage,  hither 
i  thither,  without  purjioae,  aahiug  hu-ried  ciueations  which  they 
mselvcB  do  not  understand,  and  not  seeming  eren  to  hear  their 
«s  ;  others  standing  with  a  fixed  store  and  open  luoutlis  ; 
e  sitting  with  bloodless  cheeks  and  chattering  teeth,  tinJ 
r  kueos  jerking  up  and  down  with  the  same  rapidity.  Her^ 
a^  men  yery  busy  in  getting  together  their  Talao-bles,  which 
f  cannot  disentangle,  or  which  they  drop  about  and  rush  away 
Q  ;  there,  a  man  trying  to.  secrete  something  mider  a  table, — 
BOmethirig  to  save  himself  with  ;  luarc,  a  group  of  women  on  their 
knees,  praying  aloud,  and  others  fainting,  or  in  iita,  oruttering,  eTcry 
DOW  and  then,  shriekE  of  terror  at  eacli  blow  of  a  barsting  wave 
against  the  vessel's  side,  and  at  each  coacusBion  upon  the  rocks 
beneath — with  the  constant  cry  of  "  Oh  God,  save  me  ! — Oh  God, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !"  At  this  horrid  moment  tho  prayer  la 
made  by  the  ntterer  for  hinisoif  only.  Tlie  sole  oiceptions  were  a 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  cried  "  Oh  God,  save  us  !*'  and  a 
mother,  with  her  children  clingmg  madly  round  her,  who  constantly 
cried  "Oh  God,  save  my  poor  children!"  This  scene  lasted 
a  full  hour. 

The  Teasel  now  rose  upon  a  huge  billow,  as  if  ascending  a  steep 

hill,  and  was  then  pitched  forward  upon  a  roek.     Her  bows  were 

store  in,  and  the  sea  instantly  tilled  tlie  fore-cabin.     The  vessel, 

JLhayever,  had  a  thick  hulk-head  of  oak  between  the  fore-eai>in  and 

H|he  engine-room,  so  that  she   did  not  fill  a'  midships  ;  hut  the 

Itaweengers  in  the  aftcr-cahin  bearing  the  cry  of  horror  that  aceom- 

■f^aaied  the  crash,  fully  believed  tho  vessel  was  going  down  iustuntly. 

A  general  rush  was  made  to  the  ladder — nobody  could  ascend — 

iLe  Latches  were  securely  battened  down — they  stmggled.  and 

eried,  and  beat  about  in  vain— -oU  lights  were  extinguished  in  the 

M^wranler,  and  the  scene  betow  was  one  human  chaos  of  hyp™  tind 

Bslesa  violence  amidst  a  darkness  which  lent  all  its  aid  to  their 

Sady  frantic  imaginations.    But  presently  several  of  the  bcuWIcb 

ahin-windowa  were  broken  and  burst  through,  and  tho  sea, 

o  many  seq)enta  from  various  quai'ters,  cumc  gat^'io^  i»i. 
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hiBEing  in.  Some  of  the  passengers,  believiog  tlie  lost  moment  had 
arrived,  fell  Uomi  insensible  ;  nnd  the  others  ran  in  a.  nild  herd 
over  them.  At  this  hideous  crisis  one  man,  either  stronger  than 
any  of  the  rest,  or  possessing  the  superior  power  of  a.  definite  pur- 
pose, in  adJitioa  to  bis  strength,  hearing  also  some  iron  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  made  his  waj  with  iredge-]ilie  furee  through 
the  dense  crowd  ou  tho  ladder,  and  with  redoubling  blows,  each 
heBTicr  than  tho  last,  smashed  all  the  wood-work  nboTe,  and  let 
the  jmsaengers  out  upon  the  deck.  He  stopped  to  asast  several 
of  them  up,  and  to  clcai'  the  passage  for  the  othore,  nnd  then 
hurried  away  to  another  part  of  tho  deck,  eridontlj  with  some 
design  in  his  mind. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  passengers  on  emerging  from  their 
horrible  condition  below,  was  that  of  a  gaspbg  sense  of  recovered 
freedom  and  life  ;  and  their  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward 
Bomewhero  to  escape  somehow.  But  the  ne.it  moment  a  change, 
almost  as  terrible  as  the  scene  they  had  left,  took  possession  of 
their  faculties.  Above,  in  tlie  sky,  a  discoloured  smoky  heap  of 
driving  clouds  showed  iuteiTnls  of  a  clear  and  lurid  light  through 
the  suudding  rack  ;  and  now  and  then  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  jagged  moon,  magnified  and  deformed  by  their  alarmed  inu- 
ginatlons  into  some  high-doDcing  and  devilish  meteor,— ^the  wind 
howling  and  rioting  through  and  through  the  rocking  masts,  and 
the  sea  on  the  windward  side,  springing  up  in  great  spires  of  white 
and  ghttering  foam,  the  points  rising  at  the  starboard  quarter  and 
running  rapidly  along  the  vessel's  edge,  getting  higher  and  higher, 
till  bending  a  fierce  dragon-like  neck  they  precipitated  themaelves 
across  the  forecastle,  and  plunged  again  into  the  sea  on  the  other 
side.  The  dismayed  passengers  ran  about  wildly,  sometimes 
coming  in  violent  collision  with  tho  sailors,  or  with  each  othoFi 
falling  upon  the  deck,  nnd  others  stumbUng  over  them,  till  pror 
aently  some  became  breathless  and  still,  and  others  clung,  moaniag 
,irith  horror,  to  whatever  was  nearest  to  them.     Tho  'vessel  iai 

len  carried  over  the  first  ledge  of  rocks,  and  was  Hearing  tlia 
i.  She  had  ported  all  her  anchors.  All  heavy  merchandiss 
packages  had  been  thrown    overboord.      A  cry  was   now 

Lisod  of  "  The  boats  !  The  bouts!  "  It  was  found  thai  the  sailors 
had  been  getting  out,  and  were  lowering  tho  boats.  Everybody 
rushed  to  that  side. 

The  first  boat  that  was  lowered  reached  the  water  head  foro- 
pst,  through  hasty  mismanagement — -filled,  and  instantly  sank. 
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The  next  l)oat  was  capsized  in  the  coniusion  that  prevailed, — 
Beverol  [lasseagers  jumping  overboaid  in  a  Btato  of  blind  e.\tite- 
ment,  while  the  boat  waa  ainkirg,  in  their  terror  of  being  left 
Leliind.  The  boat,  now  lowered,  whiuh  was  the  barge,  and  very 
broad  in  the  beam,  and  strong,  reached  the  water  in  safety,  and 
was  rapidly  filled  by  a  crowd,  bo  that  not  another  individual  could 
poseibly  be  admitted  ;  but  before  they  had  succeeded  in  pusbiug 
her  off,  aud  while  the  over-crowded  boat  was  tossing  high  up  the 
vessel's  aide,  almost  to  a  level  with  the  deck,  and  then  descending 
OS  if  to  reach  her  keel,  the  foremast  of  the  steamer  snapped  close 
off,  and  went  crashing  over  the  side  !  loBtantly  eight  or  ten  more 
people  leaped  into  the  boat,  upon  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  ag 
instantly  the  whole  of  tlicm  went  down,  before  a  single  one  had 
time  to  extricate  himself  from  the  densely-packed  throng.  It  was 
the  last  boat  they  had  ! 

And  now  all  of  those  on  the  high-pitdiing  deck  of  the  doomed 
vessel  gave  themselves  wp  for  tost.  Sorao  uttered  screams ; 
others  groaned,  and  wrung  their  hands ;  some  prayed  aloud  on 
their  knees  ;  some  rushed  to  and  fro,  with  loud,  incoherent  ejaeu- 
lationa,  or  gabbling  to  themselves  like  idiots; — but  the  predomi- 
nating and  moat  shocking  characteristic  waa  a  selfishness,  which, 
from  its  utterly  undisguised  escoaa  and  brutality,  was  often 
frightful  to  behold,  and  took  the  form  of  ferocity  rather  than 
mere  self-preservation.  It  was  aa  frightful  ia  itself  as  the  thing 
it  feared.  Two  men  happened  to  seize  the  same  spar,  and  began 
to  lash  themselves  to  it,  and,  after  a  few  confusing  tangles  of  their 
ropes,  they  seized  upou  each  other,  and  struggled  savagely, 
.  though  there  were  plenty  of  other  spars  close  at  hand  ;  others 
,  dirust  themselves  into  positions  of  apparent  advantago,  forcing 
I  somebody  else  out,  perhaps  to  immediate  destruction.  Evcit 
1  women  were  not  exempt  from  this  treatment ;  while  reckless  and 
bewildered  men  wont  trampling  over  the  bodies  of  fallen  parents 
with  their  children,  totally  disregarding  them,  as  though  they 
were  heaps  of  rope-yam  or  refuse.  Several  passengers  had  two, 
and  even  three  life-preservers  under  their  great  coata  and  cloaks, 
(one  of  these  life-belts  being  enough  for  anybody  of  ordinary 
weight),  and  other  pasaengers  were  running  wildly  about,  offgring 
all  they  had  in  the  world  for  such  a  thing — but  in  vain. 

But  let  ua  bo  just  to  human  nature.  These  di'eadful  circum- 
Btaaccs,  at  the  crisis,  are  unfair  trials  of  humanity.  The  great 
maascB  of  mankind,  or  average  of  humnu  characlw,   w(i  wi'i. 
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capable,  either  by  tUeir  original  nature  or  intellectual  and  n 
habits,  of  sustaialiig  thcmselveB  in  such  scenes  as  theBe,  Seve 
tbelcsB,  there  will  nluiost  niwa,vB  he  fouod  some  exceptions,  Ho 
grandly  does  a  man,  who  retains  his  humanity  amidst  the  gesot 
loss  of  it,  stand  out  from  all  llie  rest ! — how  nobly,  how  dtTinel; 
do  women  «ften  appear,  eyea  in  thdr  passire,  self-posscB* 
reaignation  and  fooling  for  others  I  Nor  wore  Bueli  exan^ 
■wnnting  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  very  poaseager,  wT 
had  boon  in  violent  alteroation  with  tlie  captain  as  to  ifoiMg  belcr 
just  before  they  were  washed  overboard,  was  observed,  wnile  th( 
were  drifting  away  npon  the  sea,  to  help  tlie  captmn  npoa  th 
broken  main-topsail  yard,  to  whieh  they  both  cluag  till  out  i 
sight; — a  sailor,  who  was  the  most  expert  in  lowering  tho  bfit( 
into  the  water,  was  tho  very  last  man  who  fairly  got  into  it ;  ai 
a  poor  Irish  emigrant,  rotumiog  Lome  from  Canada,  had  hei 
oontinually  assiBtiag  Eomebody,  thongh  eieessively  frightena 
himself,  and  frequently  ejaculating  "  Och  '.  some  good  saint  eoa 
down  and  help  us,  for  the  honour  of  God;"  but  when  onybot 
near  Lim  wanted  assistance,  he  itistantly  forgot  his  own  alonn.    ', 

Besides  these  passing  instances,  liowever,  there  were  othen 
jrot  more  marked  eharacter, 

On  the  centre  of  tho  dock,  in  front  of  the  compasa-box,  stooi 
man,  with  a  cheek  ashy  pale,  but  an  erect  attitode  and  a  Bteai 
eye.  He  bent  his  gaae  alternately  upon  tho  hideous  tuiM 
around  him  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,— upon  the  raging  sea, — w 
upon  the  ei^ually  turbulent  commotion  in  the  sky  above.  His  looi 
however,  was  not  very  observing,  nor  speculative  as  to  reanll 
nor  hopeful,  nor  resigned  to  his  fate.  It  mas  rather  the  look  of  a 
■who,  not  seeing  any  present  means  of  escape,  was  waiting  witii' 
eertiua  atolcal  fortitude  for  what  might  happen  ;  and,  to  judge  t 
bis  frequent  gaze  over  the  sea,  his  for^tude  was  attended,  if  n 
assisted,  by  a  degree  of  abstraction,  apparently  the  reaidt 
an  habitual  high  tone  of  thought.  By  \na  sido,  with  one  hat 
held  in  Iiis,  stood  a  lady  of  some  two  or  three  and  twenty  yean 
age,  whose  nnruflled  appearance,  both  in  her  bohavionr  and  I 
attire,  in  comparison  with  that  of  all  the  other  women  presei 
betofcened  a  very  considerable  degree  of  self-possession.  H 
chief  solicituda  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  a  doubled-up  figui 
who  Bat  OD.  the  deck  at  her  feet,  with  his  head  enveloped  m  hi 
Bhawl,  and  who  remained — whether  from  ago  and  infirmity  ! 
bod_y,  or  weakness  of  mind— quite  motiouloss, 
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"  Archer,"  said  tlie  lady,  la  an  under  tone,  addressing;  him  wto 
held  lier  Land,     He  did  not  hear  her. 

"  Those  flaws  lu  the  sky,"  nimiiiured  he  to  himself,  "  do  not 
TOnchsBfe  to  na  one  faint  gleam  of  the  hope  of  escape.  Will  tliey 
girc  us  a  brief  ^ance  into  regions  of  the  world  to  come  ?  No, 
no ;  we  must  stare  dirwn  into  the  black  ahjBsefl  of  the  aea,  which 
Bhow  na  the  actual  maw  of  death  ;  and  all  our  long  account  of  a 
short  life  hna  to  he  wound  up  in  a  moment,  and  in  tlie  dark  I 
6r«at  God  !  ivhy  should  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  BO  confound 
03 1  Wliy  were  we  not  given  minds  too  mean  to  comprehend  this 
diwadfiil  pinnacle  of  time,  or  else  large  euougli  to  take  our  two  lives 
into  our  own  steady  vision  I" 

"  Archt^r,"  repeated  the  lady.  lie  bent  hia  head  close  to  her 
faeo.  "  Do  yon  think  my  father  could  be  got  down  iuto  a.  boat, 
ehoold  any  come  to  our  reaeue  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  miless  I  conld  carry  him  down  the  ship's  side,  the 
safety  of  which  to  both  of  ns  would  be  very  doubtful." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  him," 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  if  you  can  save  yourself  you  must  not  remain  with  113." 

"I  shall  remain." 

"  Dear  Archer,  to  what  pui'pose  ?  If  you  can  save  yourself  by 
any  means,  pray  leave  us  this  instant." 

Archer  pressed  her  hand.     "  I  shall  remain  with  you,"  said  he. 

Hia  eye  was  again  bent  over  the  sea,  with  a  painful,  yet  hnlf- 
ahBtrocted  gaze.  From  tliis  he  was  presently  startled  by  the 
violent  fall  of  two  men  and  a  child  close  at  his  feet,  the  men  being 
engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict.  The  cause  appeared  to  be,  that  one 
ef  thorn  had  a  life-preserver  belt,  which  ho  had  fastened  round 
tiie  body  of  his  little  girl,  and  was  in  the  act  of  attaching  himself 
lo  tb«  child  by  a  piece  of  rope,  when  another  man  rushed  upon 
Ihem,  and  tore  the  life-preserver  away  from  the  child.  Thia 
nfiian  being  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  now  got  both 
father  and  child  heneath  him  upoii  tho  dcnk.  the  former  of  whom 
he  had  grasped  so  fiercely  by  the  throat  with  bothbauds,  that  his 
lace  was  already  turning  black,  and  hia  eyes  starting  from  the 
cockets. 

"Let  go  your  hold  !"  esclaimed  Archer,  interposing — "Wrotehl 
let  go  your  liold  !"  Saying  which  he  dragged  tho  uppermost  man 
haokwards  by  tho  collar  of  liia  coat  ;  hut  he  had  scarcely  done  thia 
before  two  other  men  rushed  upon  the  prostrato  e\\i\i  anii^tAVw, 
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and  seized  the  lifc-preaerver  ns  their  prize.  Archer  quitted  tb 
£ret  ossailant,  and  sjjvang  towards  them  ;  the  first  Bssailsuit  n 
and  also  sprang  upon  them  ;  the  father  rose  and  sprang  upon  lie 
Eiicli  one  had  a  haad  upon  the  life-preBerrer ;  and  amidst  ti 
howling  of  the  wind,  tho  dashing  over  of  frequent  biliowB,  t' 
pitching  and  thumping  of  tho  vessel  upon  the  rocks,  and  t 
acroaniBof  the  cliild  who  was  trodden  under  foot,  tho  life-prea— 
was  torn  in  pieces, 

Tho  first  assailant,  with  the  largest  fragment  in  hia  gras; 
reeled  backwards  to  tho  gangway,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  sea 
:>ne  of  tho  other  assoilanU,  together  with  the  father,  both  in 
Btato  of  hlind  fury  at  the  dcBlrnction  of  the  thing  that  was  to  saf 
their  lives,  seiied  upon  Archer,  and  would  instantly  have  torn  hii 
to  pieces,  if  they  had  hut  poaseBHed  claws  and  faugs,  so  like  wil 
beasts  was  tboir  assault  upon  hint.  But  a  hlow  upon  tho  head  e 
«aoh  from  some  one  standing  ahoTO  tho  struggling  group,  laid  t] 
two  wild  beasts  at  their  length  upon  the  deck.  It  was  the  mi 
wlio  had  broken  hia  way  out  from  the  cabin,  and  liberated  ti 
passengers  some  time  since.  lie  was  a  strong  finely-formed  mo: 
of  the  middle  height,  and  about  eight- and-twenty  years  of  ag 
His  only  clothes  were  a  pair  of  pilot-cloth  trousers  tightly  boui 
round  his  loins  with  a  blnck  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  Quernse 
frock  fitting  close  to  hia  body  and  anus.  la  hia  hand  he  held 
Stout  marl  in  spike. 

"  Thank  you  !"  exclaimed  tho  lady,  looking  gratefully  towi 
tne  man,  as  Archer  rose  from  the  deck,  apparently  little  injur 
by  the  wild  scuffle.  Archer  nodded  his  head  OTpressiyely  tonu 
him  in  recognition  of  the  service.  The  man  looked  altenula 
from  the  lady  to  Archer,  and  fmm  Archer  to  the  lady,  and  ti 
at  the  muffled-up  figure  sitting  upon  the  deck  at  her  feet. 
think,"  said  he,'  "  I  can  manage  to  take  you  all  into  my  part] 
and  get  you  ashore  somehow." 

"  What  party  ! "  said  Archer  hastily,  "  and  how  ashore  ?    Tlj 
boats  are  all  lost !" 

The  man  paused  a  second  or  two,  and  then  said,  in  rath»4 
under  tone,  ■'  I  have  been  making  a  raft^a  good  strong  one,  0 
sidei'ing  the  time  and  other  things.  I  meant  it  to  carry  ten  ( 
eleven,  and  I  have  picked  out  the  best  for  it — men  who  hcha» 
like  men,  and  not  like  sheep,  nor  wild  beasts.  And  those  ten  i 
now  sitting  on  the  raft  to  guard  it,  while  I  come  aft  to  see  i 
could  find  another  or  two,  in  which  case  I  shall  add  another  ai 
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or  plank — ftnd  then  launch  her — -so  come  this  way — shall  I  carry 
the  old  man  ?"  So  Buying,  he  npproached  the  rccumheut  figure, 
and  stooped  over  him  with  extended  arms,  to  lift  him  up. 

*•  Stop  !"  said  Archer,  '•  wo  arc.  most  eroteful  to  you  for  this 
offer  of  help  ;  but  as  your  raft  is  made  of  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
together,  which  may  burst  asunder,  so  is  this  vessel  made  of  still 
more  pieces  of  timber  bound  together  far  more  strongly,  and  is 
therefore  the  safest  thing  of  the  two — at  present," 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  man,  "  but  with  such  a  sea  and  wind 
as  this,  and  the  ressel  pitching  and  grinding  upon  the  rocks,  as 
ehe  has  been  doing  this  hour,  she  may  go  to  pieces  suddeuly,  or 
with  too  little  warning  to  give  ns  time  to  launch  tlio  raft." 

"  Then  launch  jour  raft  and  mate  it  fast  by  ropes  to  the  vessel, 
fio  that  we  may  take  to  it  at  a  minute's  notice," 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  It  would  be  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  vessel,  or  torn  asunder  by  tho  sea,  even  if  the  ropes 
would  hold  it.  No— when  tho  raft 's  once  launched,  away  she 
must  go  to  leeward,  with  all  upon  her." 

"  But  surely,"  esclaimed  Archer  energetically,  "  ten  or  twelve 
good  men,  acting  upon  excitement,  could  launch  half  an  acre  of 
raft,  if  previously  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  at  a  ship's 
Bide!" 

"  Well — Perhaps  you're  right !  Come  for'ard  with  me."  He 
Gtooped.  and  catching  up  the  old  man  iu  his  arms,  hurried  along 
the  hearing  deck,  drily  muttering,  "  My  raft  is  certainly  not  half 

A  few  fathoms  abaft  the  stump  of  the  broken  foremast,  sat  a 
group  of  detached  figures,  looking  like  old  bundles  of  eiothos,  in  the 
dismal,  stormy  darkness.  Silent,  immovable,  their  heads  hunched 
up  in  Jackets  and  cloaks,  each  one  clung  fast  to  his  place  on  the 
raft,  at  once  its  occupant  and  its  guard,  riding  up  and  down,  as 
the  deck  rose  and  fell,  and  receiving  every  now  and  then  the  shock 
of  a  bursting  wave  rushing  athwart  the  vessel.  A  piece  of  i-opo- 
lashing  was  wound  round  the  loft  arm  of  each  of  them.  Three  of 
these  dusky  figures  appeared  to  be  women,  and  tho  rest  were  not 
.ail  sailors. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ESCAPE     ON    THE    RAFT. — WELSH    HOSPITAUTT. — THE    TWO     8ISTEBS.— A    HOT 

BREAKFAST   AFTER  SHIPWRECK. WALK   TO  A  FARM. 

TALK   BY   THE  WAT. 

To  those  iprho  retain  their  self-possession  after  a  protraeted 
period  of  personal  peril,  however  great,  in  which  the  final  bloir 
of  fate  is  continually  threatened,  yet  not  struck,  there  comes-  at 
last  a  sort  of  carelessness,  or  callous  incredulity  of  the  imagiiuh 
tion,  and  a  general  hardening  of  the  mind, — in  fact,  a  fortitude 
which  is  very  much  the  result  of  exhausted  and  deadened  sensi- 
bility.    All  those   who  had   taken  up   their  post   on  iht  raft, 
remained  there  throughout  this  most  dreadful  night  without  much 
demonstration  of  apprehension  or  emotion.     The  wind  howled, 
and  the  yessel  pitched  and  tossed,  and  every  now  and  then  grated 
or  thimiped  upon  the  rocks  ;  hut  it  had  been  doing  this  for  hours, 
and  had  not  yet  gone  to  pieces;  it  might  not  therefore  go  to  pieces 
for  some  hours  more.     AH  the  fore-cabin  was  full  of  water,  and 
the  engine-room  was  half  full ;  when  it  was  quite  full  she  would 
go  down,  but  probably  not  before.     The  sea  frequently  dashed 
right  over  them  ;  still   none  of  them  had  been  washed  overboard 
as  yet,  and  of  course  they  must  continue  to  be  watchful  and  hold 
fast.     A  great  many  lives  had  already  been  lost ;  they,  on  the 
raft,  could  not  help  that.     As  for  the  remainder  of  the  passengers 
in  the  afterpart  of  the  vessel,  fainting  or  dying,     or    rushing 
wildly  about  the  deck,  or  clambering  up  the  rigging,  or  uttering 
cries  of  hon'or  and  despair, — they,  on  the  raft,  could  not  help  it. 
They  only  wished  they  might  be  able  to  help  themselves  when 
the  moment  came.     What  they  felt  most,  was  the  wet  and  cold  ; 
almost  the  sole  object  of  their  thoughts  was  daybreak,  and  hopes 
of  some  abatement  in  the  storm,  so  that  they  might  launch  their 
raft  and  get  ashore  somewhere.     Several  of  them  dozed  as  they 
sat,    and   one  man   fell  across  a  beam  and   snored   in  a   dead 
exhausted  sleep.     The  wind  had  shifted,  but  only  to  blow  with 
almost  equal  strength  from  another  quarter. 

While  all  the  party  belonging  to  the  raft  were  thus  main- 
taining their  position,  the  man  who  had  brought  Archer  and  his 
friends  there,  was  standing  at  a  little  distance,  earnestly  exa- 
mining the  appearance  of  the  scudding  clouds.  He  presently 
returned,  '*  You  were  right,"  said  he,  addressing  Archer,  **to 
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Advise  U3  to  wait  before  we  lauDched  tlie  raft.  I  think  tlie  storm 
will  abate  as  the  moroing  comes  on." 

"  I  told  you  it  would,  narding,"  njurmured  the  hoarse  voice 
of  aa  old  sailor  who  sat  doubled  up  on.  the  mft. 

"In  tliat  case,"  said  Archer  "some  boats  will  probably  be  able 
to  put  oti'  from  the  shore  to  us  ?  " 

Harding  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  thick  wo  can  WMt  for  that 
chance  ;  the  sea  will  not  go  down  with  the  wind.  There  will  be 
a  tremendous  awell  for  Bome  time  after.  This  vessel  will  go  to 
pieces  before  twelve  o'clock — perhaps  sooner." 

With  the  close  of  thia  brief  colloquy  all  the  party  on  the  raft 
relapsed  into  their  state  of  dogged  endurance  and  comparative 
apathy  to  tlitir  situation.  Their  heads  were  again  tucked  down 
under  their  collars,  and  they  t«ok  a  fresh  hold  of  the  spai'S  on 
vhich  they  sat.     Those  who  had  previously  dozed,  dozed  again. 

"This  is  a  dreadftil  scene,  Mary,"  swa  Archer,  in  an  under 
tcaae,  to-the  lady  at  his  side,  "Do  you  feel  very  much  ex- 
hansted  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  in  a  faint  but  perfectly  steady  voice, 
"I  do :  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  that.  We  have  much 
more  to  go  through.  I  wish  my  father  was  not  with  us.  He 
has  not  spoken  this  half-hour.  His  pulse  is  very  low — I  am 
holding  his  bonds  in  mine." 

Their  friend  in  the  Guernsey  frock,  whose  name  appeared  to 
be  Harding,  now  drew  from  underneath  two  or  three  folds  of 
tarpaulin,  a  large  cape,  and  a  thick  dreadnought  coat,  with 
which  he  closely  enveloped  both  father  and  daughter,  and  then 
ulently  took  his  place  upon  the  raft.  In  this  state  they  all 
reiuained.  till  the  dismal  dawn  of  morning. 

The  sun  rose,  it  is  true,  but  it  seemed  to  creep  up  the  gusty 
heavens  like  a  dingy  safirou  hall,  as  if  by  the  mere  necessity  of 
a  physical  law,  rather  than  by  those  bright  internal  energies 
whereby  that  luminary  habitually  seems  to  exalt  itself.  Dull  and 
oppressed  with  muddy  driving  vapours,  it  was  fireijuently  ohseured 
altogether  by  the  careering  clouds.  The  wmd  gradnoUy  sank, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  billows  ceased ;  the  swell,  however,  of 
the  sea  was  prodigious,  so  that  fresh  lashings  were  requisite 
(0  keep  tho  raft  from  sliding  heavily  from  side  to  side,  with  the 
roll  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  She  had  been  ngain  lifted  elear  off 
lbs  rocks,  and  was  now  reeling  about,  like  a  dying  top,  within  a 
few  hundi'ed  fathoms  of  the  shore. 
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The  shore,  imtwUliBtanding  the  spriiy,  was  quite  TisiUe.  a 
people  were  soon  observed  ruuning  down  to  tlic  beach.      Thei 
thcj  atooil,  watcliing  the  wreck,  but  appearing  not  to  know  vrhi 
to  do,  or  uot  to  bo  able  to  render  aaaistance.     The  oumb«s  t 
the  group  contimied  to  increase  ;    slill  thej  did  nothing  but  looV 
Signals  of  distress  were  repeated  from  oil  ports  of  the  riggiog  oi 
the  two  remaining  masts.     The  people  on  the  ehore,  howcTer,  i' 
nothing  but  stand  looking.    It  was  maddening  to  see  them.   Fit 
lookera-on  continually  joined  them— but  there  were  no  signs  i 
putting  off  a  boat.     Perhaps  they  had  no  boat?     Perhaps  th 
was  DO  fishing  station  for  miles  distant,  and  no  chance  t^  a  b 
in  time  to  save  those  upon  the  wreck  ? 

The  Btate  of  suspense  soon  beeame  quite  intolerable,  and  ert 
the  stoics  upon  the  raft  were  unable  to  maintain  their  posts,  but  ro9 
up  and  shouted  wildly,  and  waved  things  in  the  air.  At  last  tho 
on  the  wreck  descried  a  boat,  which  was  hurried  down  the  ahelvii) 
beach  by  a  group  of  men.  The  appearance  was  instantly  greeb 
with  one  loud  and  screaming  shout.  The  boat  was  speedily  ft 
lowed  hy  a  second,  and  both  of  them  were  safely  launched,  thouj 
not  without  great  ilifficulty.  As  they  approached  the  wreck, 
general  rush  was  made  to  the  gangway,  and  to'  the  vessel's  e" 
Every  one  struggled,  and  pushed,  and  fought  for  the  fores 
places — everybody  felt  that  the  first  boat  which  arrived  was  theoi 
for  him — that,  in  fact,  it  was  coming  on  purpose  for  him,  and 
few  more.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  while  the  first  boi 
was  riding  up  and  down  at  the  vessel's  side,  the  men  wlio  hi 
brought  it  were  quite  unable  to  give  any  assistance  to  those  yih 
came  floundering  down  ;  and  several  fell  overboard  between  la 
boat  and  the  ship,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  roll  of  the  86 
These  accidents,  however,  did  not  at  all  quell  the  tumult,  i 
prevent  others  from  leaping  down  in  the  same  recklew  manner. 

The  first  person  who  recovered  himself  amidst  this  scene  of  ca 
fusion,  was  Hording.  Clapping  his  hands  upon  the  shouldetfl  i 
two  men,  who  together  with  himself  were  pressing  forward  i 
the  gangway  with  an  eye  to  tho  second  boat — "  Shame  upon  s 
this  !  "  shouted  he  ;  "  hack,  hoys,  to  our  raft — the  first  boat  n 
never  do  for  us,  and  we  could  not  make  our  way  to  the  secoi 
without  pushing  some  of  these  people  overboard— back  to  the  n_ 
— collect  the  rest  of  our  party — such  as  choose  to  come,  while 
go  and  cut  away  tho  lashings  of  the  raft,  and  make  ready  to  laiuu 
1-  -    "   jVw'ay  forward  ran  Harding  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  t 
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find  Arc'lior  already  there,  anil  standing  with  very  much  tho  same 
air  of  furloru  pliilosoplij'  wliich  lie  had  displayed  at  an  early  period 
of  the  night.  The  lady  and  her  father  were  both  seated  at  his 
feet.  "Iran  with  the  rest,"  said  Archer,  "and  made  my  way 
into  the  crowd,  hut  finding  every  body  mad,  I  returned  as  quickly 
as  possible,  bringing  my  friends  with  me.  I  hope  you  will  find 
enough  to  join  na,  so  that  we  may  launch  your  raft  and  taka  our 
chance  upon  it  in  jireforence  to  the  boats." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Harding,  impatiently,  wliilc  with  his  knife  ho 
was  already  at  work  in  cutting  the  lashing  that  made  fast  the  raft 
on  the  deck.  He  hod  not  completed  this  operation  before  ho  was 
joined  by  three  sailors  ;  and  presently  afterwords  by  the  poor  Irish 
emigrant,  who  had  volunteerod  to  escort  two  women,  one  of  whom 
bad  a  child  in  her  arms.  Lastly,  there  came  two  more  men, 
paseengcrs,  who  hod  previously  been  of  the  party,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  by  dint  of  great  efforts,  raised  and  launched  the 
raft  npon  the  heaving  and  rolling  waves.  The  smlorsall  got  down 
first ;  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  Harding,  who  had  lashed  himself 
in  the  fore-chaina,  the  women  and  paasengera  were  helped  down 
the  aide,  with  all  the  care  and  precision  that  could  be  given  in 
such  circumstancos,  and  were  deposited  in  different  positions  on  tho 
raft,  so  as  to  attain  something  like  a,  balance  of  weights,  The 
women  and  the  old  gentleman  were  all  seated  in  the  middle  npon 
a  heap  of  coats  and  jackets. 

Swooping  np  and  down  with  tho  rise  and  fall  of  the  huge  wavoa, 
the  raft  swung  upon  the  sea  by  a  single  rope  beneath  (lie  leeward 
beam  of  tlie  wreck — now  dashing  up  at  the  beaten-in  bows,  now 
plnnging  down  aslant  beneath  the  beam — very  much  in  the  same 
desperate  way  as  a  shark,  who  has  the  hook  in  hia  jaws,  dashes 
and  plunges  np  and  down  from  aide  to  aide  when  drawn  close  under 
a  elilp,  his  fury  and  obduracy  being  somewhat  aggravated  by 
several  musket  balls  fired  into  Lis  flat  head.  The  rope  was  now 
cut  by  Harding,  and  away  rode  the  broad  raft  upon  the  high  rolling 
sea.  It  whirled  round  several  times,  and  then  took  its  course 
rapidly  towards  the  shore.  Once  or  twice  it  struck  against  rocks, 
and  again  whirled  round,  and  several  times  tho  waves  dashed  over, 
but  every  one  being  lashed  to  a  spar,  no  harm  came  of  it.  They 
were  soon  among  tho  broakors,  close  in  shore.  And  now  wave 
after  wave  burst  over  thorn- — and  the  raft  rose  and  pitched — and 
iWung  round — and  voices  were  shouting  amidst  the  spray.    Hard- 
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1  from  tbe  shore  had  rusbed  among  tbe  breaberB  to  their  &id; 
ftnci  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  nnd  tbc  foaming  of  the  iraTeSi 
the  ruBbiiig  np  and  ilovrn  of  tbe  surge,  and  the  sheets  of  apraf, 
die  rrtft  was  dragged  several  fatboma  closer  in  Eboro,  and  all  those 
upon  it  wore  then  lifted  off,  and  helped,  hurried,  and,  vrhen  need 
were,  fairly  dragged  through  the  surf  till  safely  landed  upon  the 
beaoh,  At  tho  same  moment  a  third  bont  was  being  impell^  diiwii- 
irarda  to  tbe  sea  to  give  further  aid  to  those  who  veie  still  upon  Aa 
irreok  ;  and  amidst  tho  noise  and  confusion  of  all  this,  seTerel  of  i 
tho  raft  party  sank  down  upon  their  knees,  and  remained  looking 

t  «p  to  heaven  with  clasped  Jionds,  unable  to  articulate  a  word. 

I  They  were  then  taken  np  to  some  fishermen's  hute,  about  a  stone's 

§'Arow  from  tho  beach. 

Archer,  with  the  lady  and  her  fatlier,  the  latter  having  been 

'  eorriod  in  the  arms  of  Harding,  entered  one  of  these  little> 
dwellings,  and  a  young  woman,  very  plainly  attired,  but  with  &e 
manner  nnd  address  of  a  lady,  advanced  to  receive  them, 
have  heard  of  your  diatreaa  since  daybreak,"  said  she,  looking  ti 
Archer,  nnd  taking  tbe  lady  at  his  side  by  the  liand  at  tbe  same 
lime  ! — "  My  aister  ond  I  reside  at  a  cottage,  only  a  few  fields 
distant ;  1  therefore  hastened  bore,  while  my  sieter  made  Buoli 
preparations  as  our  little  home  enables  us  to  effect.  Pray  come  at 
once.  You  are  the  first  party  who  have  reached  the  shore.  Tho 
boats  are  still  tossing  about  on  their  woy.  Tou  are  all  wet,  and 
esbausted,  so  pray  come  with  nio." 

Archer  briefly  thanked  tbe  young  lady,  and  Miss  Walton.  {f« 
that  was  the  lady's  name,  who  with  her  fotber  accompanied 
Archer),  looked  in  her  face  with  a  grateful  espreaalon.  The  old'r 
gentleman  bad  by  this  time  emerged  from  his  coverings  at  eoaitB 
and  shawla,  ond  after  staring  about  him  a  few  seconds,  deelarad 
in  a  faint  voice  that  he  was  much  better,  now  that  the  danger  ma 
aU  over,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  walk  with  a  little  help.  Ardira 
accordingly  took  Mr.  Walton  under  the  arm  on  one  side, 
Harding  supported  him  on  the  other  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
slowly  followed  the  hospitable  young  lady  and  Miss  Walton. 
They  turned  down  n  little  pathway  at  the  back  of  the  i 
men's  huts,  that  led  towards  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  behind  whiel 
a  range  of  brown  henth-oovered  mountains  rose  at  no  great  di*-' 
tanee,  with  still  more  lofty  mountains  of  a  grey  tone  far  beyond. 
It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  ahonB ' 
brightly  on  all  around,    The  wet  and  weary  passengers  from 
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wreck  took  no  Bort  of  notice  of  tlie  acenery,  but  tliey  felt  its  genial 
ejects,  if  one  might  judge  by  tie  emile  tbat  passed  over  their 
faces.  Archor  looked  up  at  the  elouda  ;  Miaa  Walton  gaicd  ear- 
nestly at  the  mountainB  with  the  light  upon  them  ;  Harding  wared 
one  hand  in  the  nir,  as  if  in  triumph  at  the  good  suecesa  of  his 
raft,  which  had  reached  the  heaeh  safer  and  soonerthan  thohoats; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  after  jn^piiring  if  it  would  be  poaaihlo  to 
hare  a  bed  warmed  and  then  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  being 
assured  in  the  afSnuative,  ejaculated,  "  Blankets  and  breakfast — 
Heaven  be  praised  I  "  in  a  tone  so  devout,  yet  BO  equally  divided 
between  the  otherenl  and  the  sublunary,  that  evorybody  laughed 
outright — in  which  he  himself  joined, 

"It  is  pretty  plain,  bit,"  said  Harding,  eyeing  Mr.  Walton 
with  the  shrewd  pleasantry  of  one  who  has  just  made  a  humorous 
diBCoTery,  "that  you  have  all  along  been  more  frigliteued  than 

*'  And  a  very  preferable  thing,  too,"  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  smile. 

"  The  same  may  be  said,  I  think,  of  every  one  of  us,"  remarked 
Mlae  Walton ;  "  since  nobody  is  liiu-t,  and  we  have  certainly  been 
all,  more  or  less,  frightened." 

"Sot  withont  reason,"  observed  Harding;  "but  I  never  saw 
women  behave  better  than  those  who  were  on  the  raft.  It  is  a 
double  pleasure  to  save  those  who — ".     He  hesitated. 

"  Those  who  show  a  proper  confidence  in  their  preserrers," 
interposed  Miss  Walton. 

"  Our  friend  was  about  to  forestal  gratitude  by  his  compli- 
ments,"  said  Archer,  smiling.  "The  raft  was  a  enpital  idea, 
ttoroaghly  worked  out." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake,"  added  Harding,  modestly, 
99if  yoQ  bad  not  prevented  my  launching  it  prematurely.  I  made 
■*«  tiling,  but  you  foresaw  the  consequences." 

"Hot  coff — "  began  the  murmuring  voice  of  the  now  almost 

bting  old  gentleman ;  but  fortunately  they  had  made  the  tura 

lad  the  liiU,   and  the  cottage  of  the  sisters  was  just  before 

■tEntering  at  once,  they  found  a  bright  fire,  and  a  table  spread 
^  them  with  a  hot  breakfast. 

ah,  what  a  comfortable  Tision,  the  very  romance  of  real  life. 

m  biasing  fire  and  a  covered  table,  after  long  endui'ance  of 
kgno  itt  the  cold  and  rain!     Let  nobody,  however  aWow^  aai 
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^^Bwi4y>  venture  to  despise  a  dcliglitfully  ivitrm  room  luid  an  easy 

^^uhair;  let  nolHxIy,  bowever  Iruly  refined  nud  ethereal,  presume 

^^rto  undervalue  eating  and  drinking!     Ucroes  of  romance  seldom 

''eat,  and  still  leas  do  we  lieor  of  sucli  carnal  needs  in  the  finest 

lyric  poetry  (though  much  wine-bibbing  is  commonly  indulged  in); 

but  the  honest  fact  must  always  be  admitted,  that  not  only  ia 

I         there  a  most  satisfactory  delight  in  giving  free  scope  to  a  mortal 

j^^^bpetite,  and  drying  your  wet  clothes,  after  much  cxhanstion, 

^^^Boitoment,  and  exposure  to  storms  and  dangers,  but  the  very 

^^^P^ht  and  anticipation  of  these  domestic  blcs^ngs  has  an  exhila- 

H^mting  effect  upon  all  tlio  animal  spirits,  and  upon  the  soul  itself 

'        of  man,  be  that  soul  ever  so  lofty !     In  addition  to  all  this,  on  the 

present  occasion,  there  was  the  rapturona  sense  of  perfect  safety 

and  peace,  and  the  vaguely  happy  prospects  of  their  future  lives — 

lives  that,  but  on  hour  or  two  ago,  they  had  given  up  for  lost. 

They  all  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  trice.    There  was  very  littla 
conversatiou,  it  may  be  supposed,  so  far  as  the  guests  were  con- 
cerned ;  nor  was  the  busy  taciturnity  at  nil  intermpted  by  flia 
Bisters,  both  of  whom  moved  quietly  round  the  tabic,  attending  to 
their  famished  charge,  with  a  frequent  smile  and  an  amused 
expression  of  face,  during  the  whole  time.     At  length,  everybody 
was  satisfied ; — Archer  seemed  disposed  to  commence  a  train  of 
thought ;  Miss  Walton  began  to  look  very  pensive,  and  overcome 
with  weariness ;  old  Walton  sank  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
toroing  up  towards  the  ceiling ;  and  Harding,  striking  one  hand 
^^^mion  ttie  table,  not  loudly,  but  with  a  sort  of  firm  and  quiet  aatis- 
^^^betion  at  all  things,  ejaculated — "  Thank  God  I  " 
^^H  The  two  sisters  noir  led  away  Miss  Walton  and  her  father  (o 
^^^Bieir  respective  rooms,  with  c^diortations  that  they  should  sleep 
^^^ill  the  afternoon  ;  and  Archer  and  Ilarding  departed  on  their 
way  to  a  farm-house  beliiad  the  ue.xt  hill,  where  they  were 
informed  they  would  be  kindly  received.     There  was  not  room 
for  them  at  the  cottage,     The  younger  of  the  sisters,  howevefi 
~^ho  had  conducted  them  from  the  shore,  followed  them  to  the 
iricket-gate,  and  apologising  to  Archer  for  the  smallness  of  theit 
^Kttage,  begged  he  and  his  companion  would  rejoin  them  in  the 
fening  at  supper,  if  sufficiently  rested  from  their  fatigue.     Witfi 
■3  they  took  their  leave. 

"  Whot  good  people  there  are  in  the  world  1  "  observed  Hard- 
J,  aa  they  walked  slowly  towards  (he  foot  of  the  hill  they  were 
1  ascend.     "  How  much  better  people  rcolly  arc  than  one  finds 
iiiveks!" 
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"  Tlie  contrary  opinion  is  more  commonly  Leld,"  replied 
Archer,  musing. 

"  Vei-y  likely  j  nnd  I  ought  not  to  name  such  a  thing  as  a 
book,  ao  feiT  as  I  hare  read,  hoy  and  man — only  it  has  aecmed 
to  me,  when  I  did  read  any  hiatory  or  story  boohs,  or  poetry  and 
romances,  that  tho  wntera  only  knew  of  those  flort  of  charaetera 
who  nro  too  good  for  this  life,  or  else  so  had  aa  not  to  be  fit 

"  I  Jo  cot  agree  with  you,"  said  Archer,  taking  a  fresh  look 
at  his  coniponion,     "  But  go  on." 

"  What  I  meant  to  say,  was,  that  tlie  natural  working  part 
of  heucTolonce  is  better  than  one  finds  in  those  history'  or  fiction 
books- — indeed,  the  writers  of  both  do  not  aeem  to  go  about 
enough  in  life  to  obtain  any  esperience  of  such  things.  They 
only  deal  with  large  effects  of  men's  doings^they  know  nothing 
of  ^e  common-place  bits  of  human  heart ;  nor  of  what  men  need 
who  get  into  trying  scrapes  and  mean  troubles." 

"Good — very  true,"  (again  Archer  cast  a  look  of  increased 
interest  at  bia  hard-handed  companion).  "  We  have  every  reaaon 
to  he  grateful  for  the  reception  we  have  found  hero  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  1  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  exchange  my  wet  clothes  for  a 
warm  bed  at  the  little  farm-houso  I  see  yonder.  Yet^— I  cannot 
forget — I  never  can — the  intense  selfishness  and  brutality  wa 
witnessed  during  the  night  of  horrors  we  have  passed,  and 
throughout  the  dawn.  The  exceptions  only  make  the  majority 
the  more  shocking  to  my  memory," 

"I  know  nil  this,  sir;  still  there  were  a  number  of  good- 
natured  things  done,  too.  And  that  is  a  comfortable  thought, 
&e  well  as  the  farm-house  before  ua," 

"I  do  indeed  rejoice  at  the  aight  of  it,  and  the  prospect  of 
rest.  But  obBCrye,  now,  how  elate  wo  have  become  by  our  recent 
escape  and  present  good  fortune  !  We  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves as  to  liow  our  fellow-sufferers  have  fared  in  tlie  boats — 
we  do  not  think  of  how  many  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of 
this  frightful  shipwreck.  Their  agonies  of  mind,  and  sudden 
death,  have  gone  out  of  our  heads — at  least  we  had  forgotten 
them  till  this  moment." 

"  Oh,  wo  can  ouly  help  those  within  our  reach.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  with  the  woes  that  have  the  ocean  running  between, 
The  world  is  too  wide  for  any  one  man's  hand." 

"But  not  for  man's  nimd." 
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'  I  think  I  tnoir  what  you  menu,  sir  ;  but  I  om  ouly  a  mna 

3  works  ivUli  his  liauds." 

'  You  cars  notliing  about  alarery  in  America,  for  iastaooe  ? 
It  ill  too  for  off — oat  of  reach  of  our  hands." 

*'  I  could  easily  say  I  ilid — but  in  truth,  I  don't.  T  care  about 
•Javery  in  England  and  Ireland,  though." 

I"  How  long  haye  you  been  a  sailw  ?  " 
"  I  never  was  a  sailor ;  but  I  was  able  to  woik  my  passage 
anr  III   the  vossol   we  were  cast   away  in,  by  having   loarnt   all 
Buch  matters  in  short  trips  along  the  coast  of  England,  before 
I  crossed  over  to  Newfoundland." 
■•  What  was  your  occupation  in  England  ?  " 
"A  shipwright.      I  worked  in  Plymouth  dockyards." 
By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  little  form-houao,  anil  were 
met  at  the  door  by  David  Williaros,  the  fanner,  who  shook.  HaSA 
heartily  by  the  hand;  and  congratulating  them  upon  thfir  esonpe, 
nshered  them  in  to  kia  vrife  and  daughters  with  a  gleeful  expres- 
■iou  of  alacrity  and  good-nature,  and  a  bustling  self-complacency, 
as  if  ho  had  himself  Just  pulled  them  out  of  the  water. 
I  mil  JSooss. 

CRABAcrEffiBTics  OF  Mbk  OF  Gexiu9  ;  u  Series  of  Biograpliicol,  Hisll>rieKl, 
■ud  Criticiil  Easaj-g.     Selected,  by  permiseion,  ctiiefiy  from  the  "  North 
AmorioBn  Reriew."    2  voU.  post  8va.    Cbupman'a  Catholic  Serin. 
Chafua.i,  BfioTUKna. 
Tub  "North  American  Review"  has  long  been  known  a>  Qio 
dapositoiy  of  the  esiiays  of  t)ie  most  eateemed  Echolara  of  th«  United. 
Stales ;  and  ranks  there  in  the  same  literary  grade  as  our  Edinburgh  tad 
Quarterly  reviews.     The  fashion  estabhsbed  here  of  repablishing  then 

»ziortions  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  critics  of  the  day,  contaimd 
in  these  inflnential  periodicals,  has  led  to  the  hke  process  with  reoSld 
to  the  diasertalions  of  our  great  transatlantic  contemporary.  The  UtlK 
WB  must  think,  would  have  been  in  better  faste  if  it  had  thus  epedfie^ 
what  the  bank  really  is.  The  world  is  now  sufficiently  enlightened,  xot 
to  take  the  dictum  of  any  review  on  oracular  ;  bnt  we  should  rectSiBet 
that  only  one  poetical  St,  George  trinmpheil  in  his  onset  with  one  c^fhv 
great  dragons  of  the  literary  realm ;  and  that,  doubtless,  others  of  eqoal' 
"—'-a  suffered  severelyfromthearrogance  and  ignorance  of  tbosefinng 
tie  jujioritaiive  hut  masqued  battery.     Lord  Dyron,  undoubtedly, 
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first  opened  the  ejes  of  tbe  Teadia^  public  to  the  fsl]ibi1ii3'  of  the  decisions 
of  theee  self-elected  judges,  and  introdnced  a  very  wholeaome  credulity 
as  to  the  purityof  their  motivea,  and  their  competency  of  judging  upon 
all  snhjeota.  Thn  reliance  on  the  judgment  of  the  Blae  and  Yellow 
dwty,  with  regard  to  poetry,  waa  entirely  destroyed  by  its  limti^ 
attack  on  Wbrdawnrth'a  sonnets  ;  and  that  of  the  "  Quarterly  "  on  its 
murderous  onslaught  upon  Keats.  Doubtless,  they  have  each  had,  since 
that  period,  very  noble  and  powerful  esBays  on  poetry,  and  indiyidaals 
of  the  highest  literary  capacity  of  the  age  have  contributed  to  lieir 
pa^es  ;  but  still  Uiey  can  only  be  received  as  indicating  individual 
opuuons,  and  relied  upon  accordingly.  Thos  it  ia  with  the  present 
collection.  We  have  not  the  same  means  of  knowing  as  we  have  with 
onr  own  periodicals  the  political,  religioas,  or  soci;^  prejudices  that 
may  gnide  the  writer.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  more  especially 
upon  our  guard,  and  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  siren,  or  rather  the 
pleadings  of  the  advocate,  with  a  reserved  judgment ;  and  remember 
that  we  are  peru»ng  a  periodical  review ;  probably  representing  a  party, 
and,  at  all  events,  having  some  distinct  principles  to  disseminate.  tVilh 
this  necessary  caution  all  may  derive  considerable  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage from  their  perusal,  as  they  certainly  contain  some  esaaya  of  great 
power  and  interest. 

Mr.  John  Chapman,  in  a  very  able  preface,  points  out  their  vaiiouB 
merits  vrith  a  seeming  impartiality,  and  certainly  with  ven'  great 
acumen  revievra  the  reviewers.  Wedo  not,  however,  think  faitn,  hope, 
and  charity  bo  eradicable  from  our  nature  as  he  does.  Books,  after  all, 
are  but  faint  demoniitrations  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  the  grand 
characteristics  of  our  being  are  not  easOy  obliterated.  Perhaps  we  are 
passing  out  of  a  literary  age,  and  the  exorbitant  influx  of  books  will,  of 
Itself,  lead  men  to  other  guides  and  simpler  instructors. 

The  volumes  contain  essays  on  Gregory  the  7th,  Loyola,  Pascal, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton,  Shelley,  Byron,  Cfoethe,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
the  German  poets,  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  ^laccbiavelli,  Louia  the  Stb, 
and  Peter  the  Great.  Being  by  different  writers  they,  of  course,  some- 
what va:y  in  style  ;  though  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  created  by 
composing  for  an  established  vrork,  probablv  each  writins  nnconsciously 
op  to  a  certain  standard.  In  freedom  of  opinion,  and,  occasionally, 
in  catholicity  of  judgment,  they  are  superior  to  our  own  periodical 
eaaai^sts  ;bnt  we  think  there  is  less  brilliancy  and  point  in  them,  tiiou^fa, 
on  that  very  account,  there  is  perhaps  greater  impartiality  and  justice. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  perused  the  whole  of  them  ;  but  such  as  we 

Cilly  rewarded  us  for  the  time  so  expended.    The  article  on  Peter 
at  ia  exceedingly  interesting,  and  written  with  sound  views  and 
'Ceptions  of  the  value  of  antoorat  civilisation.     From,  the  very 
nmary  of  his  character  we  take  the  following  : — 
w: 
ou 
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I  al 
uid  tcmpcnunc     ,  ^  c? 

iyxiatence  of  &  people.    In  Russia,  then  and  at  (his  ilaj',  there  is  uot 

fiction  of  a  people.    Petur  liail  a  correct  idea  of  tiio  proper  saurceg  of  clvUl- 
Mtinn  }  he  knew  where  uid  Iidw  to  collect  the  eveilii ;  but  lie  forgot  that  thne 
WM  nobody  to  civilise.     A  people  may  be  hnmanieed,  cultivated,  bmugllt  to 
'  of  perfection  in  artSj  and  arms,  and  scieucea  ;  but  he  undert   " 

■  stale  in  which  there  was  but  ons  mau,  and  that  man  hinu 
lUst  grow,  Lcfore  the  branches  and  the  foliage.      Of  this  the  ai 
I  ides.    He  hnd  alreadj^  umihilated  tlie  only  class  which  wla 
posed  of  slnrea.    With  one  stroke  uf  his  sceptre  he  had  demolished 

In)  nabiliCv,  or  what  corresponded  la  a  degree  to  the  feudal  nolnEty  of 

'Europe,  and  had  made  all  social  rank  throughout  his  empii^  to  depmd  vptn 
tervi™  to  himself.  What  was  aoeomplialied  at  a  later  day  in  Westen> 
Europe,  in  the  midst  of  long  convnlaions  and  straggles,  by  the  opbeavil^  ' 
the  demoeracy,  was  eSeet^  by  the  autocrat  at  a  blow.  This  was  a  ul  . 
error.  There  were  slaves  enough  before.  It  was  UDnecessary  to  degnda 
the  nobles.    But  the  more  closely  we  analyse  Peter's  ehai'acl^-,  the 

cogently  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  bis  actuating  motive  was  i 

his  own  fame  than  tlio  good  of  his  country.  A  great  peculiarity  of  hia 
ambition  was,  that,  though  possessed  of  eminent  mUitary  mlcnta  and  higbtf' 
successful  in  his  campaigns,  he  seems  to  have  cared  bat  little  for  the  "'*~ 
minU  gnudia ;  to  liave  taken  but  small  delight  in  battles  and  victorii 
themselves  ;  la  have  cared  little  for  conquest,  beyond  what  he  retjuiied  fijr 
hia  settled  purpose.  Conquering,  lie  never  aspires  to  be  a  conqueror  ;  viotv- 
rious  over  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  he  is  ready  to  sheathe  hia  awoiii 
as  soon  es  the  object  of  the  contest  is  attained.  His  ambition  was  to  be  lb 
founder,  and  he  never,  in  victory  or  defeat,  was  once  turned  aside  iaan 
purpose.  He  was  determined  to  advance  his  empire  to  the  ocean, 
a  new  capital,  and  to  imphtnt  there  and  tliroughout  his  empiro  tile 
of  European  civilisation.  If  his  ambidon  had  flown  a  little  highe: . 
determined  to  regenerate  liis  people,  the  real  civilisation  of  bis  empire  wonUt 

have  followed  sooner  tlion  it  is  now  likely  to  do.     Of  this  he  probably  i 

dvoamod.  Ho  was  a  despot  throughout.  He  might  have  found  other 
ters  in  Eughind  worthy  of  his  attention,  other  instiliitions  as  intimat^f 
connected  with  civilisation  as  the  English  naval  architecture  ;  but  he  sppean 
to  liave  been  completely  indifferent  Co  the  great  Hpectacle  presented  to  all 
aotocrst  by  a  constitulioiud  kingdom.  'Are  these  sll  lawyers)'  Bud  bi^ 
one  day,  when  vi^Cing  the  courta  at  Weatmiuster.  '  What  con  be  the  UBS 
of  ao  many  lawyers  !  I  have  but  two  in  my  empire,  and  I  mesa  to 
one  of  them  as  soon  as  I  get  back.'  He  certainly  might  as  well  have 
them  both  ;  a  country  without  law  has  very  little  neod  of  lawyers. 

"  It  was  because  his  country  was  inhabited  by  alavee,  and  not  by  t,  pet^lt^ 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  every  branch  of  his  great  undertaliing,  to  —  '"*" 
Bueh  infioitcBima!  details.    Our  adroiradon  of  the  man's  power  is,  to  1 

increased  by  a  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  his  „ , 

its  wide  grasp,  and  its  minute  perception ;  but  we  regret  to  see  ao  modi 

elephanUne  labour  thrown  away.    As  he  felt  Mmsclf  to  be  the  only 

tile  empire,  so  in  bis  power  of  labour  he  rises  to  a  demigod,  a  Hennili 

fat  that  he  must  do  cvciylhing  himself,  and  lie  did  everything.     He  fills 

every  military  post,  from  drummer  to  gtincrn],  Irom  cabin-boy  to  admiral'; 
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irilb  his  ovm  hand  lie  builds  sblps  of  the  line,  and  navigatea  them  himself  in 
Etorm  and  buctle  ;  he  anperintends  eveiy  mimufackiiy,  every  ocodcm)',  every 
hDapilAl,  cyeiy  prisDn  ;  wilh  Mb  own  hand  he  putle  teeth  aod  draws  up  com- 
mensal treaties, — wins  all  hia  bnttlcB  with  hia  own  aword,  at  the  head  of  his 
armj^aiid  sirgH  id  the  ehair  a&  chief  biahap  and  head  af  his  cliurcbj — madele 
all  hiB  torts,  eoundg  all  his  harbaura,  draws  maps  of  his  own  domtnionj^,  all 
with  hia  own  hand, — regulates  the  treasury  of  his  empire  and  tlie  ocuoiint- 
boolui  of  his  shop-keepers,  leaches  his  subjects  how  to  behave  themselves  ju 
assemblicB,  prsHcriboB  the  length  of  their  cuat-skLrts,  and  diuliilea  tbeir 
MUjgions  ixeed.  If,  instead  of  coatenting  himself  witli  alurcs  who  only  apod 
avifoatioD,  he  had  striven  to  iiroate  a  people,  capable  and  worthy  of  culture, 
he  mi^t  have  spared  himself  all  those  minute  delaols  ;  he  would  have  pro- 
daced  less  striking,  instantnneoua  effects,  but  his  work  would  hove  been 
more  durable,  and  his  fame  more  elevated.  His  was  one  of  the  monarch 
nuDda,  who  coin  their  age,  and  stamp  it  wltli  their  image  and  superacriptiou  ; 
but  his  glory  would  have  bceu  greater  if  he  had  thought  less  of  himself,  and 
more  of  the  red  inlorests  of  his  couotry.  If  he  had  attempted  to  couvert 
hissubjecta  from  cattle  into  meu,  be  need  not  have  been  so  etemaJly  haunted 
by  the  phantom  of  returning  barbarism,  destroying  after  his  death  all  the 
labour  of  his  lifetime,  and  which  he  eould  esorcise  only  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  son.  Viewed  &^m  this  position,  bis  eolossal  grandeur  dwindles. 
It  BcmiB  to  us  that  he  might  have  been  so  much  more,  that  hia  possible 
wcm  to  dwarf  his  actual  achievements.  He  might  have  been  the  creator  and 
the  lawgiver  of  a  people.  He  was,  after  oU,  on^  a  tyrant  and  a  city-builder. 
Etcd  now,  his  suecossors  avert  their  eyes  from  the  West.  The  city  of  hia 
lore  ia  already  in  danger  from  more  potent  elements  than  water,  New  and 
dangerous  ideas  lly  tJuYiugh  that  mognitiveut  wcstaru  gateway.  When  the 
portal  is  dosed,  the  keys  thrown  into  the  Baltic,  and  the  discarded  Muecow 
again  embraced,  bow  much  froit  will  be  left  from  the  foreign  seeds  traus- 
phmted  1  When  the  Byzantine  empipe  is  restored,  periiapa  we  shall  see 
thrar  ripened  development;  tlie  Rua^ans  of  the  lower  empire  will  be  a 
match  for  the  Greeks  who  preceded  them." 


A  Literal  Thadsution  of  toe  Book  of  Psalus,  intended  to  illustrate 
their  Poetico]  and  Moral  Structure :  to  which  aro  added,  Diiacrtalions 
<m  the  word  Seub,  and  on  the  Authorship,  Order,  Titles,  and  Poetical 
Fraturca  of  the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jeub,  A.M.    2  vols.  Bvo. 
London :  LoNaUAN  &  Co. 
Tub  motto  taken  by  the  learned  author  will  explain  the  principal 
purport  of  his  publication,  but  by  no  means  reveal  the  masterly  way  in 
which  it  is  accomplished.     Quoting  from  Hooker,  he  saya  :  "  I  hold  it 
lar  a  moKt  in&Uible  rule  in  expositions  of  sacred  scripture,  that  where 
ft  literal  construction  will  stand,  the  farthest  from  ttie  letter  is  com- 
monly the  worst."     Proceeding  on  this  principle,  the  author,  after  b 
Teiy  Bscellent  preface,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  prejudices 
agMnet  the  German  fheolocians  and  philosophera,  whom  he  condemns, 
confeaung  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  them),  gives  &  literal  but 
meliicaJ  translation  of  the  Imndred  and  fifty  Psalms  and  the  San^Ql 
Httbakknk.     They  are  divided  into  five  portions,  euch.  ^■itt\.\va,\iii?,'Q.Q'vii 
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widi  extretue  gratificotioii  we  read  ihia  tanm 
I  of  IbBse  gablime  productiona.  Dbcording  U 
tiaicl  of  thyme,  and  even  the  ohackles  of  modem  blank  vers^  U 
roTarwtil  author  bu  tnutsUted,  is  many  cases  verbatim,  tha  or^ni 
Hebrew,  and  produced  thereby  a  measaied  utterance  that  is  grama  bi 
mffidng  from  ila  very  simplicity.  We  rejoice  to  find  our  theoiy  { 
poetry  evolved  by  so  profonnd^ly  learned  and  bo  competent  a  a 
mentator.  Nature  is  unifona  in  all  her  proceedings :  there  is  mBtn 
tlie  roll  of  the  ibmider,  ia  the  bowlings  of  the  storm,  and  in  the  nu 
the  sea  ;  birds  have  a  natural  melody,  and,  doubtless,  melody  of  ui 
ance  is  nataiol  U>  man.  Poetry  in  an  inspiration  in  the  most  primii 
sense  of  tbe  word,  and,  doubtless,  its  expiration  ia  the  external  nana 
t^t  corresponds  with  its  intarnal  nature.  Any  perfectly  coocm 
idea  or  sentiment  has  a  measure  to  it,  and  all  passionate  oiaXotJF 
melodious  utterance.  Nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  works ;  mid  mt 
the  idea  is  perfect  its  expression  is  equally  so.  If  the  reasoB  (so  gni 
and  90  small  in  many  of  its  effects)  interferes  and  the  conception' 
broken  by  an  attempted  adaptation  to  a  previous  idea,  wo  then  flmT 
diajotDted  utterance.  Men  with  the  petty  mechanical  ideas  that  pi 
vnde  those  more  intellectual  than  spiritnal,  have  endeavoured  to  raw 
a  roechauiam  as  a  substitute  for  inspiration,  and  invented  a  Procruata 
process  tor  producing  poetry.  And  many  other  men  with  great  fu 
(welling  thoughts,  and  many  of  the  qualities  of  poets,  have  so  ait&i' 
and  ingeniou^y  used  these  devices,  that  they  have  contrived  to  g 
their  productions  even  on  ait  of  spontan^ty.  But  the  hard  talioci 
five  process  has  olvrays  been  twrceptible  to  those  of  delicate  apprab 
uon.  Such  are  all  the  rules  ot  ver^e,  in  oar  opinion,  which  are  noth 
more  than  a  mechanical  substitute  for  a  spirUtiel  process,  and  has  i 
more  real  »8inity  to  poetiy  than  a  statue  made  by  mathematic 
measurement  would  haVe  to  the  Ventt.r  rfe  Medici.  The  divine  do! 
oaoy  of  utterance  is  gone,  and  a  piece  of  hard  machinen'  substitute 
Every  great  poet  has  a  metre  of  aU  own,  and  makes  the  law  by  r^--*^ 
he  ifi  to  be  tested. 

In  all  the  greatest  poetry  the  reader  never  thinks  of  the  laeasL. . 
the  vehicle  is  not  present  to  his  consciousness.     This  is  pardcnlar 
the  case  in  the  grandest  of  alt  poetry — the  Hebrew ;  and  next  ts  tha 
in  the  most  unlearned  ot  poets — Shakespeare.    Here  we  have  "thot^ 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum  ;"  but  in  every  variety  of  ntfamnt 
-^ong  or  short  lines,  flowing  or  curt,  as  the  thought  directs.    In  A 
mochajiical  and  logical   school  all   is   art ;   and   we   are   pompona 
reminded,  at  every  tenth  syllable,  that  we  are  reading  poetry.    A 
however,  more  persona  can  connt  their  fingers,  than  by  their  ears  p0 
ceive  the  gentle  Qux  and  reflux  of  genuine  verse,  the  mechanical  ayriSK^ 
has  prevailed,  and  is  likely  to  do  so.      We  think,  however,  ancb  tiaiB'  M 
laUons  and  dissertations  as  Air.  Jebb's  will  do  much  to  restore  ths  I 
natural  system.     And,  indeed,  our  old  rhythmical  translation  of  thB    I 
Scriptures  ought  long  ago  to  have  introduced  better  notions  of  poetry  to 
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the  msDV  :  with  its  grand  flowing  passages,  its  solemn  pauses,  and  its 
erea  meilifluous  flow  of  knguage.  We  cannot  better  enforce  oui 
notions  than  by  referring  to  some  very  able  and  intereatine  remarks  by 
thii  BulLor  on  the  snbject.  And  as  the  connection  of  tbe  argument 
cannot  be  brulten,  we  must  give  it  at  aome  length ; — 

"  The  stylo  of  Baarei  poetry  being  of  that  simple  kind  ivhi«h  enunciotes 
eacb  pn>{Hia)tion  singly,  without  parentheses  or  iuvolutions,  lUid  aleuneBS 
ttod  reguluily  of  thought  being  ita  eridonb  charDcteristice,  it  most  follow 
tbU  in  nuuiy  instances  there  will  be  but  three  members  in  a  sentence.  To 
nn  (he  language  of  logic,  Ibese  will  sometimes  consist  of  the  subject,  the 
pnJState,  and  the  copula ;  in  other  mords,  of  the  noun  which  preeodBS  the 
TO'b^  of  the  verb  iteeh',  and  of  the  noun  or  adjective  whidi  follows  the  verb. 
Bat  BB  ctdier  the  first  or  second  member  of  the  sentence  often  requires  soma 
cfBtbel  or  adjoaet,  some  qualifying  additioD,  the  sentence  will  frequently 
cooeiat  of  four  words.  And  as  each  hno  in  Hebrew  is  a  clause  in  itself,  very 
nmly  running  into  tlio  line  which  follows,  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  versea 
of  dn  Psalms  congiata  of  three  or  four  WOTds.  The  rMider  moat  bear  in 
nund,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  copulatives,  and  prepositions,  and  the 
poaacsaiTe  proncaae,  form,  in  Hebrew,  a  part  of  tlie  word  with  which  they 
are  connectefl,  like  the  enohtic  "  que "  in  Latin,  and  the  temiinationB  ana 
angmenta  both  in  IhM  language  and  in  Greek.  To  this  general  rule  there 
■ra  many  exceptJOBS :  very  numDrous  even  in  the  FsaJma ;  while  in  tho 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  in  particnlar,  tbe  lines  are  much  longer. 

"  Let  us  cuuuine  the  opening  of  the  first  Lajnentation :  tbe  boundoiy  of 
each  tine  being  unquestioaably  flxed  for  ua  by  tbe  acrostical  arrangement : 
each  line  in  each  stanza  beginning  with  the  some  letter  of  tho  alphabet.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  original  is  marked,  and  each  word  divided  from  the 
olhcra  by  o  hnc. 

-1.    (  2.         I       3.      I       4.      I  6.  1  G. 

How  j  doth  >hD  sit  I  lolituy,  |  the  cil;  |  IhcU  was  great  )  Tcit&  people  ; 

1.  I         2-         I  •'.  I      *.      t  3- 

She  U  become  {  u  a  ividaw,  [  tliui  wns  pent  |  among  |  the  nstiDoi, 

1.  I  S.  I  3.  I        i. 

The  PnncesB  |  amsng  the  provinces,  |  she  ia  hccDuie  |  Irihutiny. 

I.  I  2.         I  3.  4.  I     5.     1  6. 

With  weeping  I  she  ncepetb  {  in  Ihu  night,  |  and  her  teus  |  ore  on  |  hei  cliecin  : 

1.  I      2.     I  3.  I        4.        I         5. 

TTuTeitaeaa  \  father  |  ass  comfurtsr  |  nmoDgall  |  hoc  lovers; 


1 


li  I  kcctiriendt  |  K 


■B  I  iiJudab,  I  u. 
e  1  it  dweUmg  |  emong 


All  I  hcrpcnecutDra  | 


UL,|a 


I,  [  sad  in  great  |  leniEui 

I     *•     I  '■  I 

l;  I  iliedotliiiat  |  fiiiil  |  n 

I       «.       1        i. 
T  I  between  \  the  sualXs. 
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"  Who  doca  not  see  thnt  the  ctyle  of  thou^hl  is  reiy  diSitrent  from  tl 
the  Paaltiu  ;  more  difEhBod,  more  nrvniiisliuitial,  more  EtriMly  dcj^ 
Henco  the  diifbKut  lan^lJw  of  the  Uaes.    And  here  may  be  remarked 

f  wlut  hw  been  kdvuiced  above,  namei}',  thM  their  lengili  ita 
Mcordins  to  Uic  paucity  or  freqncnpy  ol  epitheta  or  adjuncts. 

"Atoiombly  MtenUve  «uuiiJaB^on,  in  ghort,of  the  originiil  textvlll  st 
that  tfala  greater  length  untei  frmn  Iha  nature  of  (he  senliiDeut,  and  thil 
no  inMonce  is  there  tbn  slightest  trace  ef  the  diouglitB  having  been  eiA 
curEluled  or  extcnilod  by  any  ProcmsCean  procaa,  in  order  to  be  coms" 

e  with  the  metre ;  a  circuniBtonce  nbicli  must  have  been  deariy  abu 
able,  hod  syllabic  s^-mmctry  bean  the  role  of  conslrucllou.  The  HCntimm 
muformly  flow  in  tlieir  nuhiral  chaiinel :  no  eU^ons  or  verbal  licences  r 
mode,  except  what  are  eiiuaUy  faond  ia  prose,  anil  tbeee  ale  very  rare : 
truupoaition  af  words  is  mode,  but  what  the  porallclifEm  and  the  Uws 
eponodos  require.  Tlie  theory  of  the  metre  of  words  is  simply  met  by  I 
ucli  that  regularity  oad  precision  of  thought  produce  in  the  Hebrew  pi  ' 
*  oorrespondiug  regularity  of  diclion. 

"  But  this  regularity  of  dietion  will  alao  produce,  to  a  con«derable 
a  regularity  of  rhythm.  This  obtuna,  more  or  less,  in  every  bngui. 
Some  utBtoncCH,  doubtleBS  undesigned,  occur,  in  viliich  thoughts  plOM 
poroUetiam,  or  in  exact  nnlitliesis,  could  not  be  disturbed  withont  i^tiB4  ' 
the  molrc :  in  olhei-  words,  the  metre  of  tlioughts  nnd  ef  sylhibles, 
accordance  tlmt  spcnka  to  Ihe  intellect  and  to  the  ear,  are  coinddeiit.  I 
that  remarkable  ioatanoe  of  tlie  Unea  attributed  to  Virgil ; — 
■  Sic  vDs  nan  vobU  mdiGcatis,  aves : 

Sic  voa  non  vobis  veUera  fertis,  oves ; 
Sie  vos  non  vobia  mellilicatlB,  apes : 
Sic  vos  uon  vobia  ferUs  aratra,  boves.' 
This  quatrain  ia  remarkable  for  being  not  only  oonstructcd  in  regular  L 
metre,  but  for  being  in  rhyme,  and  in  alternate  parallelism,  almost 
the  only  defect  in  £19  latter  respect  being  the  tronspoaition  of  the  two  v 
'  Certis  aratra,'  which  Ihe  prosody  required.     If  the  poet  hod  intendi 
express  these  thoughts  in  the  mere  soluta  oratio,  he  must  of  nccesn^ 
fallen  into  this  metrical  arrangement ;  that  k,  supposing  him  to  have  r 
nieed  the  laws  of  parallelism  as  tho  rule  of  consCmcCion.     Of  eonrse,  of 
laws  he  was  unconacioua :  some  epigranmiatic  arrangement,  however 
intended  ;  and  it  is  quite  credible  that  he  perceived  in  this  instance  the 
coincidence  of  sentiment  with  metre.     Now  the  converse  of  this  musi 
qtiently  happen  in  Hebrew  poetry :    as  will  be  presently  sfaawa  whe 
como  to  expWi  the  oeeurrence  of  rhythm  by  the  fiict  of  the  eitreme  : 
larilj  of  the  language. 

"  Meantime  to  give  a  few  more  Inslnnccs. 

"Bbertus,  in  his  troatiae  on  Hebrew  poetry,  among  other  insbUieeB 
Bceidental  metrical  lines  in  the  ori^onl  of  tlio  New  Teatomont,  brin^  fori 
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Insliuices  rimilar,  bnt  not  so  dose,  may  be  found.  In  (hot  great  master  of 
riiflhci.  Shakspeara,  for  insbuice ;  the  following  pitSBSgca  owe  their  molod/ 
chiefly  lo  the  parallelisni  of  the  eentinieat  :^ 

•If  over  you  have  look'd  on  bolter  days  ; 

I  If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to 

I  f  ever  sate  at  any  good  maji's  feast ; 
If  sver  from  your  ej-e-lids  wip'd  a  tear,'  &c. 
"  And  azuin  !□  the  tragedy  of  Richard  II,,  which  caDtainB,  perhaps,  n 
Iuiely  of  uBrmoDious  and  lofty  diction  than  any  of  hia  eompaaitions  : — 
'  Thia  royal  tlirone  of  kings,  lliia  scepter'd  iale, 
I 
Thei 


'  Thia  royal  tlirone  of  kings,  lliia  scepter'd  u 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradiac. 
This  foi-trcaa,  biult  by  Nature  for  herself, 
AgainHt  infection,  tuid  tlie  hand  of  war ; 
Thia  happy  breed  of  men,  tliis  little  world. 
This  preeiooH  atone,  set  in  a  ailver  sea,  , .  . 
This  blessed  plot^  this  earth,  thia  realm,  thia  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kiaga, 
Fear'd  for  their  breed,  aiid  famous  by  their  birth, 
Bfnowued  for  their  deeds  as  fur  from  home. 
For  Chriatiaii  servieo,  and  true  chivalry, 
Aa  in  the  aenulcbre  in  Btubhom  Jewry, 


Of  the  world's  ranaom,  blessed  Mary's 
This  land  of  such  dear  sonls,  tliia  dear,  dew  lanil, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  (ha  world,' "  &c. 
The  foregoing  remarks  are  from  the  fourth  dissertation  in  the  second 
Tolnme,  which  contains  five  Dissertations  of  great  power  and  intereat, 
aad  a  style  of  profonnd  inquiry  and  criticism  which  ia  only  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  Graduate  of  Oxford  in  the  kindred  art  of  painting.  The 
first  two  are  more  philological  than  oaethetica! ;  but  the  three  last  on 
"The  Order  and  ConnecUon,""  The  Metrical  Construction,"  and  "The 
Poetical  Imagery  of  the  Psalms,"  develop  the  principles  of  metre  and 
poetry  in  the  most  able  and  interesting  manner.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  we  subjoin  the  following 
ntracls,  premising  that  in  order  to  compress  it  within  our  confined 
limits  we  hnvelieen  obliged  to  tate  detached  paragraphs  : — 
"But  hefore  proocading  further,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  upon  anotJier 
~^Cfa  subordinate  advantage  in  the  use  of  simple  tmagca,  consisting  of 
bwords,  of  ideas  unaccompanied  ivith  circumstances.  The  healthy  exer- 
jf  the  imagination  is  thus  moat  effectually  cherished.  It  is  not  put  in 
Dg-striDgH,  ajid  compelled  to  follow  servilely  the  ti-aclia  of  another,  or  to 
'  "'  ise  wearying  details  which  its  guide  importunately  points  out, 
le  compsrativB  beauty  of  which  minds  the  most  refined  and  eulti- 
'  jquently  differ  ;  since  the  varieties  in  the  intellectual  taste  are 
Such  redundant  particulaiity  of  description  is  common  with 
Its,  and  from  this  vice  a  groat  genius  of  our  gEnerntion,  Walter 
)t  altogether  free.      But  in  sacrod  poetry  the  im^ination  ifl  given 
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Mlile  and  dmple  innges,  either  suljlime  or  Icnutiftil,  ifUeb  byDI 
_  JMamncc  TindicMe  Uwir  awn  inlierent  dij^ty,  requiring  tu>  HUelT 
■  them  s  faplitious  iioportaiiM.    On  llie  one  fa&nd  we  M«  not  diva  .. 

t  One  great  fealorea  of  rearanhlsiice  intended  to  lu!  Hbown,  se  majfli 

tptmdy  happen  id  dwelling  unhi  the  beautiful  particulocs  in  the  HimHr 
piotores  i  knd  on  the  other,  tlie  mind  ia  W  to  asBociate  moral  tmtfis  i«l 
the  timple  uid  migniGcent  objeels  of  nature  in  such  a 
pore  and  unsopIuBlicBted  or  ' 

"Thai,the  bud  uid  Itie  m 
compuued  laith  enitiiets,  tin' 

the  poet  had  Knpbt  to  ririLl,  bjr  his  ample  details,  the  coIoutb  of  C  .. 
Vilion.  And  hmee  it  is  tlutt  there  is  ■ometUing  so  exquiatd;^  li^ewitif 
Homor^  eomparison  of  the  iduld  in  his  mother's  arms,  "tike  M  a  fiu 
Ixfyuor  iirtipi  mi*f>  whatever  be  the  exact  point  of  nseiml^ 
frtactbur  il  be  the  bridit  eye,  or  the  imile  of  infancy,  or  a  general  not 
•ontetbiDR  pore  and  jo^ons,  oertaiitly  this  dmile  haa  the  effect  of  e: 
•nd  puri^ing  lh«  inagmation,  by  asMKiating  the  moat  deKghtfdl  objeo 
this  lower  worid,  a  beautirul  and  mnocent  infiuit,  with  the  glories  at  t 
heaven  above.  Bnt  sorely  here  the  very  generality  of  Ibe  image  is  mN 
•XpTMnre  to  the  nndersboding  than  the  most  laboured  descriptioD  conldlN. 

"  Of  a  like  kind  are  two  passages  in  Wordsivorth,  nhcre  tbe  same  mmfltl 
image  is  rmploycd. 

■  And  lilr  a  ilar,  tltat  from  a  sombre  olond 
Of  pine  tree  folioige,  pois'd  in  air,  forth  darts, 
^tieu  a  soft  summer  gale  at  ercning  parts 
The  eloud  that  did  ita  lovelinesa  eu^rood, 
Slu!  mUcd.' 
«A8»in. 


"  Thb  intennixMre  of  the  moral  and  the  physical  does  indeed  oi 

rionally  in  semlar  poetry.    It  is  an  observallon  of  Dr.  Warton's, 

Esaay  ou  Pope,  that  ■  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  ni 

danriptive  pootry  to  introduce   moral  senlenees  and 

obltqne  «id  inilireet  maDner,  in  places  where  we  naturally  expeet  a 

painting  and  amusement.    We  have  Virtue,  as  Pope  remarki,  pa' 

by  aurprisc,  aud  are  pleased  to  Bnd  a  thing  where  we  slioidd  bi 

looked  to  meet  with  it.'    To  the  same  purpose  are  the  cxcclleDt  rramotaM 

a  Kving  writer,  in  bia  eritiqne  on  the  poetry  of  Wcprdsworth. 

the  Ijewi^  of  estenial  nature  is  seldom  merely  passive  ;  the  i 

intellect  are  excited  by  it  nther  than  merged  in  it,  and  his  poetry  iad 

often  purely  descriptive.'     lie  quotes  his  sonnet  descnpUve  of  tiMjilr 

between  Namur  and  Liege,  in  which  'the  otTcct  of  nature's  tnwqidlUg 

heightened  by  alliisans  to  the  frequent  warfure  of  which  that  id«ii  iuH  it 

the  theatre  ;'    adding,  'This  seems  pure  description,  yet  what  a 

satire  is  exprBssed  in  one  word, — "War's  favourite  jUaygromtd."  ' 

however,  and  other  passages,  the  moral  is  not  Mended  with  the  dcA 

by  the  same  close  inlemiixtiire  which  characteriaes  sacred  poetry, 

tare  and  ocCTteionnl   exccllenc(»  of  eecnlni-  cunipositiai 
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ftatore  of  thftt  which  is  inspired.  Virtue  ia  cot '  put  upon  na'  noir  nnd  Ihen 
<by  BurpriBG  ;'  she  is  alnnya  present ;  aad  at  evei^  step  we  tako  alia  ia  at 
bMid  to  remind  hh  tiiat  the  place  whereoQ  ire  stand  is  holy  graimd. 

*■  The  ends,  indeed,  of  religion,  might  apparently  have  been  auBwered,  had 
flie  omameDtal  parts,  althoi^  illnstratiFe  of  moral  troth,  been  yet  kept  a 
Kttle  Apart  from  it,  in  order  tluiit  tile  imago  might  be  disUnotly  presented  in 
ita  {fidl  and  proper  featnreE.  Bot  were  such  a  Bepuration  allowed,  a  riik 
would  be  incurred  of  (lie  waywajil  mind  of  man  dwelling  on  the  iiluBtrotioO 
to  llie  exclosion  tA  tiie  truth  ;  and  in  e^iploring  the  world  of  natm^,  even 
dwn^  it  be  the  handiwork  of  God,  we  might  be  led  to  forgot  the  world  irf 
q^tii,  and  Iliin  in  whom  all  live  and  mare,  and  have  their  being. 

"  Thus  in  the  8th  Psahn,  the  moon  and  the  Etars,  and  the  whole  creation, 
whkb  fill  that  extensive  canvaaa,  are  associated  widi  religious  Bcntimeola  (^ 
tbe  deepest  kind.  '1  mil  contvlcr  them :'  the  moon  and  Ibe  Btarg,  'ichich 
tiiw  hut  ordained.'  '  Lord,  wbat  ia  man,  that  thoo  art  mindiol  of  him  1 '  So 
the  peraonificatioiiB  in  tho  IBth  Paalm,  upon  which  observations  will  ppe- 
BeDUjrbe  made.  In  the  2ilrd,  the  green  pastoreB  are  associated  with  the 
nunl  thought  implied  in  the  waters  of  comfort :  and  mere  phyaioil  impres- 
^ns  are  hindered  by  the  mention  of  the  conversion  of  tho  soul  and  the 

Klbs  of  riglitcoosnesa.  Such  also  is  tlio  'wine  of  aatonielmiant '  in  the  60th 
aim,  and  tiic  dsBcriplion  of  the  vale  of  misery  in  tho  Q4th,  and  of  tho 
Kapers  ondmoworB,  acd  the  otlicr  pastoral  images,  in  the  126lh  and  ISStll. 
"  Now  iu  tliis  respect  the  general  method  of  Homer  (whom  I  of  conrae 
select  as  the  most  genuine  type  of  ori^nal  secular  poetry)  is  campletaly  dif- 
ferent. His  pictures,  (and  all  his  similes  and  descriptions  are  such,)  are 
pointed  with  the  most  vivid  accuracy,  but  stand  distinct  Irom  the  objects  of 
llieir  eomparisoD.  And  the  conseq^uence  is,  that  while  we  oontiniially  recor 
to  the  simik,  we  forget  altogether,  or  do  not  core  to  remember,  the  re^tj 
ttms  ^mboliaed.  This  would  he  sufficient  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  Scrip- 
tural metiiod,  in  which  it  ia  impossible  to  retiuu  tlie  imue,  without  retajnine 
the  moral  truth  besides.  Tiiero  are  inse&utKS,  indeed,  even  in  Homer,  <^ 
nch  blending  ;  hut  these  rax  so  occasional  as  to  form  OKceptions  to  the  rule. 
Thus  in  the  celebrated  description  of  Jupiter,  the  most  Eublime  passage  in 
dteUiad, 

'Thus ;  and  the  Thunderer  bent  hia  sable  browB : 
Tbe  ambroeial  curia  were  mov'd  upon  the  King'a 
Immortal  head  ;  and  great  Olympus  shooli,' — 

it  may  at  first  appear  that  this  is  pure  doBCriplion  of  flle  moat  perfect  kind. 
And  cei^inly  so  it  is  :  the  poet  has  given  both  outline  and  cnloui^iig  in  tliese 
t  tew  wonis.  The  dark  eyebrows,  reflecting  tho  variable  light  (which  the 
word  Kiarms  would  seem  to  express),  and  the  waving  line  of  beaot;  ex. 
pressed  by  the  movement  of  hia  locks,  &c  Bat  a  moral  epithet  is  inter- 
poEcd,  which  no  painting  could  express,  and  yet  which  immeaaurably 
lieightens  the  effect  on  the  mind  ;  '  hia  immarlal  head.' 

"  An  instance  somewhat  eimiUr  may  be  found  in  the  address  of  Maeaa  to 
Pnadams  :  '  Puidanis,  where  is  thy  bow,  and  thy  winged  arrows,  and  thy 

"Bot  in  thegreat  poetof  ouvnatton,'ShaliBpcMe,  fhismtermixtureifl  verv 

Kon,  not  indeed  to  tbe  aame  extent  fta  in  flie  sacred  poets,  but  sj^il 
d  that  of  any  other  secular  writer.     Ho  Una  few  aimikft,  i,'(«BJiSti^ 
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miikps  Ilia  imagery  aubBorrient  to  religion  or  philoBophy.     llio  mixture  i 

rcduntliuicy  of  his  raetapliora  were  doubtless  encoorncod  by  the  spirit  of 

age,  in  wlucb  a  tiguratiTe  and  aitilicial  style  prevsjiea  :  uid  hmoebeia  1 

quentl/ betrayed  into  tur^dily  nad  forced  language.     But  lam  sure  t 

the  prttvalenra  of  this  appsrent  indistinctness  is  more  owbg  to  the  .pbili 

phical  conatitution  of  Lis  mind.     What  Dr.  Johneon  has  roinarked  of 

imagel^,  with  appai-ent  censure,  is  real  pruse.    *  Vou  van  show  no  pass, 

where  there  is  simpty  a  descriptioii  of  material  objects,  nithout  any^  inl 

mixlure  of  moral  motives,  whidi  produfud  such  an  effect.' 

"  Thus  in  his  celebrated  accumulation  of  nietaphors : — 

'  Making  it  moraeDtary  as  a  aonnd. 

Swift  ae  a  shadow,  sliort  as  any  dream, 

Brief  as  (he  lightning  in  the  coltied  night. 

That,  in  a  iptecTi,  unfolds  l)Oth  eartli  and  heaven. 

And  ere  a  man  hatli  power  to  say,  Beholdl 

ThejuMfi  ofdarlmeii  do  dtvour  (I  up.' 

Hera  personality  and  feelings  are  attributed  to  the  night  and  to  i 

that  disturb  the  integrity  of  tlie  picture.    And  here  too,  by  tbo  way, 

remark  on  tho  anagogical  tendency  of  Shokapeare's  imagery.     He  fonn* 

climax  to  his  impassioned  metaphors  by  bringing  the  mind  upward  to  bwiT- 

SB  he  does  yet  more  remarkably  in  his  exquisite  night  scene,  where  hefnt 

dooea  the  music  of  the  angels,  and  draws  a  moral  lesson  from  every  tAa 

vation  of  nature  which  is  made.     But  that  1  may  not  dwell  too  long  e 

TGiy  enticing  digreesiun,  in  bis  bistorieal  play  of  Henry  V.,  which  abom 

more  than  others  with  descriptions,  not  one  of  them  is  purely 

Tlie  most  striking  is  Aat  of  th»  eve  before  tlie  battle  :  when  in  & 

minute  description  we  are  told  of  the  soldicrH,  who, 

■  Like  socriiicos,  by  their  watchfnl  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  iuly  raminale 

I'/u  momivg'i  danger.'  " 

We  must  conclude  our  unuaually  lengtliened  notice  by 

recommending  the  work  to  all  those  ^'ho  can  Hppvebend  tme  ^ 

It  will  he  imagined  we  are  sincere,  wh^n  we  say  the  reverend 
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consider  narrow  &nd  exclusive  doctrines.     But  he  is  a  ripe  adbtHaii 
writer  of  great  discriminatioa  and  taetej  and  profoundly  acqi   ' 
with  his  noble  subject. 
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THE   DEEAMER  AND   THE   WORKER* 
CHAPTER  III.     ^ 

AND     Pi3r     PEMtS.^rUB    ItDlNED    WiTER-MILL. COTTAOB 

AncHER  and  Harding  having  been  installeJ  in  comfortable  beUa, 
by  the  round-faced,  rosy-cheeked  wife  of  David  Williams,  rested 
their  weary  limbs  in  a  profound  slumber,  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  They  did  not,  in  fact,  owate  til!  evening,  when  each  one 
admitted  to  himaelf,  that  he  had  been  more  tired  than  he  knew  of, 
and  with  this  wise  discovery,  took  another  turn  in  bed,  by  way  of 
rerolving  the  late  events  in  his  mind,  which  ended  in  the  usual 
abatraction,  and  consumed  two  honrs  more.  By  the  time  they 
Loth  made  their  appearance  down  stairs,  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
the  cottage  of  the  Miss  IJoyds,  and  aa  the  farmer  and  his  family 
were  just  commencing  supper,  Bavid  Williams  recommended  they 
ehoald  taJte  a  walk  round  hia  field,  by  way  of  a  refresher,  and 
then  return,  and  Lave  supper  with  them  ; — they  eould  go  to  the 
cottage  nest  morning  to  breakfast ; — Miss  Lloyd  had  sent  over 
to  inquire  after  them,  while  they  were  asleep  ;  so  all  this  matter 
was  arranged. 

They  took  a  hriglit  moonlight  wa\k  round  the  farmer's  field, 
discoursing  of  the  events  of  last  night.  They  stood  in  front  of  a 
great  haystick,  and  as  they  looked  at  its  long,  black,  motionless 
shadow.  Archer  reverted,  by  force  of  contrast,  to  the  dark  ship, 

•  CoQtiiiucd  froQi  page  86,  YoL  V. 
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leftping  up  ttnd  down  in  tbe  stormy  sea.     They  returned  to  thv 

farmor'e  house,  congratulating  themselves  at  ercry  step  of  tiial 
way,  OB  the  cheerful  blaae  of  his  fire  shone  from  the  doors  ai  * 
windows.  They  all  sat  down  to  supper,  and,  when  it  was  otw. 
Archer  had  to  recount  to  tho  farnier  all  the  particulars  of  tl 
shipwreck,  while  his  wife,  ilaughtcra,  and  son,  and  a  great  tiinii_ 
headed  nephew,  sat  with  tfceir  months  wide  openi,  and  their  ejrt 
aa  round  as  curtain-rings. 

"  What  an  eye  you  mn»t  faayfi  '. "  said  Harding,  when  he  1 
finished  i  "  it  ia  (J.1  eiBct,  in  the  main,  "but  I  did  not  see  half  a 
what  you  tell,  nor  a  quarter ;  and  how  you  can  recollect  it  a 
I   can't  think."     This  remark  inspired  David  Williams  to  inai 
upon  Harding  giving  his  account  of  the  wreck.     Hia  story  wa 
told  in  a  wmOcmanlike  manner,  and  soon  done.     It  showed  h 
they  had  got  into  a  dense  fog — then  into  a  gale  that  lasted  fo 
and-ttrenty  hours— how  they  were  partly   driven   out   of  tha 
course,   and  partly  wore  out  of  their  reckoning — how  i     ^        _^^ 
between  St.  Tudwall's  Ishinds,  they  bad  striven  in  v^  to  lee 
nearer  to  the  eastern  island,  hut  had  been  driven  upon  a  ledge  I 
rocks  running  N.  E.  some  fifty  fathoms  length  fi'oni  the  north  a 
of  the  west  island — how  the  vosael  bad  had  the  worst  thump  uf 
a  rock,  three  or  four  cables'  distance  S.E.  hy  E.  from  the  easli 
most  of  these  stupid,  do-nothing,  little  islands — hew  he  had  g 
down  into  the  after-cabin  to  aeonre  the  windows — how  Le  h 
been  kept  below  witli  the  rest,  and  had  broke  hia  way  c 
how  he  had  got  out  the  requisite  booms  and  spars  for  Uic  mai 
tnctare  of  his  raft,  and  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  finding  wl 
he  called  the  best  behaved  people,  to  place  upon  it.     This  gi 
great  satisfaction  ;    but  the  farmer  and  all   lus  finally  decls 
they  Tvould  hko  to  hear  it  over    again,    so    tliat  Archer  had  I 
second  time  to  go  through  tbe  whole  story.     After  this,  they  ai 
went  to  bed. 

Noxt  morning,  Archer  rose  at  sirarlse,  and  finding  that  Hardii 
had  already  risen,  and  sallied  forth,  he  began  to  stroll  leiasre 
towards  the  cottage  of  the  two  aistcra,  and  was  not  scttry  toft 
himself  alone,  as  ho  felt  much  disposed  to  indulge  in  a  miuil 
vein,  after  the  recent  eicitements.  Aa  he  turned  round  theli 
Bwelling  mound  of  brown  heath,  he  looked  down  upon  the  cottaff 
in  ftis  pretty  Welsh  vale,  with  feelings  of  peaceful  delight,  M 
rtrfna  of  an  old  water-mill  stood  npon  the  margin  of  a  Btreoi 
whicix  flowed  a  little  to  tbe  right  of  tbe  cottage.     And  hither 
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RWot  his  way.  The  fttrcnui,  whieli  uppMred  to  have  Loon 
broad,  bad  dwiudled  »\Tay  to  a,  tangled  maze  of  ailTor  rivuletB, 
with  inton-aLs  «f  fioe  r«d  gravel,  a,ai  stLBdhonkB.  small  isleta  of 
white  pebbJes,  with  here  and  there  a  few  struggling  lai^e  Btoiies. 
or  a  stump  of  a  hiack  post  with  bulrushes  at  one  aide.  The 
rained  water-mill  was  very  old,  and  fnllittg  to  decay.  It  had  no 
roof;  the  isides  had  foUen  away  in  gaps,  ao  that  tlie  blue  sky 
Could  be  seen  through  them,  and  Uie  block  spokee  oud  faoe  ^ 

I  tike  broken  water-wheel,  stood  up  in  their  la«t  attitude  of  threatfm- 
ing  the  water,  but  appeariog,  in  reahty,  to  bog  for  pity  on  their 
fMam  nuitilation,     But  ivy  had  grown  over  a  part  of  the  old 

I  null,  and  a  branch  of  wild  honeysuckle  hung  in  a  f«stooQ  over 
the  blackened  romains  of  the  wheel.  The  stream  ran  broadly 
round  the  loill,  and  woa  apparently  deep  in  some  placoft.  Beau- 
tiful coloniea  of  white  waler-liUea  lay  upon  the  sui-face.  Archer 
Btoad  silently  contemplating  the  ecene.  "  'Tia  long  since  that 
lAeel  rD«ved,"  iu«aed  he.  "  The  fields  once  sent  their  produce 
to  it.     It  had  power,  and  turned  it  to  good  use.     Now,   it  is 

fa  tlung  of  tbie  past,  and  may  be  said  to  take  its  place  among  the 
^y-gaae  &ctitiiis  of  human  agents,  with  credit  to  itself,  and  a  good 
name.     How  muCh  more  respectable  to  the  mind,  than  a  feudal 
lord,  with  his  corn  and  his  castle,  his  revels  and  his  rack  ! "     He 
tumedlUB  gaze  towards  the  cottage,  a  tittle  lower  down  in  the  vale. 
The  cottage   was  only  partially  visible,  iu  consequence  of  three 
1      inJiiut-trees  in.  front,  and  a  weeping  birch,  that   stood,  or  rather 
t     HMMd  to  hang  over  the  little  green  lawn.     The  roof  was  a  thick 
I     datdi,  very  dar^  in  some  places,  with  age,  but  having  one  or  two 
i'      patcbes  of  tnwney  yellow  where  it  hod  been  repaired,  and  one 
luge   bright  green  patch  of  thiek  moss  upon  which    stood  a 
I      Wge  hillock   of  house-leek,  in  flower.     One  side  of  the  roof  was 
f      ovariimig  by  tlie  bough  of  a  large  mulberry-tree.     A  small  struc- 
ture of  briok  was  attached  -to  the  cottage,  having  a  tall  chimney 
with  a  pear-tree  climbing  round  it ;  and,  adjoining  this,  a  wooden 
Bhod,  apparently  for  a   cow   or  poney,  or  for  Loth,  if  a  proper 
nnderatandiiig  esisted  between  them.      The    cottage   had  little 
gOthic    windows,    with   clematiB  and  Virginia-creepers    climbing 
niimd,  and  »  covered  porch,  completely  overhung  with  roses  and 
1,  as  though  it  were  a  little  arbour.     He  thought  the  two 
must  be  very  happy  in  sach  a  pretty  place.     He  wondered 
worn  JIary  Waltoa  had  slept  in — if  she  had  quite  recovered 
iT  late  oj;hauHtion.     Wbat  a  fine  expression  of  face  she  often 
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of  CoreUi  nnd  Purcoll  upon  tlie  pages,  lay  open  against  die 
and  close  ta  tho  book  stood  a  glnas  vibse  with  fiowcrs.     Od  the 
other  wde  was  a  Uttlo  maiiogany  work-table,  upon  whioli  laj 
*' Authems"  of  Elij!*  Flower,  and  upon  the  title-page  was  fiat 
a  Urge  white  shell,  ita  mouth  fiUed  with  gteen  moa»,  henth-W! 
and  bits  of  hanging  fern. 

Arohw  adranced  into  the  room  with  ft  feeling  of  penceM  delij 
and  »urpnse,  followed  hj  Harding,  on  tiptoe,  and  huhling 
breath.      Why  was  tills  i     There  was   certainly   nothing  in 
least  approaching  to  costliness,  nor  to  conventional  clegi 
might  induae  a  traveller  in  no  yery  anexceptionable  condition 
attire  to  pause  with  a  certwn  delicate  circumapectloa.     The 
eoBtentB  of  the  raoDi,  if  they  hod  been  put  np  to  aaction, 
scarcely  have  produced  five  poonds.      Something  beyond  all 
TOB  fmt  to  be  there.     It  was  a  refinement  and  grace  perrc 
every  object,  tl^t  gave  a  spirit  of  henuty  and  sweetness  to  ibe, 
whole. 

Pretty  pi n«c  enough,"  said  Ilatrding,  recovering  his  fital 
preflaion.      "This   aecina  to  lead  into  the  garden  "      " 
down  into  the  receas,  and  walked  ont. 

In  front  of  the  window  stood  a  small  table  with  w  _ 
and  the  model  of  a  water-mill  upon  it,  and  haying  a  cover  sf  hi 
Tirdet  hanging  in  folds  to  the  floor.  The  carpet  was  of  a  me 
pattern.  A  few  wicker-work  chairs  with  gethiehoeks,  and  abei 
case,  eompletei!  the  entire  furniture.  It  was  a  hanging  bool-eti 
with  three  shelves,  containing  rows  of  half-bonnd  and  unbm 
books,  and  was  suspended  against  the  wall,  apparently  by  t 
large  wreatha  of  ivy  which  were-  twiued  round  the  eords.  Witfc, 
Bttiile  of  earnest  pleasure,  Arc-ber  noticed  a  variety  of  old  fri* 
opoB  the  shelved — voyages  and  travel,  and  Keats,  and  SMIq 
and  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  Seteetion*  from  WordBworth,  m 
Goethe's  Ballads  and  Songs— and  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  tFra-hiii 
— and  Nioolo  Paaqnali,  on  Thorongh-bass — and  briW-hacled'  ol 
eojaee  of  Milton  and  Spenaer  flankii^  at  each  side,  like  n 
towOTi,  a  variety  of  modern  works  in  boards,  the  works  m  Frew 
having  merely  paper  covers — and  small  dictionaries  of  Frent^  al 
Italian,  and  a  German  one  ahntrat  tumbliBg  to  pieces,  its  leoH 
being  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  bast-mat  to  keep  them  togetlM 
*  eye  wandered  thoughtfuUj  along  the  shelves,  lh»  bi " 
'--•-    -'      d  between  Goethe  a    '  "      ' 


Aa  Archer's 


bis  attention.     He  took  it  dov 


Southey,  I 
On  opening  the  first  pag^,  i 
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colour  rOB«  in  his  cheek.     He  glance<l  rapidly  arouuil  him,  and 
repkeed  it  with  an  esprcwaion  of  inwnrd  pleosnre. 

"  I  wish  Mary  were  here  !  "  thonght  he.  Hla  heart  heat  as  ho 
Blood  listening,  (anyjing  he  heard  her  coming  down  stairs.  An 
-fioliaa  harp,  in  the  window,  which  he  had  neyer  noticed,  now 
MQt  forth  a  lovely  etrais  of  its  dim  cathedral-Uke  echoes.  A  light 
step  w»a  approacliing.  "It  is  Maryl"  lie  had  nerer  felt  so 
mnch  lore  for  hei'  na  at  this  moment.  He  was  mistaken,  hewever, 
as  to  her  step.  It  was  the  younger  of  tlio  two  aisters — Ellen 
Ll(^d.  She  appifoftched  Archer  with  a  sweet  smile,  so  that  his 
Id^  of  diaappointment  Boon  vanished. 

"  Uiss  Walton  will  be  down  immeiliately.  Ah !  yon  have  been 
Imking  at  otu'  poor  old  books.  They  are  in  a  sad  state.  £ut  wc 
have  no  society  in  these  remote  rales,  and  we  don't  care  about  tho 
covers  for  ourselves." 

"  Book-oorers  are  for  risItorB,  jou  mean?"  said  Archer, 
lau^ng. 

"YeB,  arc  they  not?  They  are  dressed  for  company,  But 
erenifwc  could  afford  It,  there  are  no  book-binders  within  ten 
nailea  of  us." 

"  At  all  evenlB,  shipwrecked  visitors  must  not  be  eaa-cting  in 
^^aiA  matters." 

^K.  Jtua  Walton  now  entered  Iho  room,  and  Archer,  forgetting  the 
^^HBBencc  of  his  fair  hostess,  in  hia  delight  at  seeing  Mary  again 
^^BIk  all  tliey  had  gone  throngh,  folded  her  in  his  arms  and  hurried 
^^^■cintQ  the  recess,  and  thence  into  the  garden. 

^^B  CnAPTER  IV. 

ftLKASFiHT  being  concluded, — varioas  arrangements  made  by 
l&e  visitors  for  theii-  fntui'e  movements, — and  letters  written  to 
friends,  nanating  their  late  shipwreck  and  present  needs,— the  Miss 
Lloyds  proposed  a  stroll  through  the  adjacent  valleys,  and  every- 
body prepared  for  the  eicni'sion.  BIr.  Walton  declared  that  he 
«eiild  not  walk  the  dbUnce  he  foresaw  they  contempluted,  or  which 

old  somehow  "happen;"  nevertheless  he  wanted  to  accompany 
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thcrn,  especially  as  he  was  quite  out  of  sduC  Misa  Lloyj,  there- 
fore, sent  to  bon-ow  Darid  Williams's  pony,  her  own  anil  her 
ustcr'B  being  both  too  small  to  carry  the  old  geatjeman. 

Presently  David  Williams  arrired  upon  hia  pony.  He  dis- 
mounted by  Hieana  of  tt  strange  and  heavy  fling  of  one  leg  up  ill 
the  air,  which  paBsed  over  the  pony's  head,  and  the  farmer  im 
mediately  appeared,  standing  with  his  back  towards  the  littla 
animal — a  performance  which  David  Williams  evidently  intended 
aa  a  pleasant  display  of  agility.  The  pony  was  a  strong  litde 
creatnre,  with  very  short  thick  legs.  Though  it  waa  the  fioes 
October  weather,  ho  had  already  got  on  his  winter  coat,  andlookw 
more  liko  a  bear  than  a  pony.  Ue  made  some  resistance  as  thi 
farmer  led  him  forward  towards  Mr.  Walton,  and  bent  bis  rODgit 
head  down,  while  one  eye  looked  up  through  the  brown  bush  a 
round  it. 

Very  much  after  the  manner  in  which  -a  sack  of  meal  is  lai 
ncroaa  a  markct-horec,  Mr.  Walton,  by  the  aid  of  Harding  mi 
Archer,  was  laid  upon  the  pony's  back  ;  hiu  body  being  tbei 
turned  by  one  leg  as  a,  lever,  and  the  lover  then  allowed  to  drU 
on  the  other  side,  his  face  was  raised  from  the  pony's  mane,  ftoS 
he  waa  considered  to  be  mounted,  and  ready  for  the  field.  lfr< 
Walton  was  by  no  means  a  very  lorge  and  portly  man  ;  he  w»J 
helpless  from  inaptitude  of  muscles,  and  habitual  inactivity  a 
limb,  besides  being  subject  to  gout  and  lumbago. 

Off  went  the  party,  the  pony  choosing  to  walk  last  of  them  all 
Mary  Walton  and  Archer  attempted  several  times  to  walk  by  tti 
side  of  Mr,  Walton ;  but  the  pony  became  so  perverse  and  lagg^ 
in  his  pace,  that  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  go  on,  and  alloi; 
the  obstinate  little  bear  to  have  bis  way,  David  Williams  haviilj 
evidently  determined  to  give  himself  no  trouble  in  the  matter. 

The  two  Miss  Lloyds,  with  David  Williams  bearing  a  wallet  a 
his  back,  led  the  way.  Close  after  them  came  a  small  blaoK 
terrier,  who  had  reddish-brown  spota  on  his  knowing  little  face — > 
sort  of  pet  of  Ellen  Lloyd's  ;  then  came  Harding,  with  Davit 
Williams's  daughter  Jane.  Archer,  with  Miss  Walton  on  his  onn 
followed  next  ;  and  at  some  distance  behind  came  plodding  afis 
them  tho  pony,  with  Mr.  Walton  on  hia  back.  Every  now  ani 
then  Mary  turned  round  to  look  after  her  father,  or  Archer  wonll 
turn  to  say  something  to  him  :  tho  pony  always  stopped  wh« 
they  did  so.     When  they  moved  on,  he  elowly  followed  as  befiuek 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  any  description  rf  Welil 
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scenery  ;  it  is  generally  very  pretty,  and  aometimea  more  than 
that,  being  beautiful,  and  perhaps  even  grand  at  times  in  North 
Wales.  Archer  greatly  admired  the  head  of  Cader  Idris,  rising  up 
throngh  clouds  ;  and  Mary  was  much  pleased  with  the  commodious 
meticity  of  the  little  fann-houses,  A  pale  golden  light  was  upon 
ona  side  of  the  mountains,  which  faded  by  gradations  into  purple 
and  dusky  shade  on  the  otiicr,  while  the  distant  hills  were  all  of 
misty  brown  or  blue,  with  a  clear  grey  sky  behind  them. 

The  party  were  now  advanciug  along  a  winding  road  at  the  foot 
of  a  hiU ;  there  was  a  hedge  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  some 
marsh  land  and  small  pools  of  water  on  the  other,  Towards 
these  pools  the  pony  often  turned  aside,  and  then  arose  loud  CftUa 
and  shoiita  from  Mr,  Walton,  causing  three  or  four  of  the  party  to 
harry  back,  seize  the  bridle,  and  lead  the  unwUiing  bear  hock. 
again  into  the  road. 

Soon  after  this,  ai  the  foremost  of  the  party  were  approathini;  a 
turn  in  tho  road,  a  strange  halloo  of  wild  and  discordant  hilari^ 
wet  their  ears.  It  sounded  yet  more  strange  in  its  varied  echoes 
among  the  hills  and  valleys,  habitually  so  peaceful  and  silent. 
The  boisterous  glee  sounded  yet  louder,  and  round  the  corner 
came  rattling  a  fisherman's  cart,  the  horse  at  full  gallop,  and  the 
cart  full  of  drunken  sailors.  Each  had  a  pipe  in  his  hand  or 
his  mouth ;  and  several  of  them  had  a  pipe  ou  each  side  of  the 
mouth.  They  were  some  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  tho 
*'  Endeavour,"  making  their  way  to  the  nearest  town,  and  thenco 
on  to  Caernarvon  or  Bangor,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  ship.  Nine  or 
ten  had  stowed  themselves  in  this  eart.  As  the  noisy  crew  paeaed 
the  pedestrians,  and  approached  Mr.  Walton,  the  pony,  in  delibe- 
rate defiance  of  all  his  exhortations  and  endeavours,  turned  aside, 
and  walking  at  his  usual  pace  towards  tho  hedge,  entered  it  as  far 
tks  he  eould — that  is  to  say,  thrust  bis  head  and  shoulders  into  it — 
by  which  means  Mr.  Wiiton,  who  had  "  the  presence  of  mind," 
as  he  afterwards  said,  to  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  was  brought 
with  his  face  clOBO  to  the  twigs  and  thorns  of  the  hedge.  In  thia 
pictnreaqno  and  heroic  attitude  thoy  remwned  fixed,  while  the 
cart  rattled  by  ;  and  as  it  did  so,  the  sailora  set  up  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  every  man,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  hurled  his  pipe  at 
the  old  gentleman's  back,  so  that  a  shower  of  white  pipe  fragments 
and  smoking  morsels  of  tobacco  fell  on  each  side  of  him.     Then; 

"a  of  merriment  continued  as  long  as  the  cart  remained  in  sight. 
"1  tho  party  come  running  to  the  aaaialance  oS  ^'c.'^iiAo'*' 
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ha  bi  jut  en^Bivd — aai  nfuBcA  ta  duuwiUil.  Artlnr  wnhed  t* 
IUmiiiIl  hin.  hmt  Ke  Mill  ra&ea^  '^T^  >*  '■^  ■■(>*  tJ^t^  Kt) 
ohaHld  f  ■<  skIi  mwfatf  cart&l  of  ahtpwreekeil  tara  ;  and  erffii 
if  it  ww«  M,  k  wenU  tktker  ran  Uk  risk  of  more  toljAcca  pipwr 
tkaavalk. 

SnrU  WaSna  ben  ialapMeJ.  "  Ify  eotutrience ! "  ewd  1 
**  tkis  ta  ft  fV*  ^^"^  7^**  "^  *^  "*'*  ^  ■Bud  that  doea  i 
ff»  win  wilhiiM  kfgBDettts — I  mem  span.  I  did  not  ma 
1  te  pit  them  m  t*  Mr.  Wahaa'a  heds,  wbco  I  sow  1 
Nnw,  tsf  cooUteas  !    one  sees  it  to 

"Twt  cner  iDtMbl  t«  bsten  tlwae  tliiogs  iqioti  Sir.  Waltsn's 
Iwcfel"  eiekmwd  Ar^^r,  aoedng  Darid  Williams  produce  from 
hia  pocket  a  pair  of  nld-faihioaed  rusty  Epnrs,  with  rovn' 
Urge  M  >  nspence.  The  fiurner  pknaed,  holding  the  spurs  wi^ 
bmlikmiMU 

"  Wen,  now,  I  did  intend  ;  Uie  pon^  nill  be  i]iiite  ansiha 
«reatui«  vitli  UietD. '' 

"  I  sboolda't  wondvr."  ohscrml  Hsiding,  dzilj. 

"Ay,"  proceeded    B&Tiil    Williams,    "upon   my  tntdi   i_ 
kMwnr  he  wiQ  ;  and  all  these  loiteringa  and  la^iuga  hatmid  wiS 
be  traaifanned,  aa  I  ani  a  man  and  a  Bioner." 

"  Backle  on  the  spurs,"  said  Mr,  Walton,  extending  <me  toe^ 
towards  the  fumer,  with  what  he  intended  for  rather  a  d^[iu£eEt> 
wrj  "  let  me  have  a  transformed  creature  ;  he  cannot  ha  changed, 
for  the  vor^e.' ' 

Farwaid  vent  they  all  o^ntn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  Wftsfonod 
that  tha  pony  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  lead.  WlurtefS 
the  natare  of  the  road — and  sometimes  it  wa«  full  of  imp< 
raenta — the  actire,  sure-footed,  indefatigable  little  Mlow  < 
always  first.  It  waa  ijiiite  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a  pony;  v 
must  it  be  to  ride  him?  So  tbougbtMr.  Walton;  and  hia  fa 
previously  full  of  lines  of  care  and  apprehension,  vaa  now  till 
emiles  and  roundness  of  outline. 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  tho  valley  of  Llan-j-pool,  ■ 
called  long  since-,  though  at  present  the  valley  appears  t»  hmte  li 
name  at  all.  They  had  aeareely  entered  the  vale.  iihBm  &M, 
observed  a  solitary  man,  in  a.  tatto-eil  coat  and  hat,  tdttkig  oi 
a  patdi  of  green  turf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  His  back  was  toward 
.them,  and  he  sat  loeking  up  the  valley  with  a  sort  of  forkrn  a 
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peaceAil  enjoyment.  As  the  partj  approaclied,  b«  slowly  turned 
nis  head,  and  Horiling  aod  Ai'eli^r  at  once  rccognisi^d  liim  ts  the 
poor  Irish  cmigract  who  had  eo  kindlj  bu^ed  himsolf  in  helping 
variouB  individaals  on  the  wreck,  and  nrho  had  got  ashore  wilh 
themnpon  the  raft.  He  rose  hnmhlyon  perceiving  them  approach; 
hut  when  he  saw  them  smile  in  recognition,  his  face  lighted  ap 
with  joy.  He  was  invited  to  join  there,  and  accepted  it  with 
choraeteristic  alacrity,  and  a  gleefiil  i-eadinesa  to  do  some  service 
in  return, 

It  was  not  long  before  the  service  of  somebody  was  needed  for 
Mr.  Walton.  The  pony  had  evidently  got  a  new  idea  in  hia  head, 
and  was  no  longer  contented  with  merely  being  foremoet.  IIo 
appeared  dcsironH  of  leaving  the  party  at  some  distaiace  behind, 
90  that  it  had  required  a  constant  effovt  on  the  port  of  Lis  rider  to 
restrain  bis  advances.  Under  these  circnmstuncBs,  Miss  Lloyd 
suggested  that  the  pony  should  be  led.  The  exile  from  Erin 
instantly  voluateored  •'  to  do  that  same  ;"  and  ranning  forwards, 
ahnost  on  tiptoe,  to  the  side  of  the  pony,  lightly  touched  the  reina, 
and  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  rider. 

"  What  is  jour  name,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr,  Walton,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  grare  pleasantry. 

"Rody  MacMabon,  plase  yer  honner's  ravarince." 

'*  I  am  not  a  reverend,  nor  a  ravarince  either  ;  and  yon  muet 
not  call  me  go." 

"  I  must  not,  then,  yer  honncr,''  echoed  the  docile  Rody. 

This  was  clearly  a.  great  improvement  in  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  party,  which  now  kept  all  together,  and  they  shortly 
orrireJ  at  the  prettiest  spot  in  the  vale,  where  they  determined  to 
pause  and  refresh  tbemaelvea.  They  collected  s  quantity  of  dry 
leares  for  seats,  and  undei-  the  direction  of  Uias  Lb>yd  the  con- 
tents of  the  wallet  were  commodiously  distributed  upon  the  grass 
by  Jane  Williams  ;  while  Ellen  Lloyd,  accompanied  by  Archer 
and  Mary  Walton,  went  with  jugs  to  fetch  some  water  from  a 
spring  near  at  hand.  Harding  attended  to  Mr.  Walton,  and 
David  Wilhams  was  most  obligingly  tormented  by  the  eonfiiung 
BBBistanee  of  Rody  in  taking  off  the  pony's  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
tethering  hun  to  ihe  stump  of  a  bnsh.  All  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, down  the  party  sat  in  one  circle — tboogh  it  was  with  great 
difSculCy  that  Mary  Walton,'  assisted  by  the  cordial  cneourage- 

Bta  of  Miss  Lloyd,  could  prevail  upon  Rody  M'Mahon  to  take 
lent  in  the  circle.   He  said  it  ivas  not  for  a  ^oot  liri^  ctsa^wA 
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liko  him— returning  to  lib  poor  conntry,  himself  poorer  than  vhm 
be  Left  it — to  take  a  Bate  among  the  comforta  of  tlie  earth. 
Ilowever,  he  was  made  to  sit  down. 

As  Boon  as  this  pic-nic  dinner  woe  conc'luded,  Ellen  Lloyd  pro- 
posed to  ebow  Archer  and  Hnry  Walton  some  of  the  scenery  of 
the  Tolley.  which  she  said  w&s  beautitiil  all  round  tliem.  TLey 
I  gladly  acceded,  and  were  also  accompanied  by  Harding.  The  elder 
bllias  Lloyd  preferred  to  sit  still,  while  Jane  WiltiamB  collected 
Y  things  to  bs  repacked  in  the  basket  and  irallet ;  and  Hr.  Walton,. 
I  David  Williams,  and  Rody  proceeded  to  amuse  themselves  with  a 
"circling  cup"  of  the  finest  Welsh  ale.  which  the  farmer  had 
brought  in  a  lai^  stone  bottle. 

"  How  happy  our  poor  Irish  emigrant  seems  to  be  !"  said  Mary, 
a  they  walked  through  a  narrow  rocky  pnss,  orerhung  with  rich 
aatonmal  foliage,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  passing  throngh' 
B  lengthened  arbour  with  the  soft  light  of  a  pool  glimmering 
«t  the  remotest  eitremiiy.  "  1  suspect  that  his  poor  peasant 
countrymen  only  want  a  little  kind  treatment,  to  ho  tlio  most  oon- 
tent«d  and  happy  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  And  it  is  this  very  virtue  of  being  easily  contented  and 
happy,"  said  Archer,  "  even  without  any  kind  treatment,  so  that 
they  had  just  enough  potatoes  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,' 
which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  to  thdr 
present  miserable  and  dependent  condition." 

"I  have  often  heard  it  said,  sir."  observed  Hnrding,  "that* 
Irishmen  fight  best,  and  work  heat,  out  of  their  own  country,  I 
think  it  must  be  true  ;  for  if  they  did  either  one  or  ihe  other  half' 
as  well  at  home,  as  they  do  abroad,  or  anywhere  else,  they  would 
never  have  got  into  such  a  scrape." 

"  The  mere  fact,"  replied  Archer,  "  of  eight  hundred  thonsand 
Protestants  holding  aU  the  churoh  wealth  of  the  country,  in  quiet 
aefianco  of  seven  millions  of  catholics,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  comparative  helplessness  at  home.  The  reason  why  they' 
are  so  much  more  energetic  and  practical  abroad,  is  because  they 
are  more  free.  Not  feehng  equally  so  at  homo,  they  never  put 
out,  for  any  length  of  time,  their  full  and  undivided  force.  There ' 
has  always  been  some  drawback.  When  they  fought  on  thwr 
own  ground,  they  did  not  feel  quite  sure  if  they  were  doing  right  ■ 
{eieept  in  a  few  extreme  cases),  especially  as  so  many  of  their' 
own  countrymen  were  fighting  against  them;  and  when  they' 
»ork  at  home,  it  is  never  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  their' 
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tAsentee  landlords  and  maatera.  Always  they  have  a  sense  of 
insecurity  at  home.     Abroad,  it  is  differeut." 

"  The  poor  fellow  we  have  just  left,"  said  Mary,  "  seemed  to 
feel  the  degradation  of  his  country.  It  was  a  great  difficulty  to 
make  kini  vcatarc  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  hiiaaelf,  happy  as  he  haa 
already  become." 

*'  Ah  !  Misa  Walton,"  said  Harding,  "  there  is  another  reason 
for  that.  It  is  the  difference  of  station,  the  difference  of  condi- 
tion— of  education,  of  dress,  of  dialect,  of  manners  :  that  is  what 
he  also  felt,  and  what  all  of  the  working  claasea  must  feel.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  inequality.  I  feel  it  myself ;  not  but  what  you 
are  all  very  obliging  to  me,  and  I  am  not  naturally  a  shy  man  ; 
still,  I  feet  the  inequality  of  my  station  to  yours." 

"  But  yon  should  not,"  e^t  claimed  Mary  ;  "andyou  cannot  mean 
Uiat  you  feel  any  such  thing  with  us,  to  whom  you  have  rendered 
services  so  great." 

"  Why,  yes,  Miaa  Walton,  I  certainly  do." 

"  Not,  I  hope,"  aaid  Archer,  "  from  anything  in  our  behaviour 

"  No,  sir,  no  ;  nothing  of  that ;  but  my  own  sense  tolls  me 
that  wc  are  not  upon  equal  grounds.  Ky  thoughts,  my  know- 
ledge, my  experience,  the  whole  framework  and  fitting  up  of  ray 
mmd  are  unlike  yours.  My  eyes  force  me  to  know,  if  nothing 
else  did,  that  this  blue  jacket,  smutched  with  tar,  and  these  rough 
pilot-cloth  trousers — not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  them — belong 
to  one  of  a  different  class  from  yours.  Neither  am  I  ashamed  of 
my  large  hard  hands." 

"  To  which,"  interposed  Mary,  "  wc  probably  owe  our  lives." 

"  But  when  I  look  at  them,"  proceeded  Ilarding,  with  a  smile, 
"  can  I  doubt  that  their  owner's  station  iit  life  is  beaeath  yours  ? 
Uands  like  mine  bear  the  marks  of  work  done  for  hands  like 
jours.  The  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  it  doos  not  teach  mo 
humility." 

"  Nor  ought  it,"  said  Archer,  pausiog. — "  Let  ua  all  sit  upon 
this  bank. — The  inequality  is  not  in  nature,  but  merely  in  circum- 
stances." 

"  True,  sir ;  but  what  a  word  that  is — circumstances  !  Why, 
it  includes  birth  and  breeding,  and  school-rooms,  and  the  teachers, 
and  good  or  had  eiamples, — your  knowledge  and  personal  appear- 
ance, your  build  and  cargo,  ballast,  trim,  and  rate  of  sailing  ;  your 
It^e  and  outside." 


r 
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"  Tbese  facta,"  otiscrrcil  Arolier,  "  ore  not  all  oa  one  ude— ^ 
nnd  that  aide  the  sunuy  one  ci))pDHlt(i  to  your  £bade.  The  wwk' 
ing-BDUi's  birth  aoi  hreodiny  awf  bo  of  the  poorest ;  yet  it  way 
CMcry  uritk  it  hereditary  health,  and  hereditnry  atrengtli  of  kx^^j 
wid  »  xBuiVr  fonn.  His  achocding  ia  hie  every-dny  work,  and  h' 
kaolfledgc  is  hia  practical  cxpcrienco,  both  of  his  labour  end  b.'  '' 
and  of  the  chftract«i»  of  mankind.  Hi*  build,  if  not  bo  fine, 
more  etibatiuiti^ ;  the  eaine  may  be  said  of  his  mind's  eaif 
There  is  no  esgentiftl  inoqnalily  between  his  eUsa  and  those  aba 
him — only  a  convoii^onal  difterence.  As  for  hia  ballast  and  to:  . 
if  you  mean  by  that  to  express  eleadincsa  and  a  wdl-balaaeed; 
duLmcter,  where  shall  we  find  better  instances  of  this  than  ihboii|; 
the  working  elaases  !  Day  by  day,  year  by  year,  they  preacnl  ft, 
cottatont  eE&mple  of  perseverance  and  fortitude,  and  this  fur  ^  > 
pMHiest  of  all  rewarda — the  mere  means  of  ciiatenee.  As  far- 
rate  of  Bailing,  it  may  be  quite  as  fast,  according  ti  ' ' 
as  that  of  the  amarteatirigged  TeaseL" 

"  No,  tir.  That  last,  alall  events,  will  not  do.  For  if  a  woi^- 
ing-man  aaila  fast,  it  is  not  likely  ho  will  aail  far  without  c 
head-foreiBOBt  upon  a  rock  oi'  a  quickaand.  A  working-nu 
no  Bea-room.  But — to  leave  oomparisona  vit^  a  aeaJife,  wfauih' 
I  should  never  think  of  following,  becauBe  it  is  still  narrower  »• 
its  good  clutncce  for  a  working-man  than  a  land-life — I  hwrS' 
Bcarcely  evar  hoard  of  the  best  jdonghmon  having  the  largest  fieU. 
to  plough,  and  at  lost  ploughing  hie  way  into  poaaeaalou.  WImeu 
it  ia  the  commoneBt  fact  in  the  world,  that  the  worst  ploughman, 
being  bom  to  a  trifle  of  money,  owns  the  field,  and  hires  his  betters 
to  plough  it." 

"  Ah  !  Thero  you  open  up  a  furrow  that  goes  right  through 
the  world — &om  oiu3  end  to  the  o&er  of  the  earth,  and  across.- 
The  theoriea  of  political  economists  would  have  ns  believe  that.iUt 
this  anbjugation  of  the  producers  oi  wealth  to  tie  arlritrary,  anii 
often  misdirecting  power,  which  merely  represents  wedth — J-j 
mean  money — ia  not  only  a  good  order  of  UjingB,  but  the  beit' 
order  of  thiagB,  for  both  Hie  producers  of  capittJ  and  tine  ca|a-- 
talists.  To  my  thinking  it  is  quite  ridiculous.  The  eopital^at 
would  can  mo  a  thooriat — visionary — -droomer  ;  and  I  should aay  to. 
them  in  return.  Why  do  you  insult  tlio  human  understanding  ?  In' 
acoumolating  wealth  you  forget  distribution  ;  and  while  you  t^k, 
<£  the.  wisdom  of  political  economy,  jon  are  quiotly  taking  t<'  " 
lion's  share," 
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"  Now,  sir,  you  are  speaking  wba*  I  Lave  been  thinking,  or 
trying  to  think  oat  eleftrly  for  myself  tJieao  several  years  past. 
"When  I  have  hoiird  great  peo]>le  aometiinea  give  orderB  ahout  the 
buflding  of  u  ehip,  I  liave  alraoEit  always  wondered  that  they  did 
qot  look  qaito  ashamed  of  the  ignorance  thej  betrayed  at  CTOi'y 
third  word.  But  at  last  1  «ame  to  see  that  mankind  liave  a  pre- 
ference for  those  who  can  lieat  pifty  at  make-helieve." 

"  We  must  not,"  said  Archer,  "  confound  worldly  suecesa  and 
prosperity,  or  their  oppositea,  with  the  relative  value  of  men.  In 
one  Kenso  there  is  a  decided  inequality  in  nature.  Men  are  not 
bom  equal,  in  a  spiritual,  any  more  than  in  a  pLyeicol  sense. 
There  are  tall  minds,  and  short  ones — narrow  minda,  and  wide 
oneB — bom  so,  and  unalterable.  But  tbo  heat  men  are  not  put 
in  tke  best  plaeee.  1  speak  of  individual  ability.  Speaking 
gAneraHy.  and  in  a  social  seuae,  all  men,  of  coarse,  are  equal 
in  nature.  You  should  not,  then,  apeak  of  inequality  as  1  have 
heard  you  do.  O^tbe  contrary,  when  you  say  nn  incapable  hand 
hires  a  good  one  to  do  his  work,  you  ahow  at  once  your  con- 
viction of  tho  HUperiority  being  on  the  aide  of  the  working-man. 
It  is  not  irliat  a  man  has  got  that  renders  him  truly  superior, 
hat  what  he  can  inakt,  that  establisLes  Ids  position  in  nature, 
snd  htfl  aetDnl  importanee  to  society.  It  docs  not  command 
station  in  society  proportionate  to  this  value  and  importance, 
beeauee  lavilisation  is  not  as  yet  in  a  rational  state.  I  mean 
that  civilisation  has  not  yet  availed  itself  of  more  thau  half  tlio 
positive  knowledge  it  possesses.  Its  knowledge  is  not  power. 
It  may  be  an  abstract  power,  hut  it  cannot  be  more,  unless  we 
declare  that  civilisation  is  practically  wise  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  half  insane  in  its  imbecility  of  acUou." 

"  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  liire,  and  the  good  labourer,  I 
think,  sir,  generally  gets  it — ^health,  and  strength,  and  years,  and 
patience,  permitting.  But  his  bert  success  can  scarcely  procure 
him  a  mind  ot  ease  for  the  future — for  his  old  'age — or  for  hia 
family,  if  lie  has  one,  after  his  death.  He  worka  hard,  and  dies 
poor.  Still,  OS  I  said  before,  I  do  really  feel  a,  spirit  of  iudepen- 
dence  in  mo  ;  and  am  proud,  according  to  a  workman's  notion 

have,"  said  Archer,  "is  seldom  any  certain  mark  of 
ig  ;  to  6e  something  noble,  and  to  do  something  greot, — 
«  true  nobility.  This  is  in  the  power  of  a  working  man, 
ing  to  his  positton.     I  justify  your  honest  priie ",  "joa  Wi^^ 
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....  to  feel  humiliated  before  any  of  the  upper  dflsaes, 

ftre  their  equal  in  nnturo,  and  may  be — according  to  your  good' 

works — of  equal  value  to  society." 

•■  Thauk  you.  air,"  said  Harding,  as  he  rose  from  the  hank; 
Ilia  cheBt  expanding,  and  his  eyes  brightening — "  thank  you,  air. 
Men  who  can  work,  never  want  anything  but  fair  play-" 


CHAPTER  V. 


Thet  returned  to  tlie  rest  of  the  party  ;  and,  as  they  apprODched,, 
they  heard  the  jangling  Bounds  of  au  old  harp,  and  presently  & 
voice  singing,  Ellen  Lloyd's  little  terrier,  Shenkin,  gave  a  quick 
bark,  and  suddenly  ran  on  before  them,  Thef  perceived  It  wi 
an  aged  Welsh  harper,  tritli  white  bair  and  a  white  beard,  wl 
sat  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  twangling  tbe  triple  strings,  to  tl 
evident  delight  of  Mr.  Walton,  David  Williams,  and  Rods 
MacUahon  ;  the  last  of  whom  was  drinking  the  barper'a  healQl 
in  a  glass  of  ale.  An  empty  ale-mug,  and  a  plate  iilled  witl^ 
bones  of  cold  duek,  were  visible  at  the  harper's  feet.  Tha 
advancing  party  heard  these  words  chanted  from  the  lips  of  Iho 
modern  bard  of  Cambria  : 


e  preldcat — fellow — 
At  footloU— or  at  cricliel  y— 

At  rootball  chose. 

Or  Prisoner's  Biise,— 
Cot  splutter  1  her  could  kick  it." 

To  this  fine  fragment  of  one  of  the  matchless  produclious  of  A^ 
poetical  descendant  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  voices  of  Mr.  Wak 
ton,  David  Williams,  and  Rody,  joined  chorus  with  the  last  llnet 
till  the  valley  echoed  with  "  Cot  splutter !  her  could  kick  it  i"* 
the  echoes,  however,  being  a  little  confused  by  Body's  ad  libUvH 
version  of  "Bee  Jazes  !  she  could  nick  it." 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  little  terrier  had  remained  witl 
shMTiened  ears,  and  bristling  hack,  and  his  little  black  eye  EtanQ| 
np  into  the  face  of  the  bard,  With  the  termination  of  the  choniq 
Shenkin  had  evidently  finished  his  problem,  to  bis  own  entu  ' 
satisfaction.     He  accordingly  darted  at  the  harper's  foot,  and  b 
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liis  toe.  "Dear  heart  alive!"  cried  the  Lonl,  drawing  up  liis 
foot  with  a  sadden  jerk.  While  this  foot  was  uplifted,  tlie  terrior 
instantly  aeiied  upon  the  toe  of  (he  other.  "  Dear  heart  alive,  1 
say !  "  again  cried  the  hard,  lifting  up  the  other  leg  in  the  sanio 
manner,  and  keeping  them  both  suspended  at  each  side  of  his 
harp,  Hia  legs  were  eioeasively  long — the  terrier  ran  from  one 
to  the  other,  leaping  up  at  each  foot,  which  had  thus  to  kopp  up 
an  uncouth  pedal  performance  in  the  air,  on  each  aide  of  his  be- 
loved instrument,  until  with  the  effort  of  keeping  out  of  reach  of 
the  dog,  a  string  was  heard  to  crack.  Hia  while  beard  fell  from 
hia  chin,  among  tlio  strings  of  his  hai-p,  and  a  white  wig  faUiiig 
Upon  the  ground  behind,  became  the  immediate  prey  of  Slieukin. 
who  ran  away,  tossing  it  in  token  of  his  success  ;  and  tlio  head 
of  the  hard  now  appeared  to  be  of  a  pale  carroty  colour. 

"Name  o'  coodneas !  "  ejacidalod  David  Williams,  sinking 
back  upon  the  grass,  with  one  log  raised  stiffly  in  the  air;  "Name 
o'  coodness  !  it  is  William  llorgan,  (ho  tinker  of  Dolgelley  !  " 

William  Morgan  rose  in  eousidurable  confusion,  and  gathering 
together  his  hnrp,  and  hia  hat,  and  (in  old  green  baize  bag,  and 
luB  beard,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  up  the  valley,  followed  by 
the  ereesBlTo  laughter  of  the  whole  pnrty.  "  My  coodneaa  !"  ex- 
claimed David  Williams,  "what  a  crate  rogne  is  William  Morgan! 
It  h  William  Morgan,  I  can  swear  !  " 

"What  matter  for  his  nnmo  ?  "  said  Rody:  "  Wliat  matter 
for  his  name,  if  we  liked  his  music  1     Come  back,  sir  I " 

Thia  produced  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 

"Come  back,  Misther  Morgan!"  repeated  the  Irislmian  j 
"  here's  another  leg  of  cold  dnck  !^-cot  spnlter,  he  coidd  piolc 
it  1  "  But  Mr.  Morgan  having  no  further  prospect  of  that  kind, 
nor  of  sti'ong  ale.  continued  his  I'etreat,  without  once  looking 
behind  him,  or  even  giving  chase  to  Shentin  to  recover  his  vcne- 
ntblo  wig. 

Ellen  Lloyd  naw  proposed  to  Archer  that  they  should  return 
by  a  different  route,  something  shorterthan  the  one  by  which  they 
came,  and  of  yet  mora  romantic  scenery.  To  this  ho,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  party,  acceded.     They  left  the  valley  by  a  narrow 

^  through  wild  shrubs,  Ellcu  Lloyd,  with  Shenkin,  lending  tlio 

ly,  followed  by  Mary  and  Archer,  hand  in  hand.     They  were 

|p,-however,  superseded  in  their  position  as  leaders,  I'y  Mr. 

fiton  hastily  brushing  by,  ninuifestly  because  tl:e  pony  ciioso 
tiaeo  i  and  Rody  Macllahoii,  cither  influenced  (15  b,to\!\v\"\\,  ot 
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Btrong  ole,  or  more  probnblj,  being  unable  to  prevent  the  animciri 
advanco,  affect«d  lo  attcod  him  obsequioualj-.     The  brisk  walk  ir^ 

rr  leading  group,  soon  became  a  brisk  trot,  and  all  the  rei 
of  the  party  were  left  bohind.  Thej  trotted  round  tlie  comer  e 
a  pathway,  through  a  little  gtra^ling  grove,  leading  out  towarfs  h 
largo  pool,  and  were  lost  to  nght, 

The  path  by  whicJi  the  party  were  to  proceed  homeward,  ran 
deviously  by  one  side  of  (he  borders  of  this  pool,  and  oa  thw 
emerged  from  the  grove,  they  were  Hpeculating  as  to  how  far  roimi 
Mr.  Walton  had  trotted  ahead  of  them  ;  but  what  waa  their  s 
prise,  to  Bee  the  group  ste-adily  advancing  into  the  pool,  evident^ 
with  tho  intent  to  go  straight  across. 

"  My  cootneas  !  "  exclaimed  David  Williams,  with  a  ?hoBt,  * 
is  too  deep  ! — it  is  too  deep  in  the  middle,  I  toll  you  !  " 

Everybody  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  foi-wards  to  the  edge  of  tkd 
pool. 

"  The  reins  are  broken  !  "  exclaimed  David  Williams. 

"  Sirrali  !  "  cried  Archer,  to  the  Irishman,  "  Where  are  j 
leading  the  pony  ?  " 

"  lie  lades  me  yer  honncr,"  bawled  Rody. 

"  My  father  ia  sinking  upon  the  Irishman's  Bhoulder !  "  ejai 
latod  Mary. 

"  He  is  fainting !  "  cried  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd, 

"The  tail-crupper  is  broken,"  observed  Harding,  "and  Mr 
Walton  feels  the  saddle  slipping  forwards," 

"  Pull  the  pony's  nose  roond  !  "  shouted  David  WiUiams. 

"He  bites  I"  cried  Body — "bis  teeth  are  too  close  to  his  n 

"Come  back!    come   back!"    shouted  three  or  four  voica 
together. 

Meantime,  the  pony  had  steadily,  and  with  manifest  csutioQ 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  pool,  tlio  water  being  within  a  ft 
inches  of  tho  eaddle-seat ;  ho  then  stopped — slowly  turned  I 
head  round — and  looked  at  them  I  Mr.  Walton  now  lifted  LitaM 
up  from  his  recumbent  position  on  Rody's  shoulder,  and  pointil 
to  the  head  of  the  said  attendant,  shouted  out,  "Welsh  alft 
Strong  ale  !  "  Body,  almost  before  tlio  words  were  out  of  1 
AValton's  mouth,  pointed  to  the  pony's  head,  and  bawled  on 
"  lie  'a  been  ailing  strange  grass  !  " 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  the  pool  was  by  no  means  so  deep 
David  Williams  had  intimated,  and  that  the  pony  knew  very  «_ 
what  ho  was  about.     Everybody  proposed  eomething  different  I 
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ihe  Other — Harding  hod  thrown  off  his  slices  and  jacket — the 
pony,  however,  settled  the  diiEcuity,  hy  moving  in  an  oblique 
diroction  towarda  the  opposite  side.  He  reached  it  in  aafety,  and 
stood  Btil1.  It  was  a  desokto  spot,  with  t,  ehort  Lit  of  heath, 
bounded  hy  high  hills. 

"  The  pony  knows  his  way  homo,"  said  David  Williams. 
"  The  pony,  look  you,  has  often  been  to  these  spota  heforo." 

But  tho  pony's  knowledge  was  a  thing  from  which  no  benefit 
could  be  derived  in  this  case,  as  he  displayed  the  greateBt  unwil- 
lingness to  go  any  way  at  all ;  ao  that  the  group  continued  to 
describe  an  irregular  circle  opon  tho  heath,  with  no  apparent  proa- 
pect  of  progression,  And  now  Bigna  were  made  from  those  oa 
the  margin  of  tho  pool — there  was  shouting  of  voices — pointing  of 
hftncls,  in  order  to  convey  a  corrcot  notion  of  the  direction  to  be 
t«ken.  On  the  Iioath  opposite,  a  conflict  of  opinious,  and  oflbrtB, 
and  a  different  understanding  of  the  voices  and  signals,  prevailed 
' — and  the  perverse,  and  absurd  irregular  circle,  was  agfua  dc- 
tcribed  by  the  group — and  flights  of  rooks  passed  over  their  beads 
— and  goats  came  to  the  tops  of  the  UIIb,  with  astonished  horns — 
and  a  donkey  was  heard  to  bray — and  three  cowfl  came  half-way 
down  the  remotest  hill,  and  looked  on — and  a  shephei^l's  dog  came 
and  barked  at  the  group,  and  then  retreated  at  full  speed.  At 
length  a  Welsh  monntaineer  made  his  appearauoe,  and  approached 
them.  A  short  dialers  appeared  to  ensue,  which  very  quickly 
was  carried  on  by  (reeticulationa  only,  between  Rody  and  the 
mountaineer,  while  Mr.  Walton  sat  wringing  his  hands. 

"The  Bhe|Jierd,"  said  Ellen  Lloyd,  "cannot  speak  a  word  of 
English." 

"But,"  said  David  Williams,  "  he  is  telling  them  in  coot  Welsh." 

"And  Rody  I  "  exclaimed  Archer,  "is  no  doubt  answering  in 
good  Irish." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  how  very  distreasing  this  is  !  " 

The  conference  terminated  by  the  whole  group  netting  foi'wai'd 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Harding,  without  more  ado,  rushed  into 
the  water,  and  waded  straight  across. 

He  immediately  took  the  pony  by  the  noae — turned  his  head  iu 
the  direction  that  had   been   ao  repeatedly  and  hopelosaly  indi- 
cated— and  the  pony-party  made  their  way  horaewni'd  between  the 
lulb,  while  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool  returned  by  the 
jaote  originally  intended. 
^KThe  Uoyd-poi-ty  arrived  at  the  cottage  about  dark  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
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ton  and  hia  eoiMpanions,  however,  were  nearly  three  quarters  of 
ftn  liour  after  the  otliers.  Thejr  met  merrily  ou  the  subjecl  of 
the  eventa  of  tbeir  vrulk  j  and  Da*id  Williams  mounting  his  pony 
directly  Mr.  TVaJton  was  rolled  off,  proceeded,  towarda  the  farm 
with  Ilia  daughter  ou  one  side,  and  Rody  on  the  other,  all  of  them 
talking  at  the  same  time.     The  rest  cutei'ed  the  cottage ;  Mr, 

tlViilton  changed  his  wet  clolhca  for  a  suit  that  had  belonged  to 
the  MiBs  Lloyda'  graudfathor  ;  and  forthwith  they  ull  sat  down  to 
.  Bupper. 
Everybody  was  in  capital  Bpirlts.  Mr.  Walton  was  the  first  to 
make  merry  over  hia  recent  abduction,  in  which  the  others  weco 
not  slow  to  join.  "  I  am  not  destinejl  to  become  a  salt  £slt,  nor  a 
fresh  fish  I "  eiclaimed  be,  "  nor  the  food  of  either." 

t"  Youhad,  however,  a  narrow  eseape,"  said  Archer,  "fromthft 
Welsh  bandit  of  the  mountains.  He  etidently  intended  to  iuTeij^ 
you  away  to  his  cave." 
"  And  you,  Sir  Archer,  might  then  have  written  a  poem  in 
forty  cantos,  of  how  I  behaved  under  my  new  eircumstancea — bow 
I  ingratiated  myself  with  the  bold  bandits — the  Forty  Welabmeo 
of  Llan-y-pool— flo  tbat  my  life  waa  spared — how  the  whole  band 
idoiiaed  me — how  I  became  their  captain — and  made  ;/o«,  my 
good  man,"  (turning  to  Ilarding)  "my  lieutenant — and  how  at 
length,  being  taken  by  the  police,  with  booty  upon  m.e,  I  was  proved, 
by  my  able  counsel,  never  to  have  left  my  own  domestic  fireside 
^^  — and  how  I  retired  into  private  hfe,  and  became  a  pattern  cf 
^^L   all  Christian  virtues." 

^^^  "You  foi'get,"  said  Ai'cher,  "  that  your  poet  is  wot  your 
^^B  lawyer;  and  he  might  give  the  gallant  captain's  biography  rather 
^^K  tt  tragical  tmn  at  the  close — to  say  nothing  of  the  epitaph." 
^^H  "  I  think,  said  Ellon  Lloyd,  "  that  your  epitaph  would  at  oil 
^^H  events  be  gentle  and  soothing  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Wallen. 
^^^■"Whatever  harshness  the  mnae  of  history  might  hnvo  indulged  in, 
^^Fthe  spirit  of  the  departed  captain  might  still  appear  to  you,. 
^H  whispering  a  line  from  Spenser, — '  Sharpe  be  thy  wouude,  but 
^^^  Bweete  the  medicines  be.' " 
^f       "  A  line  from  Calcraft,"  laughed  Mr.  Walton. 

_"  JVec  vu-tus  obscuritatem  petit,"  added  Archer.      "  But  I  really 

think,   sir,  that  some  of  your  performances  to-day,  both  when  WO 

left  you,  and  when  you  left  us,  are  the  sort  of  things  that  niighl 

have  been  heard  of  in  Gil  Bias,— if  the  author  had  only  once  had 

^vxe  good  fortune  to  bo  cast  away  upon  tho  coast  of  Wales." 
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*'  As  it  is,"  said  Warj,  "  tlio  record  of  tiio  Welsh  bai-pcr  will 
be  sufficieat.     Poorman — I'm  sttro  he  will  nover  forget  us." 

"  He  was  a  good  illuatration,"  said  Archer,  "  of  na  old  Greek 
proverb,  that  '  a  long  heard  does  not  make  a  philosopher.'  Still, 
the  harper  may  have  heen  wiser  than  we  know.  The  Homeric 
heroca,  it  is  true,  ail  wore  large  beards,  hut  by  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  inarch  of  intelloGt  in  this  respect  had 
taught  the  heroes  to  shave,  heeause,  aa  Plutarch  asaurea  ua,  they 
pulled  each  other's  beards  in  battle.  It  wna  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity, no  doubt.  So  that  I  think  it  possible  the  harper,  fore- 
seeing a  desperate  contest  with  the  heroic  Shonkin,  adopted  a 
Biimiuary  proeesa  with  his  beard,  as  an  act  of  policy  in  war." 

"  How  very  fond  Chaucer  ia  of  a  good  beard  !"  obserred  Ellen 
Lloyd.  "  Most  of  his  principal  or  favourite  characters  wear  beards  ; 
the  favourite  Iieroes  of  Spenser  seem  to  shave,  or  to  have  all 
such  rough  inemnbrances  taken  away  by  a  charm." 

"  Mr.  Harding,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd,  "  will  you  let  me 
give  you  onotlier  slice  of  beef?  You  liave  not  made  at  all  a 
good  supper." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  have  done  very  well  indeed.  The  truth 
is,  I  am  auiious  to  take  my  leave,  because  I  heard,  as  wc  cAmc 
along,  that  a  vesae!  was  now  lying  off  Bangor,  on  its  way  to 
Portsmouth." 

"But  you  surely  do  not  tbint  of  setting  off  to-night!" 
eichiimed  Archer.  Mary  and  Mr,  Walton  both  rose  from  their 
seats. 

'*  Thai  vessel,"  proceeded  Harding,  *'  would  just  suit  me  ;  and 
if  I  walk  across  the  country  to-night,  or  by  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning,  to  the  nest  town,  I  should  probably  ho  able  to  catch  her 
before  she  aiulcd — thank  you  all  the  same.  And  I  thank  these 
ladies  for  the  great  kindness  they  have  shown  me— and  you,  also, 
MiBH  Walton,  and  everybody  else.' ' 

"  Do  not  go  to-night,"  anid  Mary  ;  in  which  she  was  joined 
by  all  in  ihe  room. 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  Harding,  "  hut  I  liad  mucli  better  go  at 
once.  I  have  been  very  happy  hero— the  time  haa  flown  with 
me  as  it  never  did  before — I   only  wish   I    could  rightly  stay 

ang  you  all,  and  that  I  was  better  litted  to  do  so.  Rut  I 
■;  go  to  my  work.      I   wish  you   all  good  night,  and   God 

ia  you. " 
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Everybody  crowJed  rotintl  Hording,  and  sboolc  kirn  by  thehtvaiL 
Ho  posBod  hastily  out  of  the  cottage,  aadtbroi^li  the  wicket  goto; 
mnJ,  as  they  stood  silent  with  the  door  still  open,  they  heard  his 
stalwart  paces  echo  fainter  and  fainter  upon  the  rood,  till  lost 
upon  the  grass  and  heath  at  the  hue  of  the  nearest  hill. 


"WE  CAN  DO    NOTHING  BECAUSE  WE    ARE  POOR." 


"  Poor  men  can  do  nothing  !"  is  that  what  yon  say  1 

Oh!  surely  you  never  can  mean  it  at  all  ;— 
Reflect  for  one  moment,  then  tell  me,  I  pray. 

It  "  the  poor"  are  not  rich,  the  world's  "Great"  very  noaU. 

Waa  Franklin  a  rich  roan  1  Was  Jenner  ?  Was  Watt  f 

Galileo  \  Columbus  1  Can  any  one  lell 
The  wealth  or  estates  our  great  Newton  had  got  ? 

Was  Washington  rich  I  Joan  of  Arc  1  William  Tell  1 

Of  uoets  and  sages,  now  pray  tel!  me  which 
Was  the  wealthiest  man ;  blind  Homer  of  Old, 

Dor  Shakespeare,  John  Milton  ?  Were  these  over-rioh. 

Did  their  wealth  consist  in  mere  silver  or  gold  ?  

Was  Herechell,  was  Davy  a  great  millionaire  ? 

Waa  Bums  very  wealfliy,  or  even  Tom  Hood  ? 
Had  Goldsmith  a  banker,  and  If  so,  pray  where ) 

No  names  these  for  bills,  yet  the  men  are  all  good. 

Now  these  all  did  xometking  I  think  for  their  kind, 

Each  one  in  his  own  grand  pacticular  range  ; 
But  it  never  occurred  to  these  rich  ones  in  mind, 

To  inquire  if  their  names  would  go  down  upon  "  'Chftoge." 

Be  firm,  and  in  Truth's  cause  unflinchingly  stern. 

If  called  on  to  suffer,  ihett  calmly  endure, 
Be  but  true  to  yourselves,  and  you'll  very  aoon  learn 

That  yon  can  do  something  although  you  are  poor. 

E,  V.  HATDAY.J 
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JOHN  BULL  AND  HIS  BULLOCKS, 
BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 


Captadj  MAftBtAiT,  111  Ma  "  Advenfurea  of  JfocBieur  Violet" — 
a  book  which,  if  it  contains  little  of  tho  true,  is  estremelj  rich  in 
tlie  marrellous — narrates  the  terrific  effect  of  a  flight  of  terrified 
hafTulaea  across  an  American  prairie.  On  goes  the  fljing  herd, 
trampling  all  beneath,  crushing  down  all  before  them,  tumbling 
OTcr  rocks,  filling  up  ravines,  dashing  into  rivers — an  infuriated 
mass  of  roaring,  hdlowing  life.  The  description  was  a  Btirring 
and  highly-ivrought  one ;  and  I  dare  say  many  a  fireside  reader 
put  down  the  hook,  and  hugged  hiujBclf  in  his  dressing-gown, 
upon  the  happy  fact  of  his  being  a  quiet  Londoner,  and  in  no  way 
likely  to  advance — his  "  shooting-uron  "  in  his  hand,  and  hia  camp- 
kottle  on  his  back — a  pioneer  into  the  deserts  which  stretch  east- 
ward from  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  No  fear,  here,  cither  of  buffalo 
or  bisoa-^no  fear  of  gazing  at  tho  glare  of  the  blazing  prairie 
grass,  and  Ustoning  for  the  low  tliiinder  of  Hie  coming  herd— no 
fear  of  standing,  for  a  moment,  powerless,  paralysed  beforo  the 
tremendous  charge,  watching  the  tide  of  tossing  homa  and  tramp- 
ling feet,  and  then  of  being  dashed  down,  driven  in  a  moment  into 
ft  mangled  pulp,  hardly  to  be  recognised,  after  the  hei-d  lias 
paaaed,  from  the  trampled  clods  which  they  hare  mashed  in  their 
flight.  Thank  Heaven  !  no  fear  of  such  a  terrible  catastrophe  in 
this  good,  civilised,  hghted,  watei'ed,  and  pohce-watched  town  of 
London. 

So  I  shall  suppose  our  friend  to  soliloc|uise,  as,  with  hia  head 
full  of  Mr.  Violet's  adventures  in  tho  far  woat,  he  trudges  along 
aomewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield.  Let  him  not 
whoop  until  he  be  out  of  tlio  wood,  A  sudden  burst  of  uproar 
i-ings  through  tho  street.  The  mingled  voices  of  men,  women, 
osen,  and  bullocks,  arise  in  one  grand  unmusical  festival.  Drovers 
jfjioop,  ladies  scream,  gentlemen  shout — a  sudden  panic  seizes  the 
Utengers,  a  grand  rush  sweeps  along  the  pavements  ;  windows 
I  open  in  a  trice,  lucky  individuals  jump  into  omnibufcs,  boys 
mber  up  lamp-posta,  and  our  friend  has  just  time  to  note  the 
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adfauuiug  ohargo  (if  SinithfieUl  wilh  nil  its  Lallockry.  when,  anuilJ 
tho  roar  of  quadruped*  aud  drovers,  lio  h  jerked  into  the  wr  from 
tbu  tipa  of  a  pair  of  DurLaiii  short-lioniE,  and  seat  Bpinnia^ 
through  the  plate^glass  nindows  of  the  uufortunato  Uuen-dnper 
opposite. 

Next  day  tho  paper  record*  it  "  melaQcholy  accident,"  coupledi 
with  a  huadred-aDd-DiDoty-uiiith  recommendation  to  the  authontieft 
to  abate  the  "  Smithfieldnuisauce."  It  is  ncedleHs  to  my  thaltha 
bundred-and-ninetj-ninth  hint  receiver  just  as  much  attention  (toot 
die  GouBideratc  nuthoriUes,  as  did  the  hundred-and-ninety-ei^th. 
Tho  ayatcm  goes  on.  Smithfiold  is  guaidcdaajealoualy  ae  though' 
it  had  been  Eden.  As  on  tho  banks  of  the  Gangea,  ao  on  tha 
bauka  of  tho  Thamea,  the  cow  (including  the  male  mcmbere  of  t1w( 
'Aimilyj  appears  to  he  a  ancred  animal.  Old  ladies  are  ran  over  [ 
ttoluoky  ToniB  and  Bills  make  abort  aud  forced  aerial  escurGions ; 
every  now  and  then  a  bull  prances  into  a  chiaa  shop,  or  a  etot 
displays  its  taste  for  the  producUons  of  the  looma  of  India,  by 
wreathing  I'ound  its  homa  a  fifty  guinea  Cashmere.  The  pens  <^ 
thoae  indi'fati gable  contemporary  hiatoriana,  llm  penny-a-liners, 
aimouuee  how  tho  neighbourhood  was  throtrn  into  a  "  state  of  tho 
utmoat  consternation"— and  so  the  affair  ends.  The  old  ladies 
have  been  carried  homo  on  ahuttera,  Tom  and  Bill  have  fumiahcd 
material  either  for  the  doctor  or  the  coroner — probably  for  bothi, 
another  shnwl  displays  its  beauties  hy  the  duor-poata  whence  hung 
tlie  maltreated  Cashmere,  and  the  curtain  has  Uually  dropped  upon 
the  performance — only  to  be  raised  for  its  repetition  every  markeU 
day,  "  until  further  notice." 

Oh  !  the  force — the  destiny-like  power — in  this  civilised  land, 
of  the  words  "  old  use  and  wont."  We  reverence  much  the  dust 
of  gold,  but  still  moie  the  dust  of  time.  The  voices  which  r 
oar  world  rise  from  coffins.  Bccaueo  it  waa  so  once  it  is  bo  noff) 
and — -could  a  not  inconsiJcrahlo  party  prevail — it  would  be  BO  e' 
morel 

Once,  ages  ago,  when  Londonwasalittle  town, — when  a  pleBSBH' 
luarter-of-an-hour'a  walk,  or  it  may  he  a  still  shorter  joufn^ 
IsFOUglit  the  citizen  from  his  warehouse  to  the  green  fields, — wheiil 
comparatively  small  supply  of  chops,  steaks,  rumps  and  sirloili 
sufficed  for  London's  appetite, — when  neitlier  cobs  nor  omniboBe 
made  more  narrow  the  narrowness  of  the  public  way, — when  its  fool 
paasengeia  were  few  and  its  horsemen  still  fewer ;  at  that  far-oi 
time  was  Suiithfi eld— then,  perhaps,  literally  a  field,  at  all  event! 
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compei'eil  with  the  City,  a  wide  and  open  space — made  a  niarket 
for  cattle.  And  it  probably  answered  its  purposes  very  well.  It 
waa  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  But  the  city  gradually  closed 
round  it.  The  point  on  the  cii'cumferenco  is  now  the  point  which 
marks  the  centre.  The  suhui'ban  field  has  become  an  opening  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  moat  populous  city  in  the  world.  In 
Uiltonic  phrase,  it  is  the  "very  novel  of  the  world."  Narrow 
strceta  and  swarming  lanes  bmncli  from  it  like  the  threads  from 
the  central  hold  of  a  spider.  To  attain  Smithfield  from  any 
suburban  point  yon  must  traverse  half  London. 

Thus,  then,  the  local  characteristics  which  probably  Induced 
our  forefathers  to  buy  and  sell  their  oxen  in  Smithfield,  hare 
gradually  not  only  disappeared,  hut  have  actually  become  ro- 
versed.  Smithfield  is  not  only  not  what  it  onoe  was,  but  it  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  it  once  was.  All  the  reaaona  which  operated 
to  turn  it  into  a  cattle-market,  and  successfully,  now  opei-ate  to 
turn  it  out  of  a  eattle^market,  and  unauceesafully.  Verily,  our 
ancestors  were  wiser,  in  this  instiuice  at  least,  than  ourselves. 
Thoy  took  council,  guarded  by  circumstances  ;  we  take  the  same 
council,  in  the  midst  of  opposite  circums fauces.  We  nominally 
profess  to  follow  our  forefathers'  example.  We  do  so  to  the  letter, 
but  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Now  is  there  one  man  in  London  who  will  deny  that  Smith- 
field  is  a  nuisance  ?  that  a  cattle-market  established  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city  is  a  public  eyesore — a  public  misfortune — a 
generator  of  aocidcnfs — a  breeder  of  pestilence — a  minister  of 
death  ?  1  apprehend  not  one.  Then,  why  is  it  suffered  to  remain, 
year  after  year,  to  fill  the  adjacent  hospitals  and  swell  the  hills  of 
mortality  ? 

The  magic  words,  "vested  interests," — a  breeches-pocket  ren- 
dering of  "old  use  and  wont  "—*  contain  the  reply.  Certain 
pBrticii  have  "vested  their  interests"  In  the  continuance  of  the 
Smithfield  nuisance,  and  there  the  nuisance  continues.  Typhus 
da  in  adjacent  streets — tiie  ghostly  monarch  of  crowded  cel- 
and  squalid  lod^ng-houaes — for  heaps  of  reeking  offal  have 
"  Stifled  the  air,  Ull  tlic  dead  wind  stauk  ;" 
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whole  filth  of  a  mass  of  brute  animal  hfe  is  garnered 
St  of  human  dwellings— a  very  abiding-place  and  a  ho 
itilcnce — herds  of  infuriated  beasts  ai-e  goaded  through  s 
thoroughfares — hfe  and  limbs  are  any  day  sacrificed- 
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^^H     »n<l  "  reapef  table  Juries  "  ftro  vraj  day  kepi  in  full  cmploynieii' 

^^H     — Rtiil  finiJIy,  the  moat  ithich  we  ecc  any  day  on  our  tabks-^ 

^^H     the  serng  of  IiBzanis  and  the  haunch  of  SiTCfi^ — hare  alike  ltee» 

^^H     cat  fn>ia  tbo  forered  and  imnluilesome  flesh  of  a  maddened  uf 

^^H     oTi^r-driven  brute.     There  may  be  ills  iuid  aches  In  every  mondi 

^^H     hut  London  eball  he  )i(ii»oned  In  Its  air  and  in  its  food — Lob' 

^^H     thall  ho  frightened  from  its  prosperity — London  sliall  run  all  li 

^^H    — sustain  idl  damans,  because  in  theae  achea,  pains  — poiMHu— i 

^^H    riRhB  and  damages, — certaiu  people  posaeas  "  ve«tod  tntereata." 

^^1         Theco  seems  to  be  hut  one  antidote  to  the  venom  of  "  vosl«i 

^^H     inteiroBts" — and  that  b  agitotioa.     It  is  with  no  little  plaaeorei 

^^H     (hen,  that  we  see  llio  SroithHcld  nuiaaace  likely  to  become  tbft 

^^H     viclim  of  a  crusade  arrayed  by  common  justice--,  common  haneMjf^ 

^^H     and  common  sense.     Surely  there  ts   no  need  elaborately  aw 

^^F      seriously   to  recapitulate   the  reasons  why   Smithfield   aho^  bl 

^H^       turned  into  anything  but  a  caitle-market.     Just    thiak  of  tlw 

^H        career  of  tho  fated  bullock,  from  the  time  it  enters  London,  unti 

^K         ita  llcsh  feeds  one  man  and  its  qSbI  poisoua  another.      See  it  fini 

terrified— bewildered — fltupefied.     Mark  it  goaded  and  driven  oi 

by  blows  and  wounds — observe  iia  atupor  gradnally  giving  plMN 

t«  movements  prompted  by  wild  fear  or  eavage  fury.     Think  0 

defenceless  passengers— trampled  or  gored — life  and  properljr; 

both  lost  ere  the  unhappy  brute  arrive  at  its  pen,     See  it  there— 

'  fevered — over-driven — its  tongue  lolling  out,    in  the  agonies  a' 

thirst.     See  it  driven  back  again — mark   the  repetition  of  it 

former  gambols  in  the  narrow  streets — follow  it  to  the  ^aughtev 

house — watch  its  death  by  the  bungling  proceaa  employed  by  oi 

hnugling  butchers.      See  the   filth — the   reeking   hiHrors   of  tt  . 

alanghler-house.     Look  around  on  the  crowded  neighbourhood— 

I  the  courts  and  alleys  through  which  the  steaming  odours  of  fetij 
flesh  and  clotting  blood  exhale  in  fumes  which  breed  putrid  fen 
in  the  veins.  Think  of  all  these  horrors— aU  these  monstnv 
anomalies  existing  at  our  doors— makmg  unwholesome  onr  food-a 
cutting  short  our  lives  ;  and  say,  reader,  whether  in  your  ^  ' 
you  will  not  join  in  the  Anti- Smithfield  League  ? 
Establish  Abattoirs  in  the  outskirts  of  London.  Place  thua 
uoder  strict  rule.  Take  caro  that  the  animals  to  be  slanghtem 
arc — until  the  last  moment — furaished  with  all  which  can  IM 
demanded  by  their  natural  wants,  and  which  is  iieeeBsat^  to  mat 
their  flesh  wholesome.  Introduce  tho  method  of  killing  wliili 
physiological  science  deraonalrates  to  be  tlie  quickest  and  the  Oi 
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p&!ii!c»s.  Suppress  private  kiUing^placea  as  jou  would  suppress 
privnte  stills.  The  public  health  requires  it — the  public  safety 
e»lU  for  it — commoti  huraanity  demands  it.  We  are  making 
aaiioua  experimouts  in  order  to  aaeertain  the  heat  modes  of  foedinc 
e&ttle,  iiud  the  esact  breed  which  ie  most  oheaply  and  effectually 
fetteiied.  Why  stultify  ourselves  by  taking  so  much  care  of  the 
BDitnftls  in  one  stage  of  their  esistonce,  only  to  undo  our  work  iu 
another  ?  Wby  try  to  bring  their  flesh  into  the  finest  condition, 
and  then  eat  it  fevered  and  congested  ? 

Wc  arc  happy  to  think  that  thie  state  of  things  is  now,  appa- 
rently, drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  name  of  Smithfield  has 
been  connected  with  many  a  sad  tragedy — with  many  a  blot  upon 
onr  history  and  our  people.  There  tho  axe  has  fallen  on  human 
spines — the  fire  has  shrivelled  human  flesh.  These  things  have 
passed  away  and  ore  gono.  May  wc  hope  that  the  march  of 
reform  has  not  yet  called  a  halt,  and  that  the  day  is  not  distant, 
when  we  shall  no  more  dream  of  looking  in  Smithfield  for  a  pen  to 
hold  a  bullock,  than  we  do  now  for  a  pile  to  burn  a  martyr. 


r-HBADS    AND    TAILS    OF    FAMILIES. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 

No.  II. — StAGu's  Paibsts. 
>  Thbsb  '§  nothing  more  puzzling  to  the  young — no,  truly,  and  to 
~)  of  the  middle-aged,  as  are  soinewlmt  "  weak  in  the  upper 
■tery,"  (who,  by  tho  way,  I  have  heard  defined  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sorupler,  as  persons  ivonting  a  reason  for  everything),  than 
the  laws  and  limitations  of  Enthusiaam.  It  la  agreed,  I  suppose, 
by  every  one  who  has  studied  human  affairs  ;  that,  in  all  great 
movements,  changes,  enlightenments,  diaeoveriea,  and  the  like,  a 
vast  number  of  minute  eiistencos— of  the  obscure,  and  the  feeble, 
and  the  small,  must  be  destroyed  : — 

t"  These  emniBlB,  liow  litdo  they  are  in  our  ej-ea  ! 
We  treud  tlioni  to  dust,  and  a  U'oop  of  ihcm  diea 
Without  our  rBgartl  or  mmeem  ;" 
this  we  all  must  needs  acciuiesee — some  with  a  aigh  over 
sutiferiDg  they  caunot  help — some  with  a  pman  to  <.\i<;  ^tsMvV 


I 
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noaa  of  their  favourite  lioroee  (a  rather  fanatical  soi-t  of  juhilation, 
it  seems  to  me), — some  with  a  glance  tovrai'ds  a  MiUenniuiu  of  im- 
poaNhlo  e<]uality,  reoiprocal  consideratcneea  and  eajoyment, 
which  "dark  shall  be  light  and  wrong  come  right"  for  every' 
ono.  Bat,  in  spite  of  our  acquiescence,  it  is  hard  to  look  upon 
hauian  happineaa  gratuitously  ploughed  up,  or  trodden  down, — 19 
mark  the  conscientious  mistrusted,  and  the  faithful  denounced 
as  cohl-heartod  and  worldly — to  see  those  who  weigh  subjects,, 
nnd  those  who  retard  progress,  perpetually  confounded — to  watch 
tlio  process  of  absorption  and  self-sacrifice  going  on  (not  Tolno- 
tarily,  but  as  a  case  of  necessity) — whenever  some  great  good  ia  to 
bo  done — some  great  end  achieved.  Nor  does  this  only  apply  tQ 
your  Fiiilanlhropist  on  the  colossal  scale  :  trace  the  turnings  bqI 
windings  of  private  life  :  watch  the  means  of  triumph  omptoyBct 
hy  Success, — count  up  its  purchase-money ;  and  an  amount  of 
effaoeraent — if  not  more  positiv-e  autfcring — will  often  reveal  itself. 
iUfficult  to  ho  contemplated,  save  by  one  who  has  the  nerves  of  a 
surgeon,  without  wincing.  Ouce  a  wceV,  as  we  came  home  froPI 
church,  past  Mr,  Slagg's  groat  gates,  and  I  used  to  wonder  whether^ 
ivo  should  ever  see  tliein  swinging  opou — my  Mrs.  Bell  used  iA 
scold  me  for  being  "too  fond  of  looking  into  tliinga."  So,  I  dare 
say,  1  am  ; — but,  just  now,  as  these  are  the  days  of  minute  obser- 
vation, and  morbid  anatomy — and  as  I  am  anything  but  "  the 
fashion,"  (Halcyon  Row,  I  am  told,  being  sentenced  OB  havitu^ 
"  gono  down,"  since  it  was  known  that  "  one  of  those  writers 
was  living  there) — I  may  as  well  say  my  say,  and  tell  my  tale, 
for  the  hencRt  of  such  as  fancy  that  all  is  gold  that  glitters,  and 
that  Energy  must  needs,  of  itself,  attest,  not  merely  tho  rectitude 
of  its  motive,  but  tho  lawfulness  of  its  means. 

Wo  were  at  Mr.  Slagg's  gi-oat  gates  :  just  at  the  ci  .  . 
the  Botv  turns  and  iiai'rows  into  Pymlett  Lane.  Great  woodea 
gates  they  are  ;  and  before  a  great  gloomy  house — ^nd  set  in  1 
great  high  wall;  with  four  great,  smoky  elm-trees  lookic^  ova 
it.  There  Is  a  lawn  within,  such  an  one,  at  least,  as  Are  are  ablt 
to  keep  up  so  near  our  chimneys — where,  in  early  spring,  the  grioi 
earth  is  cheered  by  n  daffodil  or  two,  which,  of  course,  turns  uaot 
ere  its  fiower  has  been  out  for  a  day.  The  house  itsolf,  is  largfl 
and  roomy — old  without  being  ancient ;  comfortable  without  that 
particular  look  of  invitation  which  I  have  seen  in  places  faf 
homelier  (at  my  Mrs.  Bell's  request  I  instance  our  own  hack 
.jiftvlour  :)  Though  sufficiently  furnished  for  every  purpose  of  lifi! 
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ond  liospitality  thei'e  was  a  bareness — an  unchanging  aspect — 
ijuil«  different  from  the  look  of  llic  weU-kuown  comer — whieli, 
ChoQgh  it  is  alwajs  the  same,  ia  jot  perpettialtj  beautified  by  some 
little  new  token  of  taste  or  remembrance,  No  drawings — no 
flowers — very  few  books — not  a  trace  of  an  animal  about  the 
houBC  ;  save  an  empty  bird-cage  wliicb  had  Lung  in  tlie  Venetian 
window  of  the  dining-room  ever  since  any  of  ua  liad  known  it — 
"  the  good  rooma  at  the  Slagga' "  which  our  ladies  of  the  Eon- 
were  perpetually  citing,  whenever  tliej  wished  to  impreas  any  one 
wilb  the  gentility  of  the  quarter — Lad,  to  me,  an  anxious,  weary 
aspect.  It  made  me  long  for  some  fine  day,  wlicn  all  the  win- 
dows should  be  thrown  open,  and  the  steps  and  the  voices  ceaeo — 
and  tbe  mansion,  like  its  dwellers,  undergo  a  thorough  refresli- 
ment  and  a  few  weeks  of  summer  rest.  The  Slagga  never  left 
homo — never  went  to  the  sea-side,  nor  to  the  lakes,  nor  to  Derby- 
shire, The  mother  of  tbe  family  was  wont  to  say,  witb  a  faint 
smile,  "that  they  were  sad  fisturea  ;  too  thoroughly  habituated 
to  their  own  eomforta  ever  to  wish  to  stir  ;"  and  all  the  members 
of  her  family  echoed  the  assertion  :  but,  though  true, — as  often 
happens  with  tbe  facta  most  resolutely  stuck  into  one — 'tiiia  was  not 
all  the  truth. 

Now,  any  one  who  suspects  that  ho  is  to  be  entrapped  into  a 
thrice-told  talo^into  another  illustration  of  the  Dabley  discipline, 
because  of  the  quality  of  scene  described  above — is  entirely  mis- 
taken ;  aa  may  all  your  talcing-for-granled  people  peiTetually 
prove  !  Tbe  Slaggs  were  an  united  and  attached  family — 
devoted  to  one  another  :  above  all,  to  the  father  of  tbe  house  ; 
beloved  by  their  sepvants,  who  never  seemed  to  quit  their  service, 
or  to  grow  older  in  it — earueat,  wise,  or  kindly — aa  far  as  they 
could  be — among  the  poor.  They  were  not  cheerful,  it  is  true — 
but  that  tbclr  depression  was  ascribable  to  one  master-influence, 
noTcr,  I  am  sure,  occurred  to  them.  "Men  of  business  "  (so 
appeared  to  run  tbo  articles  of  their  faith)  "  could  not~oi*?*(  not 
to  bo  laughing,  and  dancing,  and  holiday-iaaking  like  a  parcel  of 
Hcrry  Andrews.  Work  was  wort ;  and  duty  was  duty :  and 
people  wOTe  not  sent  into  the  world  to  bunt  after  arauaement. 

True,  again  ;  yet  not  all  the  truth.  I  shall  never  be  suspected 
by  aay  one  that  knows  me,  to  encourage  idling.  Miss  Le  Grand 
is  perpetually  telling  me  (hat  "  I  make  her  acho  by  my  ways  of 
always  doing  something  ;"  and  these  scraps  and  scrawls  of  mine, 
jotted  duwu  after  a  day's  book-keeping,  are  a  wvtaft^i,  ^.V^^  -sV'ivi. 


I 
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1  am  cut  off,  it  wdd'i  be  fur  likck  of  occupftliun  to  keep  me  i 
world.  And  if  there  be  «  sigbl  I  bate,  and  breed  up  mj  boys  ta 
hkte.  it  is  the  Man  of  BustDCM  vho  affccte  tlie  Man  of  PleHMiKr 
No  red-coat  abould  ever  lounge  into  count ingyhousG  of  n 
muter  and  not  clerk  ;  and  jonng  apark*  wKo  go  o^ouraing  And 
Iture  the  morning's  letters  unanswered,  ore  on  tbe  wa;  to  cotOMB 
tiiBt  don't  suit  mo.  Lste  hours,  again,  at  nigbt — byw&yofft 
enstom — for  those  who  want  the  use  of  ibcir  beads  betimes  in  lb« 
morning,  seem  to  me  well-nigh  as  foolish  (I  won't  sa;  Trii;ked}ai 
dram-drinking  is  for  any  one  whose  trade  re^juires  a  steady  handk. 
And  I  suppose,  we  nuii/  nil  live  too  well,  and  dreaa  too  smart  n9W>: 
n-dsys !  though  tlie  Jeremiahs,  who  throaten  the  middle  cla»«* 
for  making  a  show  beyond  their  means,  suoh  as  their  forefatheni 
never  dreamed  of,  don't  suffieiently  take  into  account  how  diffs^' 
ent  arc  present  prices  from  vrhot  they  were — that  a  Pine-appIO; 
(as  Urs.  Piatt  could  have  told),  is  not  the  world's  wonder  or  ths 
houacwife'a  ruin  it  used  to  be — and  that  the  Bilk  Gowns  of  na- 
given  gentlewoman  are  longer  worth  fighting  for— as  poor  cU 
Mrs.  liovelady's  were  on  her  deceaae  (the  combatants,  a  niecft 
and  a  half-sister) — hocauso,  being  less  stiff  and  substantial,  thej 
cost  less.  But— leaving  these  matters  of  economy  and  expendi- 
ture to  be  touched  on  by  your  friend.  Sir,  Mrs,  Blackadder,  who, 
they  toll  me,  is  about  to  publish  her  notes  on  the  "  TToBettled 
Female  Supremacy  Question  " — inasmuch  as  I  know  work  to  b* 
liualthy  and  honourable  ;  and  no  life  worth  speaking  of  which 
does  not  include  it,  in  some  form  or  other — so,  I  cannot  believe  tha^ 
by  any, — save,  perhaps,  the  very  highest  Intellects  in  the  worker 
so  rare  that  they  mutt  needs  dispense  with  rest— ought  work  M 
imply  utter  renunciation  of  relaxation — or  such  grinding  an' 
perpetual  care  a^  gradually  shuts  out  the  light  of  cheerfulneSR. 

Nor  will  it  ever  do  so  ;  save  under  the  conditions  of  immediaf 
misfortune,  or  when  something  is  amiss  with  the  heart.  The  oloiu, 
which  rested  on  Mr.  Slagg's  house  was  not  the  preasure  of  Laboi^ 
but  those  threateninga  of  Ruin,  which  too  often  appear — "  like  ths 
man's  hand  rising  from  the  sea"- — on  the  horizon  of  the  ProjeetoT. 
His  business,  though  not  brilliant,  was  Bufficient  to  have  enBia  ' 
fair  means  of  living  to  his  family — liberal  education — a  small  e~  _ 
plus  for  pleasure  ;  and  some  moderate  provisions  for  the  future  t 
and  had  he  thrown  into  it  nil  his  energy,  foresight,  and  intorcBt* 
It  might,  doubtless,  have  been  bettered.  There  is  a  wide  difier- 
ence,    ua  all  the  world  knows,   betwixt    "  keeping    alive 
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■■feeding."  But  Mr.  Slagg  had  been  born  with  the  Bpin't  of  an 
alchemist,  and  tie  temperament  of  a  gambler  ;    nnd  had  ncTcr 

dreamed  that  alchcmjf  miglit  become   an   unlawful  study and 

that  gambling  could  exist  independently  of  the  dice-box,  or  tlie 
betting-book  [wliich,  indeed.  Sir,  and  not  the  innocent,  gay  pack  of 

carda,  ougbt  I  think  to  he  called  THE 'a  Volume !).     Ho 

would  have  stared,  had  you  told  him,  that  a  man  who  paid  his 
bills,  and  ate  and  drank  within  hia  means — who  enjoyed  none  of 
those  secret  vices  in  dark  comers  which  drain  too  many  reput- 
able men's  coffers,  to  an  oitont  that  the  world  little  dreams  of — 
might  still  be  reckless  and  pi'ofligate  in  his  need  of  money.  It  was 
tacitly  determined  "by  him,  that  no  one  "  should  trace  hia  opera- 
tions," that  what  he  was  about  "should  never  get  wind" — but 
that  was  part  of  his  triumphant  and  self-approving  wisdom,  not 
of  his  Bcnsitive  conscience — one  of  the  many  elements  in  his  too- 
commou  destiny,  which  justified  him,  he  thought,  in  attitudiniang 
before  Ids  family — as  a  muehtried  and  Fortune-apited  man. 

And  thus  he  let  out  his  "wild  blood"  in  speculation — and 
satisfied  his  enthusiasm  in  inventions,  with  all  the  fervour  which 
yotir  Poets  take  into  tragedy-roaking,  and  mnoh  the  same  joyful 
result.  It  wna  his  hoast,  that  no  one  was  the  worse  for  his  hopes 
and  fears — for  hia  "  ups  and  downs" — for  the  viciaaitudeB  and 
vigils  which  were  to,  and,  at  last,  did  make  his  fortune — who 
knowB  not  SLAGG'S  PATESTS  ?  At  last !— but  after  what  an 
interim!  And  hia  boost,  I  muat  aay,  waa  about  aa  justifiable  aa 
the  mood  of  an  old  simple  acquaintance  of  miue,  fitter  by  nature 
to  manage  a  sheep-walk  than  a  Bank  ;  who,  npon  the  failure  of 
the  latter,  and  a  discreditable  e;cposition  of  withdrawal  of  capital, 
want  of  conduct,  etc.,  etc.,  being  condoled  with,  replied,  "  I  can- 
not express  my  indignation  at  what  has  happened."  Long  live 
deluaiona,  hut  for  Poets — not  men  of  business  !  A  most  desperate, 
blind  delusion  was  Mr.  Slagg's  boast,  that  he  had  made  nobody 
suffer — because  neither  Poor  House,  nor  Jail,  nor  Hospital,  waa 
filled  that  his  projects  and  patenta  might  he  brought  to  bear. 

His  plan  was,  to  lay  handa  on  every  attainable  sixpence,  for  the 
furtherance  of  hia  inventions.  Machines  which  turned  out  failures 
after  they  had  cost  ihonaands  of  pounds,  had  to  be  reinodolied  ; 
or  some  accident  happened  to  them — chemical  combinationa  which 
were  to  cost  nothing  and  yet  supersede  more  eipenslve  preparations 
—managed,  somehow  at  other,  to  absorb  onorraoua  aumB  in 
^^feuping  up  the  fire  ;"  while  the  cheap  artitVc,  ttwvi^  ^ot 
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T  BUBwering  m  tbo  GoH-Makc-r'a  newest  Projection — hqtot  quiiS 
nnsworeil.  UIvuIb  in  the  field  were  to  be  bought  up  (Mr.  Slagg 
■tts  Ik  generous  man  r  liberal  to  tie  rivals) ;  confidential  persons  li 
e  employed  at  high  salaries  (Mr.  Slagg  now  can  rccouut  hoir  i 
entire  was  his  ascendancy,  that  no  cue  employed  by  bini  over  hi 
orories  CTCr  once  broke  confidence).  There  was  a  eeaselea 
11  going  on,  which  bad  to  bo  fed  from  the  boards  and  iJ' 
pursee  of  oil  accessible  persons.  The  family  were  put  on  a 
of  privation,  for  some  twenty  years  ;  more  grinding,  I  will  y 
to  assert,  than  tbo  partial  want  of  meat,  clothes,  and  fire : — aiuinnli 
iLiily.  hourly,  economy— consistent  with  keeping  up  of  the  grel 
bouBo  within  tbo  great  gates  ;  a  sacrifice  of  the  smallest  grace  oril 
dulgcnce  which  made  no  ehow.  The  wife,  who  loved  her  Iinsbau 
dearly,  and  was  loo  loTing  to  compare  her  lot  with  any  Dtht 
merchant's  or  manufacturer's  wife  of  her  acquaintance— the  hu 
band's  sister,  their  inmate,  who  norer  crossed  ttie  tbresliold  i 
fifteen  yeai'a  of  her  life — the  son,  who,  unfit  for  business,  a 
nppeftred,  was  to  be  brought  up  for  college — were  each  and  i 
Uid  under  contribution  :  and  the  willingness  with  which  Ihis  \  ' 
ptud,  seems  to  mo,  to  double  tbo  cruelty  of  the  levy. 

Arden  Slagg,  the  son,  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  Poet — in  hh  n 
a  speculator — and  a  projector — like  bis  father :  delicate  in  fna 
— delicate  in  nature.  To  prepare  bioi  for  College,  Le  waa  s 
to  a  l^rge  school,  wbero  rich  men's  sons  only  went.  Bat,  na 
tural  as  it  may  sound — Mr.  Slagg'a  filial  aflection  allowed  I 
margin  for  poclcet-raoney.  And  the  boy — with  the  spirit  of 
gentleman  and  the  name  of  one — was  compelled  to  run  th 
gauntlet  of  youth,  (brough  a  career  of  mockery  and  humiliatioi 
.which  knew  no  iuterraission.  Tour  Schoolboy,  Sir,  out  of  v(2 
thoughtlessnoas — out  of  ignorance  of  what  is  possible  and  impossib 
— can  be  the  cruelest  animal  under  the  sun.  Every  dunce  cod 
float  Arden  Slagg  with  bia  bright  half-crown — or  tbe  talk  C 
yesterday's  treat,  or  to-niori'ow's  pony  ride.  It  was  a  favour 
torment  (and  found  too  cflicacious  not  to  bo  repcotcd  perpetiiiil 
when  the  victim  was  tbe  bead  of  his  cbias)  to  pretend  to  WlT^ 
money  of  him — that  the  red  shame  might  ho  seen,  riaing  to'tl 
very  roots  of  the  sensitive  boy's  hair,  when  the  truth  was  exoni 
nted  out — ^thflt  be  bad  no  money  to  lend — tliot  day  ;  nor  espejt 
any  nest  week.  Biit  enough.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  youUi- 
enrly  initiated  into  the  honour  of  keeping  school  secrets,  and  faiig 
ing  his  misery  his  own  faull,  boenmo  shy,  silent,  dispirited — lost  S 
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heslth,  aad  wore  out  hia  spirit  with  atrugglinga  to  rise  quicker  than 
Nature  and  Chance  willed  ?  that,  hreaking  down  under  a  failure, 
(for  your  Scholar  is  as  little  always  a  PorBon,  as  your  Poet  proves 
to  he  a  Tennyson,)  sunk  to  a  depth  beyond  the  power  of  rally  and 
recovery  ?  He  was  sent  to  College,  uoder  the  same  hleaaed  con- 
ditions :  with  his  schooi-day  habits  of  mind  upon  Lim.  Do  you 
wonder  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rome-ward  bound — the 
Fadgett  faction  ? — that,  with  all  his  hereditary  enthusiasm,  he  went 
further  than  his  spiritual  guides  and  authorities.  It  is  a  thom  in 
the  fflde  of  Mr.  Slagg,  to  recollect  that  his  eldest  is  now  a  monk  ; 
has  given  up  his  very  name,  for  some  of  their  £ustatiu3-es  or 
Ambroeius-es  :  and  I  fancy,  occasionally,  that  I  see  pain  in  liis 
eye,  if  he  happens  to  meet  mo  when  my  boy  is  with  me, — But  who 
is  to  blame  ? 

Then  there  was  his  sister,  the  invalid  :  a  brave-bearted  woman, 
if  ever  there  was  one — though  bo  delicate,  that  a  change  of  wind 
in  tlie  night  made  her  cough — whence,  as  I  said,  she  passed  some 
fifteen  years  within  the  eight  walla  of  two  rooms,  heated  by  a  stove, 
and  looking  on  that  cheerful  court-yard  ; — ivith  a  mind  as  serene, 
and  a  temper  as  free  from  bitternesB,  as  ever  Saint  could  boast. 
How  could  any  one  guess  the  truth  3 — that  she  had  been  worth  an 
independent  fortune — some  five  hundred  a  year  of  her  own ;  that 
her  physicians  had  told  her  that  she  could  only  exist  in  our  harsh 
Lancashire  climate  on  the  conditions  above  described — whereas 
two  winters  in  tho  South  might  possibly  establish  her  in  sound,  if 
not  strong  health  ?  It  was  so  :  and  she  had  reBoIved  to  do  her 
part  in  educating  her  poet^nepbew,  by  giving  him  this  foreign 
journey.  Evil  was  tho  day,  when  she  arrived  in  Halcyon  Row,  to 
broach  her  plan.  It  was  her  doom.  My  Mrs.  Bell  never  Las  any 
patience  with  her — calls  her  "  a  fool, "  and  the  like  j  but  she  does 
not  know,  I  suspect,  how  it  was  all  done ; — the  mysterious  conscious- 
ness that  some  care  was  in  tho  house — the  bit-by-bit  eiplanation — 
the  probable  statement  that  "the  money  was  only  wanted  for  a 
monUi — two  months — that  it  was  for  her  own  utmost  advantage" 
— the  strong  appeal  to  her  feelings, — strong  in  proportion  as  it 

\  indirect — the  solemn  assurances  (made,  I  doubt  not,  i-  — ' 


smcerity— -the  fact,  only,  being  overlooked,  that  there  were  no  cer- 
taitUies  whereon  to  build  them) — the  sacrifice  of  her  journey  for  a 
few  months — the  signature  !  Can  you  wonder  that  when  men  are 
wrong  enough  to  undermine  the  independence  of  women,  for  their 
"  n  purposes,  (let  me  speak  plain — to  got  their  money  to  gamble 
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with),  women  sboulil  nal  bo  strong  enough  to  say  "JVajr''-^ 
esamineargnnient  by  argument — point  bj  point — detail  by  detail*! 
that,  after  mistrusting  disinclination  ngobstiuaej — they  s&otildjn4J 
to  their  own  ruin  ?  Ero  the  winter  was  ont,  Winifred  Sl»gg  W*" 
seen  enough  of  her  Brother— heard  enough  of  his  firosidC'  ttiSe- 
tcsted  enough  of  hia  prophecies  bj  their  non-fulfilment — to  I 
aware  of  what  she  had  done.  She  Uved  fifteen  years  on  inmate  i 
her  Brother's  house :  and  was  Bteady-heaTted  enough,  I  hai 
reaaon  to  know,  never  once  to  upbraid  him, — nor  to  sfty,  in  rt 
hearing  of  living  woman,  "  He  ought  not  te  have  got  my  moof 

These  were  but  two  nmong  ten  cases.  True  it  is,  thi 
Triumph  came  at  iaat  —  that  Slagg's  Patents,  at  last,  ai 
making  a  fortune  for  Slagg — that  the  great  gates  are  BwinpB^^ 
Open,  that  the  lady  of  the  mansion  may  travel  where  she  will — hfl 
wintered  at  Rome,  to  be  near  her  son — that  Mr.  Slagg  ia  to  hat^ 
a  piece  of  plate,  as  one  whose  Genius  has  cast  a  h^  ran 
Ilijcyon  Eow  ;  that  there  will  be  dinners,  and  speeches,  and  iwi_^ 

Eaper  reports — and  men  of  scieuce  from  London — and  &  Ki^U 
ood,  perhaps,  (Miss  Le  Grand  hopes  no  Baronetcy) — that  "^ 
Slagg  is  to  build  a  church, — and  to  stand  for  a  uei^faoD 
t«wn, — that  yoimg  men  are  brought  to  him,  eager  to  listat 
his  stories,  to  lay  their  heads  in  the  lap  of  his  wisdom,  and 
dreams  ;  that  his  portrait  is  to  be  hung  in  The  Itlechaniee' 
tute  ;  that  he  can  bay  pictures  now — has  thrown  poor  Wmfredl 
two  rooms  into  one  ;  which  ho  has  made  a  handaome  TUbnrJ 
But  r  shaD  never  forget  the  look  on  his  own  and  his  wife^  Tm 
the  first  day  we  wore  there,  to  admire  and  to  congmtulato  ;  wfc 
a  blunderer  of  the  party  (Mrs.  Bell  desireB  me  to  aay  not  h 
husband,  of  whose  remarks  out  of  season  you  may  poasiblj-  hs 
heard)  said,  "  Among  your  curious  books,  Mr,  Slagg, — I  wonti 
you  have  not  a  Missal !  "—And  I  thought,  that  if  I  nrtust  look  : 
they  two  did,  I  would  rather  not  bo  the  Proprietor  of  Slagi 
Patents.  ^ 

A  word  ere  we  part.  It  Is  of  consequeneo  to  my  peace  of  dm 
(Mrs.Bell  saya,  perhapa,  to  my  keeping  my  place)  that  I  dm 
explain,  that  I  meditate  no  treason  against  yonr  Railway  King 
no  slander  of  the  Strutts,  no  anger  at  the  Arkwrlghta,  nor  pH 
lance  wilh  tho  Peels,  who  build  up  fortunes  and  familiea,  hy  tha 
brilliflnt  strokes  of  invention,  which  qualify  some  men  t»  he  Nai 
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Camman^ors,  anil  some  Kings  of  Colonies— anil  one  in  a  Wwld'a 
Itle-timc.  to  be  ShaliEpeare.  Clerk  as  I  am,  I  honour  an  cnteqiris* 
ing  spirit  i  Gludstone  and  Greatness,  Bwart  and  Economy,  are 
ahrays,  aomelion'  or  othor,  cloaijj  connected  in.  my  mind.  If  I 
trera  Her  Majosty — whicli,  God  be  thnnkod  I  I  am  not:  a  private 
fiimily  Leing  enongli  for  any  poor  Bell  to  manage  !  — I  would  make 
Mr.  Brunei  a  Peer,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  anotlior;  and  Mr.  Locke 
a  Bnrouet  at  the  least :  since  each,  it  seems  to  uie,  has  done 
greater  things  for  the  world  than  influencing  Totoa,  presenting 
addresses,  etc.,  etc. :  and  it  is  our  union  of  force  and  imagination, 
of  bnll-dog  perseverance  and  eagle-wingedneas  (excuse  the  last 
figure  lieing  French)  which  Las  made  ua  what  wo  are  among  the 
mUione !  But  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  purpose  in  great  aims 
exetues  dereliction  from  duty  in  small  things.  Great  purpose  is 
se^^acrihcing  ;  cares  not  how  it  shall,  stand  with  the  world  from 
hour  to  hour — eeoure  that,  at  last,  it  shall  win,  if  life  la&t.  Mr. 
Siagg  should  have  hod  two  pieces,  of  plate — not  one — with  my 
goodwill,  had  1  seen  him.willing  to  conibrm  to  his  real  circumstances, 
during  the  years  when  he  was  wringing,  draining,  grinding  his 
family  for  the  mcanti  to  enable  lirm  to  prosecute  his  schcmos — 
had  ho  left  the  great  House  with  the  great  gates  and  confined  the 
amount  of  risk  within  its  smallest  poeaiblo  Umits — had  he  stepped 
down,  (or  aside)  for  a  while,  ia  society:  Tirtuallj  saying  to  the 
world,  "  Tnut  me  for  a  whiU  :  Rvsurgam  :"  instead  of  keep- 
ing that  unbroken  appearanoo — that  mocking  of  his  child  with  a 
eoady  eduontiou  ;  that  encouraging  of  him  in.  eveiy  aristecratac 
association ;  while  the  humiliating  nakedness  and  scantiness  had 
to  be  liiddon  hy  as  close  and  continuous  a  system  of  watahfulnsse, 
ac  that  of  the  Spaniard  naked  to  the  waist,  save  tot  the  Iftst  relic 
of  his  hidalgo  days, — the  relret  cloak.  It  mattei-s  not  that  Slagg 
is  a  well-preserved,  handsome  man — that  now,  when  the  wine 
goes  round,  he  charms  listening  youth,  and  bores  his  fine  friends 
who  must  enduro  his  histories  in  the  hope  of  "being  put  into 
some  good  spec,"  hj  fightmg  over  his  battles  again — recounting 
'*  how  he  had  all  hut  failed" — '■  how  he  was  withui  half  a  year 
«f  throwing  npeverything  in  despair" — and  "how"  (looking  down 
the  while  on  his  anperli  diamond  ring)  "  he  is  at  lost  rewarded  hy 
tt  success  of  which  he  feels  himself  utterly  unworthy."  I  can  never 
g«t  rid,  in  that  house,  of  the  sight  of  a  shaven  crown — symbol  in 
'OUT  days  of  a  morbid  or  dispirited  man  ; — uor  of  the  sound  of  a 
t  hacking  cough,  and  a  drawing  of  an  amir«hair  across  tbe  floor. 
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wIiicK  told  of  Captivity  in  nn  upper  chamber.  And  as  I  irondw 
whether  the  Head  of  the  Family  sees  and  hears  these  things  (his 
Wife  does,  I  am  positive),  a  Voice  keeps  saying  te  me,  again  and 
^ain,  as  clearly,  I  am  confident,  as  the  Bow  Bells  prompted  the 
Projector  who  had  no  one's  happiness  to  rislt  saye  that  of  bin 
and  Cat, — "  Wm  this  rightly  done  ?  " 
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Aboct  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, — not  of 
Ireland,  which,  on  this  point  as  on  others,  differs  from  the  rest  ot 
the  empire — are  now  closely  pocked  in  towns.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  proportions  of  the  town  and  rural  populat' 
were  rcrersod,  and  then  two-thirds  of  the  whole  gambolled  at  larg* 
over  the  country.     The  eight  millions  added  to  the  population  o( 

r  island  between  1800  and  1841,  tho  addition  being  nearlj 
twice  as  great  in  amount  as  the  whole  population  of  Bngland  tii> 
the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  are  all  dwellers  in  our  crowde^. 
ill-Tentilated,  ill-drained,  ill-built  towns.  Within  that  period,  thi- 
rural  population  has,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  augmented  if  it  have,' 
not  positively  decreased,  except  in  Ireland,  and  the  character  oC 
the  people  there,  does  not  inspire  great  hopes  of  permaneni 
improToment  from  a  large  increase  anywhere  in  the  number  of 
bog-trotters  and  clodhoppers.  If  we  may  with  unerring  certainty- 
infer  tho  future  from  the  past,  in  the  course  of  the  nest  fifty  y 
the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  will  bo  more  than  doubled  and  foiffi 
times  as  numerous  as  the  tillers  of  the  ground.  For  o 
Bors  there  seems  no  other  prospect  than  to  be  more  closely  p: 
together  than  we  are.  This,  or  decay  is  inevitable ;  contjniu 
prosperity  and  a  continual  increase  of  people  are  identical.  Tow 
then  will  be  added  to  town,  street  to  street,  house  to  house,  tl 
the  whole  island  becomes  one  vast  metropolis.  Railways  mu 
pass  amidst  rows  of  buildings  ;  such  is  almost  our  lot,  such  in 
undoubtedly  bo  the  lot  of  onr  successors.  Densely -peopled  citiet 
constitute  the  Arcadia  of  the  living  generation,  and  still  mora 
densely-peopled  cities  must  be  the  Arcadia  of  the  next  gcneratioih 
Can  wo  and  they  reconcile  ourselves  to  such  a  fate  ? 
prqiare  the  future  for  them,  and  them  for  the  future,  i 
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it  bearable.  Nny,  more,  as  they  muat  lire  in  anch  a  condition, 
can  we  hope  that  this  summer-tide,  or  autumn-tide,  or  whatever 
tide  it  may  be — ^for  that  is  only  darkly  conjectured — of  the  earth's 
eziBtence,  will  be  as  delightful  to  tliem  aa  wna  its  green  spring- 
tide to  its  young  inhabitants  ? 

First,  let  us  look  on  what  art  has  done,  ia  doing,  and  may  yet 
do  to  make  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  a  mere  spectacle, — gratify- 
ing the  eye,  kindling  the  imagination,  and  fiUing  the  heart  with 
poetry,  lundlineas,  and  lore, — as  agreeable  to  the  future  as  to  the 
past  generations.  Sunny  glades,  and  shady  lanes,  green  fields, 
and  purling  streams,  a  land  carpeted  with  flowers,  the  air  filled 
with  music,  balmy  breezes  and  a  clear  sky, — all  the  poetic 
delights  of  our  faUiera  and  grandfathers — must  be,  it  is  assumed, 
unknown  to  om-  successors.  A  little  examination  of  the  subject 
may  teach  us  a  different  and  a  more  correct  conclusion.  Town- 
bom  arts,  the  Bteam-horse  and  the  steam-ship,  carry  us  in  a  short 
time,  at  a  amall  expense  and  very  ofton  with  great  enjoyment 
while  travelling,  whitheraoever  we  will.  It  is  an  imdoubted  fact, 
that  the  present  town-bred  population  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  country  than  were  the  most  happy 
Arcaiiians  of  a  former  age,  when  confined  within  the  limited  spaces 
they  could  travel  over  on  their  own  legs,  or  the  legs  not  so  easily 
tired  of  their  dromedaries,  or  their  horses. 

To  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  population,  the  beauties  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  familiar.  Many  of  them  are 
Mquainted  with  the  charms  of  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  An 
ftlmost  countless nmnber  disport  themselves  in  the  fine  season,  on 
onr  roiling  or  sporting  streams,  wander  with  delight  over  the 
pebbly  beach  and  admire  the  magnificent  ocean  lulled  in  calm 
repose  or  roused  by  the  storm  into  uncontrollable  fury.  To  great 
multitudes,  the  soft  downs  of  the  South,  the  still  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land, with  their  hills  softer  than  those  of  Italy,  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  Alps  in  grandeur  but  not  in  danger  ;  the  majestic  hills  and 
lakes  of  Scotland,  and  all  tiie  visible  beauties  of  ever  verdant 
Ireland,  are  accessible  and  are  objects  of  delight  and  love.  The 
sooty  and  fluffy  denizens  of  our  towns  are  habitually  transported, 
though  not  nearly  so  frequently  aa  enjoyment  and  health  demand,' 
into  rural  scenes  nnsorpossod  for  beauty.  To  their  many  naturd 
charms  many  imparted  by  art,  are  added.  The  eye  is  refreshed 
by  many  splendid  flowers,  and  the  oir  is  made  fragrant  b^  ^\KEAa 
orted  frpm  abroad,  and  quite  unknown  to  tVio  i\i\  sai  ^a*'* 
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quiohoned  people  of  former  agea.  It  ia  to  lie  anticipated  ikti 
&  aimilftr  condition  will  be  enjoyed  byonr  eucccBsors.  They  "i! 
mnke  even  &  greater  progreaa.  They  will  hare  more  facilities  d 
conreyanco  luid  >.  sUH  larger  sphere  ^  mrol  eojt^Dieiits  ihaa  Itai 
been  ronchcJ  by  us.  Looking  at  the  enrtb  merely  as  a  spectaelflr 
the  town  populntioa  derive  more  enjoyment  irom  it  and  have  mors 
reason  to  love  the  vialblc  aigos  of  oniTersal  goodness  teetuing  fri 
its  stirfoce,  than  the  rural  population  of  former  ages. 

Tr>wu-born  arts,  too,  have  done  much  oven  to  improve  i 
appeai'tincc  of  iho  enrth.  They  have  hommod  iu  the  tWent,  d 
convened  its  wide-spread  arid  bed  into  the  grecQ  and  fertOfl 
borders  of  a  clear  and  rushing  stream.  They  hare  bridged  3l 
ov€ir,  and  "while  they  have  made  it  safe,  have  added  bcaaties  d 
their  own.  They  have  divided  its  power,  lad  it  away  in  trimdli^ 
nils,  and  have  turned  its  devastation  into  teeming  fertiliQr.  Tow 
bred  nrts,  loo,  have  budt  the  Bafe  mole  on  the  rocky  shore  of  tl 
stormy  owon,  making  of  great  sea  walls  and  lofQ'  lighthona«ii, 
which  give  safety  to  the  mariner,  pioturesque  objects.  Even  o 
railroads,  so  decried  by  the  loivers  of  rural  beauty  for  their  burrw 
banlcB,  tbetr  deep  cuttings,  their  dork  tunnels,  are  beginning  4B 
assume  very  different  characteristics.  On  them,  as  on  all  othcq 
great  works,  the  useful  niiiBt  first  be  gained,  the  agreeable  it 
at  leisure.  After  they  ore  coustruotcd,  we  can  think  of  adorainlf 
fhem.  Some  of  their  great  viaducts  and  their  bribes  lend  ei 
now  a  majesty  to  Nature  herself.  The  sltapeleEa  heaps  of  esc 
at  the  sides  of  railways,  the  steep  arid  honks  of  the  eutUngs,! 
in  many  places,  and  probably  may  be,  and  in  time  will  be  ini 
laid  out  in  shrubberies  or  gardens,  and  will  smile  with  bloesoiBB,  b 
rejoice  ua  with  fruits.  Though  our  auocessors  will  be  pent-iqi  in 
towns,  wo  cannot  agree  with  those  who,  living  only  in  the  sub^udi 
of  tlie  past,  being  poorly  gifted  with  hope,  and  wanting  confidaM 
in  Noture,  imagine  tho  unknown  future  to  ha  all  olou  ' 
The  prospects  of  sueceediug  generations,  as  seen  in 
are  not  so  murky  as  the  admirers  of  a  country  life  and  a  r 
population  represent. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  and  for  Ar^ts  the  prospect  is  still  n 
cheering.  Their  notive  place  and  their  homo  is  the  oity.  TIm 
BUbjeota  of  art  are  found  sparingly  in  the  rural  wildemei^ 
abundantly  in  the  heart  of  civilization.  History  is  wriitan  d 
men,  not  of  mountains.     Sculpture  preserves  the  forms  of  heroM 

d  of  citizens  more  Ihan  of  boora  andCaima.     Poetry  is  too  oft* 
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diMCriptiTe  dulneas  irLen  limited  to  the  country,  though  Cowper 
oiKiteaBts  th&t  &s  Grod-mado  iiith  the  man-made  town.  Nalure 
hetsdf,  OS  in  the  half-deaerted  conntriea  of  the  East,  eeema  to 
at^n&te,  or  run  into  wild  disorder,  where  there  is  wanting  a  brielc 
and  active  popidntioa.  Ireland  aboumla  witli  rural  beauties  ;  and 
the  rural  populaticm,  living  amidst  their  own  swiue^when  they 
have  any — ore  picturesque  with  rags  and  dirt ;  but  the  unvaried 
hovel,  or  varied  only  by  the  slated  houae,  and  a  people  all  nearly 
in  a  Bimilsr  eoudition  of  poverty,  offer  far  fewer  objects  to  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  than  the  many-formed  mansions  and  the  varied 
buildiaga  of  the  town-emiehed  population  of  England.  When  one 
dull  clodhopper — ooe  pursy,  stalwart,  bragging  fanner — onebeau- 
UAilly  limbed  ox  has  been  seeu  and  painteil,  the  EuhjectB  of  art  In 
the  oountry  Bre  half  exhausted.  The  endless  succcB&ioa  of  belngB 
tti  towns,  each  ourioiia  in  himaelf.  and  conUnual  changes  in  the 
multitude,  supply  endless  subjects  for  the  pen  and  the  pencil.  Art, 
too,  auggBBfs  and  creates  art.  The  sculptor  and  the  painter — 
both  iuhabitants  of  towns— embody  the  inspirations  of  the  poet, 
~  *  tliG  poet  catches  new  inspiration  &om  picttues  and  statues, 
iry,  which  supplies  to  these  artists  so  large  a  proportion  of 
BubjecU,  is  made  la  ottiee  and  amonget  congregations  of  men. 
_.  rnral  population  ete  the  heavy  ballast  which  steadies,  rather 
ttian  the  bcUyiag  flapping  stdla  which  impel  society.  Progpesa 
begins  amongst  the  multitude  in  towns,  and  he  who  would  catch 
the  dawn  of  improTemciit,  must  watch  for  its  rising  tints^  in 
crowded  cities.  ConsidOTed  as  our  solace,  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, after  the  bread  of  life  has  been  guned  and  the  day's  work 
done,  the  Fine  Arts  will  flourish  raore  probably  in  the  crowded 
hereafter  than  at  present,  and  more  than  in  any  former  ages. 

The  neces^des  of  the  present,. and  still  more  the  neceasitiea  of 
the  future,  are  now,  happtjy,  awfJiening  attention  to  the  condition 
of  our  towns,  and  compelling  us  to  cleanse,  enlarge,  and  beautify 
lliem.  The  accommodation  designed  for  tbousauda  has  become 
hopelesely  Inadequate  for  millions.  Our  streets  are  nearly  all  too 
narrow  foi-  the  busy  streams  which  flow  through  them.  Our  towns 
muet  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  surface  of  the  monopolised 
soil ;  and  our  food  must  come  more  and  more  from  the  yet 
namoaopolieed  Boil  of  the  new  world.  In  comparison  with  the 
unadorned  and  unimproved  wilderness  our  towns  are  already  beau- 
■"  ■      ■  that  we  have  obtained  room  to  enlarge  them,  by 

access  to  other  countries  for  subaistence,  imagina- 
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tion  can  aeareely  conceive  what  they  will  become,  and  what  they 
must  be  made.  Opened,  ventilated,  drained,  filled  with  habitations 
at  once  comfortahlo  and  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  (lU  that 
creative  art  can  supply,  they  must  he  made  worthy  of  intelligent 
beings.  Compelled  as  we  are  to  live  compressed  togother,  and 
compelled  as  wo  know  future  generations  must  he  to  hve  still  moi ' 
compressed,  by  their  ever  increasing  numbers,  it  is  not  less  a 
imperative  duty  to  our  ilescendants  than  to  ourselves,  to  provide 
not  only  for  the  immediate  but  for  the  future  improvement  of  the 
towns  in  which  we  and  they  must  dwell. 

It  is  pleasant  to  odd  that  we  are  now  likely  to  have  the  means 
of  performing  this  duty.  The  people  must  first  of  all  be  fed  and 
well  fed.  To  have  on  asBured  command  over  the  means  of  snbaiat- 
enoe  is  essential  to  physical  and  moral  well-being.  The  dread  of 
starvation  is  incompatible  with  health  of  body  and  ease  of  mind  ; 
without  which  no  great  works  can  he  done.  When  there  ia  & 
general  plenty,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  energetic  minda 
being  freed  from  the  cares  of  providing  subsistence,  will  diligently 
apply  themselves  to  pionoeiiiig  ways  of  improvement.  Al!  the 
ohatacles  interposed  by  the  legislature  hetween  the  people  and 
abundance,  being  now  removed,  or  destined  in  the  courso  of  £  ' 
months  to  rot  away,  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  « 
peded  energies  of  commerce  to  procure  an  ample  supply, 
may  he  equally  suro  when  the  population  are  rcheved  from  appre- 
tensions  of  dearth  and  famine,  that  they  will  have  time  a 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings.  We  may  n 
anticipate,  therefore,  that  tbe  very  lowest  classes  will  second  the 
csertions  of  their  benevolent  leaders,  and  that  improvement  will 
be  as  great  and  as  rapid  as  it  is  desirable. 

Let  the  present  and  future  generations,  then,  cease  those  t 
murmurs  wc  sometimes  hear  over  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the 
loss  of  green  fields  and  sunny  streams.    For  them  the  over-arched 
and  almost  hidden  stream,  that,  dye-discoloured,  serves  a  thousand 
factories,  should  be  more  endeared  than  the  brightest  rill  thai. 
gurgles  waste  and  unimpeded  throngh  the  daistost  of  meadows. 
Wheat  fields  and  thick-sown  turnips  should  be  more  agreeable  ' 
us  than  the  fat  wild  pastures  on  which  fed  the  venison  of  o 
anoestorB.     Boars,  and  oak  forests  in  which  they  fattened,  were 
naturally  the  delight  of  those  who  were  scantily  supplied  with  any 
other  description  of  meat,  but  we  can  rejoice  in  the  stall-fed  o 
and  the  pen-fed  sheep.     The  shepherd's  pipe  might  be  cl 
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miuic  to  those  -who  iiixily  reclining  had  only  to  ffatcli  their 
browsing  ahoep  or  grunting  herds  of  swine,  but  to  a  town  popula- 
tion, irhoee  life  is  unbroken  activity,  the  rush  of  the  stoam  boat, 
or  the  whirl  of  the  locomotive — even  the  scream  of  the  railway 
whistle,  which  might  perhaps  be  made  more  musical,  and  not  less 
startling,  should  be  more  delightful  than  the  sweetest  toned 
flageolet.  They  are  oil  the  evideneea  of  man's  power.  From  all 
the  circomatRDces  connected  with  a  crowded  population  we  and 
OUT  posterity  cannot  escape  ;  let  us  try  to  enjoy  them.  Let  the 
weaver  as  he  plys  his  loom- — and,  if  his  labours  be  peculiarly  irk- 
some, let  us  hope  that  he  wiilaoonbe  better  rewarded — think  of  its 
gorgeous  products,  which  fascinate  the  fair  and  the  stranger,  and 
let  him  draw  streams  of  delight  from  his  own  transcendant  skill. 
Let  the  smith,  as  his  hammer  rings  on  the  anvil  and  the  sweat 
streams  from  his  swarthy  brow,  remember  that  the  meanest  of  his 
strokes  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  some  one  of  the  mighty 
machines  that  have  made  man  the  Lord  of  the  Earth.  And,  not 
to  multiply  examples,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  let 
the  compositor,  blackened  with  the  ink  of  his  well-used  types,  and 
the  writer  whoso  copy  he  is  Betti«g-up,  complain  no  more  of  their 
town  occupations,  or  envy  those  who  work  in  the  free  air.  Let 
them  reflect  that  each  in  hia  sphere  is  performing  his  allotted  task 
of  keeping  up  communication  and  sympathy  amongst  all  the  other 
industrious  classes,  making  the  distant  wino  or  cotton  grower 
aware  of  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  distant  smith  or  weaver,  that 
are  carrying  on  for  his  advantage,  diffusing  amongst  all  the  know- 
ledge that  must  first  be  acquired  by  one,  smoothing  the  asperities 
of  each,  and  fiising  the  whole  into  one  homogeneous  kindly  mass 
firroly  cemented  by  interest  and  love,  to  the  exclusion  of  terror 
and  the  gallows.  Brief  and  few  are  the  examples  we  quote  as 
illustrations  of  the  principle  wo  desire  to  inculcate.  Men  must 
resolve  to  love  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
honour  the  work  they  aro  called  upon  to  do.  So  will  they  make 
the  crowded  towns,  in  which  future  generations  must  live,  a 
happier  Arcadia  than  ever  yet  was  known  in  the  world. 


THE  SEA-MATD'S  EIXO. 


"  DiTBB,  bold  iliver,  whu  ban  thau  htongkt  Jne 

Up  from  the  au  t  " 
"  Slany  and  golden,  a  rin^  0  damselj 

I  h&ve  broD^t  thee  ; 
A  ring  th&t  fell  from  a  sea-mud'E  finger, 

Ri^t  ^r  to  tee. 

"  In  the  deep  tea-caves,  danuel,  site  cnoght  me. 

By  my  lobg  hair. 
'  Tatiy,  0  diver,  tarry  and  lave  me  ! ' 

So  sang  she  there; 
'  Love  me,  Oh  !  love  me  ! '  hat.Geccely  I  mooLedJl 

And  her  soft  prayer. 

" '  Foul  BCDro,  0  sea-maid,  give  1  ualo  the^— 

Love  give  1  none ; 
Eyeg  tliat  aie  bri^ler,  cheeks  that  are  Koft£i, 

Mine  heart  hive  won, — 
On  the  rocks  wniteth  me  my  betrothed  maiden. 

Earths  direst  one.' 


n^ith  a  dark  smiie ; 
UD-n-oond  her  snowy  aims,  gazed  at  me  mutely 

For  a  brief  while  ; 
Then  Ihroueh  the  toral  cavea  echoing  her  laught 

The  maid  did  flee  ; 
And  with  tbia  gift  of  hers,  shedding  light  roond  fl 

Wondroas  to  see, 
Throi^h  the  wild  water,  damsel  beloved, 

Ceme  I  to  thee." 

On  the  rocks  stood  they,  o'erhanging  the  hillow-4 

Sunset  was  nigh  ; 
Darkly  one  cload  did  float  dimming  the  splendon 

Of  the  Bweet  aky, 
And  on  the  maiden's  face  brooded  its  ihadow, 

All  bodingly. 
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In.  the  youth's  liaiid  her  own  placed  she  full  foDdly, 

Yet  timidly. 
Soon  on  her  ficger  gleamed  the  small  circlet, 

Bright  as  could  lie  ; 
^lit  wlen  from  laye'a  embrace,  from  its  close  claspirg 

Bhe  was  net  free, 
WHh  a  wierd  cry  of  wild  misery  leaped  ehe 

Into  tile  sea  1 

Down  through  the  billow,  throngh  the  cleft  billow. 

In  his  despair, 
Swift  sank  the  diver,  with  straining  eyeballs, 

Seeking  her  there. 
But  alas  !  nerer  more  *hall  he  behold  her. 

That  msiiden  fair. 

Never  more,  nevermore, — life  ebbetlifrom  him, 

Life's  hope  doth  foil, 
And  from  the  coral  cavea  plainly  he  heareth 

A  mocking  wail, 
"Whereat  his  beart  doth  grow  fisinter  within  him, 

Hie  oheek  more  pale. 

Teniblo  phantasies,  shifliDg  for  ever. 

His  sense  beguUe  ; 
Shapes  flit  aroond  him  in  the  wild  water, 

Loathly  and  vile  ; 
And  in  his  dying  eyes  glareth  the  sea-maid. 

With  her  dark  smile, 
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A   TALB  OF  THE  HEAR  YEAS9. 

The  aspect  of  tlie  oouirtry  at  the  present  moment  may  be  aaU 
I  ^brd  certain  points  of  resamblauee  with  that  discaruiblo  on  the 
Kjo  of  aftiiii's  ttlinast  half  a  cetitm-y  ago.  I  mean  in  the  ftutmau 
ad  winter  of  the  years  1801-2,  perioda  cherished  in  the  romem- 
RUice  sf  all  old  enough  to  look  back  on  thooi,  aa  the  "  Dwu- 
awa-"    Many  who  wore  children  then  retain  a  vivid  recollection, 

Iuof  the  evonta  passing  arouud,  at  leaat  of  the  effect  exei'ted  by 
mon  the  comfort  of  their  homes.     Complaints  aroused  hj 


At  t«*  di^MS  fitan  losf,  umI  tlta  woseqnent  distressed  atata' 

tf  te  |av, an  itS  iiMirtiiiiil  Ij  persons  irho  beard  of  or  wit- 
flHH4  ttrai  4i^gs.  aaA  dt^  are  compelled  LaToInntarily  to 
aAaavUge  &■  JMim  ^  dmwhg  «  panUel — ao  unwelcome  ooBi 
lft««gh  it  he  mat  exMd;  «Fitli  vbu  is  at  the  preacot 
ttmnimg,  Wl  "Bilk  vkaC  >i%kt  k«T»  cone  to  pass  hud  the  scarcin 
iMBAag  «<v  Ae  tiwtrj  m  Aiwt  a  time  ^,  in  reality  spreaS 

I  aa  BW  anHuJ  at  ft  vb;  ai*Biic«d  period  of  life.  Hj^  ehU 
A^  Bc  gran  bm  imb  »ad  women,  and  in  their  hair  tluMe  lilnr^ 
ArmIi  ai«  liatiwUe,  wiaA  Time  w«aires  into  it  as  we  adTsno 
ii  Ui  MB^tfrj-  towarft  etosi^.  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  4 
Ac  teeae  I  am  ahoW  to  dtanibie,  thougli  fire-and-forty  years  hati 
alipM4  riiee  ^  iMident  oeearrtsi.  One  reason,  perhaps,  wh 
tltna  ensta  an  Kaa^cJ  so  indel^y  npon  my  otherwise  trom-on 
moBsrf  b,  t&at  aD  my  fledings,  as  the  mother  and  sole  protecto 
«f  tw«  iafiut  cUdr^  ««re  enlisted  on  the  occasion. 

I  w  a  widav,  rcaiding  on  ■  small  compct«nce  in  the  vilUgo  a 

.      Oae  y«ar  Iwl  passed  drearily  away  ance  my  husband'l 

4ialli,  wlten  i«mann  of  the  iti^urbed  state  of  the  country,  of  thi 
ftU  in  wages,  iIm  de*nieae  of  bread,  the  discontented  state  of  ti 
pow,  lite  tu^  eftrts  ot  the  gorenunent  to  i^elioratc  their  oo 
ntmi,  be^a  to  read  me  in  my  retirement.  I  did  not,  howevoTi 
being  wjLupMal  with  my  housdold  duties,  and  attending  to  iq 
fiunily,  reflect  deeply  on  passing  events.  Kelying  on  my  compA 
tenee,  I  nmvr,  in  fact,  expected  the  Ecareity  to  reach  my  door  } 
fiialbli  expectation  it  was  tme,  since,  while  bread  was  gradual^ 
riang  to  two  slullinga  the  quartern  loaf  In  price,  it  was  an  utta 
impoemtulity  that  I  should  not  suffer  along  with  my  children,  di( 
things  continue  in  the  same  state. 

I  generally  made  it  a  rale  to  purchase  flour  about  a  sack  at  J 
time,  which  was  coureyed  from  a  mill  a  long  way  fiom  tl 
at  stated  intervals,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
Thus  I  mostly  contriTcd  to  have  a  ready  and  plentiful  supply  W' 
my  family.  The  day  on  which  the  miller  was  espected  to  pay  H 
a  Tisit  came  round.  5Iy  flour  had  run  very  low,  for  1  had  Imt] 
pect  to  my  nest-door  neighboiu",  Mrs.  Dobbins,  which  she  intends 
to  repay  me  as  soon  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  1  used  up  tlw  lai 
that  lay  in  the  bin,  and  the  bread  thus  made  was  exhausted  on  tli 
morning  of  the  miller's  anticipated  arrival.  I  did  not  conoai 
myself  much,  fully  expecting  to  be  replenished  in  the  course  of  tl 
(7.«B  iFMch,  however,  wore  gradually  on,  unJ  no  miller's  cart  mad 
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its  appearance.  My  children  understood  the  state  of  tlie  case ; 
but  being  ever  accuBtomcd  to  havo  their  wants  supplied,  if  possible, 
even  before  the  need  came,  they  seemed  to  trust  imphcitly  in  the 
adrent  of  the  flour,  and  to  trouble  themselTea  Lttle  about  the 
matter.  With  this  I  felt  pleased,  as  it  was  far  easier  for  me  to 
suffer  my  anxiety  alone  than  to  have  them  for  sharers  in  it.  As 
the  day  advanced,  however,  they  alao  began  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions, and  as  often  as  the  rumbling  of  wheels  sounded  through 
the  village,  one  or  the  other  of  them  would  dart  to  the  door  and 
cry  out,  "Here  he  comes,  mother!  "  Such  sentences  as  "I 
think  that  must  he  the  haker,  now  ;  "  "I  heard  a  cart  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  village  ;  "  "  Oh,  no,  it  'a  only  the  farmer  come  home  !  " 
"  Shall  I  go  and  see  if  he  'a  coming  ?  "  sounded  all  the  day  long  in 
mj  ears,  while  I  busied  myself  in  domeetic  cares  ;  and,  having 
given  the  children  a  meal  of  potatoes  and  broth,  the  only  food 
remaining  in  the  house,  sat  down  at  the  window  to  work,  scarcely 
3  at  the  non-arriva!  of  the  miller, 
ea  of  the  children  became, 
LQS,  and  a  few  disconsolate 
here  thoy  had  gone  to 
converse  over  this  strange  order  of  events.  I  was  alone  ;  I  had 
no  one  to  whom  I  could  confide  my  thoughts.  My  neighbours 
were  good,  homely  sort  of  persona.  I  associated,  however,  but 
■lightly  with  them,  for  I  had  lived  in  almost  total  seclusion  since 
my  haaband's  death,  which  took  off  from  my  feehnga  all  relish  for 
any  aort  of  society.  The  advice  of  any  friend  waa  not,  to  he  sure, 
exactly  needed  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  aympathj  always 
enables  us  to  bear  any  affliction,  however  slight,  with  greater 
calmness.  I  therefore  buried  ia  my  own  bosom  the  fears  that 
beset  me,  having  no  friends  from  whom  I  could  seek  consolation. 
The  miller's  absence  on  this  day  was  not,  to  be  sure,  of  such 
extraordinary  importance.  Lad  it  been  wholly  disconnected,  in  my 
mind,  with  the  acarcity  in  all  food  that  was  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  country.  An  undefineable  feeling  of  apprehension  stole  over 
me,  for  a  mother's  heart  is  more  prone  than  others  to  conjure  up 
imaginings  and  forebodings  of  evil,  which  develop  themselves  more 
■trongly  in  proportion  to  the  responsibility  of  her  situation.  A 
widowed  mother  has  no  stay  to  fall  back  upon.  Famine,  I  thought, 
had  already  commented  its  ravages,  and  how  soon  they  might 
esMnd  to  our  little  village  I  knew  not. 

!  early  twilight  of  a  cold  March  evening  ■woa  iee-^min|,w« 


)  than  my  little 
As  evening  approached  the 
I  fancied,  slightly  sharpened 
gmmblings    arose    froi 
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tlie  coDUtrj.  I  woDiIeretl  at  tUe  quiet  iteeertioi)  of  titd  atEMU. 
uccuBtained,  as  I  was,  eepeciolly  at  this  time.  t«  the  toeri?  voiow 
of  children  pUjing  around.  I  closed  tho  aliuiicr.^.  thr«walitib 
taoie  tuif  on  the  £re,  a.ad  by  its  light  setaboat<iivertingliiaehlliilca% 
ia  unler  to  drive  away  Iran  their  mindfl  Uu)  tliuu^ts  u£ 
voDtcd  gloom  that  oppreseed  them,  MjelTorta  were 
to  with  the  accustomed  cheerfuhiess.  An  undeHned  feu  li 
ohiUed  the  tittle  spirits  of  my  hearth,  clemled  tJicir  Bonny  brai 
and  imparted  a  half-rGproacLful  eipraanou  to  their  bright  aj 
when  their  gaie  almost  iuitantoneouEty  met  mine.  Hunger  badl 
reality  begna  to  make  itself  Mt  ;  and  my  Gice  flual)«d  t  ' 
excitement,  oe.  turuing  tj)  a.  comer  of  the  room  where  my  younf^ 
tittle  Hany  was  sitting.  1  saw  tlie  light  of  the  Br&  refleatfld.in 
big  round  tear,  that  5tule  from  underneath  his  dark,  eye! 
My  motiier' ■  heart  could  stand  thia  no  longer.  Startingup  i 
enatching  down  hastily  my  cloak  nnd  bonnet,  I  commended  my 
to  hia  sister  Mary's  card,  and  kissing  them,  prepared  to  set  fc 
on  my  search  after  food.  My  determinaliun  caused  a  Huddu 
action  in  their  hearts,  and  amiloH  again  decorated  those  jouthft 
faces,  on  which  Gud  never  intended  gloom  long  to  dwell.  I  clOH 
the  door  behtad  ma,  and  aallicd  forth  on  my  on'aud.  Wbe^ac 
yiia  that  tny  own  mind  waa  full  of  forebodmga,  I  cannot  tell*  1 
certain  it  is  that  a,  strange  melancholy  and  silence  seemed'  to  p 
vade  tho  whole  village,  and  the  air  scorned  charged  wiUi  uuiulMi 
heamcsE.  Scarcely  any  one  was  to  be  seen,  in  the  long  etraggli 
street  that  couatituted  onr  straggling- Tillage,  1  hurried  on.  to  I 
baker's  shop  at  the  corner,  and  ontsrad  irithout  looking  to  ( 
right  OT  to  tho  left ;  but  when  once  inside  the  dooi>  I  stactal 
tho  strange  appearance  prescuteJ  to  my  gase.  The  shop  9 
there,  but  nothing  beside  saveraL  rows  of  empty  shelves  welcan 
mo.  Not  a  trace  of  bread,  flour,  cake,  or  biaeuifc,  was  to  ba  aaal 
A  famt  sickness  stole  over  my  heart  as  I  remembered  my  lit 
■ones  at  home,  Mrs.  Ilandy  responded  to  the  tiuklo  of  the  -1« 
She  gneased  my  errand,  and  shook  her  Imad. 

"We  haTe  no  bread."  aha  said, 

"  No  bread  in  the  bakehouse  !  "  I  cried. 

"  Net  a  bit :  the  toat  waa  sold  an  hour  ago." 

"  Haven't  you  a  little  meal,  or  flour,  enough  to  make  a.  lo»f  ! 

"  Not  a  morsel,  I  assure  you.     My  husband,  is  gone  to  tif  a 
get  some— he  won't  bo  back  yet  awliilc." 

I  didn't  wait  any  longer,  but  left  the  shop.    Some  of  ray  odf 
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tours  peretance.  I  thought,  are  better  provided,  and  they  will 
surely  aBsist  me  on  the  present  ocoaaion  ;  and  a  eonaoiouBneas  stole 
orer  me,  in  tlie  pride  of  my  heart,  that  often  and  often  I  had 
assiited  them  in  varioos  ways,  and  had  asked  and.  hoped  for  no 
return.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  by  no  meana  rich  ; 
petty  BbopUeepers,  workmen,  and  agricnltnral  labourers,  composed 
its  population.  Many  boasted  of  comparative  comfort,  aad  to  them 
I  resolved  to  apply.  My  first  visit  was  to  a  cottage  where  resided 
a  mau  and  Ida  wife  in  tolerable  circumatanees.  Thoy  were  past 
the  prime  of  life,  and  had  around  them  a  large  family  of  yoimg 
duldi-en.  A  light  glimmered  in  the  little  Loneysuckled  window. 
I  could  hftTe  entered  hod  I  chosen,  for  the  door  was  partly  ajar, 
Jrat  a  sort  of  presentiment  prompted  me  to  peep  through  the 
lattice  before  doing  so.  The  scene  was  infinitely  worse  than  I 
cotdd  have  anticipated.  Here  was  real  want,  not  created  by  a 
day,  but  in  the  slow  progress  of  weeks,  mingled  with  Bickncsa  and 
Buffering.  The  wife  was  pacing  the  room,  humming  snatches  of 
an  old  song  to  hush  an  infant  to  rest.  The'  father  waa  lying  on  a 
mattress  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  and  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
hands.  It  waa  only  too  apparent  that  he  had  been  weeping.  The 
ehiUten  were  assembled  one  and  all  round  tho' tittle  table  in  tlie 
centre,  dividing  between  them  what  seemed  to  bo  a  basiu  of 
grod.  Tho  soond  of  stifled  sebs  sent  me  quicldy  away — I  could 
not  intrude  there ! 

I  next  directed  lay  steps  to  some  friends  in  better  ciroum- 
etanocB.  They  were  engaged  in  dividing  a  loaf:  all  they  eoutd 
obtain  for  love  or  money.  I  offered  an  extravagant  price  for  half, 
and  was  refused  !  I  cannot  detail  all  the  heart-rending  scenes  I 
witnessed  that  night.  How  many  a  child  sobbed  itself  to  sleep 
in  "  The  Village  without  Bread !  "  How  many  a  motlier  suffered 
the  pangs  of  witnessing  Ler  offspring  starve  !  How  many  a  tear 
stole  down  the  face  of  men  whose  cheeks  had  never  perhopa  been 
moistened  for  years  !     One  little  incident  I  shall  never  forget. 

Id  a  little  hovel,  or  hut,  at  one  end  of  the  village,  resided  an 
aged  pair,  supported  solely  by  the  oiertiona  of  an  only  daughter, 
who  stitched  away  from  morning  to  night  untd  the  period  of 
scarcity  came,  and  left  the  people  no  time  to  think  of  adorning 
themselves.  Well,  the  good  girl  spent  the  savings  she  had 
bearded,  and  managed  to  provide  her  aged  parents  with  the  com- 
forts to  which  thay  had  been  aeeustomed,  until  at  last  nearly  all 
VM  gone.     On  the  night  in  queetioQ  I  turned  aside  fiotn  &«  t«b.&, 
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being  unacquainted  with  the  present  ettAe  of  the  case,  with  (ha 
iutenlioD  of  horrowiDg  sotas  kind  of  food  from  this  honest  bards 
working  girt.  I  Baw  hcf  hurrying  before  me,  in  her  Utthi  a 
cloak  aad  flaunel  petticoat,  aud  followed  instioctively.  A 
opened  the  latched  door  I  came  up.  but  in  her  eagerness 
unnoticed.  The  old  man  sat  fronting  his  aged  partner,  vriti 
folded  anna,  both  looking  meek  and  resigned,  but  still  melancbcJ 
The  cheerful  entrance  of  young  Jenny  aroused  them  Srom  ihi 
reverie. 

"Here  I  am,  father!       I've  got  something,  though  it  m 

And  ahe  drew  forth  a  little  loaf — once  to  be  procured,  at  ma 
for  two-pence,  but  for  which  she  had  doubtless  paid  an  eiorbitui 
price. 

Sreaking  it  in  two  ebe  gave  one  part  to  each  of  her  parents. 

"  X  was  so  hungry,"  she  said,  "  I  ate  a  piece  in  coming  aloi^ 
— BO  1  don't  want  any  now,"  she  continued,  turning  away.  • 

1  saw  through  the  guiltless  untruth,  and  murmuring  to  myu] 
"  May  God  reward  you  !  "  hurried  forward.  What  was  I  to  dot 
There  was  no  bread  in  the  village  ;  and  how  could  I  return  and 
fttue  my  children  with  nothing  to  give  them !  An  idea  flashflil 
across  mc,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  putting  it  in  practice.  Walking 
with  a  speed  which,  when  I  look  back  and  remember  the  distance, 
aeems  almost  incredible,  if  I  forget  to  couple  it  with  the  mother'i 
energy  that  accompanied  it,  to  the  Post  Inn,  I  boldly  adventored 
in,  and  agreed  for  a  mule.  Everything  was  dear.  I  paid  of  coi 
accordingly,  and  thus  procured  what  I  desired,  tightened  my  cl 
around  me,  aud  mounting  my  beast  prepared  to  set  forth  oa 
little  journey.  About  four  or  five  milos  from  the  town  stood. ' 
tlie  heart  of  a  wood  the  picturcBqne  old  null,  whence  the  vill 
usually  fetched  tlieir  flow.  To  this  I  resolved  to  proceed, 
last  resource  ;  scarcely  daring  to  hope  that  even  then  this  wot 
prove  successful.  It  was  now  very  late  in  the  night. 
passed   round    the    churchyard,  and  at   the   end   of  the 

eleven  o'clock  pealed  from  the  old  belfry.     The  cold  wae  i 

but  1  ascertained  this  fact,  not  from  my  own  feelings — for, 
thoughts  kept  me  warm — but  the  band  that  held  the  bridle 
numbed  and  stiff  before  I  had  got  half-way  on  my  joui 
The  moon  traced  itself  a  passage  through  patches  of  clow 
now  fleecy,  now  dark,  and  dien  rolled  freely  over  intervals  of  __, 
blue  skj  until  it  encountered  wiether  stream  of  cloods  counii 
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t  tliu  lieaveua.  All  nature  wns  ilistiDOtlj  revealed  by  its  clear 
light.  On  my  right,  tho  sea  stretched  ita  broad  ctpanse,  aiid, 
rolling  titvfards  the  shore,  dashed  up  against  the  beetling  cliff?. 
The  luoiiotoaoiis  sod  regular  tramp  of  my  four-footed  oonipaiiiou 
VBS  the  only  soimd,  besides  the  ceaselese  murmuriug  of  the  waves 
aa  they  brolie  against  the  rocta,  which  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
night.  On  the  hedges  a  sharp  honr-frost  was  setting,  threading 
die  branehes  with  little  iuicles,  and  making  the  boughs  resemble 
fttringa  of  pearls,  on  which  the  moon's  rays  ghttered  and  sparkled 
brightly.  My  imagination,  reverting  from  the  scenes  of  misery  I 
had  just  qiutted,  seemed  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  charms  which 
nature  uofolded  around,  The  cahn  peaceful  beauty  of  the  land- 
Bcapc  haionoaised  admirably  with  IJie  melancholy  oast  of  my 
thoughts.  The  stillness  that  reigned  over  all,  the  perfect  hush 
that  pervaded  the  whole  flood  of  clear  bracing  air,  scarcely  ruffled 
by  the  slightest  night-breeze,  left  me  at  perfect  liberty  to  indulge 
ntiiatcrrupted  in  my  reverie.  ^Before  me  rose  the  dark  mass 
formed  by  the  wood,  within  whose  precincts  stood  the  mill.  The 
treea,  though  leafless,  presented  nevertheless  a  dense  impenetrable 
barrier  to  further  view.  An  undulating  line  marked  where  the 
scene  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills.  I  now  approached  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  my  journey,  formed  by  the  stream,  which  I 
TFAs  conipelled  to  cross  before  I  could  possibly  gain  the  wood. 
This  obstQcic,  indeed,  as  all  others,  had  wholly  escaped  my 
memory.  The  waters  were  swollen  by  tho  winter  rains,  and 
flowed  sullenly  down  between  steep  banks.  As  I  reached  the 
brink  I  remember  that  I  paused  for  a  moment,  struck  even  then 
with  tho  rich  beauty  of  the  scenery  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
in  its  passage.  The  trees,  wiUows,  and  brambles  grew  on  the  top 
<^  the  bank,  and  bending  forward  oa  either  side  almost  met  at  the 
lop,  and  formed  archways  and  arbours  all  up  the  stream,  and  these 
the  rays  of  the  moon  threaded  through  and  through,  shedding  little 
patches  of  silver  light,  and  disclosing  the  wild  weeds  and  mosses 
and  lichens  that  grew  all  down  the  bank  and  dipped  into  the 
waters  aa  they  rolled  restlessly  on.  Here  a  dark  stump  of  a 
willow  tree,  shorn  of  its  branches,  projected  far  into  the  stream, 
and,  seen  by  the  ghostly  light  of  the  moon,  resembled,  to  my  dis- 
turbed imagination,  the  dark  outline  of  a  man,  bending  over  and 
striving  to  peer  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  stream.  The  spot 
"it  adapted  for  a  crossing  was  situated  much  lower  down  than 
~i  I  first  halted  ;  so  descending  from  my  patient  mAe,  \  \ft\ 
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licr  along  without  the  ttti)  hedge  ot  willows  aiul  bramliii^s  tliat 
darkeottl  the  streun,  and  fancjiog  aa  1  sdmnced  all  kinds  « 
atrango  adrenluree  and  inipeading  dangers.  Looking  back,  1  h  ^^ 
'  >  felt  inclined  to  wonder  that  without  any  thought  I  veutiud 
■Icno  in  a  spot  which  had  frequently  been  the  Bceno  of  crinw 
Not  for  from  where  I  then  stood  waa  situated  the  pit,  down  whioi 

es  had  thrown  a  young  creature  for  whom  ho  had  u  _^ 
pnifes^  attachment  ;  and  in  the  waters  of  that  aame  porliB^ 
atrcnni  a  pedlar  had  been  found.  |«le  and  cold,  mtirdered  I 
rullinn«,  in  the  ilead  of  the  night,  for  a  little  gold  he  poBBeese 
Bat,  whenever  I  felt  my  courage  aioking,  I  BOnt  my  thoughft 
back  to  that  little  room  where  those  who  called  me  mother  w 
■waiting  my  return  with  fowl. 

1  now  reached  the  spot  where  I  was  to  cross.  The  steppi&j 
stoDOs  were  covered  by  the  swollen  waters.  I  paused,  but  on 
for  an  instant.  Taking  ofi'  my  shoes  and  stockinge,  and  gotherii 
up  my  clothes  i-ound  me,  I  prepared,  still  leading  my  dumb  gmH 
pom'on,  to  step  into  the  stream.  Thecoldof  thewntersstmck  throagl 
my  hcate<l  frame,  and  I  shuddered  involuntarily,  hut  a  little  n 
seemed  suddenly  to  echo  from  some  neighbouring  nook,  whiap 
ing  softly,  "  Mother."  So  I  vaded  through  aud  reached  the  oj 
posite  bank  in  safety.  I  now  remounted  my  mule,  and  pro 
on  over  a  pathway  towards  the  wood,  which  lay  at  no  great  i 
tance.  Very  soon  1  had  entered  its  precincts,  and  waa  riding  U 
n  path  between  rows  of  every  description  of  tall  trees,  with  me 
branehea  interlacing  each  other  above  and  diaclosing  betwea 
their  leafless  boughs  the  blue  heuTens  over  head.  Tho  o 
road  waa  winding.  Once,  as  I  turned  an  abrupt  corner,  I  e 
a  glimpse  of  the  desired  haven  seen  in  the  full  hroai  g^lnre  of  tt 
moon's  rays.  Then,  again,  it  was  lost  to  view.  My  heart  be 
(jnickly  and  more  quickly  at  each  slow  step  of  my  tardy  hut  snl 
footed  beast.  At  length,  emerging  upon  an  open  glade,  I  htt 
the  rippling  of  the  gushing  waters  that  turned  the  wheel,  and  tu 
the  dear  old  mill  with  a  bright  light  huruing  in  its  window  as  If  ( 
Welcome  me  at  my  approach.  The  recollection  of  the  joy  I  eiM 
ricuced  at  that  moment  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  memoir^ 
many  auhsequent  periods  of  happiness.  It  waa  pure,  intense  ddigt 
which  I  have  often  sought,  but  never  succeeded  in  tasting  a_ 
at  least,  in  the  eicitement  of  the  moment,  so  it  seemed.  One 
within  sight  of  the  mill,  all  apprehension  of  its  not  containing  w 
J  desired  vanished.    I  felt  perfectly  secure,  and  nccordingly  sou 
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lo  haBten  the  motions  of  my  mnlo.  Poor  creftture  !  it  appeared  to 
underBtacd  my  impatience,  and  actually,  as  I  imagined,  seemed  to 
quicken  ilB  pace  to  a  trot,  and  at  length  1  indeed  stood  close  under 
shelter  of  the  mill,  and  bounding  to  the  ground  prepared  to  open 
the  wicker  gftte.  The  sound  of  my  mnlc'a  hoofs  had  already  notified 
our  approach,  for  the  light  disappeared  from  the  tipper  window,  and 
emerging  again  below,  at  the  little  door,  revealed  the  portly  dimen- 
aionB  of  the  raUler,  whom  I  could  have  embraced  as  be  stood,  his 
garments  white  with  the  traces  of  what  I  had  come  to  seek. 

He  professed,  as  well  he  might,  considerable  astonishment  at 
my  visit ;  bnt,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  tarried  liflle  to  exchange 
compliments  or  words.  Aeoordingly,  having  provided  myself  with 
a  bushel  or  two  of  flour — all  he  could  bo  induced  to  spare  me — with 
a,  bag  of  meal,  which,  after  extorting  an  extravagant  price  for 
it,  he  assiatoJ  mo  to  place  on  the  mnle,  I  prepared  to  find  my 
way  back  again  to  the  village.  The  journey  home,  bo  great  was 
my  impatience  to  be  there,  appeared  infinitely  longer  than  that 
from  the  village  to  the  mill,  so  mueh  quicker  did  mj  imagination 
rarry  me  than  my  mule,  to  where  I  had  left  my  little  ones  hunger- 
ing. And  now  all  manner  of  probahiHtiea  and  improbabilities  be- 
gan to  flash  across  my  mind.  I  fancied  what  might  have  occurred, 
what  ilangera  miglft  not  have  come  upon  them  during  my  protracted 
stay.  Of  these  the  principal  was  fire.  I  felt  my  cheek  flush  with 
a  deeper  hue  as  1  began  to  fancy  the  cottage  smoking  and  flames 
bursting  forth  from  our  windows  ;  but  I  wiU  not  continue  the  pic- 
ture. With  such  presentiments  and  forebodings  I  continued  to 
tortnre  myself,  until  I  nearly  reached  the  village,  whore  I  began 
to  fee!  somewhat  reassured  by  the  pence  reigning  around,  exactly 
the  same  as  when  I  left  it.  The  night  was  very  far  advanced, 
and  1  hnrricd  on  through  the  silent  and  deserted  hamlet  to  our 
little  cottage.  Not  a  sound  came  from  within,  not  a  voice  was 
heard.  I  paused-^I  listened  and  could  not  detect  a  movement. 
Suddenly  lifting  the  latch,  I  peeped  in,  almost  afr^d  to  advance;  o, 
few  embers  dying  in  the  bottom  of  the  grate  east  a  faint  glare 
through  the  apartment,  and  disclosed  my  two  poor  children  stretched 
East  asleep,  side  by  side  on  the  floor.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
waken  them  up,  bnt  I  restrained  myself,  and  after  having  bent 
softly  over  them  to  kiss  their  calm  brows,  and  listen  to  their  gentle 
breathing,  set  about  prepnrjpg  them  some  cakes.  The  fire  soon 
blazed  cheerfidly,  and  I  was  not  long  in  dashing  ug  aomiAtoii, 
which  I  knew  would  prove  acceptable  to  my  ckWite^  iS'itt  "isKv-c 
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long  fast,  WLcQ  smoking  hot,  tLey  were  jilaeed  on  the  table. 
1  gctilly  awakcncil  tlie  sleepers ;  anil  well  do  I  remember  iho 
iatensc  relish  with  ivliich  the  supper,  moislcneil  by  a.  little  milk, 
waa  devoured.  Bui  amid  m;  plenty  I  thought  of  some  that  were 
atarvin;^  ;  so,  gathering  up  two  portious  of  flour  along  with  a  littlfl 
meal,  1  again  set  forth  to  give  a  part  to  those  who  were  suffering  » 
neoi  me.  1  need  uot  dwofi  on  their  burst  of  gratitude  for  this  un.-v 
ospectcd  deliverance  from  starvation  ;  I  need  uot  repeat  th^ 
tJtaokfgivings.  They  are  cberisheil  in  my  bosom  along  with  the 
recollection  of  every,  the  most  trifling  incident,  which  occurred 
durbg  my  ramble  through  "  Our  Village  Without  Bread." 
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Though  iu  whut  relates  to  the  progress  of  commerce,  tliia 
country  has,  for  centuiies,  tukeu  the  lead  of  all  otliera,  it  happetB 
tliat  in  the  project  of  throwing  open  the  Japanese  market  to  tlift 
civlliecd  world,  several  other  nations  have  outstripped  us.  Aeoi- 
deut  may,  in  part,  account  for  this  ;  Sir  John  Bnvia,  Governor  rf 
Hong  Kong,  whether  acting  under  instructions  from  home  nc 
guided  simply  by  his  own  discretion,  intended  after  delivoring  op 
Chusan  to  the  Chinciie,  to  proceed  straight  to  Jeildu,  to  renew,  ^> 
possible,  our  trade  with  the  insular  Empire.  He  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  this  design  by  the  occurrence  of  the  CanlDBi 
riots,  wbicb,  requiring  his  immediate  atteutiou,  detained  him  in  tlift 
Chinese  waters  till  all  chance  of  taking  precedence  in  negotiatloiU 
was  lost. 

Commodore  Biddle  in  the  "  Columbus,"  eighty-gun  ship,  audi 
Captain  Palding  In  the  ■'  Vinceunes,"  have  proceeded  to  Japan  oo 
Uie  part  of  tlie  United  States,  together  with  Bcar-Admiral  C(   " 
in  the  "  Cloopatre,"  on  the  part  of  France.     What  auccees 
attended  the  American  Envoy  has  not  yet  transpired*,  but 


♦  We  h«Te  rioee  learned,  that,  tliougli  Uio  Ameriimu  Commodore  «» 
trWitBd  wiUi  much  politenMs,  he  was  refoscd  jfflrmi»sinu  to  trade.     At  tba 
WnB  time,  it  wna  (jnile  evident,  from  the  langnnge  aiid  luauner  of  the  ull' 
rities,  that  they  would  bavo  been  much  better  pleased  laid  the  answer  of 
'■"""t  lieeu  nllojellipr  difToreul. 
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haa  readied  Eui'ope  that  tho  French  negotiator  lias  completely 
failed  and  quitted  tlie  field  of  his  enl«rpriso  in  dudgeon.  The  faet, 
nUoulil  it  prove  to  be  so,  would  cicite  no  surprise  in  ua,  bccnuae 
ibough  the  Japanese  Government  liiay  bo  kept  tolerably  well- 
informed  respecting  tbe  relative  power  and  iniportanee  of  the 
European  nations  by  the  Dutcb  prisoners  in  DoEirai,  it  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  ehow  any  great  deference  for  Franco,  from  the 
Fact  of  its  having  little  trade  and  no  settlements  in  the  East. 
Even  the  Americans,  we  fancy,  will  find  it  difficult  to  render  their 
pretensions  intelb'giblc.  For,  although  in  reality  they  earry  on 
a  considerable  traffic  nt  Canten,  and  often  traverse  the  great 
Northera  Pacific,  they  have  appeared  much  too  recently  in  the 
further  East  to  hnveiiiade  any  deep  impression  on  tbe  minds  of  a 
people  who  look  with  so  much  reverence  on  antiquity  and  the  long 
traditions  of  empii-e. 

Events,  the  import  of  wbicb  cannot  be  misunderstood,  Jiavc 
rendered  the  Japanese  familiar  with  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
From  their  oceaa-girt  fastnesses  they  watehed  with  no  small 
degree  of  anxiety  the  progress  of  our  contest  with  the  Chinese, 
and,  no  doubt,  fully  expected  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  bo  brought 
to  a  oonduaioa,  they  would  themselves  be  honoured  with  a  visit  by 
tlie  British  squadron.  When,  instead  of  pushing  onr  advantages  in 
that  direction,  and  making  our  success  in  one  country  a  lever  with 
ifbioh  to  lift  its  nest-door  neighbour  out  of  tbe  circle  of  its  ancient 
policy,  they  beheld  us  tm-n  our  faces  westward  and  retire  con- 
tent«»d  towards  India,  they  must  surely  huvo  appreciated  eui'  for^ 
bearance,  and  been  convinced  that  we  were  very  little  disposed  to 
«stend  our  coranaercial  influence  through  the  terror  of  our  arms. 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  character  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, and  tho  exclusive  foreign  policy  to  wbicb  it  has  heeji  a  slave 
for  centuries,  we  might  have  been  judged  excusable  had  w& 
converted  our  success  in  the  Chinese  war  into  a  diplomatic 
argument  at  Jeddo.  The  happiness  nnd  prosperity  of  political 
communities  depend  almost  entirely  on  mutual  intercoui'se,  and 
where  nations  are  brought  in  contact  by  cii-cumstances,  inter- 
course there  must  be,  friendly  or  unfriendly.  Hitherto  the 
condition  of  the  world  has  been  such  as  to  permit  tbe  Japanese 
ijuietly  to  enjoy  their  solitude  ;  their  custom  has  not  been  wanted 
by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But  tbe  case  is  different  now  ;  and  it  will  speedily  appear  that 
0  preserve  tbe  exclusion  of  tlie  Japaueee  ia\ca  WX  "" ' 
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most  triuiupbant  success  in  a  contest  with  tiie  civilised  wtwld. 
Koir,  as  tliis  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  it  may  mtliout  much 
temerity  l>c  predictcil,  that  the  eicliuive  extern  of  the  JapaneM 
must  speedily  be  aLundgned ;  nnd  at  the  instance  of  no  nation  is  it 
so  likely  to  bo  readily  given  np  as  at  that  of  the  English.  Thoj 
see  us  doily  drawing  newer  and  nearer  to  them,  multiplying  oW 
|KMnts  pf  contact  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  eEtablishiug  fr«k 
colonies  in  the  groat  Southern  FnciSc,  ohtaining  a  firm  footing  a 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  even  eompeUing  the  Duteb,  hy  tiM 
enlightened  liberality  of  our  own  proceedings,  to  i^liuquieli  i' 
narrow  policy  and  range  themselves  among  the  partisans  of  free 
trade.  These  things  they  cannot  but  see,  and  being  an  acute  aj 
logical  peiple  they  mugt  draw  the  right  inferwcea  from  thenr. 
How,  in  fact,  are  the  tcndoneios  of  commerco  to  be  checked  ( 
mercantile  navy  ivili  Bpringnp  in  the  Eafltem  seas,  which,  ^raadlnf 
Us  operations  rapidly,  will  in  a  short  time  be  precipitated  npOD 
Japan,  without  the  guarantee  of  treaties,  without  the  ebedu  t 
imposed  by  the  formalities  of  diplomacy,  and,  what  ia  mudi  t»OTe>  J 
without  the  superintendence  of  British  residents  or  cc 
interposition  is  bo  constantly  necessary  between  our  daring  ou 
somewhat  lawless  commercial  adventurers  and  the  half-civilisei 
races  of  Asia. 

In  aU  respects,  therefore,  it  appears  to  us  highly  desirable  ti 
a  commercial  nussion  should  at  once  he  sent  to  Japan.     We  are 
course  aware  that  goTernmenta  move  slowly,  and  that  we  are  a 
advocating  &  course,  the  entering  upon    which  would 
unusual  vigour.     The  resolution  will  be  necessary  not  vterelj  tl 
make  progress  but  to  abandon  the  usual  route  and  move  witF  * 
an  entirely  new  chclo.     It  happens,  moreover,  that  all  other  mi 
time  communities  have  already  shown  a  dispoBition  to  look  n 
extreme  jealousy  on  our  proceedings  in  that  quarter  ;  ia  i 
instances  heca.use  they  have  failed  themaelvea,  in  others  b 
our  immense  prosperity  gives  them  umbrage. 

It  was  contended,  when  the  idea  of  the  mission  fii'st  taadt 
appearance  in  the  EngUsh  journals,  that  we  possessed  no  e 
wluitsoever  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  Japan,  which  ] 
possession  bad  caused  the  Butch  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  patriiDosn' 
but  llie  notion  of  right  is  exceedingly  imperfect  in  some  men  ;  £ 
appear  to  persuade  themselves,  when  they  happen  to  have  «ujoj 
surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  any  Itind  of  advantage  whatsoeTOr,  tbi 
it  belongs  to  them  of  right,  and  look  upon  all  those  as  iuteri^ 
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a  betray  any  incliuatLan  tu  become  their  rirals.  Thus  a  kind 
l^manifesto  waa  put  forward  by  the  Dutch  government,  througli 
"i  German  papers,  in  reply  to  the  articles  of  the  Morning 
ynicU,  conteudiug  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  HoUaad 
|it4^(»o  OS  ID  Japan  with  all  the  arts  and  influence  in  her  power. 
e  documents  were  easily  met  and  refuted  on  this  side  of  the 
lel;  npon  which  a  new  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted. 
BCting  to  fall  in  completely  willi  our  views,  the  Dutch  advo- 
\,  who  had  now  received  &eah  instructions,  informed  the 
1  Uiat  Hollnnd  had  antieipated  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain, 
,i  began  as  early  as  1843  to  use  its  beat  efforts  for  the  auWerBJon 
}  tiie  exclusive  system  in  Japan.  In  that  year,  it  ia  affirmed, 
i  the  conclusion  of  our  peace  with  China,  the  King  of 
e  NeUierlands  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Sovereign  of  Japan,  touching 
'Ay  on  the  hereditary  policy  of  the  empire,  alluding  to  the  causes 
in  wliich  it  originated,  and  dwelling  at  length  on  the  circumstances 
which  now,  in  tho  nineteenth  century,  convinced  the  Dutch  monarch 
tlwt  perse vei-ance  in  that  jwUcy  was  at  once  unwise  and  imprao- 

kj^bia  epistle,  it  is  said,  haring  been  conveyed  to  Nangasaki,  was 
"ntlatdd  by  tlie  proper  interpreters  into  the  Japanese  language, 
1  in  due  time  laid  before  the  sovereign.  The  Dutch,  howovor, 
"»  reepeoled  anywhere,  are  held  ia  supreme  contempt  by  the 
Be,  who  keep  them  coopod  up  in  Dezima  like  baboons,  and 
■tanly  expose  them,  for  their  own  sport,  to  all  kinds  of  indig' 
insnlta.  It  was  scarcely,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  in 
■question,  to  be  expected  (bat  tho  Dutch  king's  letter  shouSd  meet 
with  «pcedy  or  much  attenticm,  no  importance  being  attached  to 
uny  communication  from  that  people  or  its  rulers.  Accordingly  it 
was  tltrown  aside  for  two  years,  pai-tly,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
considered  impertinent  in  the  prince  of  a  petty  state  to  vulture 
upon  advising  so  great  an  emperor,  and  partly  because  tho  counsel 
itsdf  was  impalatable.  His  Netherliinds  Majesty,  reviewing  the 
»  aspect  of  passing  events,  invited  tho  Japanese  Emperor 
ue  witJi  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  exolusivo  system  was 
JpliHiger  politic  or  safe  ;  that  Great  Britain,  having  Hong  Kong 
J  Onosan  in  its  possesion,  and  projecting  much  of  its  maritime 
strength  eastward,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  soon  come  in  contact 
with  the  last — in  a  geographical  sense — of  the  Asiatic  nations, 
Umd  force  it,  ni^em  voimns,  into  intercourse. 

my  things    concur  to  give  this    estraordinarj  e^iiaUc 
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apocrrplinl  air.  Hitherto  tlio  Dutch,  we  know,  have  iilir»y», 
anotm  themsclTcs  tnost  relurtaot  to  offend,  in  a.ny  war,  the  pW' 
jiidices  of  llieir  Japanese  patrons,  who  would  appear  to  tuloiftt^^ 
them  mereljr  oti  account  of  their  superior  meomiees  ami  timiditji 
It  does  not  agree  at  all  with  the  proceedings  of  a  sordid  natioiV 
tliu^  Tolimtaril)-  to  place  itself  in  a  conilitioD  to  suffer  loss,  dace^ 
aupposing  their  suggestions  to  he  unwelcome,  the  probability  VU 
that  it  would  lead  to  their  immediate  exclusion  with  tlie  reeL 
Coiiaequently  wo  tuiut  cither  holicvc  tliat  the  letl 
tent,  or  that,  in  beiog  traasialed  into  Japanese,  it  underwent  9 
ninny  roodificationa,  llmt  it  could  no  logger  ho  aoid  to  haTi 
(>nianatcd  from  Holland.  Throughout  the  Gaet  interpreters 
actuated  by  one  spirit,  which  is  to  give,  on  all  occasions,  satb 
1  to  their  principal  employers,  particularly  when  these  happoB 
bo  princes.  They  will  convert  a  present  into  tribute,  and  » 
mere  compliment  into  an  net  of  political  submissiou.  By  tliCH 
moans  the  Emperor  of  Chion  Was  kept  during  the  whole  wu  ii 
ignorance  of  our  views  and  propositions,  as  well  as  of  the  mean 
at  our  command  for  enforcing  compliance  with  them.  He  thoDgU 
we  asked  something  extremely  unreasonable,  and  that  we  were  bid 
a  weak  and  contemptible  baudfol  of  barbarians,  whom  a  fei 
spirited  proclamations,  interlarded  plentifully  with  abuse,  i 
send  back  to  their  obscure  haunts  in  the  west.  The  same  course 
no  doubt,  is  pursued  in  Japan,  particularly  towards  personB  Uk 
helpless  as  the  Dutch,  who  can  only  infer  from  the  replies  thg 
i-eceivo  which  of  their  papers  reach  the  royal  hands,  and  lioi| 
much  of  them  has  been  fairly  represented.  Supposing  the  Jtviii 
prince,  therefore,  to  have  written  a  letter,  there  are  a  thonsan 
chances  to  one  against  its  having  reached  its  destination,  at  leu 
in  anything  like  its  original  form,  But  they  who  invented  ih 
application — provided  it  was  invented — were  equally  capable  4 
inventing  a  reply;  and  accordingly  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  hanni 
applied  himself  during  two  whole  years  to  the  study  of  the  I>ut« 
king's  communication,  returned  precisely  such  an  anavrer  ii 
might  have  been  from  the  first  anticipated.  He  reminded  tb 
Hollanders  of  the  humble  permission  they  enjoyed  to  cany  on  I 
lunitcil  trade  with  his  country,  and  hinted  that  they  hod  better  V 
oontout  with  that.  With  regard  to  the  general  question,  th 
imperial  logician  maintained,  that  in  order  to  promote  the  poac 
and  prosperity  of  any  country,  there  is  nothing  so  efficaciotu  i 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  o\;  in  other  words,  that  c 
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lietwoen  stale  and  state  Is  a  thing  to  be  most  BeJuloualy  avoideJ. 
Referring  to  tlie  case  of  China,  he  contended  that,  had  the  English 
never  Leen  suffered  to  trade  there,  and  settle  in  great  numbers  at 
Canton,  quarrela  could  never  have  liappeued  ;  and  if  they  had, 
tliat  our  eonntrymcn  could  not  Lave  been  in  possesaion  of  the 
force  necessary  to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and 

We  greatly  douht  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  future  history  of  Japan  ivlll  not  go  to  confirm  it. 
People  always  reason  incorrectly  when  they  perceive  hut  a  small 
part  of  the  case  under  review,  and  seek  pedantically  to  apply  the 
maxims  of  the  past  to  new  times  and  altered  circumstances. 
Japan  could  very  well  maintain  its  contemptuous  isolation,  when 
it  lay  enveloped  almost  in  the  mists  of  fable,  and  was  forgotten  by 
the  i-est  of  mankind  when  making  up  their  comniereial  or  political 
speculations.  It  seemed  like  a  floating  empire,  which  drifted 
ftway  as  people  endeavoured  to  approach  it,  and  had  no  stability 
or  powerful  attraction.  A  solitary  navigator,  once  or  twice  in  a 
century,  caught  a  glimpse,  perhaps,  of  its  disforested  hills,  or 
blue  towering  volconic  peaks,  npjienring  through  clouds  and 
vapoure,  and  invested  with  much  of  the  beauty  and  ehadowiaess 
of  B  dream.  Commerce  with  such  a  place  was  hardly  thought  of 
Rumour  represented  the  people  as  fierce  and  inhospitable,  intent 
oa  accomplishing  the  designs  of  their  government,  and  either  too 
poor  to  support  a  lucrative  trade,  or  too  savage  to  render  it 
practicable. 

Henceforward  the  case  will  be  altogether  different.  The  seas 
by  which  the  .'apanese  isles  are  encircled  have  olready  been  visited 
by  so  many  British  vessels,  that  their  numbers  inspire  the  govern- 
ment with  terror,  and  set  it  about  fortifying  its  ports  and  all 
accessible  approaches.  Year  after  year  our  whalers  and  mer- 
chantmen are  driven  in  increasing  multitudes,  by  stress  of  weather 
or  lack  of  provisions,  on  the  shores  of  Japan  ;  and  these  accidents, 
already  alarming  to  a  timid  court,  will  annually  be  further  multi- 
plied, until,  out  of  this  class  of  circumstances  alone,  the  necessity 
of  intercourse  will  arise,  or  the  pretext  for  hostile  collision.  The 
logic,  therefore,  attributed  to  the  Japanese  emperor  desorvOB  but 
liltle  credit  for  conclusiveness,  and  we  advise  his  Majesty  to  recon- 
sider it,  before  events  change  his  comedy  info  tragedy.     Nothing 

I  pi-event  the  passage  of  merchantmen  through  those  seas, 
an,  French,  Danes,  and  others,  attracted  bj  cowi- 
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mercial  Gntcrprisc,  will  perpetuallj  viat  tlie  neightooriug  eouts 
•nd  ibtonds  ;  aud  Japtiicse  hoBpitallty  will  be  ttixod,  perkspi 
bcyooJ  iu  pow«r>^  of  «-ndurBiii.-e,  by  these  promiacuous  haries  of 
visitors,  wbo,  till  their  proocudings  elisJl  be  placcJ  under  the  ixnt 
trol  of  regular  law  and  authcritj,  will  often  conduct  ll«Jiis»lv(« 
little  better  than  pirutee. 

!t  ia  not  of  course  any  portion  of  our  duty  to  give  Idaaons  ti 
political  ecouomy  to  the  Japanese,  and  teach  them  how  thoy  f 
to  meet  the  wants  of  tbeir  iucreaBiog  populn(ioD>  But  aociety 
there  regulated  by  the  aaiue  lavs  as  everywhere  else,  and  th(^^ 
operation,  whether  understood  or  not,  will  be  Uie  same.  Alrcaj 
lias  the  necessity  been  felt  of  haviug  recourse  to  arti^ial  m"" 
for  equalising  labour  and  aubBistcoce,  Of,  in  other  words,  it  is 
by  murder  that  the  ioercasc  of  tlie  people  can  he  restrAiaed  wi 
the  litaits  pi'eeciibed  by  the  productivcuese  of  tiic  soil.  This 
cletrly  an  unoatwal  state  of  tlungs.  The  industrious  claswa  a 
not  wanting  in  energy  and  enterprise,  ajid  would  be  able,  if  i 
obstrudted  by  their  government,  to  provide  amply  for  the  childM 
they  bring  into  the  world.  But  they  £nd  their  exertiouB  limiU 
by  law.  Children  are  bom  to  them,  and  Ihey  are  well  acqnaink 
with  the  means  by  wbidi  they  might  maintain  them  ii  ' 
and  comfort.  Around  tlicm  lio  scattered  in  profusion  tl 
of  foreign  commerce,  which,  if  p^mitted  to  he  touched  by 
hand  of  art,  would  immediately  be  transmuted  into  riches, 
might  be  stored  up  as  an  unfailing  resource,  both  for  individoai 
nnd  the  state.  Owing,  however,  to  most  unsound  mannu 
policy,  they  are  compelled  to  re-enact  the  fable  of  Tantalus: 
bchoU  abundance  in  various  forms  surrounding  aud  tempting  tbe 
but  always  escaping  their  grasp  ;  to  feel  the  waters  of  pl« 
surging  upwards  to  their  lips,  but  still  never  to  be  tasted  by  tb 
or  tbeir  famihes.  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  tfaey  iI 
bo  Baid  almost  to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  an  iaolal 
people,  forbidden  to  derive  aid  from  others,  or  to  call  into  1^ 
assistance  the  multiplied  resources  of  cirihsatlon.  Thoy 
made  experimentally,  and  at  their  own  cost,  the  discovery. t! 
19  not  good  for  a  nation  to  stand  alone,  because,  in  addition  to 
other  evils  which  must  flow  inevitably  from  such  a  poaitiw,  it, 
deprived  of  tbe  impulse  of  emulation,  one  of  the  moat  powt 
piinciplea  by  which  an  individual  or  society  can  be  influenceiL 

Unfortunately,  none  of  those  who  have  hitherto  cnjojod 
advantage  of  contemplating  Japaneso  society  on  the  spot  have 
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eessed  llie  intelligence  to  comprehend  it.  Travellers  find  it  much 
eaaier,  as  well  as  more  conducive  to  popularity,  to  delineate  the 
oddides  of  a  country,  to  dwell  on  its  grotesqui;uess,  on  its  extrava- 
gance, on  iu  strange  practicoa,  on  ite  wild  and  inoDLcrent  beliefs, 
than  to  esplain  the  principles  on  which  its  Bystem  of  civUisation 
reposes,  BJtd  hare  to  view  those  hidden  springs  which,  moving  all 
claesBS  alike,  produce  whatever  changes  or  improvements  are  wit- 
nessed in  tlie  nation.  Even  Kcempfer,  in  other  respects  a  judicious 
man,  was  wholly  incapable  of  executing  this  task.  Of  politics, 
properly  so  called,  he  understood  httle,  and  hie  successors,  much 
less  excusably,  have  been  still  more  ignorant  in  this  respect  than 
he.  It  is,  accordingly,  very  far  from  certain  that  we  are  ae- 
i)uninted  with  the  genuine  character  of  Japanese  society,  though 
many  of  its  peculiarities  we,  of  course,  know.  This  want  of  fami- 
liarity villi  (he  internal  structure  of  the  nationsl  mind  must,  to  a 
ceitun  extent,  disqualify  us  for  drawing  coiTect  inferences  respect- 
ing  the  conduct  of  its  government  or  people  in  certain  circum- 
stances ;  but  of  thus  much  we  are  sure,  tJist  interest  there,  as 
elaeirhere,  predominates  upon  the  whole,  and  that  what  men 
believe  to  be  for  their  good  they  will  do. 

Now  when  experieueo  hns  shown  that  the  existiug  fields  of 
industry  are  inadequate  to  the  support  of  tlic  population,  the 
government,  however  callous  or  despotic,  must  soonci'  or  later  be 
forced  to  open  up  otiiers.  Internal  trade  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  tried  to  the  utmost ;  in  all  hriinchoa  of  agriculture 
great  progress  has  been  made  ;  the  seas,  lakes,  and  livers  of  the 
cooBtry  have  been  resorted  to  for  tlie  provisions  they  supply,  and 
y«t  there  are  more  mouths  Uian  means,  in  consequence  of  which 
iatoiBe  dissatisfaction  prevails  universally.  The  people  feel  that  b. 
grievous  injustice  is  done  them,  They  are  not  ignorant  that  all 
tlie  neighbouring  nations  carry  on  a  profitable  intercourse  with  the 
w«Bt,  and  they  are  conscious  that  nothing  hut  a  barbarous  and 
aiitjqnated  regulation  prevents  their  enriching  themselves  also. 
Accordingly  they  seize  on  every  opportunity  of  convincing  the 
Baropeans  who  accidentally  visit  them,  that  they  ardently  desire 
to  cseape  from  their  anti-social  state,  and  be  peiTuitfed  to  mnnufac- 
tare,  and  buy  and  sell,  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nor,  in  giving 
this  evidence  of  their  feeling  and  desires,  are  they  at  all  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  since  tliey  do  it  at  considerable  peril, 
br  if  detected  by  any  government  functionary  they  would,  in  all 

"""lood,  he  severely  punished. 
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I   COUUERCE   IX  JAFAS. 


The  trailing  prupunBity  must,  conscqucnlly,  be  strong  in  lUeiii 
to  ruBist  so  powerful  n  couDtcr-influenco  ;  aud  it  i^  u|ioii  this  feel- 
ing chiefly  ihat  we  rely  in  oui-  project  for  Bubverting  the  coninier- 
cial  laws  of  the  empire.  Beepotism,  however  active  or  wide-spread 
may  be  its  operation,  ia  not  all-powerful,  but  after  modif/mg 
society  to  a  given  point  and  almost  crushing  its  best  energies,  is 

iutod  upon  by  the  popular  will,  and  constrained  by  a  sort  iL 
raocbonical  necessity  to  moderate  iU  pressure.  This  is  the  fi^ 
tlAge  of  reform  in  absolute  govemmentE,  and  it  is  now  takiiR 
place  in  Japan.  Tlie  prohibition  made  against  holding  commeraj 
vith  foreigners  has  lost  all  force  but  that  of  a  traditioaal  practice 
which  its  best  and  ablest  advocates  find  it  difficult  to  defend.  Ta 
the  fear  of  war  or  invasiun  the  Emperor  need   not  have  li&d 

ourse,  in  his  communication  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlan^ 
supposing  him  really  to  bavo  made  any.  because  there  is  no  quu^ 

n  of  hostilities.  All  that  European  nations  desire,  is,  the  libetlji 
to  barter  the  commoditiea  of  the  west  for  those  produced  by  hil 
own  subjects,  who  are  no  less  anxious  to  enjoy  the  same  ptivilegalb^ 
Commerce  is  never  in  itself  the  cause  of  contest,  but  rather  the 
preventive  j  though  unwise  or  flagitious  goveniraents  may  peaj 
vort  it  from  its  original  design,  and  turn  into  a  curse  what  vrdS 
meant  to  be  a  blessing,  Wiat,  in  fact,  can  be  more  peacefol  that 
the  act  of  buying  and  selling  ?  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  eStit 
'  1  which  what  one  gains  the  other  must  lose  ;  on  the  eontraiyi 
when  men  bring  their  goods  into  the  market,  and  effect  oM 
exchange  either  for  other  commodities  or  for  money,  both  paitil^ 
are  benefited,  and  generally  go  away  content.  This  the  •TaponeH 
people  believe.  It  is  the  government  only  that  withholds  nl 
assent  from  the  preposition,  and  denies  what  to  the  rest  of  nun 
hind  is  self-evident.  M 

Formerly,  when  Russia  fient  a  mission  to  Jeddo,  the  exdoaW 
system  was  veiled  under  a  very  flimsy  pretext  j  the  JapaWM 
rulers  pretending  that  their  country  was  too  poor  to  cany^nfl 
lucrative  trade  with  so  wealthy  and  vast  an  empire  as  RasaM| 
Mr.  Von  Rcsenofi^,  though  he  saw  through  the  sophistry,  lifl 
received  no  instructions  to  resent  it,  and  departed  as  he  exnfl 
bearing  back  the  Czar's  presents  along  with  him.  In  truth,  h(M 
ever,  Japan  ia  far  from  being  a  poor  country.  Nearly  all  tM 
islands  aljuund  wiih  mines  of  the  precious  metala  :  gold,  silvcM 
copper  ;  and  its  foi'Qsta  with  fhe  noblest  timber  and  the  richMJ 
gimis.     It  grows  the  tinest  rice  in  Asia,  and  abounds  to  iucii  M 


} 
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extent  with  provisions  that  it  was.  at  one  time,  able  to  supply  tlie 
wants  of  the  whole  Indian  Archipelago,  Tliis  may,  by  some,  bo 
lliought  inccrusi stent  with  what  we  have  remarked  above,  on  the 
incapacity  of  the  country  to  maintain  its  iiihabitanta.  But  no  fact 
is  mure  common.  We  daily  behold  ships  laden  with  corn  and 
Other  agricultural  produce  leaving  tlie  ports  of  a  kingdom  iu  which 
ifce  poor  ore  perisbijig  of  starvatioii.  If  men  have  no  monej'  to 
purchase,  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  gifts  of  nature  arc  abundant, 
&iid  they  must  always  want  that  money  where  labour  ia  iu  excess 
of  employment.  What  the  poorer  classes  of  Japan  want  is  a 
msrkot  fur  what  they  can  produce.  There  arc,  at  present,  more 
hands  than  are  needed,  because  of  the  vexatious  interference  of 
government  with  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  is  labour  ;  for 
not  only  are  nil  foreigners  excluded,  save  the  Chinese  and  Dutch, 
but  even  to  them  it  ia  not  permitted  to  sell  the  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  which  can  oulj  be  obtained  by  stealth  and 
shipped  off  elanJeetinely.  Every  time  the  Dutch  vessels  leave  the 
poit  of  Nangasaki  they  are  carefully  examined  by  the  officers  o 
government,  to  aee  that  they  have  none  of  the  prohibited  articles 
on  hoard,  and  when  those  officers  discharge  their  duties  faithfully, 
tlie  only  means  of  eluding  the  law  is  by  boats  putting  off  aftei- 
dark,  at  the  greatest  peril,  to  the  ships  that  have  cleared  out  and 
weighed  anchor.  Generally,  no  doubt,  bribery  is  the  active  agent 
in  the  transaction,  gold  being  as  potent  iu  Japan  aa  iu  other 

Before  the  exclusive  system  was  adopted,  Japan  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  alt  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Her  Junka  were  aeen  not  only  in 
China,  but  iu  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  even 
in  the  islands  of  Pulo  Kalamautan,  and  Java.  When  the  Dutch 
first  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Borneo  river,  they  found  a  Japanese 
vessel  there,  lying  within  the  island  of  Lahunn,  where  we  are  now 
sbout  to  found  a  new  settlement.  The  Phihppines  almost  entirely 
depended  on  the  Japanese  junka  for  aeyeral  artioles  of  provision, 
aad  frequently  in  their  wara  employed  mereenary  soldiers  from  the 
same  country.  The  Jopanese  traders  of  that  period  displayed 
great  enterprise  and  perseverance,  and  returned  home  with  largo 
cargoes  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  merchandise,  wood  of 
aloes,  costly  perfumes,  coral,  spices,  and  the  most  exquisite  fuj's. 
The  piece-goods  and  flowered  silks,  and  other  beautiful  manufi;c- 
tures  of  India,  likewise  formed  parts  of  their  vcuMite,  mx4  tit 


Am*  Ikcy  jni  wrth  wrtk  srtiein  of  borne  grortb,  and  piu%-  I 
wHk  krf  •(  npa  sdm  ^tl  pU.     Ambergris,  coarse  uamjJxK,  J 
wJMJMt    iiiMh  I    ricfa  djes,  rad  dte  finost  teas  in  the  naAL 
■U  id|AH^  ami  pMwlaia,  awl  omgnifiKiit  eilks,  are  i 
ftt  fal  air  jMane  ripart!.  ta^etber  with  seTcrnt  other  a 
■dqptal  cMb^  t>  t^  CbiaesF  ■Miirt.  as  artiScisI  birds' 
tmi  aAcr  MUeridb  lir  «Mf ,  far  >Ueli  tlitr  racvs  of  tlie  west  bnl 

tf  ««M  k  vtolf  «■!  tf  plaee  here  to  enmnerate  all  the  pf 
tmetiamt  if  Jb|^  wUdi,  «3teiid&^  through  thirteen  degrees 
ktiM»  m  fl»  tta^ente  sine,  ■boondB  with  irmiimenible  arliel 
if  larfirhtswrr.  Ahh^  all  tbo  matenab  of  its  vre«1th,  howerf 
■^  '•■M  W  Mwe  nfaaUe  to  ib  than  tb«  coa)  foiin<],  of  an  <i 
idhat  ^Mfitr,  vpaa  akooel  aO  the  islaocb,  an^  from  time  imid 
Bfrid  OBfl^ed  fer  Foel,  as  it  is  with  ns.  Possessing  dij>  I 
iiitriMMe  ii^Taiili^.  Jspas  night  soon  be  cuabtcd  tv  oonstnot  I 
tladf  »  stean  imtt.  aad  thias  be  pot  in  posaession  of  some  of  i 
best  fifdta  of  weeteni  ctnlnatioB.  The  Chinese,  stow  as  thej  >l 
M  tmilate  thoM  wba  thej  &ffiwt  to  repaid  aa  harbarions,  hafl 
vdM  betraved  tbeir  aaxiet;  to  possess  steamer?,  io  which  th 
fakTV  bees  nntatcd  by  the  King  of  Siflm  and  other  prineea  i>f  tl 

»finrAer  Ksst.  It  dmj  leasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  Ih&t  tl 
Japaaem,  if  left  to  fiJlow  thetr  own  inclinations,  will  epeedi 
«nMrqr  all  tbetr  orieatal  eompetitors,  to  whom  thej  are  gfeati 
soperior  in  ngoor  of  character. 

The  best  mterioo,  howeTor,  br  which  to  judge  in  matten  ( 
this  kind  b  eiperience ;  and  we  know  that  the  PortngueSe,  wIk 
they  first  opened  a  trade  with  Jnpnn,  made  prodigious  fortDDi 
in  the  ecnrse  of  a  few  years.  Slaeao  was  entirely  built  with  tl 
{irofits  of  this  trade,  which,  during  a  certain  period,  were  litend 
incredible,  upwards  of  three  hundred  tons  of  gwld  hftnn^,  it 
said,  been  shipper!  off  aonnaQy.  The  lowest  gain  upon  wblek<tl 
merchants  reckoned,  as  the  result  of  a  Toyage  of  two  or  tto 
weeks,  was  cent,  per  cent,  both  ways  ;  and  the  Dutch,  when  tk 
Buceeeded  to  the  Portugnese,  being  a  still  more  needy  and  n 
scrupulous  people,  sometimes  raised  this  to  fiye  hundred  per  o« 
Nay,  one  of  the  most  respectable  writers,  who  profesaea  to  hM 
based  his  statenienls  on  the  commeicial  archives  of  the  Dut 
Company,  avers  that  occasionally  as  much  as  five  thousand  f 
cent,  was  cleared. 

These  facts  we  mention,  not  as  aiming  at  or  desii'ing  such  grnn 
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Irat  mtTclj  by  way  of  illusfrating  the  value  of  the  Japaneae  trade, 
the  riches  and  extent  of  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
fonnatioQ,  it  ia  impoiaihle  to  caicukte.  Nearly  all  the  latest 
itccauats  concur  in ' representing  the  population  of  tho  group  at 
between  forty-fiTe  and  fifty  millions,  all  of  whom  have  made  some 
progress  in  eivilisfttion,  and  might  hecome  customers  for  tho  good 
of  Enrope  nnd  America;  though,  from  indications  not  to  he  raia- 
lalccn,  wo  may  conciiide  that  English  manufactures  and  the 
productions  of  India  would  be  the  universal  favourites.  The 
Dutch  themselves  confess — what  was  long  ago  aBOortomed  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles — that  all  kinds  of  inatrumenta  mUBt  have  the 
name  of  London  atamped  upon  them,  in  order  to  command  any 
great  degree  of  favour  in  Japan,  Of  course  that  name  can  be  no 
guarantee,  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent  glut  Africa  and 
the  whole  East  with  arms  and  every  kind 'of  cutlery,  palmed  off  by 
forged  ivuues  upon  the  ignorant  natives  for  English.  The  swarthy 
iarages  of  Scuaar,  Eordofan,  Boumou,  and  other  conterminous 
r^ons,  wear  proudly  on  their  thighs  swords  which  they  fondly 
believe  to  have  been  manufactured  in  England,  and  chiefly  valued 
on  that  account ;  but  which,  in  reality,  have  proceeded  from  the 
fraudulent  workshops  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  the  Bame 
way  the  Dutch,  uo  doubt,  impose  upon  the  Japanese.  They  have 
always  been  famous  for  such  arts.  Sir  Josiah  Childes  ohBorves, 
for  example,  that  the  Dutch  of  hia  day  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
charing  good  English  broadcloth,  and  then  stretcLing  it  to  the 
utmost  possible  leiHuty,  so  as  to  destroy  Its  texture,  by  nieana  of 
which  contrivance  they  gained  four  or  five  ella  in  a  piece.  The 
urtide  thus  spoiled  they  would  pass  off  for  English,  and  thus  by 
the  self-same  manceuvre  swindle  their  Asiatic  customers,  and  ruin 
onr  good  name. 

We  shall  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  these  impostures,  if  our 
present  ministers  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  country,  by  des- 
pati^ing  a  magnificent  commercial  mission  to  Jeddo.  It  has  been 
very  justly  observed  by  the  Momini;  Chronicle,  that  there  is  no 
service  in  which  our  navy,  or  any  portion  of  it,  could  be  better 
ranployed  than  in  pronioting  the  interests  of  commerce,  which, 
rightly  understood,  are  those  of  civilisation  and  peace.  What 
are  our  first-rato  lin&of-battle  ships,  our  frigates,  and  our  war- 
steamers  doing,  that  a  few  of  them  could  not  be  spared  to  effect 
;reat  purpose  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  disparage  the  aehieve- 
I  of  olhei-  imtious,  or  to  underrate  their  power  ■,  'ViM.t  \\.ii\ftSa 
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]6U  CIVE   UE   THE  HAND. 

tiG  of  our  political  or  commorcisl  rivals  who  will  not  at  ffoet 
frankly  confess  tlint  oar  inSucoce  in  Asia  euq)asses  that  of  any 
other  community.  Uow  could  it  Le  otheririse?  India  gives  U9  thu 
prodoininiLncc,  and  the  new  colonies  we  are  every  day  establishiogi 
ill  tho  Indian  Archipelago  and  tho  Pacific,  contribute  to  produc 
tlie  same  effect,  and  to  augment  that  preponderance  which  pna* 
events  have  conferred  on  us.  We  trast  that  these  reasons  witt 
hove  their  due  weight  with  our  present  government,  and  that 
many  months  will  not  he  suffered  to  elapse,  before  the  British  isig 
is  beheld  waving  in  tho  Gulf  of  Jeddo.  The  success  of  thceipuri^ 
ment  is  as  certain  as  any  future  event  can  bo  ;  for  if  we  enipl^ 
the  proper  means,  the  end  will  be  corresponding. 


GIVE  ME  THE  HAND. 

BT  OOODWLS  BABMUV. 

GivK  rae  the  hand  ihiit  is  warnij  kind,  and  ready  ; 
Give  me  the  clasp  llmt  is  calm,  trne,  and  steady ; 
Give  me  the  hand  lh;it  will  never  deceive  me ; 
Give  me  it*  grasp  that  I  aye  may  believe  thee. 

Soft  is  the  palm  of  the  delicate  woman  I 

Hard  is  the  lisnd  of  the  rough  sturdy  yeoman  ! 

Soft  palm  or  h.ird  liand,  it  matters  not — never ! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ewr. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  tnie  as  a  brother ; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  harm'd  not  another ; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  never  forawore  it ; 

Give  me  ils  grasp  tliat  I  aye  may  adore  it. 

Lovely  the  palm  of  the  fair  blue-vein 'd  maiden  ! 
Homy  the  hand  of  the  workman  o'erladen  I 
Lovely  or  ugly,  it  matlerB  not — never  I 
Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  honest  and  hearty. 
Free  as  the  breeze,  and  unshackled  by  party; 
Let  friendship  give  me  the  grasps  that  become  hei', 
Close  as  the  twine  of  the  vines  of  the  summer. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  froe  as  a  brother ; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  wrong'd  not  another ; 

Soft  palm,  or  hard  hand,  it  matters  not — ne 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 


HEArEa  !  did  jou  ever  act  out  upon  a  walking  expedition— did 
yoa  ercr  know  the  proud  sensation  of  striking  your  stick  upon  tlie 
ground  with  the  air  of  a.  man  whose  vigour  makes  tliirty  miles 
ft  day  a  trifle  ?  If  so,  you  will  understand  the  alacrity  nith 
which  I  accepted  the  proposftl  of  a  Qerman  student,  with  whom 
I  was  intimate  iu  Berlin,  that  we  should  set  forth,  nrmed  with 
pipes  and  sticks,  in  truest  of  healthy  exercise  and  any  adventures 
that  might  turn  up. 

Geratenberg  alcpt  over  night  at  my  rooms,  that  we  might  start 
early  on  the  morrow,  and  take  advantage  of  the  eool  of  the  day. 
At  half-past  three,  I  arose,  and  went  from  ray  Schlaf  cabinet  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  found  him  enoring  on  my  sofa,  with 
very  slender  pretensions  to  early  rising.  But,  having  awakened 
him,  and  somewhat  exaggerated  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  WQ 
di-esaed  ourselves  in  drowsy  silence,  hy  dim  candlelight,  packed  up 
a  small  knapsack,  looked  to  our  tobacco  pouches,  and  sullied 
forth. 

I  shall  not  cosily  forget  my  sensations,  aa  the  fresh  morning 
air  hiew  in  my  face  on  unfastening  tho  huge  door  of  the  court- 
yard, and  stepping  into  the  streets.  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  at  all 
poetical.  Rising  with  the  lark  is,  I  know,  e.Tquisitely  poetical  on 
paper.  No  question  of  it.  But  what  with  late  nightly  studies,  and 
matntinol  discomforts,  there  are  very  few,  at  least  of  us  who 
"  drive  the  quiU,''  who  have  the  courage  to  realize  this  poetry.  It 
is  a  fine  subject  to  write  about.  Nature  awakening — early  song- 
birds— iuTigorating  healthful  hceezes— exhilarating  cxevoiae — 
delicate  auroral  tints,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  have  paid  many 
an  author's  small  bill  (if  authors'  hills  ever  are  small)  and  filled 
plenty  of  "copy."  But  viewed  candidly,  honestly,  prosaically, 
the  awakening  of  nature  !s  but  a  drowsy  affair — the  twittering  of 
birds  is  neither  so  ahundant  nor  so  melodious  aa  we  say  it  is — the 
fresh  healthful  breezes  blow  about  your  cars  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
D  a  manner  which,  if  invigorating,  is  as  unpleasant  aa  any  etlvei; 
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rcetoratire  medicine  ;  and  the  eye  fa&s  do  rdbli  for  auroral  tiste, 
while  ihc  sloniaoh  U  imperiiHijJjr  demaDding  a  breakfast  Vhich 
there  ecenis  no  prosp^^t  of  its  getting  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Early  rising,  indeed  !  You  eome  down  etairs  and  find  the 
thnttera  unopened ;  the  rooms  dirtj,  disorderly,  and  emoUing 
strongly,  to  remind  you  of  the  neeesaitj  of  Tentilstion  ;  the  ootd 
candles  looking  almost  ghastly  in  the  dsylight ;  and  the  ashes  in 
Ihe  uncleaned  grate,  a  dirty  Ino>jk6ry  of  your  despair.  Compare 
with  tlus,  your  vonn  bed  which  hai  been  so  untimely  left — the- 
liillow  that  courtetl  your  repose  or  tempted  your  indulgenee  of  thgat 
dMuns,  which  are  but  partly  dreams  and  p^y  coiisciouB  thong^t&i 
Whenever  I  bear  a  man  loudly  expatiating  on  the  benutiei 
of  early  morning,  and  exhorting  people  to  rise  eariy,  I  cooelud* 
him  to  he  a  determined  shiggard.  Hit  praises  con' ' 
They  are  not  only  unfounded,  as  ire  know,  who  have  s 
risen  early,  but  tliey  convict  him  thus  : — were  he  used  to  thi 
}i9  would  not  remark  the  beauties  he  grows  eloquent  upon. 
is  a  drunken  man,  insisting  on  his  sobriety  ;  a  madnuui,  (wti 
rageouB  in  his  affirmations  of  sanity.     Believe  him  not  I 

Hariy  rising  ia  a  virtue  ;  and,  like  most  virtues,  it  is  eauec 
praisoU  tliaa  practised.  Bed-^ear,  delicious,  downy,  dreanii 
impelling  bed,  with  yielding  softness  and  mo^  generous  wanntl^ 
fit  place  for  morning  cogitations  as  for  evening  retroGpeats,— - 
never  sluiU  my  voice  join  the  ungrateful  chorus  which  depreciates 
thy  charms  ! 

"  Bed."  says  Lacos,  "  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes.  We  go  to  it 
with  reluctance,  and  we  quit  it  with  regret.  We  make  up  (H 
tniuds  over-night  to  leave  it  early,  and  we  make  up  our  foodies  is 
the  morning  to  quit  it  late,'' 

Novertheteas,  as  an  occasional  thing — at  rare  iatnTols,  mindl 
— oarly  rising  is  not  without  its  charm.  That  is  to  say,  ivhen  ji 
ore  forced  to  rise  with  the  lark,  and  must  make  the  best  of 
iti  there  are  things  which,  in  sumo  measure,  reconcile  you  to  thfl 
variety.  Although,  therefore,  I  felt  very  chilly  and  ■ 
forlable  as  we  strode  along  the  silent  streets,  there  was  eom 
pensatioa  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  scene.  Berlin  is  like  a  bvgt 
barrnck  ;  its  long,  broad,  unifoi'm  streets,  handsome,  thou^  ni 
pioturesque,  are  quite  indistinguishable  from  each  otiier,  eju^ptb 
(M  inhabitants.     A  cold  grey  light,  through  wliich  the  ra—  ■'■^ 

faintly  glimmered,  and  a  few  expiring  lamps,  served  for  ( 

berg,  who  knew  the  city  well ;  but,  as  for  me.   I   was  whdlj 
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rgnomnt  cif  tUe  route  we  were  purauiu^.  There  wfts  a  solemn 
(tillne 33,. broken  only  by  the  long,  and  almost  supernatural  whistle, 
iritli  which  tlio  louely  watchman  Cella  the  houi',  and  by  the  sharp 
ring  of  our  boots  upon  the  stones  ;  and  tliis  quiet,  and  these 
■tntnge  noises,  were  inconceivably  impressing.  There  is  some- 
liung  iu  tbo  repose  of  a  lai'ge  city  pecuborly  impressive  : — 


I 


.AtilliiBSB  of  a  place  so  much  used  to  turmoil — the  repose  of  so 
ly  hearts  hushed  for  a  time,  many  of  whom  will  slowly  iwaken 
heavy  eyes,  when— 

"  Morn  in  secret  shiill  renew  tlie  tear 
Of  coDsduDSDess,  awaking  to  its  v/oes  : " 

those  01-e  tilings  which  strangely  affect  the  mind. 

The  morning  was  rapidly  breaking.  We  arrived  at  the  city 
gates,  and  there  stopped  to  light  our  pipes,  (which  are  not  allowed 
to  be  siaokod  within  the  gates)  and,  blazing  away,  stnick  Tigor- 
ously  onivnrd.  Shortly,  a  Bmall  coffee-house  refreshed  our  sight 
by  its  early  opening.  Under  the  branching  boughs  of  a  venerable 
tree,  our  breakfast  was  serred  us  ;  a  broken  bench  doing  duty  as  a 
tahle.  The  meal  was  hearty  ;  and,  again  hghting  our  pipes, 
which,  of  course,  scarcely  ever  left  our  woutha,  we  resumed  our 
pilgrimage. 

The  high  road,  as  ia  usual,  was  lined  with  trees  on  either  side, 
and  these  aometimes  quite  over-arched  it  with  their  foliage, 
affording  a  eool  shade  in  flie  heat  of  the  day.  It  had  rained  over- 
night, hut  just  enough  to  lay  the  dust  without  rendering  the  ground 
eloppy.  Morning  poured  in  upon  us  in  all  its  splendour  ;  the  sun 
beacoB  first  cutting  a  huge  thundercloud  and  fringing  its  black 
edges  with  a  gorgeous  light — then  spreading  and  spreading,  wider 
and  wider,  till  the  whole  sky  beeume  like  a  mass  of  burnished  gold. 

Kbvning,  in  his  Paracelsus,  has  a  line — 
"  Day,  like  a  miglity  river,  flowing  ioj" 
ICh  felioitously  describes  the  vast,  yot  equable,  flood  of  light 
Idi  Morning  sends  before  her.     I  was  so  delighted  with  the 
sceuo,  and  my  spirits.were  so  elated  with  my  walk,  that  I  began  to 
retract  my  opinions  rcspootiug  the  incomparable  felicities  of  bed. 
After  a  tolerable  stretch  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of  miloa, 
inborg's  courage,  or  logs,  failed  him.    We  W4  ort'waia.'i.  s. 
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very  sniajl  vilJogc,  tind  I  observed  liiiu  casting  a,  irlslful  glaneo  ^ 
cilhor  stilo,  till  be  discovered  a  small  Gaslhof,  or  inn,  TWi 
turuJog  t0  me  with  briglitcning  vivacitj,  he  said  : — 

"  Swjftt  si*  'mat,  KoUen  wir  enett  ?  "     Shall  we  dine  ? 

"  I  ace  jou  Rro  tired,"  said  I,  iifieeting  to  yield  eolely  toKiis 
Ttislios,  and  looking  as  if  I  was  mjrself  prepared  for  an  Incal- 
culable distance. 

Wo  eutcred  the  Gaslhof,  and  Gcrstcnberg  ordered  a  Gopiotu 
dinner.  While  it  waa  being  prepared  we  etretehed  our  wcariej 
limbe  upon  eefaB,  and  chatted  pleosantlj,  till  the  sound  of  a  pian^ 
lit  llie  next  room  made  vs  prick  up  our  cars.  Two  ewcet  feraal^ 
Toiccs  executed,  in  chorraing  stjle,  Mozart'a  "  svWaria.*'  Beanr 
tiful  KB  the  Qiueic  of  tlist  duet  is,  and  although  I  had  lieardll  flun^ 
by  the  finest  singers,  its  mogie  spell  woe  never  throwu  over  nie  99 
eutnpletely  as  at  that  moment.  "  There's  nothing  good  or  ba^ 
but  thinking  makes  it  so." 

All  things  derive  their  charm  from  some  peculiar  stotc  of  rainiL 
iudnccd  by  circumsUtnccs  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  ani 
never  wns  my  mind  so  fitted  to  be  enchanted  by  Mojart  ns  afe, 
that  moment.  I  was  wearied  iu  body,  but  exhilarated  in  mind.  I 
felt  sunburnt,  wind-chapped,  dusty — I  was  reclining  on  an  ancient 
sofa,  in  a  miserable  room  of  an  ancient  bouse  in  a  remote  village — 
and  in  the  midst  of  this,  there  burst  in  npon  me  the  most  clcg&nt 
and  graceful  of  melodies,  very  tastefully  Bnng  ;  and  the  contract 
of  the  tender  voluptuousness  of  Kozart  with  the  rudeness  of  i~ 
place  I  was  in,  no  doubt  went  far  towoida  producing  the  effeet 

"  What  a  genuine  musical  race  you  Germans  are  !  "  sftid  I  if». 
my  companion  when  the  duct  ceased;  "here  even  in  this  ,nidft 
place,  where  there  is  not  a  decent  chair,  there  is  a  piano,  anf 
pciple,  too,  who  play  and  sing  Mozart  I" 

"Das  ill  KoJir  !  "  assented  Gerstenberg  phlegmatieaJly,  BniL 
continued  bis  smoking. 

Dinner  was  served.  Before  soup  was  finished,  wo  Imd  anothec^ 
and  a  different  specimen  of  the  German  musical  taste.  Threa' 
women  walked  uninvited  and  unobstructed  into  the  room,  set 
down  their  burp,  nnd  made  preparations  for  a  displaj  of  th^F' 
tftlcnts.  1  was  in  a  state  of  musical  enthusiasm,  and  would  tavo' 
bartered  my  dinner  for  a  concert ;  so  that  I  waited  through  the 
timing  preparations  with  an  impatient  eagerness  for  them  to  begin- 
To  my  horror,  the  harpist  began  a  waltz  by  Strauss  ;  one  Ihot  I 
12a d  heard  till  I  was  sick  of  it ;  and  ployed  in  the  style  of  thoii' 
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erant nmsicinns,  who,  in  Eiijjlaiid,  are  paid  to  take  tkemaelvca 
Tiiia  waitB  was  succeeded  by  another  waiti  ;  nnJ,  to  my 
surprise,  I  sow  Gerstenberg,  who  had  been  so  cahn  while  Mozart 
waa  plftjing,  heating  time  with  his  fork  (when  ho  woau't  picking 
Ids  teelh  with  it),  and  evIdentJj  highly  gi'atified  by  the  perform- 
nttci.  The  second  woman  then  began  a  aoiig— and  sitch  a  song! 
nnd  in  such  a  voice !  and  with  such  an  accent !  Yul  this  ex- 
crtioiatiug  performance  was  visibly  ajipvoved  of  by  my  companion, 
ft-ho  was  liberal  of  his  grosehens  to  the  third  woman,  whose  office 
vftts  eiuiply  that  of  coming  round  with  a  tiu  plate  to  collect  the 
I'eVards  of  her  companions'  talents,  and  who  waa  rather  nice- 
loo](ing,  and  was  evidently  thought  a  beauty,  whom  the  men  could 
not  refuse,  though  they  might  have  refused  the  ugly  singer,  and 
still  more  hideous  harpiat.  This  di^-ision  of  labour  amused  me  ; 
but  Gersteuberg'a  calmness  at  Mozart,  and  enthusiasm  at  Strauss, 
amazed  me,  "  Is  it  possible,"  I  thought,  "  that  a  German  eaa 
bii  such  a  heretic!"  I  then  reflected,  however,  that  during  the 
tuBuy  mouths  I  had  been  in  Berlin,  Mozart  bad  only  been  played 
once,  and  Weber  twice,  Gluok  onco,  and  Beethoyen  not  at  all  ; 
Aaber,  Adam,  Ilalevy,  and  Meyerbeer  had  usurped  the  lyric 
Bceue.  I  begah  to  think  the  Germans  were  humbugs  !  This  was 
strengthened  when,  two  hours  afterwards,  tlio  door  of  the  next 
room  opened,  and  two  yoimg  ladies,  aceompanied  by  their  father, 
passed  through  our  room  to  go  out  of  tho  inn  ;  they  were  my 
eiicbatitreBses— my  lovers  of  Mozart.  The  gi'een  veils  aroused  my 
suspicious — the  deplorable  want  of  toitrnure  strengthened  them — 
tlie  gdt  was  unmistakeable — they  were  EngUsh  women  ! 

'  We  stayed  that  day  at  the  inn,  Ko  adventures  had  chequered 
our  lilUa  e^tpedition,  hut  wc  lived  in  hopes.  Meanwhile,  sorao 
litile  diversion  was  gained  by  Gerstenberg' a  facetious  and  esperi- 
nieniel  sui'vey  of  the  premises  at  night.  Taking  a  lautern  with 
tiim,  he  proceeded  to  perambulate  the  place,  and  I  followed  him. 
Wb  came  shortly  to  a  room  under  a  loft,  with  which  it  wee  con- 
nected by  steps  of  "  perilous  ascent."  The  sound  of  lusty  nose- 
musio — Morpheus'  double-bass— arrested  our  attention.  "Lot 
lis  mount,"  said  Gerstenberg;  and  we  mounted.  Peering  round 
tliii  loft,  we  discovered  in  one  corner  a  rude  bed,  in  which  the 
euorer — a  gentle  damsel  of  herculean  proportions — was  blissfully 
reposing.     A  loud  laugh  burst  from  us  both,  as  this  very  ludicrous 

'iluro  presented  itself;  a  laugh  loud  enough  "to  tio-vij  -^aJtsA- 
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the  dead,"  but  not  tho  datu^el.  I  tried  to  .per»uiule  hUn  nal  t* 
dialurb  her  glumbei'a  ;  but  liu  lovotl  a  praotioiU  joke,  aiul  ba 
tbaugbt  poUiDg  ber  tuea  would  be  admirable.  For  a  few  sec 
the  maiden's  slumber  waa  undisturbed  b;  tbiB  operation  ;  but  ai_. 
Iwgth  she  opeued  her  ojcs,  and  as  niy  joculur  friend  eUtOfci. 
down  to  aacortain  a  moro  favourable  poaitioa  for  tickbng  tbc  a^ 
of  her  foot,  ho  received  that  foot  fiill  in  bis  jocular  face  :  tht 
dauiiiul  wEia  robust,  her  font  waa  heavy,  and  Gersteiiborg  railsft 
upon  the  floor.  1  waa  uaking  my  escape  down  the  ladder,  vhn 
1  heard  auch  a  noiac  tia  auulb  me  look  up.  I  then  beheld  ifao/ 
iufiiriated  damsel  atandiog  over  the  prostrate  form  ef  lu;  e 
paoion,  and  rigoroDsly  battering  him  with  his  own  l&utern,  MO 
paaying  her  blewa  with  eiclomationH  of  "Nunja!  SiJuDcmt; 
Thier  !  Betliet  ja!"  I  returned  and. endeavoured  to  explaio— > 
to  pacify  the  Menod  ;  but  a  sudden  whirl  of  tbo  lantern  upon  ml, 
bead  crushed  the  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  by  tbo  time  I  could  get  it 
oS  again,  several  people  were  in  the  loft,  and  tlie  maiden  hod 
retreated  to  her  bed.  Sram  which  she  was  vnhementty  holding  fortb 
against  us.  The  nHhir  might  have  turned  out  awkwardly  for  ua ; 
but  our  cTpknattou  was  accepted,  and  Gerstenberg's  puuishmeni 
was  considered  ample.  His  hat  was  broken,  his  face  cut,  aod  lu» 
head  bruised.  He  slunk  plteoualy  enough  to  his  owa  itioui,  mutter- 
ing curses  upon  all  women. 

Tho  next  morning  I  made  a  freab  experience:  1  "assisted"  at 
the  toilet  of  a  Qerman.  That  lie  would  consume  more  than  half 
a  pint  of  water  at  hia  ablutions  I  did  not  expect ;  my  own  Eagliih'. 
quantity  had  too  often  astonialied  his  countrymen,  for  me  ta>! 
cipate  in  hiei  any  honest  lore  of  cold  water.  That  he  would  bft 
scrupulous  in  the  oleaidinesa  of  his  linen  was  also  far  from  pVM 
bablo  ;  I  had  heard  too  many  remorka  un  4lie  Inxuriouaue&s  S^ 
tho  English  in  that  respect,  net  to  be  aware  that  olean  shirtairciw 
fabulously  rare  among  the  worthy  Teutons.  But  although  saji 
expectations  seemed  modest,  thoy  proved  wofully  extravagant. 
Qerstenbcrg's  half  pint  of  water  consumed,  he  proceeded  W 
jdunge  into  what  he  called  bis  shirt ;  its  colour  was  etortliag ;, 
I  forbear  to  name  its  shade,  leat  I  should  bo  oeoused  of  ekaggeiO' 
tion  ;  but  I  beUevethat  if  it  bad  beou  worn  a  fortnight,  it  had 
been  very  badly  used  to  get  such  a  colonr  in  suob  a  period  !  Ow» 
this  he  placed  a  clean  showy  front,  with  an  elaborate  frill ; 
the  dirty  dnndy  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself ;  aud,  iudecdp 
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to  Bee  him  turn  out  you  wonld  never  have  suspected  the  renl  state 
of  his  tiros?.*  Hair-brush  he  had  uone  ;  but  a  Hmall  bln-ck  comb 
un^nered  the  purpose  ;  he  having  previously  weli  wased  hia  hair 
and  moustachios  till  they  shone  resplendently,  Theu,  taking  from 
bis  knapsack  a  pair  of  fnlss  wriathandB,  he  dextorously  pinned 
them  inside  the  sleeves,  of  his  coat,  and  tiiming  them  over  the  out- 
side, A  la  D'Oraay,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  oafentatioua 
of  clean  linen.  My  ablutions  having  taken  me  more  time  than  the 
whole  operation  of  his  toilet,  he  was  rendy  for  broahfast  while  I 
was  cleaning  my  teeth.  This  process  he  watched  with  some 
curiosity.  1  finished  ;  and,  then,  conceive  my  feelings,  when,  with 
the  utmost  innocence,  he  said,  "  Ach!  as' you  have  brought  your 
tooth-brush,  I  will  give  my  teeth  a  scrub  ;  lend  it  me  !"  And 
this  wag  a  young  man  moving  in  very  escellent  sooiefy — well 
ednoated — and,  in  fact,  considered  as  a  jeuno  ilegartt.  L  never 
regarded  him  with  anything  like  frank  cordiality  after  this  toilet. 
Our  walk  continual,  however,  and  thougli  pioaaant  enough, 
Aimiehed  no  matter  worth  noting  till,  on  our  return,  we  stopped 
at  Tegel,  the  Beat  of  the  late  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  where  wo 
met  n  young  Enghshman  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  I  shall  call 
by  his  ChristiiiD  name  of  Harry.  He  agreed  to  return  with  us  to 
Berlin.  We  stayed  so  long  chatting  over  our  tea,  that  night  had 
drawn  in  before  we  rose  to  depart.  The  sky  had  become  overcast, 
and  we  prepared  ourselves,  laughingly,  for  a  ducking. 
__  —A  guide  was  found  necessary  to  lead  us  through  the  wood,  and 
|K|t^  give  us  the  proper  directions  as  to  our  route ;  and  a  very 
^BlbUaiit  merry  walk  wo  had  through  tho  pines.  Our  guide  was 
|nP6hKraeter,  and  so  was  Ilia  sharp  eager  terrior  that  aecompanied 
"Um.  We  made  the  wood  echo  with  our  laughter  and  our  singing; 
and  presently  a  few  fiadies  of  lightning  lent  their  picturesq^ue  aid, 
till  all  agreed  that  a  serene  uight  would  not  have  been  half 
so  agreeable  as  thia  threatening  of  a  storm,  which  gave  a  scat 
to  our  walk. 

*  Perhaps  the  esistenca  nf  a,  sliii-t,  at  all,  may  be  oonHclered  a  supcr- 

fluons  luxury,  when  «e  think  of  the  aplflQclour  uf  tlie/ioii*.     lu  VolU-ire's 

Memoirs,  1  find  the  shirt  to  be  a  coraparadvely  modem  improvement  in 

Prnaua  ;  dating  only  from  Frederivk   die  Great.     When  that  numarch 

■Bceoded  the  ihrone,  Voitairo  says,  "  Berlin  s'agraiidiBsait ;  on  eomiDeofait 

ayconnaitre   lea  iluuceurs    de  la  vic>,  ijuo  lu  feu  ri>i  avttit  Ires- negligee: 

malqoes  peraonnes  avaiont  des  meublea  ;   la  plupart  mcma  portaient  dea 

^ndvcoiBes  ;  cm- sous  lerigiie  pr^cifdent  (nine  nmnaumit  giwrc que du  doaiita 

^tj^Utanim  q«i'o»aUac)iuit  apBc  liea  eonhm  :"  Mid  "la  toivopiwi'i-tfB.'nai'^^ 

^Kf  lEIenr  autreioenl. " 
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n»  pAlc  left  M  u  «e  iaauaJ  fnim  Uk  nood,  iiaving  giveii 
davrtians  for  our  fMnn  conree.     IliH  terrier  bvked' 
ehn  Ina,  and  bMli  were  quiet];  out  of  Bij^^ht. 
_  mt  a  fine  jmn.  Mtging  and  laughtng.  tilt  tho  d 
iDrrc*wd  ts  Modt'  clttt  «w  Mv^  kecamc  exvliangedftr' 
suietie*,  >b4  we  Wgan  to  wuli  we  bad  not  dtstui^sed  our  guie.  ^ 

**Ke«vr  Bind,  if  we  d«  loee  enrwaj',"  said  Hurry  ;  **i1 
aalj  be  an  adnntvre." 

Bu  G«(st««bFrg  loaJljr  pratesied  ihat  lie  wished  for  no  txiA 
adnsunx ;  and  aith^nvli  i  laagbed  at  faim,  1  muBt  Mj  (Lat 
is  Bj  bean  I  perf««1I*  agreed  wiiD  liim.  Wc  were  forced  tii 
fnceed  eIowIt  and  cantioustT.  amj  to  scratiiHEe  every  turuiag  dt 
dw  road.  Our  |«th  was  br  tire  aide  of  tbe  river  Spree  ;  ouron)] 
bMMO,  the  Egbls  in  tbe  dvtast  village  ef  Charlotlenburg.  Tlis' 
ant]  we  were  forced  to  f)Ua«t 


Tbs  riogmg  bad  entirelr  ceaaed.  Laugbter  occasionally^  brokal 
««t.  aa  one  ot  m  stmnliled,  or  fnii  hia  foot  into  a  puddle  ;  butouF 
coarse  was  geoenUj'  silent.  It  bail  become  pitch  dark ;  it  woM 
MW  Bearijr  tea  o'clock,  and  llic  ligbts  were  gradunllj  di»appeariiii|| 
from  the  windows  of  Charlottenburg.  Our  situation  becam} 
daogeroos ;  eten  Harry  talked  no  more  about  tiie  fun  of  lositlg 
oor  way.  Only  tbree  ligUlE  were  now  Tieiblo  in  tlw  village^ 
a  fourth  occadonally  mailc  its  appcaronee,  and  then  disappaarcil 
again.  The  tbunder  inutlereil  ;  a  few  hca?y  diopa  li  rail! 
begwi  to  fall ;  tbe  Etonu  was  about  to  burst.  Not  a  '  '  * 
wo  iii«t ;  not  n  sound  of  any  oue  stirfing  bad  reached 
only  beard  the  wwo-iwoiiiy  of  the  wind,  the  muttering  of  th* 
thunder,  and  our  own  pla£by  tread.  This  plashy  sonud  jfrstf 
vorac  and  worse  as  we  proceeded.  Vie  were  evidently  on 
manby  soil  ;  we  turned  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  it,  as 
found  ourfelvea  in  a  short  time  getting  deeper  and  deeper.  It 
as  old  remnrk,  that  people  in  a  swamp  never  turn  safely  back  I 
tlieir  original  starliog  point,  bnt  endeavour  to  escape  by  obsl 
nately  rushing  through.  Anxious  to  escape  wet  ankles,  tlieymali 
a  ntsk,  which,  if  the  swamp  be  docp  and  wide,  may  be  fataL  Th 
was  our  case.  Till  we  were  knce-dcep,  we  never  thought  of -W 
peril.  We  then  thought  of  retraeiug  our  steps  ;  but  this  n 
fonnd  impossible,  for,  to  get  into  shallower  mud,  wc  hsd  so 

Jered  to  this  side  and  to  that,  that  we  bad  quite  lost  our 
esoluieiy plashing  and  plunging  oawai-d*,  wc  hoped  eveiy  u 
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to  reach  tci'i-a  finaa.  But  tho  Bwamp,  llioiigh  occflsionally  alialloiver, 
as  if  to  i-cndor  our  deluaioa  completo,  soon  became  deeper  and 
doe^r,  sa  tliat  when  >re  turued  out  gf  our  course  to  purauo  a 
sliallawer  way,  tliiiikiog  it  would  lead  ua  at  least  oul  of  the 
Gwamp,  we  weio  onlj  tho  more  irrecoverably  entangled  iu  its 
patltlegs  depths. 

Tho  village  dock  struck  ten.  We  now  attomptcd  to  hold 
council  :  but  each  insisting  that  his  advice  should  be  taken, 
nothuig  was  reacdved  on.  Wo  contiuned  to  jd«iige  on.  The 
flaahes  of  lightning,  which  erci'  and  anon  lit  up  the  darkness, 
Blied  a  gloomy  grandeur  over  the  acene,  which  I  often  ndniire  noio 
when  1  reetdl  that  night,  but  wliieh  then  only  served  to  ninke  us 
aware  of  our  peril,  without  affording  sufficient  light  tu  guide  us. 

Charlottenbur^.  now  had  only  one  light  that  we  could  sec.  If 
tltat  frere  tu  disappear,  we  should  he  without  a  hencou.  Our 
plight  was  horrible!  We  seemed  to  bo  in  a  gigantic  bwamp, 
bounded  only  by  the  river,  into  which  we  were  in  great  danger  of 
walking.  The  rain  rushed  down  upon  us  in  heavy  torrents — the 
Uiunder  crashed  abov&  our  heads,  as  if  shattei;ing  the  sky — we 
shrieked,  yelled,  cui'sed.  But  our  voiues  were  lost  in  the  storm. 
The  cold  wind  pierced  ua  to  the  bones.  We  shivered  and  cursed, 
<]uarrelled  and  reprooched  each  other  incessontlj,  madly.  Some- 
(imea  laughing  at  gl'oteaque  images,  with  all,  the  hitler  wit  of 
despair ;  sometimes  elated  by  a  sudden  hope  that  oui'  cries  had 
boon  heard.  But  the  rain  poured  down,  aod  the  thunder  roared, 
and  the  wind  blew,  and  no  sound  of  help  responded  to  our  slirioks. 

And  presently,  the  last  light  visible  iu  0 harlot teuburg  ceased 
to  glimmer  tlu'ough  tho  daikncsa — our  last  hope  was  gone.  We 
wore  without  a  beacon. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  call  heard  in  the  distance.  We  shouted 
n  reply,  and  it  was  answered,  though  froni  a  long  way  off.  But  a 
ehfflcp  cry  from  Gerstcnberg,  nccompanicil  by  a  splashing  soimd, 
led  our  attention.  I  made  a  rush  towards  the  place  and 
him  sulking  in  o  hole  ;  in  the  attempt  to  drag  him  out,  my 
flipped,  and  dowu  I  went  with  him,  But  Ilarry  was  at  hand, 
,  after  some  efforts,  got  us  both  out.  I  could  not  help 
idUghing  !  but  Gei-stenbei-g  leant  upon  my  shoulder,  his  teeth 
cliottering  with  cold,  as  he  said  in  a  subdued  and  pUimtive 
Ibice — ^translating  his  German  into  English,  with  ludicrous  etl'uct 

"'  ^cA  .'    I  am  sure  to  receiva  a  duease  !  " 
'bis  mishap  had  driven  fi'oni  our  miuda  all  conacwusata*.  o'i  'Oftfe 
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Msieta&ce  whicli  a  f^w  tnomentB  lioforo  seemed  at  hand,  nnil  If 
which  we  were  reOBlleil  by  Uie  soiiml  of  faint  halloos  in  tli9 
distanco.  To  our  diHmay,  the  sound  was  evidently  receding 
from  us,  instead  of  ftdvanring.  Wc  redoubled  our  shouts ;  b 
the  answers  cootinued  lo  grow  faintor.  The  wind  bore  thi 
shouts  to  us  because  it  blew  our  way  ;  but  our  frantic  crie( 
were  BCareely  heard  by  tliein. 

And  the  Tillage  clock  struck  eleren.  Wo  had  been  i 
ill  (lie  swamp,  and  were  apparently  less  able  to  escape  from  i 
than  at  any  other  time.  The  sounds  of  asaietancQ  were  i 
longer  heard.  Harry  cursed  Gerstenberg  for  luisleadtng  hi 
Gersteuberg  ahivcred,  and  reiterated  hia  aasurance  that  T 
should  "  receive  a  disease  ;  "  and  1  felt  my  heart  aick,  as 
thought  of  the  probable  fate  awaiting  mo.  To  die  in  a  bog 
To  he  cut  off  in  tho  commencement  of  my  ambiti 
nith  nil  my  dreams  of  glory  unfulfilled,  and  to  bury  theta  in 
a  swamp  !      I  gnashed  my  teeth  with  rage. 

Tho  storm  abated  ;  the  rain  subsided  to  a  mere  drisele  ; 
clouds  rolled  heavily  onwards,  while  tho  rare  stars  rushed  througll 
them  dim  and  fast ;  and  the  moon  looked  forth  with  her  soft  ([uiat 
look,  hor  beams  trembling  on  tho  riffling  eurfaco  of  the  Spree,' 
that  "  wandered  at  its  own  sweet  will,"  at  a  little  distance  frnq 
\X3.  We  now,  at  last,  could  see  our  way.  Some  trees,  at  n 
great  distance,  looked  as  if  they  lined  the  road.  We  made  f<i 
then],  not  without  considerable  difficulty'-and,  to  our  unutterabU 
joy,  fomid  the  high  road.  As  WO  bounded  upon  terra  firma,  i 
antics  and  shouts  were  exuberantly  fantastic — that  is  to  sc 
Harry's  and  mine,  for  Gerstonbcrg  was  so  oTercome  with  th 
certainty  of  hia  "  receiving  a  disease,"  that  even  hia  escape  d' 
not  seem  to  exhilarate  him.  He  walked  beside  ua,  silent  ai 
shivej'ing. 

We  reached  Charlottonburg — entered  an  inn — ordered  suppe 
and  hot  punch  to  bo  served  immediately,  and  crowded  rouo 
the  kitchen  fire.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  make  tih 
landlord  understand  that  wc  could  afford  to  pay  for  our  supper,  i 
our  appearance  was  certainly  not  encouraging.  Covered  as  n 
were  with  a  thick  coating  of  grey-black  mud,  only  partially  dry 
our  hats  soaked  with  the  rain,  and  still  dripping  ;  onr  e6ek 
encased  in  mud  ;  our  noaea  purple  and  our  Ups  Uue  ;  Qerstenbef 
with  a  patch  of  mud  on  his  cheek,  which  matted  his  monstad 
and  whiskers  in  one  — we  were  certwnlj  o. ' '  sijectacle  for  gods  ai 
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men."  We  reluteil  our  adventure,  however,  and  the  shivering 
Gorslenherg  ingratiateU  himself  with  the  laadlord,  who  took  him 
Tip-Btaira,  and  then  lent  him  a  complete  suit  of  cloihcs.  ^^'c 
roasted  ourselvoa  hj  tho  fire,  toasod  off  a  couple  of  tumblers  of  hot 
rum  punch,  and  m&de  havoc  with  aome  cold  goose,  which  had  been 
set  before  us.  GSeratewberg  coulJ  not  be  preraijed  on  to  tahc  any 
thing  stronger  than  some  warm  negus  (made  of  thin  German 
wine  ! )  and  his  pipe.  After  supper,  a  droschke  drove  us  to  Berlin  ; 
and  1  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow  that  night  with  a  vory 
delicious  sense  of  security,  vowing  never  again  to  trust  myself  to 
[he  mercy  of  a  Gerstenberg  on  a  nightly  excursion.  I  got  up  tha 
next  morniDg  without  even  the  auspiujon  of  a  cold  ;  and  Uarry 
called  on  me  early  to  see  hew  I  was,  and  to  tell  me  that  Gersten- 
berg's  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  ond  that  he  had  received 
an  w/ue .' 


THE   VIOLET. 


A  BANK  of  violets  beneath. 

With  moss  and  Ireea  o'ergrown  : 

Quick  tp  my  grnteful  mem'iy  springs, 
That  home  which  is  thine  own. 

From  Due  sweet  fiow'ret's  hidden  breast 

A  richer  perfume  's  thrown  : 
That  breatliing  fiow'ret  flx'd  my  gaze ; 

It  trembles  to  be  known. 

"  Sweet  Flower,"  I  cry,  "and  can  there  be 

Who  would  disturb  thy  rest  1 

/would  not  take  thee  from  Lhj  home 

To  wear  thee  on  my  breast ! 

"But  I  would  stretch  me  here  to  view 

Thy  folded  beauty  bloora  ; 
Here  would  I  dwell  among  the  flowers, 

And  here  should  be  my  torab  ! " 


1 
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THE  WORM  TOWARDS  THE  SOki.      >'"'  ^ 

i  liglitly  onwards,  ttougt  Bwlftly:  so  swiftly,  (ha 
not  one  raiu-drop  on  tlie  glistening  pavement  stones  bot  ■what  n 
the  tiny  fountain  of  its  brother  drop  !  drop  !  drop  !  Yes  ;  it  wai 
firm  step  onwards  towards  tbe  mystery  of  cteniity — nevCTui 
vocillaling  ;  but  on,  on.  on  !  Yet,  so  young,  bo  small,  so  tewtM 
Burely  the  Utile,  naked  feet,  quick  up  and  down,  coul5  not  fcn 
trod  out  the  beaut;  of  ihe  lowliest  flowor  !  Tbcy  stopped  M'lu 
however.  TLo  gn*c,  before  rigid  and  absorbed,  was  jiow  aci 
walclifu!,  suspicious :  awfuUj  rigid  in  its  conning;  itafilM;/* 
iih,  pleasurable  cunning.  For  all  of  man  or  woman  hafl  t^ 
"  Worm  !  worm  !  we  erusb  thee  aa  we  tread."  Who  then  shoU 
stnj  the  terrible,  unconditioned  Importunil;  for  mercy  from  tl 
Infinite  and  Diviuo  ? 

Yes!  oil  seemed  nntaral  in\-it,fltioa  from  pain  towards 're 
Tlio  rough,  chiU  winter's  night-wind,  the  eddjing,  larg«-dt«li]i 
rain,  the  hoavcns  one  overhanging  fragment  of  the  Sella 
<ireat  God !  Veapair  hearing  music  in  the  harshness  of  tllEi  in 
and  liorrihle  !  Yes  !  there  was  the  booming  surge  below,  Wdia 
ond  leaping  upwards  hejonil  its  slimy  bounds,  to  fall  haelt'iri 
hoarse  discordance  into  the  abyss,  swif^  onward  like  a  injU-rai 
Yet,  it  eeemed  not  drear  !  Despair  heard  false  the  symphtmy' 
Nature,  played  but  by  tho  rough  hand  of  the  winter's  storm.     ' 

The  little  feet  were  lifted  upwards  to  the  dank,  chill  stono  ;<'f 
tattered,  Boddened  botinet  fiercely  thrust  aside;  tbe  goldeiii'i 
witlial,  matted  hair  Ebonc  in  the  flickering  lamp-light ;  tbe  ami 
blue- vein- wrist ed  hands  were  clasped;  tho  last  mule  lock' 1 
mercy  made  towards  the  blank  waste  of  heaven  ;  the  TtiSiA 
existence  ani  eternity  nearly  solved  ;  when  a  rough  han^  e. 
tiie  ragged,  aoddened  dress,  and  a  voice — half  cant,  half  br 
-Hrried,  "  What,  sinner  !  and  the  Sabbath-night  too  !  Oh  !  3 
woriii  of  sin  !  No  night  but  the  Snbbath-niglit !  "  Yea  !  t 
was  still  earth's  voice  ;  pilileaa,  down-trampling.  With  despen 
energy  the  importuned  oblivion  was  agniu  sought,  and  Cant,  wi 
Ihe  uuliftod  prayer-hook,  had  nearly  roared  for  Law  to  crosll,  * 
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I  spreading  foot,  wriihing,  down- trodden  fi'ailty,  vrhca  a  littlo 
iman,  with  a  big  nose,  a  bt*  umbrella,  a  big  pair  of  pattens,  a 
J[  olo^,  and  under  it  a  yery  mountain  of  a  heart,  camo  up  ;  and 
t  the  bare  voice  of  Mercy,  poor  Frailty  in  a  inoinent  forgot  ita 
"fcning  importunity,  and  fell,  faltering  anil  insensible,  before 
Siu'ely,  surely,  Heaven  does  sometinioa  stoop  to  eaitb,  and 
Kty  droop  her  wing  in  angel  ministration  ! 

.  ■'  Oh !  the  worthleaa  profligate !  and  on  the  Sabbatli  night, 
loo  I '   aaid  Cant,  uplifting  the  prayer-book  reverently. 

"He  blessed,  Ho  forgave,  lie  glorified  on  the  Sabbath-dpy," 
Epoke  clear,  the  big-nosed  little  woman,  sheltering  the  senseless, 
pallid  face  of  beauty  from  the  dripping  rain  wilh  her  own 
down-bending  one.  "  Oh  !  Joliii  Roartext !  I  thought  you  were  a. 
T«digioua  man  !  " 

"  Why.  yes!  I  am  a  humble  kbourer  in  the  vineyard,"  ho 
said  quickly,  as  he  recognised,  in  this  big-nosed  little  woman, 
Mary  Fogg,  a  very  needy  authoress,  but  a  very  bright  (though  ho 
knew  it  not)  little  spirit ;   "  but  ihem  as  go  to  the  Naaareth 

"  Learn  morcy,  I  fear,  John" 

"  Don't  read  a  newspaper  on  a  Snnday,  at  any  rate,  or  ...  " 
Muttering  the  remainder  of  this  accusation  to  himself,  this  Pharisee, 
looking  down  with  charitable  contempt  on  the  Naiarenc  heart  of 
the  little  woman,  passed  swiftly  on  towards  a  policeman  at  the 
otlicr  end  of  the  bridge  ;  whilst  she,  forgetting  all  at  once  her  big 
umbrella,  unconditionally  left  it  for  the  service  of  the  public  at 
liirge,  and  making  up  her  mind  to  be  ft  Samson  if  she  could  {for 
Iter  will  was  potent  enough  to  have  carried  off  tho  galea  of  Gaza), 
she  put  her  arm  tcndei'ly  round  the  littlo  creature,  and  bore  on 
as  tiuickly  as  her  pattens  would  allow.  However,  tho  worst  part 
of  the  matter  was,  that  little  Miss  Fogg's  body  and  soul  wore 
nlwayg  at  warfare.  They  had  played  the  part  of  pigmy  and  giant 
through  tliB  whole  drama  of  her  narrow  life  ;  and  now,  setting  on 
to  combat  pell-mell,  she  was  forced  to  stop,  just  as  an  old  rattlc- 
Gtcap  of  a  coach  came  up,  and  stopped  too.  Mary  glanced  at  it, 
hesitated  for  a  minute  as  she  thonght  of  her  scanty  purse  and 
morrow's  rent ;  but,  hearing  the  policuman's  coming  step,  had  fij- 
twed  out,  ■'  I — I — I  " — when  the  old  driver,  jumping  down, 
opaned  the  coach-door  in  a  trice. 

"Git  in,  mum.  I  sees  how  'tis;  tho  osses,  as  'ro  in  their 
pntty  nice  riglar  nap,  won't  wake  up  if  'taiut  far." 


I 
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174  rii»  wonii  tokabps  thb  ars. 

"  MilloD-Mreet — wu»  Grub-strT«t." 

"  Bliss  ye,  tauni  ;  that  wus  a  blisaid  wictnage  in  the  time  o' 
gnndtiBtlier,  as  dniv  moiti  procioui  vit  tlian  Ue  took  moiie^. 

— bul — niie  brood  sent " Mr.  Shnko.  for  sueli  wna  1 

name,  hereupon  helped  in  the  little  n'onmn  and  her  burden,  e 
tlien  laid  his  hand  gentljr  npou  Froilt^'s  poor  faoe.  '*  Dool  o'  t 
Borl  o'  thing,  Aj,  poor  crcturs!  We'ae  uxn,  inum,  take  'em 
«ur  Imisoidb,  as  flowers  jtst  when  tbey  're  beautiful] est  wMtprena 
colours,  to  pritty  qutcklj  cut  'cm  forth  oa  weeds.  But  "... 
.  .  .  Shake's  moraHiring  was  here  stayed  by  a  quMtion  tmat 
])oliceinu).  wfto  had  now  approached  ;  ao  mounting  on  hia  bta, '. 
ahook  the  reins,  the  "ossea  "  went  mechanically  on,  aad  then! 
cried  oat,  "  Call  agin  tO'Hiorrow,  young  B  diwiaion,  and  1 11  be 

In  due  time  the  rattlcstrap  was  stopped  before  a 
nindowGd  house,  and  Shake,  delighted  that  the  still-li 
litcraiy/icmo  of  Grub-street  had  in  no  wise  aroused  his  chai^ 
(leliberately  put  on  their  nose-baga  against  that  event  should  happ« 
and  taking  out  an  old  greased  lantern  &om  the  coach  s' 
received  a  ponderous  key  from  Mies  Fogg,  opened  the  houie  d 
took  poor  Fnulty  tenderly  m  hts  arms,  aud  led  by  the  little  von 
who  carried  the  lantern,  went  up  stairs.  It  was  a  very  ancia 
wide  Btairease,  trodden,  perhaps,  in  its  day  by  the  sacwd  foot 
Genius  !  Of  this.  Shako  took  no  reckoning,  for  he  stopped  on  ti 
first  landing,  puffed  on  the  second,  groaned  on  the  third  ;  all  tl 
showed  he  was  not  mneh  aecustomed  to  ascend  into  cloudlai^. 
WSB  a  pleasant  laud,  howeTcr  ;  for  Mary,  holdiug  up  the  lante 
showed  that  the  si  air-banisters  round  tlie  wide  old  gallery  wi 
green  with  lusuriantivygrowing  from  a  large  gai-den-poti  and,  wt. 
the.  sole  door  was  unlocked,  there  came  such  a  sudden  gUnipM 
brightness,  that  Mr.  Shake's  eyes  absolutely  twinkled.  Tbi 
bright,  the  little  woman's  first  act,  with  perfect  disregard  toi 
was  to  set  the  poker  stoutly  in  the  fire,  which,  springing  qp,  spril 
like,  into  cue  luminous  blaze,  immediately  set  the  little  tin  kettlo' 
sing  its  loudest  tunc,  played  all  sorts  of  lively  antics  up  and  ii 
Ifae  glossy  back  of  Tibh  the  cat,  who,  hut  for  an  occasional  twi 
of  hia  little  crisp  eai',  would  have  represented  a  very 
brown  pincushion — shone  on  the  little  round  table  set  so 

forth,  with  hooka,  and  the  sinning  newspaper,  anil  the  little  - 

back  watch,  overhung  with  a  few  ivy  leaves  and  a  bit  of  wall-flowe 
drooping  from  a  quaint  twisted-stem  wine-glass,  till,  slaking  in  ' 
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far  shadows  of  the  room,  it  feU  famtor  and  fainter  on  a  li  d  par  !y 
shaded  by  an  old  moth-eaten  grccn  curtain,  and  fad  do  d  u 
ness  on  a  few  old  oil-paiutings  nnd  the  apide  ^  ed  ap  ne 
Lftylng.  as  gently  sa  a  mother,  his  burden  on  the  h  J  &[  ^hak 
dropped  off,  and  stood  beside  it,  in  profound  meditation  ,  when  the 
lilUc  womaa,  coming,  ail-nervously,  fiom  a  capacious  chest-of- 
drawers,  with  certain  garments,  glanced  down  upon  tlicm,  then  up 
at  Shako,  and  then,  with  a  Uttlo  anxious  cough,  got  out  tliree 
words  about  the  width  of  the  green  curtain. 

"  To  he  sure,  to  be  sure,"  spoke  the  old  man,  with  an  alacrity 
that  charmed  the  little  woman,  as  he  turned  his  oyea  otf  the  bed 
and  stared  most  tremendously  at  the  spinet.  "  I'so  apt  to  be  jist 
as  wacant  as  them  dear  oreturs  with  their  nose-bags  )  but,  if  I  'so 
night  wentur  on  sieh  an  unpurlite  thing  as  n  little  shag,  mum, 
I  '»e  certain  I  shouldn't  see  oven  that  eaptiwating  nimp  Wenus 
hereelP."  As  the  great-hearted  little  woman  instantly  declared 
not  mei'elj  her  appreciation  but  uncommon  liking  to  Mr.  Shake's 
laTonrite  need,  he  quickly  adjourned  to  the  fire-plaoe,  lighted  bis 
pipe,  sat  down  in  the  sacred  chair  of  authorship,  and  went  off 
iinmedi.itely  into  a  gaze  between  the  third  and  fourth  bars  of  the 
grate,  of  an  perfectly  stupendous  and  solemn  a  kind,  as  to  arouse 
even  the  curiosity  of  the  literary-brod  Tibb,  who  immediately 
arose  to  see  if  he  could  ascertain  what  this  auspicious  philosopher 
wae  Tuede  of.  By  the  close  of  the  second  pipe,  and  after  the 
(wlrl  of  every  ring  on  the  old  green  curtain.  Miss  Pogg  came 
back  to  the  fire.  Still  with  her  bonnet  on  :  "  There  'a  a  gown  and 
&  petti " 

8bake  did  the  large  heart  nn  injnalice,  for  he  judged  by  a 
finger  pninted  at  an  adjacent  closet,  and  so  instantly  diving  his 
own  bond  into  his  capacious  breechos-pocket  he  brought  forth 
an  astounding  miaoellany  of  coppers,  sQver,  whipcord,  nails  ond 
toWiKO.  "  Take  it  all,  mum,  as  a  ae-cu-ri-ti  of  yer  stepping  out, 
for  as  them  sensible  ereturs  below  know  mum,  I 

•■  Oh  dear,  dear,"  exclaimed  the  litlle  woman  quite  ci-ossly 
ftr  one  with  such  an  amazing  heart,  "  if  it  held  diamonds  instead 
of  !»»)■  only  best  gown  and  petticoat,  I  shouldn't  suspect  one  so 
goodoayou,     But—hut — he-m!  only  feminine  dehoacy  you  know ; 

"But  how's  the  poor  cretur,  mum  ?  " 

*'  A  eniBhed  thing,  a  crushed  thing — so  small,  so  delicate,  so 
lender,  so "  the  toara  raiued  out  so  fleetly  as  she  SDoke, 
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thnt  ttiej  even  fell  on  Shftke's  oiitstretohod  horny  hnnJ — (loj  w 
finishing  with  something  about  a  doctor  ami  the  next  street,  tlie 
left  the  rvoni. 

Now,  though  ne*er  wanting  a  doctor  herself — the  great  heart 
in  a  little  hotly,  aliTo  to  rU  dirinest  sympathies,  had  often  nolic«<l 
the  four-quart  bottles  of  scnrlet,  pen-green,  brown,  and  Uu* 
colours  in  a  certain  apothecnrj's  windows,  more  especially,  ns 
one  winter's  night,  by  the  aid  of  two  tallow  candles,  the  i 
brown  and  green  wcm  shining  down  like  a  giant  hlue-hottle,  ( 
little  quaint  Latin  hook  that  lay  between,  and  the  little  won 
stopping  to  look,  had  not  merely  Englished  the  title — "  The  Ar 
of  Dying  Well," — but  the  quaint  moral  written  under — *'l8  I 
have  lived  well" — and  this  philosophy  pleasing  her,  she  hadtf 
divcra  occasions  looked  again,  sometime*  to  see  what  wa 
evidently  the  doctor  himself,  reading  perhaps  this  same  boolj 
"  Jh  Arte  Bene  Moriendi,"  but,  however,  always  with  a  fna 
tliat  testified  that  the  band  had  compounded  more  sooAll^ 
tinctures,  emulsions,  ond  syrups,  than  hyssop  or  bitters  for  til 
oui'ing  human  Ills.  All  quite  right  of  thee,  merry,  tea-drlnkiffl 
Tobias  Sirrip.M.R.C.S. 

Above  the  true  honey-cup  the  hcc  has  no  lagging  wing 
in  the  littlo  woman  popped,  told  quickly  her  tale  : — the  "  Dji) 
Well"  was  placed  on  its  chameleon  shelf,  his  hat  put  ODi ' 
round-looking  bottle  pocketed  from  a  very  sly  corner  cupbotrt 
and  with  the  little  woman's  arm  tucked  within  his  owOi  ' 
Tobias  was  soon  on  his  way. 

With  eyca  abstracted  on  the  infinity  of  atoms  that  lay  hetwb 
the  two  bars,   Mr.    Shoke  did    not  miss  the  candle,  wbt     "" 
doctor,  lifting  it  from  the  table  and  shading  it  with  his 
crept  towards  the  bed,     Already  there,  with  the  scant  c 
betwixt  her  thumb  and  finger,  Mary  and  the  little  doctor  helKll 
to  their  astonishment,  old  Tibb,  tucked  up  into  a  more  than  n 
brown  pincushion  ;  and,  ncBtled  amidst  the  golden  hair  of  f 
Frailty,  was  humming  junt  the  aelf-same  happy  tune  ns  he  wt 
have  done  to  the  purest  human  flower,  untrodden  down  by  fti 
Old  Til>h  !  poor  Frailty  owed  more  to  thee  than  Ihnt  hoppy  tusi 
for,  if  one  doubt  still  Ibgered  in  the  little  woman's  soul,  itvaidlb 
ia  a  minute,  and  the  moat  beautiful  link  of  our  divine  nftttu 
sympathy,  hound  together  tho  sorrow  of  the  outcast  and  themeii 
6f  a  trusting  heart.     And,  when  Mr.  Toby  had  coma  nearer,  tf 
had  taken  iho  small  cold  hand,  he  said  "very  beaullftil," 
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3so  sometliing  further  about  the  brawiy  wLich  he  hnd  m  Lis 
pocket.  Tliia  brought  to  the  little  woman's  tniiid  the  thought  of 
a  .uup  (if.  hot  tea,  and  the  two  ouoces  of  eapeciul  green,  which 
etiKfd  in  IV  little  tin  canister  in  the  closet,  for  Mary  had  rich, 
auJ.  in  tlicir  own  opinion,  great  relations,  wbo  liad  forgotten  her, 
aimplj  for  the  reason  that  she  wts  poor  and  lonely  ;  hut  believing 
,  ihat  a  time  DDJght  come  when  tlicy  would  think  and  aot  hotter,  and 
tea  b^g  her  prime  comfort,  she  kept  always  ready  a  little  of  the 
very  hcat^  ' '  Lest, ' '  as  she  often  on  lonely  nights  whispered  to  Tibb, 
"  tUeyi  mlgLt  cume  en  a  Sunday  and  the  shops  bo  sliut."  So  the 
,  [esitlunga  were  soon  set,  and  poor  Frailty  so  far  revived  as  to  seem 
,0O|iB(^oi^  of  the  little  woman's  presence.  The  party  drew  round 
^  ^e  Qfo,  including  even  Tibh  ;  who,  thinkiBg  perhaps  that  the  great 
tiffp^n:^^  had  arrived  at  last,  liad  come  to  see,  and  sonn  was 
MTclied,  his  little  brown  feet  out,  on  ijie  broad  knee  of  him  who 
IcDf^  so  wcU  -Nature's  prime  secret  oS  •■  De  Arte  bene  MirieiiHi." 
^Cpitainly,  too.  the  little  doctor  coinnienced  to  talk  so  well  and 
'jo^antly,  enjoy  his  toast  and  praise  the  tea,  that  betwixt  tlieae 
pLhia  own  weli-sugared  cup  Mr.  Shake  was  perfectly  in  Para- 
*  E,he  had,  by  actual  observation,  ascertained  that  iho  "  dear 
'  V^re  atiH  in  their  nap,  and  begged  leave  to  stay  till 
^  r  Frailty  siiowld  be  better. 

Thp  evening  passed  gloriously.      Long  after  Mr.  Shake  hrd 
viilidrawn,   not   without  promise  to  eall  again,   and  an  uncondi- 
tioned  offer  of  tho   "dear   ereturs'   services"    at  will,   the  little 
doctor  eat  and  chatted,  and  came  forth  so  strong  upon  divers 
^poiitts.  aiidtlic  .little,  woman  had  ao  much  to  reply  to  and  tell,  that 
yiliim  they  ported  for  the  night  it  was  just  aa  if  thej  had  kncwn 
6I1C  unollier  for.  a  hundred  years.     Perhaps  spiritually  they  had, 
wivlOTcr.  their  old  thiunbed  books  dropped  tears  at  the  same  foun- 
tains of  Mercy  and  Nature  !    When  Mary  had  locked  the  door,  and 
awepl  the  hearth,  and  drew  her  chair  alittlo  nearer,  she  whispered, 
^Hia,>llcr  old  confidential  way,  "Friends  at  last,  Tibb,"  and  Tibb 
^^&^^  to  purr  directly,  oa  if  it  were  a  fact  of  an  undoubti^l  kind. 
^^H^  ink-bottle  and  pens  'oat,  Mary  brought  foi-th  several  odd- 
^^Hwicd,   soiled,    and    strange ly-writt^sn  letters,   all  blotted  and 
BTQSsed  with  various  foi-eign  post-marks.     How  little  did  Shake,  or 
'the  doctor,  think  that  the  fire  that  had  warmed  theni,  the  tea  that 
Itad  cheered  them,  had,  to  a  certain  e.^tent,  that  night  to  he 
iWrped,  and  by  such  sttaiigo  means ! — nor,  that  in  the  nacww 
^^  ^e  of  that  poor  room,  the  brig-lit  pui-poaca  oS  o.\ico,\iWA^i'i.'OiMi 
~  I,  ixvj,— vot.  r.  .V 
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bean  were  prisoned ;  wiulst  weariest  labour  brought  bat  bnad— 
mere  bread — made  sweet,  however,  by  the  stern  and  Mlitanr  joj 
of  iodcpcDileiice.  Yet,  in  each  loneljr  rooms,  too  faratoft,  bowerer, 
for  die  gate  of  contemptuouH  prids  and  besotted  power,  ibe  large 
sfinta,  whose  misuon  is  to  teach  the  et^nitj  and  truth  of  Progress, 
are  g«n«vtcd  and  ma-eased,  and  go  forth  frora  thence  to  shine  ai  * 
fill  the  world  with  light.  A.y  !  and  if  human  hearts  do  Hbineintl 
toco  of  heaven  with  all  the  brightness  of  their  dear  bumaDity, — nol 
where  pride,  aod  wealth,  and  power  wink  in  the  faUe-visioiied  ej 
of  the  world,  is  their  light  broadest, — but  from  the  darkest  con* 
and  thrcehalds  of  dailr  life  pour  out  a  luminoue  flood,  beaotifid 
and  lasting, — in  the  benignant  eyes  of  tlie  Divine  ! 

After  long  sitting,  one  odd,  quaint,  yellow-paper  letter  a 
puzzled  the  little  woman,  it  being  written  in  the  Swedish  langtiagey 
and  addreesed  to  a  sailor,  named  Boijeat^in.  As  she  glanced 
unue  more  despairinglj  along  a  cumbrous  sentence,  in  ithtdt 
seemed  hold  the  whole  pith  of  the  letter,  poor  Frailty  nt 
uneasily  in  the  scant-ciirlained  bed.  Hastenuig,  with  the  1 
yet  in  her  hand,  she  found  the  girl  still  buried  in  unensy  ele^  ( 
but  her  head  so  moved  that  itB  abundance  of  rich  tresses  awenl 
Ube  a  garment  round  the  pillow.  The  letter  resting  in  Hnxi 
band  amidst  them, — and  partly  whilst  she  wondered  at  the  unk 
history  of  the  little  pale  worn  face, — the  whole  truth  of  the  n 
flashed  across  her  mind,  as  if  wrong  eoold  not  be  hidden,  or  other's 
sorrow  be  but  softened  and  raised  up  towards  beauty  and  good  is 
tho  light  shed  from  the  tresses  of  the  Magdalen.  However, 
the  girl  had  sunk  into  a  deeper  sleep,  the  big-nosed  little  v 
went  back  to  the  fire-place,  and  whispered  energetically  ta  tSUt^ 
her  prime  confidant  (and,  bless  brown-pincusliion.  lie  never  b» 
trayed  a  secret  even  with  his  loudest  purr),  "  Trapps  la,  I  fenr,  ■ 
viUaiu,  roy  dear — a  i-illain  !  " 

Whatever  this  communication  to  the  erudite  Tibb  might  argUB) 
it  remained  a  secret,  and,  from  this  night,  v.  ^iks  swiftly  passed  on 
Wasted  by  want  and  misery  the  girl  but  slowly  recovered,  tiioiy|i 
quickly  growing  precious  to  the  luve  of  the  needy  authorese,  aod  Dl 
small  favourite  with  both  Tibb  and  the  doctor,  who  knew  too  mod 
of  the  true  philosophy  of  "De  Arte  bene  Moriendi,"  to  tlnnk  d 
other  gratuity  thiin  the  precious  power  and  privilege  of  raiung  1^ 
that  which  the  World  had  crushed  and  down-trodden.  More,  too 
whilst  yet  weak  and  iU,  she  would  have  fain  crawled  away  to  oertail 
destitution,  rather  than  trespass  on  Mary's  scantj  means  ;  r^ 
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this  might  actually  have  happened,  tad  not  Mr.  Sirrip  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  never  taten  his  cup  of  tea  {which  wiia  pretty 
often)  at  little  Miae  Fogg's  fireside,  without  diveta  nice  parcek 
coining  forth  from  hie  pocketa,  to  sucli  an  extent  and  certainty — 
that  thej  soon  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  fiurpriae  to  the  solemn 
brown  pin-cushion.  Magdalen — for  fluch  was  really  her  name — 
(not,  however,  the  pure  bright  Magdalen,  which  the  world  will 
presently  hear  of,  and,  as  I  hope,  garacr  in  its  heart)  eoon  showed 
herself  to  have  the  gratefullest  of  spirits  ;  doing,  whilst  too  weak 
for  hai'der  tahour,  all  sorts  of  service  in  the  room  ;  and  when  the 
days  grew  long  and  Ught — by  which  time  she  discovered  that  all 
authors  have  crotchets — taking  her  sewing  out  into  the  gallery 
amidst  the  ivy,  left  Mary  to  work  out  her  ideas,  which  she  wb» 
accustomed  to  do  by  broacliing  them  to  the  fire-place  and  Tibb. 
ice  by  geatui'o,  word,  or  look,  did  Mary  cast  even  small 
n  upon  the  heaped  sins  of  Magdalen ;  and  Frailty,  subdued  nod 
,   wept   out  its  true  redemption  on  the  breast  of  pui'est 

p^ter  many  weeks'  inquiry,  and,  at  last,  by  the  friendly  help  of  Mr. 
S  Magdalen  got  needle -work  at  a  slop-maker's  in  Rotberhithe. 
d  OOOTBQ  it  was  to  one  who  had  had  delicate  nurture  ;  bat, 
;  snch  to  be  a  penalty  of  her  great  sin,  she  meekly  bore, 
ice  coBiplauicd.  It  was  heart's  worship  and  gratitude, 
aed,  to  bring  home  the  scanty  earnings ;  laying  by  some,  how- 
,  silently  week  by  week  ;  every  fraction  of  which  did  so  tell 
jaiDst  ihe  poor  authoress's  maty  black  silk  gown  in  the  cloeet, 
that  it  was  clear  it  might  be  by-and-by  eclipsed  by  one  more 
utonishtng.  Waitwg  one  autumn  night  in  the  slop-shop  for  work, 
amidst  pdes  of  seamen's  clothiag,  gaudy  Bandana  handkerchief, 
and  the  thousand  signal  colours  of  earth's  many  nations  ;  a  stal- 
wart young  fellow  steppediu,  and  jovially  swinging  himself  on  to  the 
eouuter,  as  if  it  were  the  yard-arm,  and  the  latitude  a  southern 
,  he,  not  having  seen  her  as  he  came  in,  turned,  round  his 
veather-beaten  face  upon  the  girl.  It  was  such  a  look, 
<t  wonderment  and  admiration,  that  it  might  have  been  that 
B  tempest-rough  giant  snbdued  to  gentleness  by  the  first  sight 
t  inmmer  flower.  And  Magdalen  was  very  beautiful ;  for  peace, 
d  rest,  and  good,  had  brought  back  all  the  hue  of  the  lily  in  its 
e.  Paltering  beneath  tlie  face  thus  filed  upon  her,  for,  con- 
M  of  frailty,  she  thought  the  very  stones  might  whisper  of  it 
ay  would,  she  took  up  her  work-bundle,  eagerly  Itii  iiraaj.\ai& 
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'  was  brouglit,  and  hurried  from  tlia  shop  : — oot  quicker  than  sho 
vos  followed,  Dot  quickoi'  tUoin  her  hand  was  taken,  not  quicker 
I'ttinu  that  tempest-grave o  face  looked  donn  again  into  hers, 

"  Why  so  fast,  my  girl — wo  hare  met,  and  it  must  be  for  life," 
She  tried  to  pass  on,  but  his  hand  restrained  her,  then  looking 
[vp  into  his  face,  she  faltered  out  a  few  ioaudible  words. 
'  "  "ome,  come,"  he  spoke  with  a  man's  full  heart  in  his  rtuce^ 
L  not  dismantled,  my  girl,  and  glad  to  run  into  any  poit, 
I  But  vre  've  met,  and  tliank  God  for  it.  Come,  this  is  all  youiB," 
f  and  ho  di'Ctr  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold,  "  a  safe  eonvoy 
rltome,  and  a  bright  wedding-ring  as  early  as  you  like  iu  the  morning, 
I  Come,  the  tongue  of  the  north  doesn't  play  false. " 
V  The  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes  ;  but  struggling  to  subdue  her 
l^eep  emotion,  she  faltered  out, — 

'  You  do  not  know  what  I  have  been,  sir," 
'  Sorrowful,  eh  ?     My  girl." 
'Frail,, sir." 

■  The  more  the  reason,  my  little  one,  that  a  stout  lieart  like 
le  should  bear  thee  up  with  a  parson  and  a  wedding  ring!" 
She  turned  aside  fVom  his  soul's  ga;(c,  and,  strangely  enough, 
'  eaw  through  the  opening  of  a  short  sloping  street,  the  bro&d  city 
river  ;  calm  and  blue,  and  yet  fathoms-full  of  light  from  the  ricSl 
harvest  moon ;  so  typical  of  purity  and  good  and  rest,  that  in  a 
moment  the  drear  contrast  of  that  night  of  storm,  of  tempest,  of 
terrible  importunity  rushed  back  to  her  memory,  and  quailing  before 
eren  tho  thought  of  dishonour  or  impurity  to  the  hand,  the  trust- 
ing spirit,  tho  roof  that  had  saved  and  aheltci'cd  her,  she  grasped 
her  bundle,  drew  her  hand  away,  and  was  in  a  moment  lost  to  the 
sailor's  gaze. 

Well  I  time  went  on ;  perhaps  a  year  !  Matters,  boweror,  ea 
progressing  in  the  interval,  that  "  Be  Arte  hene  Moriendi,"  rarely 
laid  upon  its  chameleon  shelf,  rested  in  the  pocket  of  its  philosopbie 
interpreter,  who  so  often  sipped  tea  and  quoted  Milton  in  the  old 
chamber  of  the  once  lonely  little  woman,  that  bis  brood  knee 
became  at  last  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  purring  browD' 
pincushion.  And  Magdalen  a  little  hoard,  too,  progressed  amal' 
ingly  towards  the  black  silk  gown,  Confidential  in  all  else  respect- 
ing her  long  years  of  struggling  fortune,  Mary  had  never  said  muck 
lo  the  girl  about  the  sources  of  her  acimty  eamiaga,  though  tliey 
were  evidently  well  known  both  to  Mr.  Toby  and  a  certain  worthy 
I  notary  that  sometimes  came  with  him.     Necessity,  on  one  sudden 
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occasion,  to  intrust  Magdalen  with  one  of  the  old  ship  letters, 
revealed  the  whole  Becret.  Mary  Fogg  had  for  years  translated 
niiJ  written  seamen's  letters  for  a  lodging-house  keeper  named 
Trapps  :  a  vile,  low,  griping  crimp,  who,  hattening  on  earnings  of 
liie  overcome  perils  of  the  ocean,  kept  a  snug  face  of  cant  for  the 
world  and  tlie  well-filled  purse.  Yet,  to  do  Mary  justice,  she  had 
tried  higher  uaefulueas,  but  failed ;  and,  forgotten  by  the  world, 
who,  pampered  on  riches  won  for  them,  could  question  the  justice 
of  such  bread  ?  For  a  long  while,  who,  or  what  Trappa  was,  was 
concefded  irara  her  by  &  second  hand.  At  last,  when  through 
accident  the  truth  came  forth,  this  source  was  her  only  one  ;  and 
ill  resolving  to  let  it  still  give  her  bread,  she  know  it  might  often 
be  in  her  power  to  apportion  Justice,  and  weigh  out  kincQy  words 
to  the  oppressed  and  far  distant.  This  had  often  been  the  case; 
and  many  a  letter  read  by  the  northern-lights,  muny  a  dear  word 
of  hope  beneath  the  broad  palms  and  silent  shores  of  the  southern 
islea,  had  wctled  up  from  the  deep  fountains  of  that  lonely  heart, 
and  been  traced  m  that  desolate  chamber  ! 

When  once  the  secret  had  been  broken  to  her,  Magdaleu  con- 
tinually went  to  and  fro  to  the  crimp's  house.  As  if  for  purposes 
of  its  own,  it  lay  on  a  desolate  slip  of  ground  running  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  ahnoat  surrounded  by  great  ahip-jarda.  Except 
the  pathway  bounded  by  a  bit  of  broken  wall,  the  piece  of  land 
around  was  sunk  into  deep  holes,  full  of  blighted  osiers  and  dock ; 
the  level  slips  lying  between  being  piled  with  broken  hogsheads, 
old  kegs,  and  flukes,  ruaty  anchors,  cables,  and  spars,  disused 
except  here  and  there  to  hold  a  line  of  fluttering  rags,  the  tempt- 
ing' property  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  squalid  streets  around. 
The  largo  bare  kitchen  of  the  house  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
exterior,  except  for  the  great  fire  that  idways  roared  up  the  low 
■wide  chimney.  Here,  as  in  aa  eastern  caravansary,  would  be 
men  of  all  nations.  Seamen  who,  according  to  their  "lockers," 
might  be  roaring  over  a  jorum  of  grog  and  pipes;  or  leas  flush  of 
money,  with  pipes  alone ;  or  aaleep  on  the  bare  wooden  benches,  or 
bartering  with  some  Jewish  vendor,  ot  when  in  their  lowest  fortunes, 
or  fiick  and  ill,  crouching  often  breadless  to  the  glowing  hearth, 
whilst  their  last  pence  could  pay  for  Trapps-accomoiodation.  Yet, 
through  all  the  hcense  of  such  a  scene,  Magdalen  passed  unscathed, 
and  Purity  itself  might  have  watched,  and  found  no  sin.  The 
coarseat  jest  feU  back  upon  the  lips  as  she  approached ;  the  hardest 
stood  abashed  when  her  eye  fell  upon  him',  kbA  Wiset  -siBa 
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wept  out  witli  truer  honour.  Tropps,  -who  saw  wfaat  an 
Mtroolion  her  be&utj  and  modeetj  was,  soon  come  to  linger  over 
bis  Mniwled  message  to  Mibb  Fogg;  and  the  girl,  posseBsing  a 
true  womanl;  and  humane  nature,  aoon  began  to  take  large 
interest  in  the  life  aroand  ;  anil  recfdlecting  what  a  balm  tbsre  is 
in  gentleneas  and  kind  words,  wodd  often  turn  her  hand  to  little 
Mrrieea  for  tlioee  most  destitute  and  forlorn,  till  even  wealthy 
males  and  eaptaina,  henring  of  her,  came,  in  true  seamen  bahim, 
to  make  offers  then  and  there;  but  all  being  refused,  thej  could 
not  help  in  their  hearts  leaving  love-tokens ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
£d  great  Oriental  aheUs,  and  ahiutug  pebbles,  and  plumes  of 
rwnbow  hues,  and  foreign  fruits  pourin,  that,  on  one  occasicoi,  the 
napping  "  'ossea  "  and  dear  old  primitive  Shake  had  to  come  to 
fetch  them,  and  Trapps'  e^es  did  certainly  wiok  with  jeakms 
greedineBB. 

One  autnmn  afternoon,  just  as  day  was  sinking  into  twilight, 
she  found  some  Dutch  sailors  had  brought  up  a  sick  comrada 
from  a  vessel,  but  a  few  hours  in  the  river.  Ilaring  ascertained 
that  the  crew  hud  been  paid  off  at  Hamburgh,  and  no  money  to 
he  found,  Trappe,  though  he  had,  as  the  sailors  indignantly  said; 
"  staved  many  a  pound  from  the  Swede,"  refused  to  take  him  in, 
and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  cool  from  the  river,  he  settled  die 
Ihrum-cap  npon  his  head,  and  slammed  the  door  to.  Now,  in  all 
probability  that  process  might  have  been  followed,  so  immortally 
described  by  Smollett,  had  not  Magdalen  seen  in  the  sgue-strickoi 
face,  that  which  had  looked  so  lovingly  upon  hers  in  the  broad 
moonhght;  without  a  word,  she  Jed  the  way  for  the  purpose  of 
heljHug  to  find  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  around.  With 
difficulty  this  was  dtme,  and  then  only  a  squalid  room,  already 
occupied  by  one  sick  man,  who,  paying  no  rent,  lay  there  by 
sufferance.  Yet  Magdalen,  with  such  small  sum  as  she  had  abeat 
her,  paid  that  night's  needs,  for  woman,  be  it  remembered,  nerar 
forgets  a  look  of  love;  and  so  tending  lum  like  on  infant,  till  ha 
had  sunk  to  rest,  left  his  comrade  to  watch  beside  him.  Her 
hand  was  on  the  door-lotch,  when  a  voice  that  stayed  her  veiy 
breath,  spoke  from  beyond  the  coarse  rug  hung  across  a  comer 
of  the  room  to  hide  the  already  occupied  bed.  "  What  no  hope, 
BO  pity,  no  mercy  for  me  ?  "  Oh  yes  .'  It  was  indeed  that  horui, 
hard,  worldly  voice  ;  that  canter  on  the  croed  of  mercy,  tha-t  roarer 
forth  of  blasphemy  the  night  that  all  of  earth  bad  crushed  hep 
wdth  its  ^iant  terrors,  and  yet  she  lightly  ste[^d  back,  lifted  i^ 
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the  rug,  aad  beheld  that  grim,  hard,  now  Jying  face,  so  torrlhly 
graven  oa  her  heart.  At  thia  moment  the  miatresa  of  the  house 
,e  into  tho  room.  "  Ay,  mum,  as  IVe  often  told  him  since  he 
there,  all  talk  nm't  tho  thing.  As  'eaueo,  where  aro  all 
fiock,  ftB  was  to  baTO  done  ao  much  after  he  tufaed  shcp- 
■,  eh '" 
But  I — "  began  the  dying  man. 

intemipted  tha  girl,  as  she  meeUy  knelt  down 
beeide  the  wretched  bed  and  hid  her  face,  "  look  on  me,  and  do 
belieye  that  not  words  of  mercy,  but  its  action  is  the  sayicmr 
^the  world.     Look  on  me,  and  recollect  what  /  waa  and  what 

't  was  the  voice  of  natural  piety  that  touched  tho  heart  of 
'Len  bigotry  at  last:  and  therefore   of  our  divinest   naturu 
the  fears  that  fell  in  contrition  from  the  Pharisee,  and  min- 
gled with  those  of  the  Nazarene  ! 

With  a  woman's  true  enigmatical  heart  in  all  such  matters, 
tfagdalen,  though  she  went  straight  and  revealed  all  to  "BcArte 
hen«  Moriendi  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  chameleon  bottles,  never 
eiud  a,  word  to  little  Mary;  but  it  was  observable,  after  Mr. 
Tobya  visit  on  the  morrow,  that  there  was  a  great  whispering 
between  him  and  Misa  Fogg,  and  o,  hurried  visit  from  the  notary, 
moch  looking  at  papers,  and  so  on  ;  not,  too,  without  a  sly  glance 
at  Magdalen  herself.  Moreover  too,  by  Strange  excuses,  the  girl 
waa  kept  from  her  wonted  errand ;  and  when  Mr.  Toby  waa  remon- 
■trated  with,  or  her  small  gains  laid  before  him,  he  poshed  back 
the  one,  and  whispered  something  abont  "dangerous"  of  the 
other.  As  Misa  Fogg,  too,  commenced  talking  about  a  particular 
cup  of  tea  on  a  certain  night,  and  veritably  i-eplenished  her  tea 
eamater  with  some  extraordinary  green,  Magdalen  finally  thought 
of  the  new  silk  dress,  and,  at  last,  making  the  extraordinary  pur- 
chase, hid  it  in  three  several  papers  in  the  ivy  itaelf,  irom  all 
but  the  little  peering  eyes  of  Tibb,  who,  tucking  himself  up  on  the 
banister,  kept  watch  and  ward.  Tha  night  at  last  came,  that 
Yery  day  week  since  she  had  met  the  Swede ;  and  with  it  the 
notary  in  his  best  black,  and  "De  Arte  hene  Moriendi"  with  a  nice 
&osted  plum-cake  in  his  pocket  instead  of  a  lancet,  and  all  sat 
happily  down  to  taat«  the  astounding  green ;  the  happy  little 
woman  herself,  tiough  withal  in  her  rusty  gown,  yet  in  her  beat 
cap,  and  tho  beautiful  upraised  flower  in  the  rich  garlanding 
that  nature  had  bestowed.     Well !  the  very  first  oup  waa 
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^^■lardl;  poured  out,  when  the  doar  being  quickly  thrust  bock,  in 

^^B  marched  veritable  Shake,  carrjing  his  old  horn-lantern,  which  was 

^^B  unnsnaliy  bright,  and  followed  bjr  Hurald  Borjestein,  the  Swedish 

^^f  Bnilur,  weak  and  pale  yet,  to  be  sure,  but  decently  dressed,  and  fuU 

^H  of  hope,  and  happiness,  and  love,  in  the  tempest-graven 'face. 

^B  Need  I  say,  that  knowing  all  the  past,  the  present,  and  sure  of  the 

^f  to-corae,  he  pressed  the  up-raised  lily  to  his  heart  with  all  a  man's 

truefervour.     Oh  !  never  such  a  stow-progreasing  happy  tea  hour 

before  or  since.     When  over,  Magdalen,  in  her  deep  joy,  forgot 

not  the  marvellous  hlaek  silk  gown,  but  bringing  it  forward,  laidit 

^^    before  the  wondering  little  woman ;  and  if  human  tliankfulness 

^^^ could  have  fallen  upon  it,  in  one  hue  of  beauty,  the  craftsman, 

^^B Nature  might  have  been  outrivnlled,      "Too  good,  too  good," 

^^H  wept  the  httle  woman  ;  "  hut  I  '11  have  it  made  up  and  wear  it 

^H<in "  Our  wedding-day,  Polly,"  saM  ••  Se  Arte  bene 

^H  Morimdi," — "  which  shall  he  that  of  ours,  and  in  a  day  or  two," 

^^■-Epoke  the  sailer,  produciug  from  his  pocket  the  iineet  of  wcddiog- 

^^V  rings.    "  And  thanking  ye,  mum.  for  the  second  hle«sedest  cup  o' 

^^  tea  I  ever  tasted,"  chimed  in  Shako,  "  the  fust  being  on  Uiat 

here  night  the  little  cretur  was  lifted  into  the  wehiele,  you  abalt 

go  to  church  in  the  onaeh,  which  shall  be  touched  up  with  leather 

itnd  brush,  the  dear  'sses  not  allowed  to  nap  a  bit,  and  fonryardi 

^^     of  the  very  best  white  satin  riband  for  top-nots,  if  I  've  to  spout 

^H    my  backker-box  to  buy  it." 

^M  The  tale  of  the  Swedish  sailor  was  sitaple  enough.  During  his 
^^M  absence  on  a  Toyage,  some  property  of  inheritance  in  NofdlanQ 
^H  hitd  come  to  him.  Part  of  this  had  been  paid  by  bills  into  a 
^H  Hamburgh  bank,  and  letters  of  advice  sent  to  Trapps  care.  But 
^H  for  the  httle  woman,  and  her  advice  with  the  nolAry  and  ibo 
^^H  doctor,  it  might  never  have  been  heard  of.  They,  however,  'Utag' 
^^H  on  the  outlook  for  Boijesteln  and  in  communication  trith  [h» 
^^B  Swedish  authorities,  now  at  once  seized  on  Trapps  ;  who  yet 
^^B  managed  to  escape  in  some  outbound  vessel,  leaving,  however,. 
^^m  enough  of  his  ill-got  gains  behind  to  fumiah  forth  the  marnage, 
^H  uud  a  small  trading  cargo  for  the  seaman's  iicxt  voyage, 
^H  On  the  once  desolate  piece  of  waste  land  is  now  erected  a 
^^^  Sailors'  Home,  in  which  Mr.  Toby  has  invested  his  small  capital. 
^^fl  Nor  need  I  say  what  aort  of  home  it  is,  where  "  De  Arte  bene  Mofi 
^^fl  endi,"  as  of  old,  cures  and  saves ;  where  old  Uary  still  writee 
^^B  loving  and  truthful  letters  for  the  ocean-sons  ;  where  best  tba 
^^B    epirit  of  the  Magdalen  watches  and  tonds.    The  old  coach,  wbeel-l 
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a  a  baliy-houBe  ;  whilst  Mr.  Shake,  baring  turned 
sr,  often,  in  Hummer  ilnya.  sits  to  smoke  his  pipe 
broad  flag-steps  that  dip  to  the  river  brink  ;  and  tJiere 
"s  two  ]ittle  golden-haired  children  to  lift  their  faaea 
air,  for  now  the  nor'-east  wind  blows  irom  the  sea, 
P  th^  father  homeward  in  his  good  stout  ship  of  Norwc- 
Flow  on  thou  river  from  thy  pastoral  fountains  to 
tmal  sea .'  and  be  to  human  hearts,  as  to  nature — type  of  tbo 
^  of  good. 

predicate  is  this,—  The  Worm  thou  treadest  underfoot,  Oh, 
raited  by  thi/  hands,  and  placed  towards  the  siai,  mould 
«  a  Kinged  and  spiritual  creature ;  that,  in  Uf^/, 
usations,  might  go  on  progressively  towards  God. 

SlLVERPEX. 


■■  CAN  SUCH  THINGS  BE  ?" 


A  venerable  man,  whose  whole  career 
Had  been  one  round  of  sad  unwearied  toil, 
Dying  in  want ! — He  who  had  tilled  the  soil, 
Ay,  through  many  a  longj  long  dreary  year — 
He  who  had  hoped  and  ne'er  was  cowed  by  fear, 
Nor  ever  heard  to  murmur  or  repine, 
Breaking  no  edict,  human  or  divine  I 
Gwl  I  what  a  grand,  yet  sorry  sight  was  here — 
Withont  a  pillow  where  to  lay  his  head, 
No  Mend  to  aid  him  in  the  hour  of  need, 
.  Without  the  wherewithal  to  buy  hira  bread ! 
Poor  honest  soul,  is  this  thy  &Lling  moed ! 
Without  a  groan  ha  died — "  It  is  so,  then. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men." 

R.  V,  HAYPAY. 
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•n/LUk   *M>   New    Zealaud  : 
tries  >nd  People  at 

y  Gbobqe  Fkezicb  Ahgab. 


Mk.  Akoab  is  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  atdj 
events,  of  the  Geographical  one,  haTiDg  evidentlj  a  passion  for  tan 
ling ;  and  natnre  has,  in  niAQy  wnyt,  fittmlhim  fortius  ardnoDspm  ' 
He  must  be  possessed  of  a  souod  and  enduring  constitution,  a 
blessed  with  fine  anima,!  spirits,  that  carry  hint  throagh  eveiy  u. 
ance  and  peril  with  gaiety  and  good  humour.  His  talents,  too,  si 
the  kind  most  admnt^eous  to  a  traveller ;  for  he  has  not  only- 
Inglis — a  rapid  eya  to  tee,  and  a,  considerabla  pow^r  to  descntx 
various  striking  and  novel  scenes  he  visits ;  but  has  the  power  of  deUM 
ing  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  He  very  modestly  disclaim!  ■ 
pretension  to  learning ;  bathe  seems  to  know  enough  of  botany  ai ' 
tnral  history,  to  accurately  diatinguiah  and  describe  the  various  u 
that  present  themselves  to  him  in  his  distant  aud  remote  jour 
His  stvle  is  also  joyous  and  readable,  though,  here  and  there,  < 
think  be  snatches  at  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  his  art  to  ci 
This  is,  however,  a  mere  blemish,  and  we  know  not  when  we  In 
read  two  volumes,  containing  so  much  that  ia  new  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Angss  is  a  moat  enterprising  traveller :  indeed  he  is  more :  . 
is  an  explorer.     The  half-civilised  countries  of  South  America,  CWl   I 
and  Patagonia,  the  scarcely  less  dangerons  travelling  of  Sicily,  have  «(    , 
enough  of  excitement  for  him ;  he  seeks  the  remotest  and  latest-dis- 
covered lands,  and  enters   on    the  'dim   and  undefined  regions  tliat 
surround  them.     He  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  backwoodsman,  with  tkt  1 
cultivation  of  a  gentleman.    There  is,  consequently,  nothing  at  ' 
hncknied  in  his  volumes.     No  histories  of  colonies,   to  fill  d| 
extracts  from  local  newspapets,  showing  averages  aod  statistics, 
long-drawn  arguments  in  favour  of  sotne  scheme  of  colonisation ; ' 
venlj,  a  book  of  travels,  fresh  as  the  countries  he  visits,  and  vanoB 
their  inhabitants,  scenes,  and  productions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume  t . . 
Australia,  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  volume  is  devotedfl 
New  Zealand,  and  the  remainder  to  a  further  account  (on  his  retn 
of  Australia.    The  wildest  and  most  interesting  portion  is  that  ieU^ 
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to  New  Zealand  ;  thongh  his  nBrrative  of  hia  exploration  of  the  mono- 
tonous and  sandj  plains  of  Australia — of  its  straoge  and  mifleralile 
sboriginea,  and  iix  extraordinaiy  animals  and  scenery,  is  highly  enter- 
taiiiing  &nd  itistractive. 

Mr.  Angas  makes  no  preteoBions  to  philosophy,  though  he  ia  a 
KDsihle  and  obserrant  man,  merely  relating,  in  very  graphic  langaage, 
what  he  sees ,  leaving  the  meditative  and  moral  inference  to  be  made 
bj  bis  reader.  The  dulleet  reader  cannot,  however,  bat  have  his 
leSection  awakened  at  the  strange  slate  in  which  man  isfonnd  in  these 
deeolate  regions,  nor  avoid  -wpndering  at  the  freaks  of  nature  in  the 
auiaalB  and  prodnetiona.  The  following  is  an  acconnt  of  a  tribo  in 
Aiotralia : — 

"  These  natives  belonged  to  a  tribe  totally  diiferi^nl  from  those  of  the 
ldlneniliiT&,  whom  we  bod  met  nith  along  the  sbarea  of  the  Coorong,  tad 
mn  verj  inferior  to  them  in  physcol  appearance  \  their  feattireH  were 
n!iUHiU>l}r  ndy,  with  a.  simple  siUiuess  of  expi'eeuon,  and  their  flgnies 
(Stnmely  slight  and  attenuated,  with  the  abdomen  of  a  disproportionale  siie. 
They  were  Slthy  and  wretuhed  iu  the  extreme  ;  all  tli^r  teeth  were  IjIbUl 
■dd  rotten  ;  tlirar  akin  was  dry,  and  that  of  one  man  presented  a  purpliah- 
nd  CDlonr.  They  approndied  onr  fu^  with  their  arms  erossod  over  their 
Aoulders ;  a  positjon  that  they  constantly  retained,  nntil  some  grease  was 
cEren  to  them,  which  they  commenced  eating,  rubbing  over  their  bmltes,  and 
3tti1iing  npoD  thdr  bur.  One  of  them  had  an  old  cotton  handkerchief 
iriddi  he  kept  oincealed  under  bis  arm-pit,  and  as  they  were  destitute  of 
ifcrthin^  the  oldest  man  woe  put  into  a  blue  shirt,  which  created  the  greatest 
yanible  aelODishmcnt  amongst  hia  companions  ;  they  grew  very  noisy  and 
Wony,  ate  damper  and  grease,  and  eonstuitly  touched  us  with  ibeir  filthy 
Artr^ed  hands.  After  the  disgusting  operation  of  sketching  them  was  over, 
I  •KIM  truly  glad  to  see  them  return  to  their  women  in  the  bush  ;  who,  if 
ikty  hear  any  cesemblance  to  their  husbands,  cno  seldom  be  the  occason  of 
JEalonay,  for  more  hideous  wretelies  it  were  hardly  possible  to  conceive." 

The  following  will  also  give  some  idea  of  the  scenety  of  the  region 
ibe;  inhabited  - — 

"  We  penetrated  thick  wooils,  araongat  which  the  elegant  arrea,  then  in 
HooKiin,  attainod  a  coneiderahle  height ;  aod  we  crossed  more  spongy  plains, 
odnvred  with  ^lells  and  tofa  "  biscints,"  and  subject  to  occasional  innnda- 
ttona.  On  some  of  the  swamps  the  natives  had  built  wcurs  of  mud,  like  a 
dam  w»ll,  exteniling  aeroas  from  ode  to  side,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
vet;  snail  tnucilagiuoDS  lislies  that  abound  in  the  water  when  these  swamps 
af«  Hooded.  Low  wooded  ranges  sitirtcd  those  phuns,  and  kangaroos  were 
afaundaDt.  Some  of  the  swamps  were  covered  with  an  exceedingly  rich  black 
•rit,  and  produced  Innuriant  sow-thisCles  and  other  rank  vegetation  ;  Ibomoro 
m/Bi  plains  were  overspread  with  Ijeautiful  green  feed,  and  it  wbh  evident 
m  were  ooee  more  approaching  a  good  country.  We  came  so  suddenly 
1  native  encampment  amongst  the  trees,  that  flic  eavages  had  barely 
e  tako  alarm  at  the  ndse  of  om*  horses'  hoofs,  aod  we  could  juBt, 
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dittinguiih  their  beets  is  they  were  scampering  avay  benMth  iite  btui 
IdiMt  probably  wo  were  ihe  first  Euntpeans  they  had  caught  right  of. 
]iltrty  we  had  thus  unecromDnioualy  dieturbed  had  evidently  usembled  U 
convivial  dinner,  for  there  were  two  large  wombala  roaating  in  tf-  - 
several  cbiMco  lieaps  oi  roob)  lay  ajnuDgsl  the  ashes,  and  a  tine  p 
yet  cooked,  was  suspended  to  a  atiok,    Ln  ihoir  precipitate  flight  theylc 
their  things  behind  them— epearB,  Iwsliels,  snuing  rods,  and  a  variety  a 
mrimuintplDmenW  ;  thesewe  examined,  and  left  preciaely  as  we  found  lb 
tiiuugh  we  feared  the  gncgbi  would  eat  theirwombat  dizmc r  in  a  etat 
tiuual  trepidatiuQ  and  alaim." 

The  fullawing  will  give  an  idea  of  tbe  life  of  &  eqnatter  ;  bai 
most  be  mid,  Air.  Arthur's  esublishmeat  was  on  a  mare  th; 
inonly  large  scale  :  — 

"  At  two  miles  farther  ou  we  discovered  another  coral  basin,  w 
divided  by  a  rochy  wall  acrosa  the  centre,  forming  two  setniarcular  U 
Willi  shrubs  growing  down  the  steep  mdes  of  the  hasin.  The  cotmb; 
some  distance  was  now  a  vile  scrub,  fiill  of  dangeroiia  holes  hnU-lud  b 
broshwood,  and  ver^  dilliciilt  for  iba  horses  to  cross.  The  sorface  w 
white  oral,  nusrd  into  little  hollow  mounds  like  cups,  many  of  vllii 
tilled  with  ra>n-wat«-,  and  afforded  a  draught  for  our  horBaa.  9ti 
terminated  as  soddeuly  as  it  commenced,  and  we  next 
extensive  and  beautiful  country,  covered  with  luiuriant  g 
with  Uackwood,  wattle,  and  gum  trees  like  a  nobleman' 
the  eye  coold  reach,  this  niiu'niGcent  region  presented  iti 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Glcnelg  and  the  districts  o!  Ai 
was  a  cqontry  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Nature  and  complete  in  iu 
lovelinesB,  with  greon  poaturcs,  shady  trees,  and  weDs  of  pnre  and 
water,  ijeyond  the  picturesque  crolers  of  Mount  Gtonbter  aod 
Sehouck :  the  Utter  appearing  as  a  truncated  cone,  not  more  thai 
ei^t  milea  from  the  place  where  we  stood. 

"  In  another  hour  we  came  upon  a  dray-track,  and  presently  we  hi 
bleating  of  sheep  and  the  borkuig  of  dogs.  Two  huts,  built  of  eat 
atone  and  thatched  with  bark,  stood  on  the  margin  of  anotlier  volet 
filled  with  exc[iiiaite  water ;  and  troughs,  hewn  oat  of  the  saftj^ 
had  been  ooustnicted  for  watering  the  sheep  aud  cattle,  the  m 
was  rused  by  means  of  a  pulley  from  the  never-biliog  lal 
This  was  one  of  the  sheep  stations  of  Messrs.  Arthur,  who  b 
into  this  charming  country  from  the  New  South  Wales  aide,  w 
several  of  their  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  squal^  upon  then 
Mr.  Arthur— who  had  watched  with  mingled  asrtouidmient  and  « 
distant  approach  of  nine  horsemen  from  a  direction  whence  no  B 
had  been  observed  tn  proceed  before — soon  made  his  appearance  ni 
back;  he  received  the  Governor  with  great  pohteneas,  and  com'" 
into  ono  of  the  huts,  where  he  invited  us  to  assist  him  in  demoli 
supper,  which  was  just  ready.  Wo  ate  heartily  of  mutton  chops  tni 
fried  vegetables ;  the  latter  being  the  produce  of  a  small  ganlou  • 
tiio  hut,  which  apoke  well  for  tho  fertihty  of  the  soil  and  tlie  ind— " 
host,    Mr.  Arthur,  adorned  with  a  b^rd  of  IwelTe  months'  i 


I  Ills  rade  dwiilliiig,  eurrounded  hy  liis  dogs  and  tune  magpies 
I  thftt  feeling  ef  freedom  and  llioroitgh  indeiieadtDi.'p  wliicli  one  can 
r  know  in  Ejiglknd.  The  walls  of  the  hut,  mo  troughs,  eiiils,  and 
*in(BU  utenaik,  were  entirely  foiined  uf  wliite  coral :  this  BubatsQce,  when 
frcah  not,  is  B(^  like  Kdt,  and  ea^y  liewo  into  any  shape  ;  hut  on  ciipogurB 
10  tlw  wr  it  gradually  hardens,  and  becomes  perfectly  durable." 

In  the  portion  dedicated  to  New  Zealand  there  ace  somp  most  intS' 
testing  paiticolaTs,  both  of  the  savage  natives  and  the  nilBBionaries  ; 
«od  a  greater  contrast  cannot  well  be  conceived  in  any  beinjj-B  of  the 
mme  spedea.  The  misaionaiies  seem  likely  to  introduce  civilisation, 
andtheir  little  eettlementa  in  this  region  ofsublime  and  beautiful  natnre, 
lull  of  uidib]  evil,  are  very  striking.  If  any  destiny  of  man  can  be 
caid  to  be  perfect,  we  think  theirs,  with  their  retaote  anil  steadfast 
ncrifice  to  a  holy  purpose,  and  their  praiseworthy  and  simple  mode 
of  fiving  most  be  deemed  so.  After  descriptions  of  the  savage 
iCTBUge,  yiolence,  and  destitution  of  the  miserable,  unciviliited  savage, 
)D  lbs  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful  scenery,  we  suddenly 
bU  opon  the  lone  cottage  of  the  missionary  :  and  reversing  Byron's 
line,  we  may  there  view  the  young  civiliana  all  at  play,  amid  the  order 
and  even  the  elegance  of  a  European  home — the  moat  being  made  of 
the  lovely  and  Inxuriiint  trees  ana  flowers,  which  bloMom  in  profusion 
1  UDvnd  Ine  secluded  dwelling.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for 
i  eilnd.  but  onr  space  forbids  their  insertion.  We  will,  therefore,  only 
V  pre  two  brief,  contrasting  pictures,  and  heartily  recommend  the  look 
to  every  intelligent  reader. 

"  T»Pc(,iHO." — "  In  the  evenin;;,  Wirihona  pame  into  our  t«nl,  and  we 
FTinteraed  about  cannibalism.     I  Inquired  of  liim,  tlirough  Foraaith,  if  ]:e 
hinw.'ir  hod  ever  partakeD  of  human  flesh  '.    '  Yea,'  he  said,  '  we  hate  all 
I   aim  it,  when  we  kuew  no  better.' 

I  ■■  WiriLona  then  gare  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  preserving  the 
■  heads  of  their  enemies  :  which  '  taptied  heads '  are  &eijueutly  to  be  met 
r  "ilh  in  Europe  in  the  museums  and  cabinets  of  the  curious.  If  tiiey  were 
hesdl  of  enemies  taken  in  battle,  the  lips  were  stretched  out  and  sown  apart ; 
if,  cm  the  eoDtnry,  it  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  (heir  own  tribe, 
*bo  had  died,  and  they  were  preserying  it  with  all  customary  honours,  they 
tand  the  lips  close  together  m  a  pouting  attilade.  A  hole  was  dug  in  tl^e 
unli  and  he&ted  with  red-hot  stonen,  and  then — the  cyee,  ears,  and  all  tjie 
nrifiae  of  the  head,  except  the  windpipe,  being  carefully  sewn  up,  and  the 
bnine  tiUien  out — the  aperture  of  (ho  neck  was  placed  over  tlie  mouth  of  the 
kated  ovrai,  and  (be  head  well  steamed.  This  process  was  continued  uulil 
Am  bod  was  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  and  the  skin  completely  cured  ; 
was  then  thrust  into  the  nostrils,  and  in  this  state  the  heads  were 
■ccd  under  a  strict  tapu,  or  bartered  in  exdiango  for  muskets  or 
_  10  Sydney  tnuJera.    To  the  shame  of  llie  Europoana  thns  engaged 

be  told,  that  so  eager  were  they  to  procure  these  dried  heads  for  salo 

ilJti^biud  and  elsewhere,  that  many  chiefs  were  persuaded  to  kill  their 
"* —  and  tftloo  the  faces  aftw  death,  to  supply  this  unnatural  denumd. 
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Heads  Ijelong^  lo  tlicir  aiemies  aliuD  in  battle  wore  prepared  and  stuck  ol 
iarows  upon  stakes  within  tliQp^  ;  to  those,  every  speciss  of  samge  in  "     '' 
vna  offered,  and  the  conquering  pafty  duiced  naked  betore  the  heals,  d 
(U  miuiner  of  abase  to  them  in  terme  of  bravado  and  msult,  ae  though  d 
ware  atill  aKve." 

"  A  MrsaioNAKV  CorriGE." — "  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  tJie  romantic  coth 
of  the  misuDDary  suddenly  appeared  ui  view.  It  was  as  lovely  and  aechii 
a  qiot  as  it  is  passible  to  imagine  :  the  Uttle  cottage  built  of  m&pi,  with  Uifl 
white  chimneys,  and  its  garden  full  of  flowers — of  sweet  English  flowel%J 
rosea,  stocliE,  and  mignonette— was  eraigly  percbed  on  an  elevated  pi  '  ' 
overhanging  the  Wiiikato  ;  and  the  aceets  to  it  was  by  ■  small  hridge  tli 
across  a  glen  of  tree  feme,  with  a  stream  murmuring  below. 

«  The  interior  of  the  cottage,  which  was  constructed  entirely  by  them 
ander  the  direetioo  of  Mr.  Asbwell,  is  lined  thi'ouriiout  with  r 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  rooma  commnmeotuig  one  witL 
The  cottage,  Ihe  ratuation,  the  people,  and  everything  around  tb 
[rieturesque.    Pepepe  signifies  6u«e^ ;  and  sorely  the  name  is  not  m 
plied  to  tijis  lovely  spot. 

»  The  misaioiiary  aud  his  wife  recraved  us  with  the  utmost  hospitaliitj',  M 
wo  remained  with  these  worthy  pvople  during  the  next  day^ 

"  I  had  not  long  entered  tie  liouse  before  a  sweet  little  girl,  widt  H  ■« 
tair  complexion  and  long  flaieD  ringlelH,  eame  running  up  to  me.    It  i 
pleasant  to  hear,  in  thi«  seclnded  spol^  the  prattle  of  a  little  Engliah  liati  3 
die  lisped  to  ua  of  the  roeea  she  had  been  gathering,  and  aud  Uiat  tlM  H 
had  made  them  so  pretly." 

It  is  bnt  justice  to  these  unetilightened  savages  to  say,  that  Mr.  A 
recoids  mony  anecdotes  of  a  capacit]'  for  generous  conduct  and  aobifl 
of  tiature ;  asvi  alea  gives  liia  hopeful  testimony  of  their  ii 

"  It  was  a  rahn  and  lovely  evening,  and  nothing  broke  (lie  ae 
repose  hut  the  splaahing  of  the  paddles  as  our  eanoe  dsalied  onn 
many  a  scene  of  bsrbsroue  and  warlike  times  has  this  noble  msr  b 
witness  to  !    Fleet  after  Heet  of  gaily  decorated  war-conoes  have  a 


war^honlB  and  yells  of  triumph  disturbed  the  atdlneas  of  Uie  lovelTBE 
of  nature  around  them.     But  now  the  picture  is  clianged. 

"  A  far  different  era  has  dawned  upon  tJie  descendants  of  Quae  fi 
warriors.    Tile  New  Zeolondera  are  no  longer  a  Gghting  people  ;  tluiy  M 
raising  supplies  for  the  Europeans  afar  more  pleasant  and  pmStable  Ot     ~ 
tion.     The  good  effects  ariung  frum  the  influence  of  the  mismuoal 
apparent,  even  if  civilization  bad  been  th^  only  um.     The  New  Zealondct*  I 
are  an  intelligent  and  interesting  race  ;  Ihoy  have  fine  minds  anJ        "■ 
dispositions  ;  and  if  properly  treated,  no  people  can  behave  better, 
haa  been  fooUshly  alleged  against  them,  by  individuals  who  are  « 
ignorant  of  the  true  character  and  meritorious  conduct  of  t 
Maoriee." 


The^ateriey  Novels,  Tlio  Abbolaford  Edition.  1 6  toIb.  imperinl  8vo, 
Copoualj  illOHtratad  by  Tnrner,  it,  &o.  E^lrargh  ;  R.  Cadeli. 
Tee  fate  of  Scott  has  indeed  been  different  to  tJiat  of  ShakespeafB : 
born  in  on  age  of  literature,  his  wonderful  and  fertile  eenios  made  for 
itself  an  instant  &ad  univeriiel  reputation :  and  dying,  bis  worlis  have 
been  edited,  pnbli^ed,  and  illastrated  with  an  almost  religious  vsne- 
ralian.  The  preeent  edition  is  a  noble  manoment  lo  their  illustrioua 
author,  and  highly  honourable  to  the  publisher,  to  whom,  the  sacred 
chaige  was  confided  of  building  up,  for  his  family,  the  fortanes  which 
the  raehuess  or  coiddiDgneas  of  their  originator  overthrew.  It  has  ever 
been  the  faculty  of  the  highest  genius  to  beget  in  others  around  them, 
tlie  Bame  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance  which  has  marked  their 
own  career ;  and,  certainly,  Scott  has  found  in  his  unwearied  pubiisher, 
Robert  CadeU,  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  The  Waverley  Novels  and 
the  Waverley  works,  (for  the  poems,  histories,  biographies,  eeaaya,  con- 
troTersiea,  letters,  and  even  the  life  will  always  be  known  by  that 
generic  title,}  have  received  every  aid  that  experience,  ingenuity,  and 
noney  could  bestow.  Their  mode  of  being  circulated  is  as  curious  and 
praiseworthy  as  they  themselves  are  wonderful  and  beautiful.  From 
the  guinea  set  they  rose  to  the  guinea  and  half,  the  eager  public,  regaj^l- 
bw  of  cost,  and  indeed,  the  lilKroJ  ppdion  being  gl^  of  the  oatUj  of 
so  comparatively  email  a  aiim  to  testify  their  regard  and  admiration  of 
the  gifted  Author.  Who  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  give  Shakespeare 
t  guinea  for  a  copy  of  each  play  as  it  came  from  his  pen.  Permeating 
the  richer  classes  m  this  form :  the  middle,  were  supplied  with  the  five 
shilling  volumes :  ultimately  a  cheaper,  and  at  lost  a  People's  Edition 
(truly  KDcb),  so  that  the  humblest  labourer  might  have  his  favourite 
nmanoe  for  a  few  pence.  Certainly  if  the  spirits  of  authors  can  care 
lai  their  mental  offspring,  Scott  must  be  Eatisfied  with  the  means  taken 
to  jDve  noivereal  dissemination  to  his. 

The  crowning  triumph,  however,  was  reserved  for  this  noble  and 
qilsBdid  edition,  in  which  the  art«  of  the  painter,  the  engraver  of  wood 
Sid  Steel,  and  the  printer,  not  forgetting  the  humble  bookbinder,  are 
comhijiea.  It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Cadell's  ambition,  and  one  to 
iriiich  he  has  entirely  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  to  do 
homediatelv  for  Scott,  what  it  has  taken  more  tban  two  hundred  years 
to  do  for  Sliakespeare.  Nor  has  his  devotion  been  thrown  away  on  an 
insuificient  subject:  Scott  is  only  the  mure  exalted  bysnch  aid;  whereas, 
u  inferior  genius  sinks  beneath  his  illustrators.  His  great  and  glorious 
imagination  ;  his  vast  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  his  eshaugtlesa  powers 
tl  imagination  ;  his  learning  so  universal  and  accurate ;  his  elegant  taste 
and  idioIarEhip,  all  shine  forth  with  additional  glory  from  their 
r^lfiBdid  setting.  He  had  the  fortune  to  be  associated  with  the 
— ""'  it  of  modem,  perhaps,  of  ancientj  landscape  painters.     Scenes  so 
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illnslniled  by  pen  and  pencil,  can  never  fade.  Tomer  and  Stott,  aca  s 
jodicIoDs  a  nnion  as  could  be  made ;  auil  no  tdiglit  praise  and  thnoki  a 
(foE  to  tbe  labourer,  who  pprfecled  the  happy  thoneht.  What  wool 
vre  Iiave  given  fur  Shakeepeore  illuiitrated  by  Bafiaelle — had  time  ad 
cinnmBtonce  permittee]. 

Of  Ibe  perfect  and  complete  editing  of  the  present  edition :  lA  (t 
Instfirf  of  each  navel,  so  intereitingly  narrated,  so  copiously  illustrate! 
both  as  isgarda  the  anthor's  process  and  the  hiatoni^  or  actiul  erenl 
tlM  reader  most  see  it  to  judge.  The  thir^-two  fictions  thus  complete 
fiTiHvrved,  are  of  various  quality  and  papnlaiity ;  bat,  as  markiii|l 
*ra  in  om  literature  ;  as  being  the  progenitors  of  along  line  of  follovel 
iMne  of  them  surpassing,  few,  very  few,  equalling  even  the  vreall 
amongst  the  originals  ;  comprising  within  themselves  the  very  noMi 
productions  of  the  kind,  they  demand,  if  on  no  other  account,  the  rspl 
of  all  present  and  future  lovers  of  literature.  ' 

Tbesise  of  thevolameR,^ce  very  small  ones  have  come  int«b^ 
nay,  by  some,  be  objected  to ;  hut  ve  prefer  a  large  page  and  readall 
type :  and,  moreover,  such  a  size  was  necessaiy  to  do  jnstice  to  the  fil 
mgmvings,  aft(?r  Stanfield  and  other  very  eminent  draughtsmen.    iM 
JMBt  record  of  the  greatest  author  and  the  artists  of  the  period,  tf 
wort  possesses  an  equal  regard  on  the  intellectual  and  the  '  "'  *■ 
Upnnrds  of  two  thousnnd  illnstrations  of  eveiy  class  and 
•BiMet,  would  of  themselves,  be  worth  the  studying  :  and  is,  i 
»  npertory  of  iUnstration,  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  i 
Joined  ta  the  works  themselves  and  their  histoiy,  it  may  be 
witbont  esaggenition,  to  present  a  slore-honse  of  entertainmait 
atnusement  qnile  unrivalled  in  this  or  any  other  langui^e;.    . 
suitable  coarse  ot  study :  or  a  more  valuable  present  we  cannot    __ 
f<ir  any  person  anxions  to  be  acqnainted  with  history,  and  a  koovl 
of  the  middle  ages.     And  we  will  venture  to  say,  he  will  gsio 
Mally  valuable  instruction  from  them,  and  certainly  more  grittifit 
than  from  the  study  of  any  regular  political  history.    Here  nc  \  " 
n  tnowledge  of  mankind  as  well  as  of  events.    And  that 
wrerdiarged  notion,  we  have  the  authority  of  oni 
modem  hiBtoriaos,  Thierry,  who  teiln  ns  lie  first  leanit 
of  history  from  Scott's  Ivanhoe.     It  were,  howevec, 
descant  on  the  uses  and  beauties  of  these  wonderful  fici 

lb«r  extensive  effecta  on  literature,  manners  and  even  poKl. ^ 

edition,  they  are  nobly  enshrined,  and  posterity  will  be  as  obligSd  l 
present  age  for  tbe  complete  manner  in  which  they  are  preserveli 
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wa£  ridog  brightljr  over  the  moiiatains  as  Archer  and 

_'  Walton  passed  though  a,  Tallej',  having  issued  forth  soon. 

T  daj-break  for  a  long  walk  before  breakfast.  A  soft  antumnal 

.B  creeping  up  the  brown  sides  of  the  liilk  ;  a  distant  pool 

It  gradually  peeping  out  from  its  grey  hazy  mantle,  and  a  cow, 

^titude  of  patient  meditation,  was  standing  upon  a  neor 

',  looking  down  at  it.    A  freeh  breeze  occasionally  swept  up  the 

',  driving  a  wild  flock  of  withered  leaves  of  all  colours  before 

d  several  goats  appeared  on  the  top  ridge  of  the  nearest 

a  bright  light  glistening  upon  their  dowy  coats. 

f  this  flweet  vale,"  said  Archer,  "  and  all  these  hills,  were 

—ah,  Mary,  how  happy  I  could  moke  you,  and  how  happy  I 

,d  be  myself !  " 

"  What  would  you  do  with  them  ?  "  inquired  Mary,  with  a. 

"Do  with  them  !     Nothing.     Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  turn 

I  to  any  productive  use,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 

would  not  commit  trespass  upon  their  loveliness  and 

I  would  always  put  them  to  their  present  uge — that 

3  of  conferring  peace  and  happiness ;  as  objects  inducing 

I  serious  contemplations — a  sweet  influence  to  the  heart. 

•  Continued  from  page  liB,  Vol,  V, 
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.  n&d     1 

if  the  J 


crowded  street  in 
lord  at  kIL— WLsl 


And  ft  medium  through  which  the  eoul  can  breathe  freely,  n&d 
Iherefora  expand  to  its  full  csMcity  while  in  this  EtBt«  of  exist- 
ence.    I  would  use  these  vales  as  the  loving  ehadows  of 
grave — these  hill  sides  as  the  quiet  pathways  to  heaven. 

•'Then,  why  should  you  wish  they  were  yours?" 

"  Tnti  are  right,  Mary ;  they  are  mine.  AH  that  is  eiquints 
in  thom  is  mine  already — far  more  thnn  his  who  is  calJed  th^ 
ownpr.  Ue  receives  the  rents  ;  hut  nut  the  Natui'ol  inflnencea. 
Probahly  he  lives  far  away  ;  some  money  is  eomt  to  him  (wHdl 
rtpretettts  tlie  Innda  I),  and  he  calls  himself  the  lord  of  these 
and  Tales.  He  is  not  in  reality  their  lord,  because,  in  the  tndb 
of  things,  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  Their  ni 
and  rents  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  actual  thbiga  as 
are.  Or  enppose  this  so-called  owner  lives  in  the  middle  of 
scenes  ;  if  he  Las  no  poet-eye  for  them,  and  no  love  for  what 
are  intrinsically,  he  might  just  as  Wl  live  i 
a  town  OS  araidsttbrae  hills,  of  which  be  is 
a  dclleious  scent  of  wild  thyme  !" 

'•  Tnu  are  tlie  lord  of  the  hills  !  " 

"What  a  dolioious  Bceot  of  wild  lhymp?^don't  iron  Emell  i^ 
Mary  t  Oh,  I  don't  oare  for  your  laiigliing  at  me — thou  unworthj 
lady  of  all  these  hills  and  vales.  He  is  the  true  poGaeasoc  of  a 
thing  who  perceives  and  appropriates  to  himself  the  most  easaui'  ' 
prA|Mrtios  of  those  things.  He  is  the  proprietor,  in  the  name 
heaven  and  earth,  and  his  human  birth-right.  No  rent-pnipHeta 
ie  Hofraiidod  by  this.  I  laugh  -with  you  at  ivhat  I  am  saying, ' 
canso  I  know  what  most  people  would  think  of  it.  '  '  ' 
true,  for  aU  that.  When  I  walk  through  a  noblemi 
cslato,  I  cany  awny  with  me  all  '  the  glory  of  his  wooda  ' — I 
park  and  deer,  and  the  clouds  over  head' — and  1  leave  his  Inrdsliip 
to  sell  timber,  and  cat  veniHOn." 

"  You  are  too  hard.  Archer,  upon  the  poor  nobleman  ;  and  verf 
ungrateful  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  your  ndmisi ' 
groimds.  You  talk  with  a  wholesale  piracy  of  imagination,  biy 
these  deolarations  of  essential  ownership.  After  all,  thwj, 
wliat  yoii  say  is  a  montol  fact — but  what  would  the  world, »»y 
'Bueh  speculations  ?  Fapa  little  knows  the  great  possessoos  1 
Hon-in-law  will  have." 

*'  That  is  too  true,  Mary.     But  if  you  know,  I  shall  notmu 
care  shout  any  other  person's  opinions.     It  is  not  a  diepasaionaU 
jndgo,  or  critic,  who  marries  me — but  jwu.     You  are  the  bappy 
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lodj  tliat  IE  to  marry  poor  Aladdin.  Bnt  aeriouelj,  Mary,  is  sot 
this  a  lowely  spot  to  live  and  die  in  ^'f — 'live  long  in,  first,  I  weftn, 
of  CBUTBe." 

"  Yee,  no  doubt  it  k.  Still,  I  .could  hardlj  feel  .ooirtented  in 
this  place.  1  shnuld  become  rcstlese,  1  fear.  Happy  as  I  shoDld 
be  for  n  time,  nnder  the  influence  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  I  think  rliiat 
mytsyea  would  grttdutiUyiOonio  to  be  dazKled,  if  nut  pained,  and 
eren  fatigued  with  bo  much  im&ginai^  brightness.  I  should  loravc 
fcr  more  of  the  reaiitiea  iit  life  in  the  busy  would.  You  ace  Jiot 
-yesed  will)  me  for  Haying  this,  ore  you  f" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  think  as  I  do,  but  to 
.  make  me  the  partner  «f  your  thoughts.  Only,  I  could  have  widted 
you  had  not  talked  of  the  every-day -conoeros  of  the  working  rnattt 
WBlhough  thoy  were  the  only. reailities  of  our  life.  SureLyoiu-life 
—our  Bouls — and  all  that  moat  deeply  intereat  theiu,  are  eqtidUy 
.  real  things.  The  practicalities  of  the  world  are  exccUent,  if 
applied  to  good  purposes  ;  hut  the  good  purposes  are  derived  >fi>om 
the  Bcomed  and  visionary  men — the  recluse  tlieovist — the  imap- 
prGciated  dreamer,  who^c  work  is  all  in  the  shade." 

"  Dear  Arclier,  J  never  doubted  but  that  o  fine  intelleet  ooold 
dream  toiine  purpose.  But  then,  you  see,  I  could  not  take  any 
Bfaate  in  his  work,  as  I  would  like  to  do  in  that  of  the  man  I  lore. 
I.Am  deficient  in  imagination.  Besides, .may  it  sot  be,  tliat  ioo 
entire  an  indulgence  in  dreamy  dbatractions  is  likely  in  the  sod 
teinduce  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  rision  for  itself  alone,  as  a,  beau- 
tiful vision,  and  apart  from  application  to  any  higli  practical  pnr- 
{wses,  or  to  good  purposes  of  any  definite  kind  ?  " 

*■  But  this  objection,"  replied  Archer  thoughtfully,  "  thiailatler 
olfaction,  though  the  strongest  that  can  bo  adduced,-  applies 
OqnoUy  to  allexclusivG  devotion  of  tbo  faculties  in  any  exclusive 
direction.  How  often  do  we  see  the  moat  practical  men  of  the 
world,  coming  at  last  to  deny  the  e.tistence  of  anything  they. cannot 
1,  or  put  their  hands  upon — a  sort  of  denial  of  their  own  souls. 
the  merest  visionary  exoeed  this  in  absurdity?  Science  often 
mitfl  the  same  error.  A  celebrated  mathematician  gravely 
i^ked  of  Sbftkspere's  Plays,  that  'they  proixtl  nothing.' 
K  ft  Doan  who  thought  the  whole  round  of  liunuinity  was 
r  mathematicsi  A  stonemason  of  Bardinia  once  proposed 
ing  to  build  a  ship  of  granite;  he>assured  his  majesty  that 
_  was  so  durable,  and  that  if  the  voaset  struck  upon  a  rock 
Cfock  would  get  the  worst  of  it.     Tho  truth  ia,tl\tt,vftwtAe:« 
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Idetilista  so  very  cxctuslre  aad  ctLereal  u  to  deny  the  exietenee 
Df  matter  ;  tkey  only  say  that  mutter  is  not  so  fine  ft  thing  na  the 
moving  power — or  motion,  the  principle  of  whiel>  is  inviaiWe." 

"All  tliis  is  true,"  eaid  Mary,  "yot  1  cannot  help  fearing  that 
the  doTotee  of  beautiful  abstractions  is  very  likely  to  rest  cod- 
tented  with  the  abstraction." 

"  Suppose  he  did — whfttthen?  What  can  hmit  the  mftu^ 
upon  others  ?  He  ia  only  the  individual  ori^nator  of  an  abstrM- 
tion — that  is  his  part — his  work  in  the  world — why  should  ho  iwl 
rest  in  it  ?  But  as  fur  its  olfect  upon  othore,  it  is  little  likely  U 
be  BO  intense  as  upon  himself.  If  his  abstractions  act  as  a  puil> 
fier  of  the  motives  of  practical  men,  and  an  elevator  of  the  objed 
of  practical  work,  the  dreamer  has  not  lived  in  v^." 

"  I  have  heard  you  argue  this  before.  Archer  ;  and  yon  remen 
her  that  it  reconciled  me  to  several  of  your  fevonrite  poets,  wImh^ 
I  had  not  previously  appreciated,  —  — "  "-' — ' —  ■"" 


^ 


What  you  say  in  favour  of  dreamers  and  abstract  visioDariBi^l 
the  finer  kind,  I  should  think  the  most  hard-headed  matter«f-fiHl 
mn  could  not  controvert,  and  would  only  expose  hia  pi^blinj 
dfeUnesB  in  attempting  to  ridicule  or  trample  over.  Bnt  let  mf 
confess  to  yon  frankly,  that  the  symbohcal — the  poetieai  yoa  iriit 
say,  if  you  choose  to  be  harsh  with  me — is  not  so  well  suited  tt 
my  capauity  and  feelings  as  the  more  definite  and  tangible  objecU 
and  purposes  of  tho  world.  You  know.  Archer,  I  always  told  ym 
80.  I  have  never  decdved  you  by  pretending  more  sympathf 
with  you  than  I  really  possessed  ;  nor  do  I  think  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  taste  is  necessary  to  a  personal  affection.  I  said 
that,  also — I  acknowledge," 

"And  truly,  Mary.  I  do  not  say.  think  as  I  think  ;  bnt  show. 
me  your  ovrn  thoughts.  If  we  both  do  this,  our  cororooiuinj 
will,  at  alt  events,  never  be  dull  or  common-place.  But  tell  m* 
now ; — suppose  I  could  find  out  a  coltoge  liko  that  of  the  Miw 
Lloyds,  and  in  some  sequestered  spot  as  beautiful  as  this  volley, 
could  you  not  bo  contented  to  live  there  with  me,  and  be  as  hapi^ 
aa  1  myself  should  hope  to  be  with  you  ?  " 

"  Is  this  a  fair  question.  Archer  ?    I  ought  to  say  that  I  si 
be  happy  with  you  in  any  ploec,  and  that  I  could  enjoy  seclusion 
as  much  with  you,  as  jou  could  with  me." 

"  Say  the  truth,  Mary." 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  rather  not  live — I  mean  for  any  UsagBt 
of  time — in  the  beautiful  cottage  among  these  peaceful  hUla.    Th«f 
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very  pcacefulness  I  should  evsntually  feel  as  a  tauit  reproach  vhile 
tbc  EUDviug  world  of  Ufa  is  at  this  time  so  foil  of  arduous  struggles 
for  practical  good.  1  should  like  to  mix  in  it — do  not  give  Buch 
a  deep  stgh — none  of  those  things  would  injnro  or  draw- off  my 
domestic  affeetiona — it  ia  only  that  I  feel  I  should  like  to  take 
BOme  sbsre  in  these  efforts  of  the  world  to  move  on  with  new 
wheels  and  id  new  tracks.  It  seems  to  me  that  women  have 
hitherto  stood  too  rauch  aloof  from  everything  of  a  public  kind — 
what  a  look  of  apprehension  you  have,  dear  Archer  ;  do  you  fear 
that  I  am  contemplating  the  dehvery  of  a.  pubhc  lecture,  or — " 

"  No — no — I — I  understand  jou,"  said  Archer  smiling,  though 
with  rather  a  disappointed  expression,  as  he  pressed  Mary's  hand, 
and  moved  onwards  at  rather  a  quicker  pace. 

Talking  in  the  same  strain  as  they  retraced  their  steps,  they 
hod  arrived  at  a  little  wooded  slope  which  just  hid  the  cottage 
from  their  sight,  when  the  sounds  of  varied  harmonies,  in  a  kind 
of  symphony,  vibrated  through  the  air.  The  effect,  at  this  fredi 
ft&d  silent  hour  of  roomiDg,  while  the  leaves  were  whispering  and 
the  dew-drops  softly  falling,  was  poetically  sweet  and  enchanting. 
They  stopped  to  hsten  ;  and  presently  a  woman's  heautifvd  voice 
5  these  words  : — 

When  Time  w&s  youog  lie  sliook  life's  sands 
On  Either  side  with  WHStpriil  h&nds. 
And  deaf  whh  be  to  sighs  Bod  moana  : 

GaztDg  on  Etars  lie  thought  men  stooea,  

When  Time  was  young. 

Time  grew  old,  our  craves  he  pass'd 
thoughtfully — with  gUas  held  fast — 
toon  luB  Inward  Tisiou  bore 
'estt  and  hopes  unkaown  before  ; — 
As  Time  grew  old. 


Grey-lward  Youth  ! 

make  thee  youDgcr  tl 

And,  siding  with  oi 


10  wisdom's  boon 


"  That  must  he  Ellen  Llojd,"  said  Archer,  after  a  pause, 
knew  she  was  a  good  musician,  and  played  well ;  hat  I  did  not 
could  wntt  so  very have  vou  any  idea  whose  words 


I,  not  the  least, "said  Mary  ;  "  but  my  ttttetAw^ "noa ■"i^'^T 


I 


* 
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ttktn  alF  before  the  (.-lose.  Looti  tliere  !  Bo  you  see  wkat  Aue 
linsf  ercBtures  are  nbont  on  the  tup  of  a  litdc  aiounil,  IraSt  up  of' 
tnoraels  of  earth  and  dry  leaves,  and  bits  of  stieka,  and  vtonei. 
adif  clay  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  antiill,"  obaerved  Arelier. 

"  Wltile  I  woB  first  IcMtkisg  at  It,  and  list^nin^  to  tbe  aragia^ 
from  the  cotta^,"  continned  Uary,  "  the  top  of  the  hillock  was  aU 
in  sb&de,  and  five  or  sis  anta  were  leisurely  walking  tjvcr  ie,  lik** 
sentinels  and  watchmen  ;  but  when  the  snn  rose  over  those  trees, 
a  light  shot  across  tbe  top  of  the  hiilook,  aad  i]own  ran  the  litfln 
ntebman-ants  into  several  holes,  and  then  quickly  returned,  with 
ecores  af^r  them.  The  watchmen  had  evidently  run  to  caaBBuni- 
cate  the  tidings  to  the  little  citiaene  below.  And  see,  Aidier  !-^ 
look  how  all  these  ore  now  running  down  and  up,  and  np  ood 
down,  bringing  othem  with  tbeni !  Some  of  them  are  draggii^ 
others,  I  think — forcing  tbose  np  who  are  eomiog'  too  slowlj.  Ltt' 
us  kneel  down,  and  look  at  them — yes — look  there  !  Do  yon  k* 
diM  one  dragging  another  along  by  main  fbrce  ? — there  i  thw* 
more  doing  die  samo  !  Here  come  a  dozen,  all  atniggUi^ 
together — dragging,  and  tearing,  and  carrying  on,  by  niain  fixvtr 
olbers  who  are  resisting.  How  they  resist,  and  wrestle,  and  bilfi. 
and  wriggle  back,  and  aeem  to  use  venomous  stings !  Bat  the 
contest  is  terminating  in  favour  of  those  who  are  for  the  aun  and 
the  light.  It  is  all  over — what  rejoicing !  The  whole  commii- 
nity  must  by  this  time  hiwe  asiembled  upon  the  top,  and  all  over 
the  aides  of  the  hillock." 

"  Now,  Mary,"  said  Archer,  putting  bis  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  helping  her  to  rise,  "  now,  you  are  happy.  The  sentinels  and 
watchmen — the  discoverers,  MperimentaliBta,  and  refimnera — haw 
worked  hard  to  good  purpose,  and  have  won  the  victoiy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  smiling  ;  "it  does  make  me  feel  ba[fji 
eapooially  by  the  application  joo  have  given  it.  I  should'  be  glad- 
to  confess  the  truth — if  we  couid  see  those  who  persist  in  standtng' 
still,  while  the  world  needs  work — or  worse,  who  do  alt  they  citt 
to  impede  the  workers — were  all  of  them  well  routed  and  IiitatieS 
out  of  their  dull  trance  and  bigotry  about  old  times  ;  in  fact,  SB 
those  who  will  not  move  pleasantly  with  the  rest  of  the  wefl-woifc" 
ing  world,  I  would  like  to  see  carried  forward  with  it  by  rasoD  ftrc* 
It  would  be  for  their  good,  you  know,  in  the  end  ;  as  we  see  ko 
before  us.  All  the  auts  are  now  up  in  the  sun.  Some  appear  IB  1 
XfB  ascending,  and  bringingupWtdeua.    Wtiat  aire  they  dal^t " 
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*-  Happy  Maty  !  Those  are  tha  atewards,  housekeepers,  and 
tKUSes  of  the  caminonweiiJlh  ;  anil  tlicy  are  biiiiging  up  the 
CDmmoii  stock  of  eggs  to  be  batched  in  the  sun,  and  likewise  the 
^iibs.  Don't  you  see  boir  thoy  carry  the  little  mites  of  dry 
nuirnmies  ia  their  mtuidibles,  to  he  placed  in  the  suu  till  they  Isaue 
fiu^  as  ayinphs  o£  the  hill  ?  " 

Mary  and  Archer  continued  to  observe  the  operations  of  these 
aftgacious  and  hnni-wopking  little  citizens  foe  aome  time  longer, 
and  then  slowly  bent  their  steps  along  the  path  through  the  grove. 

"  Did  you  erw  see  anything  of  the  kind  before  ? ' '  asked  Maiy. 

"  Yes,  in  the  Canadian  woods  ooce  or  twdce  ;  and  several  times 
is  EngUud,  when  1  was  a  boy." 

They  had  not  proceeded  above  a  dozen  paces,  when  they  saw, 
upon  the  pathway  before  thorn,  a  division  of  ants  advancing  In 
chwe  and  reguloi  aaraj,  Uke  an  army  upon  a  march.  They  hod 
■Bsued  from  another  ant-hill  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path,  and 
were  now  proceeding  in.  tiie  direction  of  the  atKrhill  which  AicheE 
and  Kory  had  just  left. 

•*  What  does  this  mean  1 "  csclaimed  Mary,  "  Are  they  gwng 
ta  nmt  their  neighbours?  " 

"  Moat  likely,     it  is,  probably,  some  warlike  e;ig)edUdo'i>" 

"  Warlike  »  '" 

"  For  plunder  merely," 

"  Plunder  I — merely  !     What  plunder  ?     You  are  jeating  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  Probably  these  invaders  know  that  tba  city 
tjiey  are  about  to  attack  possossea  great  wealth  in  eggs  and  grubs; 
and  perhaps  also  they  keep  cows." 

"  Yes,  some  tribes  of  ants  keep  cowa — I  mean  little  insects 
k  they  carry  oS  from  plants  and  flowers — aphides  ;  and  theea 
'";,  obtaining  &om  them  a  draught  of  honey-dew." 
IS  follow,  and  observe  them." 

itepped  out  of  the  path,  and  walked  along  the  dry  leaves 

•  grove,  keeping  close  by  the  side  of  the  miniature  squadron, 

k  continued  its  advance.     As  it  approoehed  tlie  ueighbouriog 

dU,  the  column  quickened  its  pace  to  a  brisk  run,  increasing 

Med  as  it  neored  the  point  uf  attack  ;  and  a  minute  sound 

«rd  from  the  army,  as  if  some  of  the  heroes  who  led  them 

B  clnshiug  their  mandibles  together,  or  striking  tbem  against 

ise  bits  of  gravel  that  lay  in  their  path,  which  was  answered 

h.  low  hisaing  sound  from  the  rear.     AboaV  onc-A^M^  «Il  'Ook 
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I  niitubcr,  new  deluelung  tbembelrcB  hovx  the  main  body,  furl; 
I  niule  ft  charge  right  up  the  iunny  citadel  iu  front ;  and  a  de»- 
I  jierato  conflict  inatiintly  ensued.  The  besieged  republic  had  ■ 
I  observed  the  approach  of  the  LavadorB,  and  gare  them  eu  het& 
I  reception,  ihut  they  were  repulsed  with  great  Iobb,  and  pnrEucd 
I  beyond  the  foot  of  the  lull,  nbcro  more  were  killed,  and  »  aomW 
[  led  back  as  piitoncrs. 

The  invading  column  now  retired  eo-erol  paces,  and  ahtntt  a' 
I  tcorc  were  seen  to  leave  tlie  ranks,  and  run  off  as  faat  as  poffiibb 
tuwArds  their  own  citadel.  Mary  and  Archer  followed  them,  and 
»ooD  saw  auother  aut-bill  to  which  these  invaders  belonged.  The 
meeseogers  ran  headlong  through  the  gates,  and  into  the  galleriaS' 
of  the  hillock,  and,  in  a  trice,  forth  issued  a  swann  of  soldrer-anM 
ftll  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  They  formed  direollj' 
into  a  second  column,  and  hurried  off  to  reinforce  the  first  brigade, ' 
while  a  third  division — the  reserve — ranged  itself  over  the  top  of  i 
the  citadel,  to  he  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  Qerc.  and  ii1b> 
upon  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  we  are  describingi 
a  variety  of  gesticulations,  hints,  signs,  questions,  and  answcn 
were  observable.  The  language  of  the  antenna  was  most  iu  nso  | 
but  sometimes,  not  content  with  this  in  moments  of  great  iupori- 
ancc,  a  soldier  would  strike  his  antenoie  rapidly  across  tte 
antennie  of  a  friend,  while  his  fore  feet  played  with  a  quick  and 
vibratory  motion  upon  one  side  of  the  listener's  head,  as  if  impV' 
ticnt  at  his  dullness  of  comprehension  ;  and  sometimes,  when  evoi 
that  did  not  seem  quite  suflScient  to  make  him  understand  and 
co-operate,  tbe  energetic  warrior  would  strike  his  mailed  head^ 
against  tho  glossy  breast-plate  of  his  companion  in  arms — and  dii^ 
never  failed  to  produce  immediate  perception  and  conviction,  witt 
a  corresponding  activity.  Be  it  understood,  that  we  are  not  wtitiDg 
I'omontic  fancies  or  allegories,  but  facts  and  scenes  well  known  W 
naturalists — and  to  historians  also,  if  they  would  only  change  u 
few  words  and  nomenclatures.  I 

Reinforced  by  this  dense  and  angry  column,  the  first  diviaitai 
again  advanced  to  tbe  attack.     The  tirst  onslaught  having  boea- 
unsuccessful,  more  than  double  the  uumher  now  rushed  to  thA< 
assault,  the  rest  waiting  at  a  Uttle  distance  with  considerable  ngit*<j 
I  tion.     The  besieged,  nothing  daunted,  were  all  rouged  in  battl&< 
I  array  over  their  hill,  and  several  gallant  salhes  were  made  to  mecti 
I 'the  advancing  charge,  in  which  a  number  of  desperate  aii^lei 
{■eombals  ensued — the  two    insects  rolling  over  and  over  in  dic> 
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dust,  and  grappling,  striking,  and  tearing  eacli  Other  with  their 
mandibles.  Nor  were  prudence  and  foresight  wanting,  meantime, 
in  those  who  managed  the  domestic  arrajigementB  of  the  city  ;  for 
wliile  the  eoldiers  fought  thus  desperately,  in  defence  of  their  homes 
and  families,  the  housekeepers,  servants,  and  nurses  were  bueilj- 
emplojed  in  bearing  off  the  eggs  and  grubs — the  njmphs  of  pro- 
mise— to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Here  they  laid  them  down  ; 
took  their  posts  etose  bedde  their  infant  treasures ;  and  watted 
uuiously  the  result  of  the  conflict 

It  was  resolute  and  desperate  on  both  sides  ;  the  slaughter  was 
shocking — ^in  fact,  without  intending  to  be  complimentary,  it  waa 
worthy  of  human  beings  engaged  iu  a  similar  way.  The  soldier- 
nuts  rushed  at  each  other  with  fury — grappled  and  bit,  poisoned, 
Ettmg,  tugged,  and  tore,  and  often  literally  rent  each  other  limb 
from  limb  ;  bo  that  the  earth  was  strewn  with  Uttlo  quivering 
members  and  niorsete.  It  waa  an  edifying  sight,  and  made  Mary 
ftnd  Archer  feel  that  they  had  derived  apretty  good  notion  of  what 
this  might  have  been  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  had  "  lost  nothing  "  by  witnesaiug  revolting 
ImiTors  ill  miniature. 

At  length  the  victory  was  decided,  as  it  generally  is  with  us,  in 
faTour  of  the  aggressors  and  besiegers.  The  hill  was  taken,  and 
the  Tictora  diapersiiig  into  several  files,  darted  through  the  gates, 
into  the  various  little  tunnels  and  galleries,  in  search  of  plimder. 
Before  this  fatal  moment,  however,  the  housekeepers,  servants,  and 
ntmeB  wore  all  in  full  retreat  with  their  precious  burdens,  each 
bearing  away  eggs,  or  grubs,  or  very  young  females  on  their 
backs.  Some  of  these  they  hid  in  holes  in  the  ground,  under 
ledges  of  pebbles,  and  in  crevices  of  tree  trunks  ;  numbers, 
for  greater  safety,  began  to  climb  up  the  sprigs  of  wild  thyme, 
and  up  tlie  dry  ferns  and  heaths,  with  their  tender  and  invaluable 
ohorges.  The  victors,  thus  disappointed  of  so  much  of  their 
expected  booty,  returned  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  hiU,  and 
commenced  a  hot  pursuit.  Many  of  the  fugitives  being  unable  to 
escape  fast  enough,  having  in  their  iseal  undertaken  too  heavy  and 
incommodious  a  load,  were  overtaken  and  seized,  and  the  pursuers 
even  began  to  ascend  the  dry  ferns,  and  other  plants,  in  whose 
upper  branches  the  poor  nurses  had  vainly  sought  security  from  the 

avndors.      The  ascent,   however,    of  the  pursuers  now 

:ed  a  check,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Mured  citadel  rallying  Ju  thoir  flight,  and  \\iu:r^"a£  \jj  ^fc 
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(lafinco  qI  the  trcasurc-beu'Brs.  TUe^  ran  iiiiabLj  up  tlia  atallH 
oCtor  the  aonqusrarH,  imil  drajrg«d  them  biickwcinls,  both  gani 
ruUing  together,  to  (he  i^uiui,  whora  they  fought  till  onaor  « 
was  lUsmemboreJ.  Bat  thesa  faliuit  ehaoipions  from 
forium  liopo  werti  too  &aw  to  conteiul  with  the  increasing  nnml 
of  thuir  enemies,  and  noir  on  everj  buUe  the  poor  bouBokeepai 
and  nursea  wem  aeon  aacunding  higher  oiui  higher,  while  ei 
of  the  victors  ircro  nimbly  climbing  up  after  them.  Perm 
this,  Archer  and  Marj',  as  if  ly  one  impulse,  snatdied  ettch  &' 
of  fern,  nud  began  to  brush  down  all  the  crowds  of  pursuers. 

Hitherto,  the  coatendiug  armies  had  never  noticed  the  proj 
of  the  two  Incomprehensible  Creatures,  who  were  too  lorga 
their  vision, ;  but  at  this  preposterous  interference  they  ins 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  aomo  hostile  objects,  whose 
niuddliug  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  common  enemy  by 
parties,  oait  ocicurdinglj  the  invading  army  commenced  a  fiu 
attack  upon  the  nearest  points  of  intrusion.  Tlicy  can  by  dc 
over  Mary's  instep  and  ancles,  stinging  her  unmereif'jlly, 
darting  in  groups  at  Archer's  piotaeting  hands,  which 
covered  with  stings.  Soldiers  from  the  armies  of  both  sidea 
camo  hurrying  by  thonaands  to  the  charge,  scouring  up  the" 
and  up  their  eleevea,  till  Mary  and  Archer  were  botk 
oomp^ed  to  mohe  a  precipitate  retreat,  besting  and 
themselves  as  best  they  might,  to  get  rid  of  the  little  tt 
furies  who  were  seouring  about  them.  The  Incompi 
Creatures  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  soldiers  of  the  reeft 
colonies  returned  to  the  pevious  scene  of  action — the  eonqmi 
was  completed  ;  the  oitiEens  of  the  hill  were  slain,  or  driveainlH 
exile,  bearing  sneh  small  amount  of  infant  treasure  as  ths^  mnUi' 
manage  to  escape  with  ;  the  conquered  citadel  was  garriaiHted  I9I 
a  party  of  the  victors;  to  hold  the  place  secure  ;  wiiile  the  nw 
body  of  the  besiegers  returned  hock  to  their  own  city,  taiUt 
acclamations  and  caresses  from  the  rest  of  the  commouiCy,  beUHK 
with  them  thousands  of  eggs  and  grubs,  to  he  batched  witiLMi^ 
and  educated  as  slaves  of  the  warlike  republic. 

"  What  an  unexpected  catastrophe  !  "  exclaimed  Mary.as  thift 
emerged  from  the  grove.  "  To  think  of  the  little  sanguiaa^ 
mites  going  to  make  war— slaughtering  thousands — and  heaaa^ 
away  thouHonda  into  captivity ! "  ■  ' 

"  They  areozdy  doing,"  said  Archer,  with  a  smile,  "  whaii 
tii'ak  best — by  main  force.' ' 
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'  obserrocl  Mary,  "  I  knew  directly  I  bbw  the  battle 
that  1  shoiUtl  bear  more  of  it  afterwards.  I  budbatMr 
Had  I  not  i  Doa't  you  tliink  bo  ? 
iwu  Wftik  on  musing  and  smiling  to  yourself— but  I  know  yna  do 
think  »o.  Look,  what  a  pair  of  hands  I  have  got,  cerored  with 
(NMiBied  bites  and  stings." 

e  worse — aad  my  aaaieB  are  in  a  perfeet  lever. " 


3  diBComfited.  condition  just  described.  Archer  and  Mary 
led  thamaelTes  at  Miss  Lloyd's  breakfaat-tabie,  to  the  great 
'  oration  of  the  sietera,  and  the  no  small  amueement  of  Mr. 
JItsa  Lloyd  itumediately  prepared  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
p  cold  eream,  aa  the  medium  uf  aome  panacea,  nhiuh  having 
■ly  applied,  soon  allayed  all  the  irritotion.     They  laughed 

eir  suiferinga,  and  replied  to  Mr.  Walton 'a  bantering  accu- 

BatieD,  that  tliey  hoid  only  got  Jp  thia  accident  ns  an  excuse  foe 
dftlkying  tlieir  deportui'e  from  tho  cottage,  by  declaring  that  thc^ 
contd  be  ready  to  go  by  the  time  he  had  finished  hie  aecond  cup 
of  teft,  if  he  wished  it. 

Uiss  Lloyd  esproased  a  hope,  that  they  would  not  think  of 
leKtiag  them  yet, — iu  which  she  was  joined  by  her  sister. 

Araher  declared,  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  could  live 
aai,  di«  there  happily,  but,  unfortunately,  their  destiniaa  had  settled 
it  Mherwise. 

While  this  disonaaion  on  the  departure  from  Wales  was  trans- 
pirlli^  »t  Miss  Lloyd's  cottage,  a  fisher-boy  came  running  np  to 
Dwrid  Wtlliams'a  farai.  to  mfonn  him  that  a  great  quantity  of 
boxes,  balefi,  and  other  luggage  from  the  late  wreck  had  been 
cast  upon  the  bGoch,  and  that  sotne  of  these  had  the  name  of 
"  Walton  "  »iwble  upon  them.  The  boy  said,  that  bia  fether  and 
UMher  man  were  hastening  down  to  the  shore,  and  that  Rody 
IJ'JiahoQ  was  already  there  very  actively  engaged.  David  WiUiama 
g  thi«  might  he  an  erroneous  statement,  that  would  lead  to 
iBtmeiit,  determined  tu  g»  down  tumaclS  Ve^oie  s 
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eating  tlie  iutelligeiiue  to  Mr.  Walton.      But  to  return  Co  t^ie  | 

"  Miaa  Lloyd,"  said  Mr.  Wulton,  us  he  finished  hie  fourth  cup 
of  tea,  and  hauded  it  forward  fur  a  fifth,  "  Miss  Lloyd,  yoM  ore* 
very  unsible,  omiabhi,  and  exemplary  young  lady  ;  wise  heyOod 
your  years,  as  the  mortal  hard  of  Avon,  in  allusion  to  a  ceitaill 
young  judge,  oipresses  it  in  one  of  his  immortal  worka." 

At  UiiB  pompous  aunouncemcnt  both  the  sisters  were  begiDnhf 
to  laugh,  but  ciiecked  themselves  on  pcrceiviDg  that  Mr.  Walton's 
vountciianco  did  not  in  the  loast  relax  from  its  seriouBncsa.  Widt 
a  bowing  inclination  of  the  head  towards  the  elder  Miss  Lloyd, 
proceoded  in  a  still  graver  tone — "  Quiot  wilLout  dulln 
matio  without  formality ;  active  without  bustle ;  economii 
without  penuriouBUCBS  ;  an  admirable  manager,  producing  genenlj 
comfort  at  no  sueriSco  of  any  one's  particular  conifort  ;  yon  ap[ 
to  mo.  Miss  Lloyd,  the  very  model  of  a  good  housekeeper ; 
is  my  humble  opinion — I  am  bold  to  fiay  it — tliat  you  could  d 
fifty  cottages,  if  you  hod  them  committed  to  your  charge,  with ' 
same  complctenesB  and  delightful  precision  that  you  do  this  ob^' 
where  wo  shipwrecked  individuals  have  all  been  mado  so  bapji^ 
I  rise,  Mias  Lloyd  (here  Mr.  Walton  slowly  rose,  still  holdi^ 
imcDiiscioosty  hie  tea-spoon  between  tUe  finger  and  thumb  of  !■• 
right  hand),  I  rise  to  tender  you*  in  my  own  person,  and  in  llw- 
namo  of  my  dear  daughter  nud  of  Mr.  Edward  Archer,  our  wttk 
sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  all  your  hospitality.  Gratitude,  n^ 
young  friends,  is  a  word  in  common  use  with  the  world  at  larg4 
but  how  seldom  does  ii  convey  its  duo  amount  of  progrewi* 
thought.  I  Hay  progressive,  because  1  mean  something  worm,  iot 
the  future  ;  something  that  is  duly  felt  at  the  moment,  nod  didfi 
felt  afterwards,  to  an  indefinite  period  of  years.  But  we  are  bt^ 
dogs,  all  of  us,  I  fear  ;  1  mean  only  the  male  sex,  of  coiirse :  vA. 
have  but  httle  genuine  emotion  of  a  good  and  lasting  eint  in  oit 
Observe,  now,  hntv  calmly  I  allowed  Mr.  Harding  to  depart;  tlM' 
man  to  whom,  in  all  probability,  I  owed  my  life,  and  my  danghlo^ 
too  ;  a  noble,  disinterested,  fine  specimen  of  an  English  inechanit:!. 
I  suffered  him  to  depart  with  a  shake  of  the  hand  !  Only  think  <f 
that !  I  never  inquired  or  concerned  myself  about  liia  future  wel- 
fare. Ko  might  go  away  and  starve  for  aught  I  knew.  1  did 
n  life.     I  merely  shook  bim  by  the 


nothing  to  assist  bis  c 
hand,  and  said  good-bye  ! 
Such  la  tho  gratitude  of  k 


worthy  of 


British  SI 
include  thi 
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virtuous  SBX  ;  my  remarks  only  point  at  the  deceiving  lords  of 
creation.  Ah  I  I  eould  say  much  more,  my  ilear  young  ladiea,  but 
jou  will  rightly  estimate  my  silence.  In  one  word,  Miss  Lloyd,  we 
thank  you  ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  never  forgot  the  kindness  of 
youraelf  and  your  dear  siater." 

Mr.  Walton  sat  down,  and  proceeded  to  stir  his  fifth  cup  of  tea. 
Miss  Lloyd  looked  rather  uncomforlablc  at  the  speech,  hut  made  a 
eimpie  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  service  she  had  rendered  them 
was  but  a  small  matter,  excepting  that  it  had  been  the  means  of 
iiBT  having  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acijuainted  with  her  viaHora. 
ESen  Lloyd  had  slipped  away  into  the  other  room  at  the  opfening 
of  Mr,  Walton's  speech,  where  he  had  quoted  Shakspere,  and 
Archer  had  been  staring  out  of  the  window  with  all  his  might  for 
the  last  fire  minutes. 

While  Archer  was  thus  employed,  he  heard  the  sound  of  slo«r, 
heavy,  and  irregular  paces  upon  the  lawn,  and  then  a  dark  shadow 
Cfune  across  the  window,  and  he  saw  the  legs  of  a  man  staggering 
<Diward9  beneath  an  overwhelming  pile  of  all  sorts  of  luggage. 
There  seemed  to  bo  boxes,  and  trunks,  and  half-empty  packing- 
cases,  and  a  barrel,  and  hanging  cloaks  and  coats,  so  that  he 
fancied  he  was  looking  at  Strongbaek  with  his  load,  in  the  fairy 
tttle  of  "Fortunio,"  Before  he  could  determine,  however,  what 
the  luggage  really  amounted  to — whom  the  legs  belonged  to — or 
what  was  the  meaning  of  this  portentona  arrival,  a  slight  accident 
put  an  end  to  a  part  of  the  mystery,  in  a  very  absurd  manner. 
The  incomprehensible  pile  was  bound  together  with  hay-banda  ; 
oae  of  these  gave  way  ;  then  two  others  tore  asunder ;  and  down 
came  all  the  heap  pell-mell,  one  thing  smashing  the  other.  They 
were  all  rotten  and  fragile,  with  immersion  in  the  sea,  and  thump- 
ing over  the  rocks  and  beach,  so  thot  with  the  force  of  the  eoncus- 
eion  everything  burst  wide  apart,  and  the  contents  were  distributed 
all  over  the  lawn.  There  were  wet  cloth  clothes,  and  linen  clothes, 
and  wet  books,  and  maps,  all  looking  like  old  rags  and  dish-cloths, 
and  scoresof  pairs  of  Indian  moccassins,  many  bead  purses,  sashes, 
bark-boxes,  worked  nith  stained  porcupine  quills,  and  a  tomahawk, 
aod  three  telescopes  all  bent  awry,  and  fluttering  sketch-books, 

Sunt-books  and  hundreds  of  loose  letters,  the  whole  being 
dly  splashed  and  seasoned  by  the  ruddy  contents  of  the  little 
»],  which  bad  been  full  of  Canadian  cranberries.  In  the 
re  of  all  this  heterogeneous  disaster,  stood  the  figuri 
i^on,  with  a  face  like  red  hot  vermillion,  with  hia  c&<:%^'ii  ^ 
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Tinas  efforts,  «nil  graapingoiie  end  of  a  torn  baT-band  in  hieiwid. 
He  jBMtcil  ronnil  at  tbe  unBiglitly  rain,  oa  all  sides,  uod  iLen  la«k«d 
Bl  tfae  astounded  face  of  Archer,  witli  an  expra^on  •!'  li^c^oM 
porplcxity,  and  proToking  compoanre. 

The  noise  of  tlie  ilowafnlt  iiitd  brought  cmybady to  tlneinidDir. 
The  ecsne  BOon  explained  iteelf. 

"  Why  there 'g  my  '  Burton's  Anntcpmy ' !  "  eiclaiaied  Afdiff, 
pomting  to  a  torn,  wet  heap  of  rai^  sevti  tt^ether  in  tlte  middliB. 
and  presenting  a  faded  remtiont  of  an  old  print  on  one  Hide,  "  uul 
asj  '  Hilton  '  and  '  Boccaccio '  covered  with  cranbemoe  I  " 

"My  barrel  of  ohoioe  cranberriee,  no  doabt !  "  ejocalatsd  Sir. 
Walton,  "and  all  my  books  of  aeeeuntG — reatn-dEof  tbo  IsJumn^ 
yean — Jay  and  nighl-work — andmytoniBhawk,  1  see — mydslbM 
and  cutioaities.  But  who  in  the  world  do  all  those  heaps  ef  lodiu 
■iippers  bel<nig  to — and  all  thoie  bark-box  trumpery  ?  " 

"My  poor  Bketob-books,  and  mapa,"  said  Mary,  "tb<»ediQ< 
lie — and  my  clothes  too,  though  1  am  ashamed  to  onvn  thsnk" 

Mr.  ^Vallon  threw  open  the  vrindow  aa  vride  as  poisihlB-    Bt 
extended  both  bands. as  he  addrcMed  the  motionleBS  Jtodyi  '"" 
[iretty  piece  of  blundering  work,  this,  sir  I     Theae  thin^  1m 
doubt  been  cost  up  by  the  sea.  and  a  blundering  volunteerjtw i 
oompleted  the  deatructton  of  the  waters." 

"Sure  »nd  yer  honour's  very  right."  answered  Body 
puor  Welsh  cratora  did  their  best,  young  nnd  onld." 

"  It  is  not  of  Welsh  creatures  I  speak,"  retorted  Mr.  Wi 
"  It  was  tbe  blunders  of  an  Irish  oranture  I  complained  <oL" 
Walton  turned  to  Archer.     "  A  moat  strange,  nnd  marked 
teri^tic,  is 'it  not — that  in  everything  an  Irishman  doee 
few  extraordinary  exceptions — there  is  sure  to  be  etmi 
committed." 

"  And  is  it  meesolf  now,  yer  lionncr  manes  !  Where  wen  ttr 
blundering  Welsh  tishermen,  that  they  did  not  run  into  tbo  ts, 
and  pull  out  all  the  goods  before  they  were  hustled  and  ehowibenv! 
to  shatters  upon  the  rocks  ?  Sure  it  was  ft  blundor  to  stiind  i^il' 
and  look  on,  instead  of  helping.  Where  were  the  blundering  W<ikii 
labourers,  and  the  strong  Inds  of  the  hilla,  that  th^  did  nut  marj 
off  all  yer  honner's  luggage — fand  some  avw — upon,  ithe  l)a<;k».a 
them — and  why  did  the  blundering  farmer's  meu  give  a»4j 
bunds  badly  twisted,  tliat  couldn^holdyerhonncr'siAiiiigsMAdH 
Sure  and  the  blundering  captain  that  got  our  Teasel  wrccked,n| 
an  IHngUshniBn  bred  and  boru.     The  owners  wouldn't  bavelndM 
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Oi  Iridnnan,  forfear  of  jnUchief — and  the  chief  mate  was  a  Scotch- 
Bum.  These  two  were  none  of  yer  honner's  extraordinBry  «x- 
ceptioBB — sming  yer  honner's  presence.  As  for  the  Welsh  crntur's 
blundore — 'wby.  for  the  matter  o'  that,  itfi  all  very  plkaiit,  as  I 
mw  Baying,  if  the  fiahermen  had  but  lent  me  e,  goud  twist  of  rope, 
for  the  fanuer's  men  all  did  their  heat," 

David  Williams  hadarrived  just  hefore  the-cloBe  of  the  foregoing 
Tomarka.  He  was  confounded  ot  tirst  by  the  eight  of  the  mipoel- 
laneous  ruins  that  covered  one  side  of  the  lawn  ;  but  he  presontJy 
tnmed  from  it  to  expatiate  on  tlie  activity,  courageouanesB,  and 
strength  of  Rody,  in  recovering  the  different  articles  from  the 
breakers  where  they  were  tumbliiig  about ;  and  concluded  by 
ofijenng  to  engage  him  upon  his  farm.  The  offer  tvaa  instantly 
SGCBpted  hy  the  oveijoyed  Rody,  who,  pointing  to  the  mias  around, 
■observed  that  it  was  the  best  day's  work  he  had  done  for  a  long 
time.  He  endeavoured  to  esploio  thnt  he  did  not  intend  to  he  bo 
-nnmanaerly  as  to  say  he  rejoiced  over  the  bod  accident — only  that 
iH  was  entirely  a  good  windfall  for  him.  Ilis  cxjilanalion  was 
Teceived  with  great  merriment,  aud  Mr.  Walton  promised  to  make 
jiim  BOme  useful  present  before  hia  departure,  aud  al^o  tu  give  bim 
aame  good  advice. 

The  contents  of  the  different  hoses  and  packages,  which  had 
been  distributed  on  all  sides,  were  examined  with  considerable 
intcreBt  by  ail  the  parties  eoncemed  (excepting  the  parcels  of  moc- 
'eassins«nd  other  Indian  articles,  the  owner  of  which  was  unknown), 
■and  it  was  nafortnnately  found  that  their  long  immersion  in  tlie 
flak  water  had  rendered  nearly  cvorything  valueless.  JBut  our 
TOjngers  hod  previously  given  them  up  as  lost,  so  no  great  regreta 
•fr«s«  expressed  upon  the  present  oceaaion  t^  anybody  but  Archer, 
who  bemoaned  himself  aloud  over  the  wet  rags  of  several  dear  old 
'books.  He  also  bemoaned  himself  iu  secret  over  the  destruction 
.•of  sundry  pocma  and  othor  manujcripta  of  which  he  posseBsed  no 
.  oeaond  copies — and  they  were  as  much  lost  to  his  memory  as  in 

The  romiunder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  that  kind  of  indolent 
excitement  which  commonly  prccedea  a  journey  after  all  the  pre- 
pBrntiooB  ore  comp!otcd,and  a  few  hours'  delay  intervene.  In  the 
•preaent  cose,  the  preparations  were  chiefly  confined  to  letter-writing, 
■sod  discussing  future  plans,  aivd  probable  contingencies.  After 
,  they  wandered  into  all  sorts  of  novel  projects,  in  which 
'  IT  always  took  the  lead,  and  was  invariably  checked  h^  Ms. 
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Wftlton.  who  grnduolly  talked  liimBelf  inlo  an  equaUy  Bpeculati*™ 
veiD,  to  be,  in  his  turn,  iheckod  b;  his  ilaaghter'a  smiliog  toaM 
ment.  Amidst  all  this,  Ellen  Llojd  now  and  then  sat  down  in  M 
reatleat  way  to  the  pituioforle,  and  began  to  piny  some  melonclich^ 
■ur,  whidi  endeil  abniptty :  and  Bcvcral  times  she  took  Har^^  | 
hand,  and  lield  it  long  in  bcra.  Brief  ae  the  period  of  acmiaintuce  j 
had  been,  she  seemed  to  have  conceived  a  great  regard  for  MatfJ 
It  was  duly  returned,  and  Mary  invited  Ellen  Lloyd  to  iii  i  iiiii|iiiiB 
thera  on  their  journey  to  Liverpool,  and  remain  on  a  visit  '"ifl 
them  for  somo  weeks.  This  pleasure,  however,  she  said  she  codfl 
not  accept  at  the  present  time.  fl 

The  departure  of  the  cottage  guests  being  settled  for  si^| 
morning,  they  all,  after  supper,  retired  early  to  Led,  ffltWlB 
Archer,  who  remained  musing  in  front  of  the  £re.  He  had  )^| 
object  in  sitting  up  after  the  rest  wore  gone — he  had  nopartienkH 
train  of  thought  in  whieh  he  wished  to  indulge — nor  waa  he<^| 
that  state  of  drowsy  fatigue  when  one  feels  too  tired  or  too  Bleajfl 
to  make  the  elfurt  to  rise  from  one's  chair,  and  go  up  to  bed.  oH 
eat  looking  at  the  red  embers  of  the  fire,  listening  to  tiuif] 
occasional  low  cracking  sounds,  followed  by  a  long  hot  silom  I 
lie  closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  mid  then  «pei]cd  thflU 
languidly,  and  watched  red  castle  after  caetle,  and  mountain  &f^fl 
mountain  break  asunder  and  sink  into  rains,  which  gradvd^l 
adopted  the  various  transmutations  of  old  oriental  heads  *^H 
turbans  and  beards,  and  crocodiles'  jaws,  and  wigwams,  I^H 
rabbit-warrens  at  sunset,  and  precipices  and  chasms,  which  Siid^H 
and  Gulliver  would  have  remembered,  and  pitfalls  and  mines,  i^H 
grotesque  proHlcs  of  Rembrandt-heads,  which  presently  tma^l 
into  the  face  of  Mr.  Walton — at  which  Archer  laughed-.—and  t^^| 
mei^ed  into  a  warm  cloud — thence  into  gloom,  and  the  coming  «1 
of  darkness  above  volcanic  craters.  How  the  years  had  crept  m  1 
«nce  he  was  a  young  man  !  How  the  fire  closed  in,  and  left  duk  J 
outskirts  !  What  a  dull  heavy  look  some  parts  of  the  £rc  hat  I 
while  others  were  still  so  steadily  at  work — burning  away,  H^^H 
at  work — burning  away.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  sat  and  wateln^l 
oU  this  before — and  in  this  very  cottage.  But  that  could  not  ^^M 
he  had  never  been  in  Wales  before.  He  must  have  sat  in  frant4| 
a  fire  some  night  in  some  cottage,  and  had  similar  impresHsiii  uH 
similar  thoughts  drifting  through  his  mind — which  he  miildlll  I 
for  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  place. — "  What  &  ^VillJ 
cottage,  this  is  ! — "  niusedhe — "  and,  in  what  a.  quiet  port  of  tiM 


vorld — or,  rather,  out  of  the  world ;  for  how  very  few  of  the 
world's  common,  dusty,  everj-day  discomforts,  annoyances,  petty 
nctjfiticB,  and  huge  abominations,  have  here  any  existence  I 
Its  iDBatiable  aelf-intereats  are  here  unknown.  What  a  pity 
MiBj  has  no  taato  for  retirement — and  one  so  sweet.  The 
ODWord  movement  of  things  attracta  hei'.  The  vortex  of 
life  draws  her  onward — not  downwards,  ihougli.  She  is  not 
content  to  wnteh  the  silent  influenec  of  any  mcutal  impulses 
and  directions  given  to  the  world — she  wants  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheels,  and  feel  them  rolling  forwards.  A  fine, 
pTActical  spirit.  Perhaps  1  have  too  strong  a  tendency  to 
at  still,  and  raalie  projects,  and  concoct,  and  exhale  what  I  fancy 
to  l)e  noble  influences,  rather  than  put  my  shoulder  to  the  actual 
wiieela  ?  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  most  beneficial  difference,  and  a, 
happy  opposition  in  the  character  of  our  impulses,  while  our  ulti- 
mate aim  IB  the  same,  that  1  should  marry  a  woman  like  Mary. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  will  be  my  wife.  That  may  make  a  change 
in  some  of  her  views,  or,  at  least,  modify  them  ;  and  she  will  then 
have  more  mental  sympathy  with  me.  Not  that  I  must  expect 
loo  muck  on  the  poetical  eide.  I  must  be  content  to  know  and 
feel  that  our  sympatMes  are  harmonious,  though  not  in  perfect 
unison, — nor,  perhaps,  indeed,  melodious  Hpon  all  occasions.     But 

she  has  a  fine,  magnanimous,  pleasaut  temper. Yes,  what  a 

lovely  retreat  this  cottage  is— and  any  cottage  like  it,  wonld  be  1 
How  I  should  rejoice  to  find  such  a  one,  and  amidst  some  equally 
beautiful  and  secluded  scenery !  A  delightful  locality,  where 
tbore  is  'no  neighbourhood '—no  county  famihes  —  no  respect- 
able  resident  gentry  within  eight  or  ten  miles — no  morning  calls, 
or  teB--partieB  with  small-talk  and  scandal — no  persevering  visits 
of  the  clergyman,  seeking  to  pry  into  jour  gospel  and  belief,  or 
else  to  dine  and  shoot  over  you.  But  I  must  not  think  of  Huch. 
aedusion  as  this,  Mary  would  not  he  happy.  Nor  ought  I  to 
«x[>ect  too  much — one  cannot  have  everything.  Besides,  I  might 
not  myself  have  liked  it  at  her  ago,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Still,  I  could  have  wished  that  she  had  been  contented  to 

OTKlook  the  battle-field  of  mankind  in  our  present  century,  as 
fan  s  general's  teat,  and  worked  with  mc  upon  the  charts  and 
phua — sending  out  aide-de-camps  (printers'  devils]  from  time  to 
tau,  into  the  thick  of  the  contests  and  melee.  Calm  above  the 
■tam-T'Glear-eyed  and  self-possessed  beyond  the  noise  and  smoke, 
ud  nolent  confusion — tm^turbed  by  gross  conflicting  intoreata 
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mdiamayed  by  temporai-y  and  local  defeats— unliinssed  by  pi 

partial  successes — from  liia  elevated  jiosition  tlie  movii 

ci'looks    and    compreheuds    the  whole,    and    acts  I 

large  desigDS  in  future  time  througji  the  medium  and  means 

present  struggles  and  well-directed  passions. How  dreadful 

cold  1  feel !  God  bless  my  sou!,  the  fire  's  out !  My  c 
too,  is  io  a  very  waning;  condition.  The  cinders  creak  and  tick- 
all  mere  formless  lumps  of  blackness— and  the  ashes  beneath,  i 
grey  and  white.  Ob,  ye  grey  and  white  emblems  of  old  age- 
of  extinguished  brightness,  and  gone  power ! — whose  fineness  t 
silence  might  fit  ye  for  tbo  hour-glass  of  Time — whose  contr 
with  passed  passions  is  pathetic,  but  not  humiliating,  seeing  tl 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  created  thiugs  to  pass  awoy,  and  mt 
a  for  other  beings  to  Iiave  their  fair  turn  in  the  grand  rotatii 
-^old,  pale  ashes,  he  comforted  in  your  closed  career — your  eU 
stance  did  its  work  below — and  the  flame  went  upward  !" 
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Streamed  througli  the  lattice  grim, 
.And  up  tbe  dark  aisles'  pillared  way 

Swelled  loud  the  nuptial  hymn  ; 
And  passed  along  agorgeous  bnnd 

Of  courtly  dames  and  fair. 
Of  belted  b^ons  of  tbe  land 

The  bravest,  best,  were  there  : 

But  sifiwly  past  the  bright  array, 

F  :  gently  at  its  bead 
'I'w  11  blooming  children  led  tbe  way 

With  short  and  doubtful  tread — 
The  fair  boy  hridegcoora  and  iho  bride, 

(like  Copid's  train  in  eld)— 
Meeldy  and  loving,  side  by  side. 


Hnch  other's  hands  ihey  held, 
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Half  pleased  and  half  aurprised  they  seemed, 

For  in  each  kindred  eye 
Love  mixed  with  pity  fondly  gleamed, 

And  mournful  gravity  ; 
A  fear,  for  them  who  knew  no  fear, 

On  each  heart  darkly  fell : 
ThoBB  view  life's  future  ihro'  a  tear. 

Who  know  the  past  too  well  i 

The  bridegroom  bare  a  royal  crown 

Amid  the  shining  hair, 
That,  like  agolden  veil,  fell  down 

In  masses  soft  and  fair. 
The  bearing  of  the  noble  child 

His  princely  lineage  told. 
For  'neath  that  brow  ao  smooth  and  mild 

Tlte  blood  of  warriors  rolled  ! 

AU  coyly  went  the  sweet  babe-bride, 

Yet  oft,  with  witching  grace. 
She  raised,  soft  stepping  bj  his  side. 

Her  dark  eyes  to  his  face  ; 
And  playfellows,  who  loved  her  well, 

Crowns  of  white  roses  bore. 
And  lived  in  after  days  to  tell 

The  infant  bridal  o'er  ! 
Then  words  of  import,  strange  and  deep. 

The  hoary  prelate  said, 
And  some  had  turned  away  to  weep. 

And  many  bowed  the  head. 
Their  steady  gaze,  those  children  meek 

Upon  the  old  man  bent. 
As  earnestly  ihey  seemed  to  seek 

The  solemn  words'  intent ; 

Calm,  in  the  blest  simplicity 

That  never  woke  to  donbt ; 
{'■aha,  in  the  holy  purity 

Whose  presence  oars  shame  ont ! 
lien  tamed  t!i      *  .... 

And  many  a  __    , 

And  gazed  upon  each  other 

In  wondering  sympathy ; 
And  nestled  close,  with  looks  of  love, 

Upon  (he  altar's  stone : 
Such  ties  as  seraphs  bind  above 

These  little  ones  migbt  own  ; 
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And  Bweetlv  wks  the  babe-btide'a  d>eek 

Against  Uie  fuir  boy  preBt, 
All  reverent,  yet  so  food  nnilmeek. 

As  kneeling  to  be  bleat. 

Then  Hiolled  Ihey  on  their  grand  array. 

And  w«nt  forUi  hand  in  hand, 
Well  pleased  to  keep  high  holiday 

Amid  Ihat  gorgeous  band. 
Alas  !  for  those  thas  early  wed 

With  BQch  prophetic  gloom. 
For  d&rkly  feU  on  each  young  head 

The  shadow  of  the  tomb  ! 

Scnrce  had  the  bloasoma  died  avoy 

Of  the  mie  wreaths  they  wore, 
IVhen  to  her  mouldering  aacealiy 

The  little  bride  they  bore  < 
Her  m&rriage  garland*  o'er  her  bier, 

Bedewed  with  tears,  were  cut, 
And  still  abe  Kniled  ui  tho'  no  fear 

Q'erclonded  her  at  lust. 

A  life  as  short,  and  dsikei  doom, 

The  gentle  bov  befel : 
He  slept  not  in  his  father's  tomb. 

For  him  wan  heard  no  knell ! 
One  stilling  pang  amid  his  sleep, 

And  the  dark  vale  whs  post  1 
He  woke  'mid  those  who've  ceased  to  wee 

Whotie  Bun  is  ne'er  o'ercast. 

A  garland  Uoats  around  the  throne, 

Entwined  by  angel  hands, 
Of  each  f^r  eorth-buda,  newly  blown. 

Culled  from  a  thousand  lands  ; 
A  melody  moat  pure  and  sweel 

Unceasingly  they  sing, 
And  blossoms  o'er  the  mercy-seat, 

The  loved  babe-angels  fling ! 
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Against  the  present  dislribntion  of  property  in  society  philo- 
sophers and  monUiBts  have  long  declaimed.  Even  poUtieians, 
while  taking  moasurea  to  maintain  it — Mr.  Gladstone  to  wit — have 
deplored  aa  the  greatest  misfortune  of  society  the  ever-increasing 
wealth  of  the  wealthy,  and  evcMncreasing  poverty  of  the  poor. 
A  comparatively  few  amongst  us  are  very  rieh,^K)ne  perhaps  in  a 
IhouaanJ,  and  the  many  are  destitute.  The  few  are  deprived  of 
every  object  of  ■reasonable  ambition.  Every  natnral  want  is  sup- 
plied, and  art  toils  in  vaia  to  invent  for  them  now  gratifications. 
Their  esistence  without  an  aim  is  that  dreary  desert  which  only 
one  of  themselves  could  describe. — "  tlie  waste  of  feelings  unem- 
ployed." To  enable  the  few  to  be  idle  and  miserable,  the  many 
are  doomed  to  incessant  toil ;  their  bodies  are  prematurely  worn 
out  ;  their  minds  never  grow  to  maturity  ;  their  feelings  are 
cultivated  only  in  the  mdest  manner,  and  they  live  at  once  the 
opprobrium  and  terror  of  the  opubnt  and  ruling  few.  The 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  bulk  of  society,  whether 
they  dwell  in  towns  pent  up  in  narrow  alleys  and  crowded  into 
datnfi  cellars,  or  whether  they  are  scattered  in  mud-floored, 
hroken-paned,  rheumatic  cottages  over  the  country,  is  equally 
dIscreditaUc,  and  alarming  to  their  spiritual  guides  and  political 

We  all  suffer,  even  when  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  realise 
the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  and  "are  given  "  neither  "  poverty 
nor  richea"  from  this  distribution  of  property.  All  the  classes 
intermediate  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  dreading 
poverty  more  than  crime — for  the  former  is  punished  hy  endnring 
shame,  while  the  latter  escapes  with  a  short  nnd  sharp  ponaWy, 
and  seeking  wealth  more  than  virtue,  becaueo  it  is  more  highly 
honoured — make  the  pursuit  of  riches  the  one  great  business  of 
their  lives.  The  great  inequality  of  property,  like  a  false  light 
held  out  by  a  Cornish  wrecker,  guides  the  voyager  on  the  ocean 
of  life  to  destruction.  Following  it,  and  aspiring  to  he  very  rich, 
we  nnfatriy  trample  on  one  another,  and  convert  the  brotherhood  of 
man  into  n  perpetual  contention. 
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^^H      Juat  DOW,  ire  are  all  Benaible  uf  our  Janger,  and  accordiugly 

^^H  dL>*iro  to  improTO  tbe  lower  classes.     Society  cannot  go  c 

^^H  tlio  multitude  dooinod  to  wretchedness  and  ignoranco  ;  and  Jeor- 

^^H  born  philanthropy  is  very  busy  in  devising  scbemea  of  national 

^^H  education  &nd  social  comfort.     Vain,  however,  will  be  all  instnic- 

^^V  tion,   whether  by  word  or  example,  as  long   as   thi 

^^^    doomed  to  inceEsant  toil  and  scanty  mtions.     Their  s 

''  drink  ill,  nor  their  hearts  comprehend  the  teaching  of  men  Uvin^ 

in  comparativo  iiUenesa  and  abundance.     To  follow  the  e.^unplaot 

their  teocbcrs  some  leisure  aad  wealth  ore  indispensable  ;  bimI 

the   fouDdatione    of  desirable    improvement  must  be  laid  in  a 

more  equal  distribution  amongst  all,  of  useful  labour  and  of  its 

products.      Obtuseness   of  the  intellect  and  hordneaa  of  heart 

ignorancQ  and   crime,    arc   tbe  otfapriug  chiefly   of  the  anequd 

distribution  of  property,  and  before  they  can  be  removed  tha 

must  be  equalised. 

Tho  complaint  is  nothing  new ;  but  its  antiquity  proves  lis 
validity.  It  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  history.  Are  wK 
ihereforo  to  believe  that  it  is  irremediable  !  Is  it  decreed  by 
Nature  ?  Is  it  somo  irroveraihle  law  of  the  Great  Creator,  ISat 
that  which  makes  tbe  continuance  of  life  depend  on  food  'i 
man  a.  thousand  times  stronger  or  more  skilful  than  anotber  t 
Con  be  till  so  much  more  ground,  weave  so  much  more  cloth, 
and  forgo  so  much  more  iron  ?  No  such  difference  in  huma 
b^ngs  exists  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  betwae 
the  European  and  tbe  negro,  it  is  rather  a,  social  than  an  iiidi< 
vidual  differeuce.  It  is  as  one  of  our  community,  working  w' " 
his  fellows,  that  an  Englishman  produces  ten  or  twenty  times 
much  wealth  as  n.  native  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  and  the  iaequall^ 
in  the  distrihntiun  of  wealth  is  between  members  of  our  aooie^i 
not  between  members  of  different  societies.  Small  is  the  eXOM 
of  strength,  skill,  or  productive  power  in  one  EnglishmBn  An 

■  another,  and  that  excess  does  not  account  for  the  difference  t 
wealth.  Eiceas  of  riches  is  rarely  combined  with  excess  of  pro 
ductive  power.  Tlie  strong  and  the  skilful  are  by  no  menns  & 
rich.  Neither  is  the  inequality  uniTersal.  In  the  primi^ 
state  of  society  all  seem  nearly  equal.  Great,  therefore,  as  is  ''  - 
antiquity  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  general  a 
may  be  in  civilised  society,  it  is  not  the  decree  of  Natiu'e.  It  b 
not  an  irreversible  law  of  the  Creator  of  man.  Crimes  too  an 
old  and  general.     Men  have  at  all  times  taken  tbe  property  anct 
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the  lives  of  others.  We  do  not  therefore  eoy  that  crimes  muat 
continue.  We  say,  they  must  he  put  down,  and  we  resolutely 
take  measures  to  suppress  them.  So  with  the  woequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ;  its  nntiquity  is  not  a  warrant  for  its  continuance  ; 
and  the  universal  conTiction  notr  entertained  of  its  cyils  is  a 
cominand  to  alter  and  improve  it. 

Nowhere  is  this  vicious  distribution  more  apparent  than  in 
Ireland.  Such  men  oa  the  Dulio  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of 
LiDsdowDe,  Earl  Fitzwilliara,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  mth 
jE17.670  a  year,  derive  immense  incomes  from  that  euuutry ; 
vbile  the  peasantry  on  their  estates — in  most  favourable  seaBOUS — 
kave  little  else  to  live  on  than  potatoes,  are  lodged  in  miserable 
buta  of  one  room,  with  no  more  furniture  than  a  kettio  and  a 
tsble,  with  no  bed  but  straw,  and  no  clothing  but  rags.  More 
destitute  than  the  negroes — who  have  plenty  of  food — and  a  climate 
which  mates  uakedness  and  an  airy  dwelling  luxuries,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  lose  any  of  their  possessions  and 
continue  to  live.  Lower  in  tho  scale  of  subsistence  they  cannot 
amk.  At  tbe  best  of  times  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  have  nothing  to 
Sparc.  Now  comes  the  potato  rot,  and  deprives  them  of  nearly 
all  their  food.  Theyhavenothing  wherewith  to  buy  food,  and  they 
must  bo  fed,  or  perish.  Interest  and  humanity  alike  forbid  the 
latter.  Poor  as  they  are,  their  toil  gives  value  to  the  nobleman's 
estate.  Their  labour  pays  his  rent ;  allow  them  to  perish,  and 
lent  win  perish  too.  If  humanity  were  dead,  interest  would  ' 
plead  ;  and  duty,  enforced  by  tho  public  voice,  comes  to  the  aid 
of  Btill  living  humanity. 

Those  who  have  monopolised  the  land  are  responsible  for  the 
Utcb  of  the  people.  If  tliey  will  not  allow  them  to  have  the  land 
to  feed  themselves,  they  are  bound  to  feed  them.  The  source  of 
the  obligation  on  tbe  landowners  and  the  Government  to  sustain 
the  people,  denied  by  some  on  the  ground  that  naturally  one  man 
is  fta  able  to  provide  food  for  himself  as  another,  is  tho  monopoly 
by  the  Government  and  the  landowners  of  the  whole  soil.  Tbrow 
it  open  to  all ;  throw  even  tho  waste  and  unoccupied  land  open  ; 
give  equal  freedom  and  equal  rights  to  all ;  and  the  obligation — 
except  as  an  act  of  charity  and  love  for  a  brother  in  distress — 
would  havo  no  eiiateace.  Tho  monopoly  of  tlie  hoU — the  main 
souree  of  inequality  of  property — earries  with  it  the  obligation  to 
feed  nnJ  save  from  starvation  tbe  habitually  destitute  peasantiy  of 
^Wuid.     It  is  only  by  fulfilling  this  obligation,  tluLt  t\\%  V^n.'&'n^ 
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eaa  hope  to  be  Becurctl  in  their  posaeeEitme.  Bulj,  humanity, 
ftnil  self-iaterest,  all  combine  to  moke  the  rich  sacrifice  tbeir 
suporfiuitjr.  and  lessen  their  own  weiUth  to  relievo  the  poor  of 
IreUnd,  Because  the  destitute  people  con  give  up  nathbg  more 
thsia  their  liTes,  the  potato  rot  inevitably  carries  witli  it  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy,  and  an  approximation  to 
equality  of  property.  The  retail  deoicrs,  the  proviaion  mer- 
chants, the  millers,  the  bulk  of  the  few  middle  classes  there 
are  in  Ireland,  even  the  little  fanuers  who  hare  got  a  large  pneft' 
for  their  aurplaa  grain,  and  who  have  witliheld  their  rent  irhila 
they  have  shored  the  public  relief,  will  not  euffer  from  thie  great 
calamity — even  if  someof  thomdo  not  profit  by  it — so  much  as  the. 
opulent  landlords,  who  ore  atriving  to  throw  as  much  aa  poaeible 
of  the  burden  on  the  atate,  kuowing  that  it  will  nearly  crush  tbeoL. 
On  ihem  must  the  chief  erpense  of  maintaining  the  destitute  pi 
foil,  not  only  immediately,  but  till  different  and  other  cropsi  can  bi 
reared  to  supply  tho  means  of  aubaifltenoe.  The  buUt  of  tho 
people  having  nothing,  and  being  unacquainted  with  any  weallb> 
creating  art  but  a  rude  species  of  cuIUvation,  which  is  to  be 
discouraged,  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years  must  be  fed  by  tha 
landlorda.  To  effect  this  wilt  require,  it  baa  been  stated,  a  lai^ 
sum  than  the  whole  rental  of  the  country,  two-thirds  of  whioli  i>i 
mortgaiB;ed  ;  and  if  the  Government  and  people  of  England  do  ni ' 
aaaiat  tho  landowners  of  Ireland  with  the  national  resources,  llu 
must  bo  impoveriahod.  The  Government  is  hastening  to  thar  ai 
and  boa  already  pledged  itself  to  the  advance  of  several  millii 
to  help  them.  Had  the  people  been  richer,  tbey  could  hsn 
sustained  part  of  the  loaa  out  of  their  own  resourcea.  Accordiag 
to  the  proverb,  things  bad  got  to  the  worst,  and  they  must  mend> 
The  potato  rot,  therefore,  operating  through  the  great  poverQ  ti 
the  multitude  and  the  common  foelmgs  of  humanity,  is  briooil 
about  on  equalisation  of  property  in  Ireland.  Nature  is  Uten 
overturning — as  she  has  done  on  many  other  occasiona — »  v 
fayourite  work  of  politiciana. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Nature,  who  is  uniform ,_  though  mt 
farious,  generally  operates  on  a  similar  principle,  and  tends 
bring  about,  at  all  times  and  places,  that  equalisation  whi 
Government,  in  this  case,  aa  in  othera.  laboura  to  prevent.  S 
createa  men  nearly  equal ;  they  ore  all  bom  destitute  ;  and  tl 
primitive  or  normal  condition  of  equality  her  Iowa  always  tend  t{ 
restore.     Gravity  pervades  space,  and  operates  in  the 
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on  the  surfncc  of  our  globe,  and  in  determining  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  recently  discovered  bj'  Mr.  Verrier  ;  it  has  bo  operated 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  It  ia  not  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
the  same  power  whicb  has  thus  made  gravity  universaily,  and  at 
all  tiroes,  the  regulntor  of  the  material  world,  of  which  man  Js  a 
part, — which  has  adapted  his  eye  to  light,  coming  from  a,  distance 
beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  vision,  shoiild  have  made  men  at 
one  time  equal  in  point  of  possesaionB,  ond  at  another  have  decreed 
that  inoijufjity  which  now  prevails.  It  is,  however,  conceivable 
that  Nature,  having  created  men  equal,  should  continually  tend 
to  maintain  equality,  or  restore  it  when  disturbed  ;  and  the  case  of 
Ireland,  remarkable  as  a  deviation  from  her  laws,  ia  an  illustration 
of  the  mode  in  which  she  brings  about  that  end. 

"  Money,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "like  muck,  does  no  good  till  it 
ia  spread ; "  and  good  being  predominant  in  Nature,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  she  difFuses  equally  the  elements  of  wealth,  as  she 
diffuses  tho  elements  of  fertiUty.  Look  into  other  parts  of  the 
material  world,  and  admire  the  wisdom  by  which  she  dilutes  and 
destroys  tho  elements  of  disease,  which  man  ia  prone  to  keep 
together,  as  he  accumulates  masses  of  wealth.  To  make  death, 
the  universal  lot,  fatal  to  hfe,  man  must  crowd  his  dead  ia  the  city 
chnrehyard  ;  if  they  be  not  closely  packed  together,  the  poisonous 
matter  is  speedily  dispersed  by  tho  aun,  and  rain,  and  wind,  and 
rendered  harmless  to  life.  By  heavy  showers,  running  streams, 
and  iucessant  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fetid  matters  which 
man  gathers  round  his  habitation  are  continually  dispersed,  and 
he  must  obstinately  persist  in  despising  her  warnings,  and  in  ueg- 
leoting  to  follow  the  example  of  Nature,  before  she  sends  contagion 
and  disease  to  punish  him.  If  in  spite  of  her  teaching  he  will 
persist  in  dwelling  in  close  pent-up  streets,  and  will  bar  out  the 
light  and  air  by  which  she  purifies  his  path,  she  visits  him  with 
ffisease  and  death.  So  in  tho  moral  world,  her  tendencies  aro  all 
to  no  equal  and  healthful  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  they  aro  as  con- 
tinually thwarted  by  politicians  as  her  tendencies  to  dilute  ond 
destroy  the  poisonous  matter  of  contagion  are  thwarted  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  very  poor  or  the  avarice  of  the  rich. 

Short  is  the  life  of  every  grnspiog  and  accumulating  individual 
compared  to  the  duration  of  the  species.  The  greater  any  one 
makes  his  heap,  and  the  longer  he  lives,  tho  more  numerous  in 

;KraI  are  the  expectant  heirs,  amongst  whom  hia  heap,  at  his 
'  ,  ia  to  be  divided.     The  magnitude   of  liie  \\iao  Vtvii^^ 
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^^H  AlaimautR.  If  lie  hnvc  no  cliiMren  he  baa  prohablj  numcrons 
^^B  letativM  ;  if  he  die  intestate,  and  bare  neither  children  nor  rek- 
^H  t3»i».  his  property  falls  to  the  crown,  which  is  pretty  aure  to  dis- 
^H.  burso  and  dJITuw  it.  In  pro^'*''^''"*  ^  ^^  magnitude  of  the  heap 
^H  the  bcira  find  themselves  CKOoeratcd  from  toil-  They  lire  only  to 
^^V  mjuy,  not  to  accumulate.  Itarelyia  an  avaricious  father  succeeded 
^^1  ij  an  mTBricious  son  ;  accumnlatlon,  ua  the  nilo,  is  al  an  end 
^H  with  tlie  individual,  and  according  to  the  course  of  Nature  tho 
^H  equality  which  he  had  distorbed  is  in  a  great  measure  restored  at 
■^  his  death. 

Tho  law,  howerer.  stejis  in  at  this  point,  and  tries  to  st^  tlW'' 
dispersion.     It  has  crented  great  feudatories  to  serve  the  awnti' 
and  it  tries  to  keep  up  their  semblance,      Wjilliam  the  Coai|1iMW 
^^_  divided  all  the  loiul  amongst  his  chief  followers,  giving  846  msnbn 
^^Klo  one,  to  another  400,  aud  so  on.     He  disposed  of  the  whole  df' 
^^HEagland;  the  reigning  monarch  possesses  a  very  small  portion  of  it. 
^^F  Tho  crown  has  now  hecome  a  mere  powerless  bsubic,  for  which  ibe 
^^^   people  pay  an  enminous  price;  buttbeprincipleof  nialntaininggreBt 
seigneurs,  noble  and  rich  families,  a  proud  and  opulent  Episcojiacf 
aa  the  supports  and  companions  of  tho  sovereign,  still  prevaiu 
in  the  law.     Though  tlio  estates  granted  by  the  CoDqneror  have 
been  divided  into  many  smaller  portions  by  the  progress  of  com- 
merce and  the  incidents  of  inheritance,  that  has  been  accompliabed 
in  spite  of  the  law.     It  has  always  aimed  at  preserving  an  aris- 

Ptocrocy  of  wealth,  after  the  royal  power,  to  which  nrislocraey  was 
originally  an  appendage,  has  been  merged  in  the  pnrliamcnt.  To 
attain  this  object  primogeniture  is  cherished  and  entails  oonse- 
srated.  Every  foolish  and  avaricious  man  is  enabled  at  his  deadi 
to  counteract  the  natoral  diffu«on  of  his  wealth,  lie  gives  it  lU 
to  one  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  continues  it  in  possessim 
of  an  eldest  son  for  many  generations.  In  spite  of  Nature,  and 
vith  a  manifest  violation  of  tho  rights  of  posterity,  the  law  Viits 
to  keep  together  the  vast  accuroidations  of  honest  but  avarioloH' 
industry,  and  of  disreputable  fraud.  It  does  not  succeed,  bnt^"' 
inflicts  an  incredible  quantity  of  evil  on  society- 

The  present  condition  of  landed  property  in  this  country,  aswi 
as  in  Ireland,  is  one  proof  of  its  failure.  Much  of  it  lias  paasi 
from  ancient  families  into  the  hands  of  mortgagees  and  motiii 
purchasers.  Numerous  as  are  the  nominal  owners,  compared 
the  followers  of  William,  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  tliey  are  I 
ahareholdeTs.     The  land  of  England  is  mortgnged  almost  as  mm 
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as  tliat  of  Iroland,  and  every  man  who  Im3  a  lien  on  it  shari^a  the 
rent  with  the  owner.  The  coloasal  fortunes  heaped  up  in  one 
oge  are  often  dispersed,  and  contribute  in  the  next  ago  to  the  heaps 
of  fresh  nJventurers.  The  Thellusoas  bove  made  way  for  the  Ark. 
wrights  and  the  Barings,  and  the  accumulations  of  a  £eckford 
hare  been  scattered  by  bia  successor.  There  are  few  examples  of 
families  continuing  in  trade  like  the  Barings  and  the  Smiths,  after 
their  chiefs  have  made  princely  foi'tunefi.  Younger  branches  may 
osrry  on  tho  busiaess,  and,  probably,  the  next  Lord  Ashburtun, 
the  present  one  being  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Sir  Thoniaa  Baring, 
like  the  present  Sir  Thomaa  Baring,  will  amass  no  more.  Thougli 
the  second  generation  of  Rothschilds  continue  their  names  in 
the  firm,  they  are  also  men  of  fashion,  keep  stag-hounds,  and. 
probably,  spend  their  incomes.  The  Chiirchills,  whose  ancestor 
received  a  princely  Uoniain  from  the  nation,  are  now  poor  as  rats  ; 
and  we  can  say  at  once,  that  nothing  from  the  public  purse,  as  tho 
revard  for  public  service,  will  be  a<lded  to  the  fortune  of  tbo  Duho 
of  Wellington  by  tho  Marquis  of  Douro.  So  it  is  with  naval  heroes. 
Lord  Chief  Justices,  Lord  Chancellors,  mid  Fu-at  Lords  of  tho  Trea- 
sury. Their  sons  mrely  or  never  tread  in  their  footsteps,  or 
UMrensc  their  fortuuea.  To  preserve  them,  while  others,  by  pro- 
fessional services  or  successful  commerce,  accumulate  other  heaps, 
ia  all  they  cau  accomplish.  In  general,  then,  those  who  receive 
t}ie  great  fort>iues  acquired  in  trade,  or  in  professions,  give  up 
industry  and  avcumalatton,  and  are  soon  merged  in  the  disbursing 
Knd  diffitaing  classes.  The  law  tries  in  vain  to  arrest  this  course, 
and  fails  to  preserve  in  families  tho  accumulated  fortunes  that 
primogeniture  and  entails  are  intended  to  preserve. 

To  uphold  the  power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  against  com- 
iiiu^>e.  which  difiiiaes  wealth,  the  Com  Laws  were  maintained. 
The  Bank  of  England  monopoly,  granted  by  the  law,  ia  an  accu- 
mulation of  money  power,  which  it  tries  to  preserve  by  ever-renewed 
restrictions.  The  increase  of  money  and  the  increase  of  credit- 
circulation  tend  to  diffuse  wealth  through  society.  Country 
bankers  were  sharing  largely  and  increasingly  with  tho  Bank  of 
England  in  the  profit  to  be  made  bj'  borrowing  many  millions  from 
the  public  at  large,  on  promiaee  to  pay  portions  of  it  on  demand. 
Thdr  euatoniera  shared  these  advantages  with  the  customers  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Then  a  law  was  passed  by  Sir  Robert 
^^^  to  limit  their  loans  from  the  public,  and  confine  this  odvan- 
9  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Bank  of  Englaud.     To  uNuAft  "Ocvr 
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country  liauks  isgitod  bills  to  pay  nitkiu  a  eertaJa  nunUKr 
of  itaye ;  and  tbe  latest  clfort  of  l^o  administrators  of  tbe  law,  to 
□beck  tbo  dilTualoD  of  wealth  by  tbls  meana,  is  a  circular  of  the 
Choucollor  of  the  Btoboqucr  threateniDg  the  Bankers  with  new 
restriclionB.  The  increoBe  of  a  credit-circulation,  by  which  tluHe> 
vho  have  little  or  nothing,  aoil,  expecting  to  make  Bomething  }ij 
their  own  eiertionB,  borrow  from  those  who  have  much,  ia  obvioudy 
n  means  of  diffusing  wealth,  aa  well  as  of  encoaraging  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  coutioued  attempU  made  by  the  legislature  to  hem 
that  in  may  bo  taken — like  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails, 
and  corn-laws — as  esamplcs  of  perseTering  activity  in  thwarting 
tbe  natural  tendency  to  equaUty  of  distribution. 

Many  moro  such  examples  might  be  quoted,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  return  to  the  example  of  Ireland.  All  the  relief  voncbsafed  ta> 
the  suffering  people  seems  stndiously  administered  and  vociferously 
demanded  in  Parliament,  less  with  a  view  to  serve  the  people  thaa 
lu  save  the  landlords.  On  no  account  are  the  waste  lands,  which. 
might  afterwards  be  valimble  to  tbe  landowner,  though  now  worA' 
less,  to  bo  given  up  to  the  people,  who  might,  by  having  them  totiOt 
be  at  once  enriched.  On  no  account  are  the  landowners  in  future  to 
bo  made— as  in  England — wboUy  responsible  for  the  eubaistonee  a£ 
the  people  on  their  estates.  By  some  means  or  otlier,  either  by  10058," 
or  gifts,  or  continual  advances,  a  great  part  of  that  rcspon»bility< 
is  to  he  assumed  by  the  state.  On  no  account  are  the  people  to* 
be  allowed  to  help  themselves.  All  the  aehcmes  for  the  fntnrw 
impiorement  of  Ireland  assume  as  their  basis  an  increase  in  thtt* 
means  of  tbe  landowners.  By  their  instrumentality,  and  for  tLoK' 
profit,  the  laud  is  to  he  drained  and  cultivated.  To  add  to  div^ 
value  of  their  property,  and  enable  tbem  to  sell  portions  of  tbsir 
estates  to  advantage,  Railways  were  to  he  made  by  tbe  credit  ae 
money  of  the  state.  The  humanity  of  the  legislature  is  subservieati 
to  its  desire  to  save  tbe  landlords.  The  destmctioa  of  t&« 
potato  crop,  by  dividing  the  produce,  is  tantamount  to  a  divinoit' 
of  tbo  land  amongst  Ae  pef^le.  The  rent  must  be  given  np  fat 
their  support ;  but  the  legislature  exposes  that,  pursuing  th*- 
same  policy  that  it  has  for  ages  pursued,  irom  the  settlement  at 
primogenitui-c  under  Henry  I.  to  the  circular  of  tbe  Chanc^ov 
of  the  Exchequer  against  country  bankers,  it  is  plotting  and  deriv-* 
ing  how  it  may  still  thwart  nature,  and  maintain  a  great  inequali^ 
of  property  m  Ireland.  All  the  evils  of  unequal  diBtribution  :  »8 
Oie  iaasltade,  ennui,  and  arrogance  of  the  rich;  all  the  overspsnocd 
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toil  and  imjurated  leelings  of  the  poor ;  most  of  the  ignorance  and 
much  of  the  crime  \Thich  the  legislator  essays  to  remove,  may  ho 
traced  to  his  continual  efforts,  as  in  this  iiiatance,  to  coaoteract 
the  equal  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  all  the  families  and  all  the 
children  of  men.  He  elrises  against  himself,  and  ie  for  ever 
boBy  putting  down  crimes  by  one  hand,  and  fostering  them  by  the 
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"Speranza — vol  «li'  entrale."— Da.yte, 
Slowiy  roll  thH  hours  of  night, 
Lingers  long  the  rosy  dawn, 
To  the  kindly  mother,  lone. 
Waiting  for  the  welcome  hght. 
And  the  sweet  lurk's  matin-tone ; 
Worn  and  sptnt,  dlsconsolute, 
Watching  by  her  loved  one  lying 
Fever-racked  and  slowly  dying. 
Little  deems  she  gentlest  spirits 
Tend  upon  her  child  alway  ; 
Bnt  her  heart  is  rent  by  sorrow, 
And  she  longeth  for  the  day. 
Fainter,  fainter  breatbes  the  daughter ; 
Scarcely  heaves  the  angnished  breast, 
Soon  shall  sink  the  nTeckicg  sf<irm, 
And  the  wearied  heart  have  rest. 
Now  she  goeth  to  the  casement, 
Awhile  to  ease  her  of  her  care, 
Museth  long — the  weeping  mother — 
If  Death  can  mar  heaven's  glories  fair  : 
Now,  she  iuuketh  to  the  stars 
Gemming  the  calm  brow  of  night, 
And  wondereth  if  her  sainted  child 
Shall  dwell  amid  those  isles  of  light : 
Now,  she  taketh  holiest  Book, 
Full  of  lichest  words  of  love, 
Whispereth  genUy  to  her  daughter 
Of  blest  spirit-lands  above; 
Now,  from  her  deep  mother-heart, 
Utters  soul-expreasing  prayer ; 
And  the  angels  guard  that  chamber. 
And  the  Love  of  God  is  there '. 
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Holv,  eartli- pervading  presence, 
Sucii  (if  die  undybg  All, 
CuDsciooa  when  tbe  cUir-worlds  move, 
And  when  roses  softly  fell. 

For,  beyond  the  eastern  hills, 
Struggling  with  the  murk  of  itight, 
Olimmert  out  the  morrow's  dawning, 
Herald  of  the  gladsome  light. 
And  the  "golden  eye  of  day" 
n .t„  i,„^„„  „*  >_*„ 
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e  hind  arises  to  his  toil, 
And  life's  monnur  wnkes  acain. 
Now,  within  that  saddest  chamber 
Iiove  no  more  her  vigii  keeps ; 
Weeping — weeping  *its  the  mother  ; 
"  The  mwden  is  not  dead — bnt  sleeps.'' 

They  ever  live,  our  loved  ones  parted, 
The  spirit-life  relioed  und  high  ; 
All  creatures  change,  and  droop,  and  perish : 
Man  only  ioe%  not  die. 

The  Ni^t  of  Tears  is  passed  for  ever— 
And,  as  twilig^it  melts  in  day, 
Hope  proclaims  immortal  beauty, 
And  joys  which  cannot  pass  away. 
Olad  the  mother  takes  the  emblem, 
Binding  Dp  her  broken  heart, 
And  foretelling  times  of  gladness 
When  ihey  who  love  shall  never  part. 
IlnrerhiU.  John  Hamilton  D 
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Language  is  the  faculty  of  expressing  by  words  tlie  cmotlanii 
ilosires,  and  necessities  of  our  mental  and  physieal  eiistenee, 
Language,  however,  in  its  general  design,  is  not  perhaps  limited 
to  human  beings,  but  esteuds  probably  to  the  meaner  porti( 
animated  creation.  Animols  and  birds  have  doubtless  the  j 
of  obtaining  by  their  peculiar  utterance  the  nsaiatanee  and 
panionship  of  their  fellows.  But  to  man,  formed  in  the  image  a£ 
his  Maker,  was  given  Iho  siirpuasing  power,  beauty,  and  worth  of 
words,      The  excellence  of  language  is  coram  en  sHiate  with  't» 
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design,  onJ  with  our  necessity  for  It,  It  would  be  imposBiblo  to 
compute  the  amouot  of  happiness  or  bitterness,  of  love  or  hatred, 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  even  of  life  or  death,  that  has  grown  up  from 
the  utterance  of  a  word — llJte  a  giant  tree  from  a  comparn lively 
insignificant  germ.  Few  of  us  but  have  felt,  when  brought  to  a 
stand  at  some  of  the  cross-roads  in  life's  journey,  that  our  des- 
tination depended,  in  a)l  probability,  on  the  decisive  tone  (har- 
monious or  discordant  to  our  ear)  of  a  word.  Pages  might  bo 
filled  with  examples  of  mental  eilaes,  wrought  by  the  agonies  of 
suspeoBO  in  its  various  forms,  which  occur  to  ail,  and  at  which 
tJmes  the  influence  of  words  is  felt  to  he  peculiarly  thrilling  and 
powerful.  A  proper  estimate  of  the  eapabilitj  of  language  will 
redeem  words  from  tlieir  proverbial  emptiness,  and  when  viewed 
in  their  close  and  inseparable  connection  with  rcsvlts,  tliey  become 
tilings  ;  deeds,  by  which  revolutions  are  effected  in  the  family 
circle — in  the  widening  of  friendships  and  acquaintances — extend- 
ing by  gradual  advances  through  the  great  circumference  of  the 
Avhol*  social  ayatem.  Nor  will  we  say  their  influence  stops  here — 
tbcjT  ore  golden  links  in  a  chain  which  may  reach  to  heaven, 
whos«  uudulations  commenced  on  earth,  may  vibrale  in  eternity. 
Would  it  not  then  be  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  us  to  try  and 
carry  out,  as  far  as  !n  us  lies,  the  great  and  ultimate  design  of 
speech,  by  substituting  from  our  own  hearts  (which  must  ever  bo 
the  test  of  their  worth),  words  of  kindness,  wisdom,  truth,  and 
significance,  for  those  of  the  opposite  character  which  too  generally 
ujirk  our  social  intercourse. 

How  differently  we  feel  and  appreciate  the  foi'ce  of  language 
iu  our  boyhood  and  in  our  more  mature  years  !  "  lie  only  scolded 
me,"  says  a  callous  urchin  to  his  fellows  as  he  leaves  hia  master's 
desk,  agreeably  disappointed  at  the  non-reception  of  a  castigS' 
tion  : — "  he  only  scolded  me,  I  don't  care  for  that."  See  now  the 
boy  grown  to  man — the  tenderness  of  his  skin,  over  which  he  was 
so  careful  in  days  of  birch  and  ferule,  has  been  transferred  by 
the  invisible  operations  of  expanding  life  to  his  feelings — and 
now  he  aays  : — "  Ah,  I  could  have  homo  all,  forgiven  all,  if  it  had 
not  been  foi-  tluit  leoril ,'"  Should  we  wish  any  one  whom  we  had 
Jinrt  by  an  unkind  word  to  die  without  reparation  from  our  lips  '{ 
Can  anything  be  more  cutting  to  a  heart  not  destitute  of  feeling, 
than  the  consciousness  of  having  permitted  such  a  wound  to  go  to 
the  grave  unheeded  ?  It  is  true,  we  may  infuse  n  sharpness  or  a 
■    0  our  words  which  we  do  not  feel  iu  our  hftMt%-,  \i'A 
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while  tbie  is  knoim  only  to  ouraelTea,  it  can  be  uo  emollient  to 
the  feoUugs  ve  maj  bavo  injured  ;  and  even  should  we  endearoar 
to  aootho  them  by  the  sdmisMon  thai  "  we  did  not  mean  all 
'We  ft&id,"  how  seldom  is  it  attended  with  the  desired  results  E 
It  is  easy  to  recall  the  word  we  have  spolseD,  but  not  to- 
easy  to  remove  the  effect  it  has  produced.  AVe  may  drop  a 
Btone  into  tho  clear  water,  and  we  may  take  it  out  ^un 
immediately  ;  but  the  withdrawing  of  tho  atone  will  not  restOrt 
the  hrightnesB  aod  serenity  which  before  reposed  on  its  tranHparent 
hoBom.  An  injured  heart  is  a  keen  casuist ;  it  knows,  intnitivdy, 
that  the  injurioua  word  sprang  from  impulse — free,  spontaneoos, 
and  unchecked  by  caution — and  that  the  apologetic  word  n 
result  of  after-thought  and  calculation — the  £rat  bore  the  jmpreai 
of  truth  ;  the  second,  that  of  design  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  wf^ 
which  of  the  two  has  gained  its  credence.  Members  of  hnSj 
circles  who  seek  in  each  otherthat  love,  kindness,  ond  forbearanco; 
which  is  not  expected  from  the  world,  let  no  root  of  bitlenuW 
spring  up  among  you,  bat  guard  your  hearts  and  words  wiAirefci-' 
ful  care,  that  nothing  may  escape  your  lips  that  is  likely  to  injattt' 
the  spirit  of  one  who  loves  you  ;  for  "  there  la  that  which  Bpeweffl 
like  the  piercings  of  a  sword,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  hedib.'' 
Our  keenest  sufferings  spring  from  our  deepest  affectioi: 
worst  wounds  are  given  by  the  hand  we  iove  beat.  The  world  ll 
not  half  such  capabilities  of  afilicting  us,  and  for  these  ri 
wo  do  not  put  ourselves  in  its  power,  by  reposing  confidenoe  init 
therefore,  it  cannot  deceive  us — wo  do  not  give  it  access  to  nil 
secret  treasures,  consequently  it  cannot  rob  us — we  do  not  a 
it  to  tlie  inner  temple  of  the  soul,  therefore  it  cannot  touch  U 
shrine— we  do  not  leave  our  vulnerable  points  open  to  its  attacb; 
on  tho  contrary,  our  hearts  instinctively  put  on  their  armoor  (if^ 
proof  at  its  frst  approach  ;  therefore  it  has  little  power  to 
wound  as. 

CtBsar  presented  a  steady  front  to  his  murderers  till  he  felt  iba 
dagger  of  Brutus  ;  and  we  may  come  off  unscathed  from  oar  c 
flicts  with  the  worid,  to  receive,  it  may  be,  a  mortal  wound  by  tbfl 
aide  of  our  own  hearth-stone.  "  Words  break  no  hones,"  uyt 
an  old  proverb  ;  true,  they  do  not — it  would  be  well  if  their  powir 
were  limited  to  such  frnctureB  ;  they  do  infinitely  worse  ; — tiny 
break  hopes  which  may  have  been  the  life  and  nourishment  of  a 
young  heart — they  throw  a  deadening  chill  oyer  the  high  aapini- 
tioBs  of  many  a  bright  and  noble  spirit — they  sever  the  lUTstio- 
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woven  tbi'eads  of  ntfection  that  were  fondij  deemed  all-enduring 
and  immortal,  and  they  break  (perhaps,  irremediably)  many  a 
tender  and  trusting  heart,  for  hearts  eon  break,  "  yet  brokenly 
live  on  ; "  and  thus  they  inflict  bruises  and  wounds  that  the  halm 
of  Gilead  alone  can  heal. 

How,  BometimeB,  does  the  mere  utterance  of  a  word,  liko  tlie 
ligbtning-flnsli,  array  before  our  iiiiuds  the  imagery  of  which  it  is 
the  represeutalivB  I  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  a  lover 
of  Nature :  you  have  been  familiar  with  her  enchantments — you 
have  read  lessoas  of  love  and  wisilom  from  her  expressive  pages — 
you  bave  laid  up  her  beauties  in  your  heart ;  but  intervening  years 
of  caro  and  nnsiety  have,  perhapa.  somewhat  dimioed,  not  the 
tiutre  of  her  eiiarrns.  but  your  perception  of  them,  when,  all  unex- 
pectedly— your  heart  jaded  and  weary — you  hear,  perhaps  from 
childreu's  lips,  the  words — ■"  Daisies  and  Buttercups  ;"■ — in  B. 
luoment  you  are  a  changed  being  !  Those  simple  yet  magic  words 
have  touched  a  spring  which  you  almost  thought  had  been  broken 
nnd  buried  beneath  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  this  cold  and  eare- 
woru  world  ;  you  are  free  once  more  ;  the  breath,  the  fragrance, 
the  muaie,  the  thrilling,  refining-,  unutterable  feelings  of  Spring 
are  upon  you,  and  delicious  visioos  of  early  flowers,  sprin^ng 
grass,  deep  pools,  with  verdant  brinks,  rich  scents  and  radiant 
xkies.  prove  your  spirit's  immortal  congeniality  with  all  things 
iMautiful  and  pure.  There  are  few  things  which  hold  the  minds 
of  men  more  spell-honnd  than  the  eloquence  of  the  tonguo  ;  those 
for  whom  the  Bubject  itself  may  have  hut  little  interest,  and  those 
wlio  may  he  at  variauco  with  the  opinions  of  the  orator,  will  alike 
throng  to  tiaten  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  The  proud  and  the 
lowly,  the  refined  and  the  uneducated,  agree  to  render  homage  to 

»tho  spirit's  power. 
Never  was  tliat  power  more  sweetly  eloquent,  more  awfully  sub- 
duing, than  in  the  words  of  llim  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
Weil  might  those  who  heard  them  bo  astonished  at  the  gracious 
sentences  which  fell  from  His  lips  :  such  language  was  not  doomed 
lo  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  which  in  some  degree  shaded  its 
Divine  Author,  nor  its  influence  limited  to  the  comparative  few 
who  heard  it.  The  words  He  spake  are  written  in  an  imperishable 
lype,  for  all  men,  in  all  times — 
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As  Iho  best  things  wlten  perverted  become  the  worrt,  so  is  tW 
abused  gift  of  Isngnage,  in  its  Bertrul  d^rees,  awM,  deplorahle, 
and  pitiful,  Widiout  alluding  to  the  eEpresnons  that  cone  from 
Hm  lipe  of  (he  dregs  of  eoeletj.  lot  us  glanre  with  saduees  at  those, 
who,  laying  claim  to  proprictj  and  the  respect  of  their  fellow-men, 
duly  clothe  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  falsehood  in  the  stolen  gar- 
ments of  Truth.  And  why  do  they  thus  ?  Do  thej  tlunk  their  f 
words  will  pass  as  current  coin  in  that  realm  of  mighty  c 
— Mind  ?  Do  they  hope  they  will  be  taken  for  pure  gold  by  w 
who  do  not  recogniso  the  ring  of  the  false  metal  ? 
they  may  succeed,  hut  not  generally.  Men's  words  are  often  a 
pcctcd  and  weighed  with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy  they  are  G 
aware  of,  and  when  once  they  are  found  defective,  they  bearn 
about  tbc  aame  value  as  base  coin.  "  Speech,"  says  i 
proverb,  "  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  hia  tboughtB,"  • 
nist  satire  was  never  levelled  at  a  worthier  object ;  bat  B>a  hnf  4 
blind  man  thinks  he  fiode  his  accoont  in  daphcity,  irony  will  bshT 
a  blnnt  weapon. 

If  proof  were  wanting  to  establish  those  cursory  remarte  n 
to  the  power,  beauty,  and  worth  of  words,  it  wiU  be  fonad  ii 
hook  appropnately  named  the  Word  of  God.     The  passages  il 
that  glorious  volume  upon  this  subject  are  mo^ 
tiful,  and  pointed  ;  nor  can  a  better  conclusion  be 
brief  and  humble  essay,  than  hy  selecting  a  few  g 
from  that  inexhaustible  mine  : — 

*'  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue,  and  A^  W 
lore  it,  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof." 

"  The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many,  hut  fools  die  for  wa 
wisdom." 

"  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  a  man  maketh  it  stoop  ;  but* 
word  maketh  it  glad," 

"  A  word  fitly  spoken,  ie  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  BltPK^ 
A.F. 

*  Tbi!  originnt  prtiport^  In  this  apothtgrn  has  been  cantealed  &|H  A*  J 
lime  of  Doclor  Ymmg  to  that  ol  TBUeyrand. 
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WHO   HAD   4KS  TBX   ASB   WHO  HAD  KOT  TRATSLIEI). 

,    {a    Looaehold   dimiimtivo   for   Diligence,)    the   grey   old 
T-liorse  of  good  old  G-eoffrey  Gnindstane,  the  niiller  ;  and 
_  ii.B,    tliB  plodding   donkey  of  a  hard-working  and  hard- 

drinking  Bandmao,  who  had  no  other  name  we  ever  heard  of 
than  Sam.  or  Sandy  Sam, — had  stood  now  three  hours  nt  the 
door  of  [lie  moat  popular  hostelry  in  those  parts — the  Three  Jolly 
Coopers — while  Tesspot  Tom  (Grundstane'e  man)  and  Sandy  Sam 
(his  own  man  and  master)  were  wettmg  their  whistles  within. 
The  sun  was  insnltinp  hot,  the  roods  dusty,  the  water  ia  the 
trough  low,  and  the  flies  Toiatiously  tronWcBoioe,  oli  the  while 
IheBe  poor  bpasts  of  burden  stood  whisking  their  tails  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  horseatingera  to  keep  off,  and  twinkKog  their  cars  to 
alann  the  flies  on  their  tips,  and  shivering  their  skins  to  shake 
diem  off,  if  only  for  a  moment,  for  they  only  took  two  or  tiiree 
turns,  when  down  they  came  again,  and  closed  their  wings,  and 
eou!d  not  or  would  not  let  them  alone :  the  poor  heastiefl  had 
finished  tho  short  repast  or  hait  set  ont  for  their  luncheon — hay 
ft  little  musty,  old  chaff  anything  but  toothsome,  and  water  so 
dusty,  that  they  were  obliged  to  blow  the  top  off  before  they 
could  bear  to  drink  it— for  Ned,  their  ostler,  was  the  most 
neglect^]  of  grooma  ; — when,  for  want  of  something  better  to 
(liscuss,  they  got  gradually  into  a  gossip  on  those  pleasing  themes 
of  all  travellers — namely,  the  extent  of  their  travels,  and  what 
Ihej  had  seen.  And  these  are  themes  upon  which  all  travellra'S 
con  dilate  and  enlarge,  whether  him  who  han  scaled  the  ahruptett 
Andes,  adventurous  of  his  neek  ;  and  has  stood  solitarily, 
"  SUeat  upou  a  peak  in  Darion  ;" 

or  hjra  the  Cheapside  Bruce,  bom  under  Bow  Bells,  wishing  to 
BM  the  world   of  which  ho   has  caught  ghmpsos  from  the  gallery 
itf  St.  Paul's,  who  scales  the  heights  of  llighgate,  and,  staring 
~'"o  the  Jistonce,  sees  no  end  to  it,  and  dares  go  no  farther. 

ptutnble  led  off  the  subject,  and  made  two  ot  X\wce  ve'^feWAoia, 
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ill  pdssing,  BO  much  to  tho  purpose,  that  Bil  loolieil  odmiringlf  | 
in  his  long  face,  approring  his  intelligeucc  :  he  was  not  so  stupid  1 
as  he  looked,  Dil  tliought  to  himself.     An  ass  be  was,  no  douU  I 
— he  would  not  have  denied  the  soft  iinpeEichmeDt  himself,  if  put 
to  him  in  a  proper  epJrit — but,  till  his  temper  was  nettled,  he  iru 
an  ass  naturally  of  an  omialtle  turn  of  mind  ;  and  as  he  eipresied 
himHcIf  BO  modestly,  he  might  make  sm-e  of  a  gracious  an8*«. 
from  his  grey,  grave,  old  companion.     Stumhle  began  by  a 
miBing  tliat  as  Dil  was  old,  and  had  lived  all  his  life,  and  hu 
ntovod  much  about  in  the  world,  lie  must  have  seen  a  good  det 
of  it,  (and  he  had  the  air  of  n  horse  who  had  seen  the  worid 
and,  if  it  was  worth  his  while  to  display  his  acquisitions,  he  cddl 
sJiQw  that  he  had  not  thrown  away  his  opportunities  for  c 
tion,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two  worth  mentioning.     Dil  ca 
candidly  that  he  had  gone  over  as  many  leagues,  in  his  long  IK 
and  limited  circle,  as  here  and  there  one  ;  and  possibly  he  migb 
go  over  a  great  many  more,  all  things  agreeing.     This  h 
Stimihle  surveyed  him  in  silence,  with  that  respectful  l: 
which  ice  pay  to  persons  whom  we  wonder  at  ;  but  when  I 
added,  that  "  It  was  not  every  one  who  had  eyes  who  SoeSi 
Stumble  pricked  up  both  ears,  and  in  his  reflective  way,  lumi! 
these  words  over  and  over  for  some  time  in  his  mind,  and  ttw 
could  not  perceive  their  truth.     How  eyes  could  see,  and  n 
puzzled  his  plain  wits  1     But  he  surrendered  the  seeming  paraJa 
to' wiser  heads  than  his;  and  fell  to  lamenting  the  nielancbd 
monotony  of  his  life,  which  be  described  as  a.  dull,  daily  round  i 
drudgery  for  a  bare  existence. 

"  Here,  my  dear  Dil,"  he  said  deploriugly,  "  do  I  spend  0 
days,  from  spring  to  winter,  from  winter  to  spring,  in  g(BI 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  snndpit  to  this  town,  from'tl 
town  (o  the  sandpit,  and  that  is  all  the  life  I  Bee  from  Hiti)*  " 
hoginning  to  the  year's  ending  !  Oh  Dil.  Dil,  Dil."  ha'a 
pa."isioiiately,  for  an  animal  of  his  phlegmatic  disposition,  "Tt 
BO  wenry  of  it — oh,  I  am  so  weary  of  it," — e;ipressiug  his  wearin 
the  more  intensely  by  repetition  of  it,  "  thai  I  cai-e  not  how  M 
I  am  done  with  thistles,  and  am  taken  hence  from  this  dull  wfl 
— to  mo  !  "  And  BO  saying  he  hung  his  head,  and  looked  uiM^^ 
miserable. 

Dil  regarded  his  dejection  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  tlicn 
said.  "  Ah,  Stumble,  my  good  fellow,  you  don't  know  how  dU- 
co'ilcntpd  you  ore " 
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"  Don't  1  ?  "  said  Stumble,  interrupting  him,  witli  a  brisknesa 
and  a  brusqueneBs  quite  remarkable  in  an  animal  with  bis  bIovt 
ftwultics. 

" without  a  cause,  I  should  have  *aid,  if  you  had  nut 

stopped  me,"  continued  the  patient  Dll. 

'•  Without  a  cause,  say  you?  "  said  Stumble,  his  temper  np. 
■'  You  that  haTC  every  comfort  of  Ufe  ;  a  good  warm  stable— cleau 
litter  to  lie  down  upon  at  night — ^as  much  corn  as  jou  can  eat  in 
the  day — a  good  ourrjcombijig  ouco  a,  week— now  shoes  aa  soon 
as  you  want  thom — and  are  always  kopt  clean  and  comfortable  : 
while  I  have  only  a  crazy  shed,  like  a  sieve  when  the  I'ain  comes 
down — nothing  bat  the  bare  earth  to  rest  my  weary  hones  upon 
— as  little  coarse  food  as  I  can  live  upon^no  combing  but  the 
scratching  I  give  myself  against  the  tj-ccs  on  the  common,  when 
I  am  turned  out  on  Sundays — and  though  I  have  four  feet  as 
irell  as  you,  I  have  only  two  of  them  shoed  at  this  present 
writing  ;  and  you  tell  me  that  I  am  discontented  without  a  cause  ? 
But  this  is  the  way  of  the  well-off,  all  the  world  over  !  "  said 
Stumble  severely. 

Bil  did  not  mind  his  severity  of  speech,  and  said  compaS' 
HOnatflly,  "  Well,  thege  are  certainly  caoaes  for  discontentment ; 
and,  if  they  were  mine,  I  would  not — I  could  not — bear  them ! 
You  are  ill-used— why  don't  you  run  away  ?  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  why  don't  you  run  away  !  Didn't  I  do  it 
Mice,  and  wasn't  once  enough?  I  did  run  ten  miles  away,  and  what 
a  day  of  liberty  I  liad  of  it !  Ugh!  I  won't  say  anything  now  of 
having  to  carry  all  the  boys  of  the  village  I  rambled  to  two  and 
three  at  a  time,  and  all  with  sticks,  and  two  witli  thistles,  or 
teaalcs,  it  doesn't  matter  which,  till,  jixst  as  they  were  thinking 
they  had  had  enough  sport  out  of  we  for  that  day,  and  would 
have  more  to-morrow,  the  village-constable  took  pity  on  me.  as 
he  said,  and  clapped  me  in  the  pound  as  an  astray.  There  I 
starved  all  night  till  I  was  owned  by  my  tender  master  in  the 
moming,  who  swore  he  would  have  the  pinder's  fee  for  pounding 
me — five  shillings — out  of  my  bones  before  he  got  home  to  his 
hut  on  the  heath  ;  and  he  kopt  his  word,  for  he 's  a  man  that  wilt 
keep  Uiat,  if  he  keeps  nothing  else,  ISut  here  he  comes  !  So  no 
more  at  present !  " 

The  confabulation  was  cut  short  by  Sandy  Sam  suddenly  slag- 

"ng  out  of  the  inu — and  its  wide  door  seemed  hardly  wide 
Igh  for  him — in  such  a  state  of  inebriety  as  was  acandaVn'M. 
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GT«n  in  a  peraon  of  bU  qnalily.  Dnmk  a,&  ho  was.  howvtefi  Iw' 
selected  Storoble  at  once  out  of  a  miieeUany  of  esrters*  nad  cit^ 
liere'  Lurses.  ponioe.  and  other  aiiiuials  ;  and  pitching  liimtdf.  eri 
rattier  kitchiit};  bimself,  on  liii  hind  quurters,  he  gave  him  tvo 
jogging  digs  vfith  hie  heels  iit  bia  ribs,  hiccupped  **  HoiaD 
plaasant  imitation  of  the  enrriage-pcoplu  <^  those  QowtUj  putt, 
and  off  staggered  the  sober  Stumble,  with  b  bcavy  cause  of  diiea 
t«t  npoD  his  trembling  haunches,  to  tho  hut  ou  the  bcatb-udsi 

Bcrfbre  the  aober  beasts  separated  thot  Aaj,  for  tbej  wewiidif 
ferent  nays.  Stumble  glaueed  once  round  at  bis  &tend  Dil,  h«{iiM 
to  meet  with  some  ejmpathy  from  him  ;  but  he,  poor  fellaw,  had 
eDODgh  to  do  to  attend  to  his  own  prireile  troubli 
Imving  drank  glass  for  glass  with  his  friend  the  SonamfLn,  wu 
dnmk  as  him,  and  rather  more,  as  Sam  kept  his  seat,  and  Ti 
coold  not  get  into  it.     Dil  stood  as  still  as  tho  stirrup-stoiw  befi 
Iho  door  of  the  Three  Jolly  Coopers,  and  still  Tom  could  not  mot 
lum,  but  either  slipped  under  his  belly,  or  pitched  over  his  bad 
so  that  Dil  had  bia  patience  tried  as  welt  as  ijtumhh 
all  the  sympathy  he  had^ — for  himself. 

Heantime  Stumble  staggered  fur  bis  master  oli  the  way  bomfl 
ts  the  hut  on  the  heath's  side. 

"  There  he  furiring  round  about  did  prj" 

how  to  get  rid  of  hie  load  :  for  hy  this  lime  the  Sandman  vu 
fait  asleep  as  a,  sultry-Bummer-BUuday-aftemoon  alderman,  v 
out  with  his  six  days'  worahipsliip,  and  blessing  tho  aeventh  d 
and  allowing  it  to  be  a  day  uf  rest  from  ererything  secular  s 
gMxl  eating,  which  is  essential  to  good  living.  As  he  did  not  It 
when  be  stopped,  and  stiU  slept  on.  he  let  lum  eleep  midistu  ' 
for  an  hour,  because  he  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  At  Ji 
he  resolved  on  rubbing  him  off  against  the  corner-post  of  ths  w 
tied  hut ;  and  thrice  he  tried  the  ingenious  experiment,  and  til 
be  failed,  for  his  attached  master  only  held  on  oil  the  faster, 
again,  Whittiugtou !  And  he  did;  and  succeeded  in  tumU^ 
him  off  in  a  heap  and  on  a  heap  of  dry  soft  sand  ;  and  there  li~ 
left  him  to  sleep  himself  sober  on  an  unmade  bed,  the  VMXHl  hi 
fnUT'poster,  and  the  sky  his  curtains.  The  ingenious  Stuab 
then  shook  himself — then  with  his  nose  tilted  up  the  latch  af  h 
windy  shed,  leaving  the  door  to  shut  itself,  (but  a  gust  did  it  for 
both ;)  and  then  betook  himself  tu  his  poor  supper — a,  uuld  coUfe- 
tion — carrots  and  their  tops  au  naturet,  for  his  wind  ;  and  laOigy 
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doubling  hU  kneea  under  him,  he  rolled  wearily  ovei'  ii 
siw-dried  furze,  to  dretim  of  seeiag  the  woiU  he  was  a 

To  return  to  Dil.  When  he  tad  carried  his  brute  to  the  mill- 
door,  Tom  tumbled  off  of  himself — innately,  intuitivelj,  inatinct- 
ively — into  an  empty  hog'-trough  in  tjie  yard,  where  be  courted 
coy  Sleep,  and  she  came  to  lue  proper  bed.  Head  chamhenaaid 
of  this  huge  inn,  the  world,  she  sees  to  their  dormitaries  moat 
strange  bedfdlows ;  but  tucks  them  in  nevertbolesG,  and  takes 
&way  the  light ! 

Two  days  thereafter  tliit  Sandman,  all  aJive  again,  paid  the 
pwsing  tribute  of  a  call  at  the  mill  upon  hia  quaffing  crony, 
hringing  the  news  of  a.  fresh  tap  of  ale  at  the  Three  Jolly  Coopers, 
the  inn  to  which  they  were  addicted  when  dry,  and  that  was  often ; 
and,  having  ascertajned  beforehand  that  the  old  miller  was  fax 
away  in  a  reuiote  part  of  the  country,  which  left  his  eye-servant 
at  liberty  to  tipple  as  he  pleased,  accordingly  it  pleased  Tom  to 
tipple.  Left  standing  in  the  yard,  to  find  what  entertainment  he 
DHght,  Slumble — a  curious  creature,  as  the  Reader  must  by  this 
time  have  begun  to  think  him— strayed  and  straggled,  at  hia  own 
Bweet  will,  all  about  the  premises;  and,  after  examining  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  he  lastly  poked  hia  inquisitive  nose  in  at  the 
half-open  mill-door.  He  had  never  visited  the  mill  till  that 
morning,  for  miUei''s  work  was  no  part  of  hia  business  ;  and  great, 
therefore,  was  hia  aainiDe  astonishment — he  could  not  believe  hia 
own  eyes  for  a  time — when  ho  beheld  hia  old  friend  Dil  going 
roOBd  and  round,  till  it  made  him  giddy  even  to  look  at  him.  At 
tho  first  blush,  he  thought  he  must  be  troubled  with  the  mogrims, 
or  the  staggers,  or  he  would  never  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again 
in  that  ridiculous  fashion.  lie  looked  at  him  once,  twice,  thrice ; 
and  atill  he  kept  moving  mechanically  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
like  a  dog  running  after  hia  own  tail.  Ho  could  bear  the  diz- 
xying  apeotaclo  no  longer;  and  so  he  broke  tho  silence  painful  to 
lus  feelings  by  abruptly  eielaimiug,  "Why,  Dil,  DU,  my  dear 
fellow,  are  jou  mad  ?  or  what,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you  doing 
there,  turniug  round  and  round  like  a  washing-wheel  ?  " 

Dil,  who  hod  not  seen  him  all  this  while,  for  a  good  reason — 
ha  could  not — started 


i  taid  quietly,  "  Oh,  I  a 
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"  Your  what  i "  cried  the  etaring  Band-drawer  ;  ancl  lie  . 
laughed  in  his  friend's  face — a  liberQ'  wbii-h  a  friend  will  uAo 
wilu  a  friend  :  "  Do  you  coll  that  travelling  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dil,  plaeidly,  "  thia  is  the  tityle  in  which  I  lake 
long  joumejB." 

"  And  is  this  what  you  were  plea^d  facetioualj  to  call  seeing- 
the  world  ?  "  said  Scumble,  aomewhat  gneeringly. 

"Yes,"  said  Dil ;  and  he  kept  plodding  on. 

When  be  came  round  to  the  door  a^in,  Stumhle  loolied  at  him' 
verv  hard,  and  SEiid,  "  Praj  majr  I  be  allowed  to  ask  what  sort  e!' 
blinkers  ore  those  jou  wear  ?  " 

*'  Ob,"  said  Dil,  "these  are  what  we  millers  call  goggles  ;  audi 
very  serviceahle  they  are ! " 

"  As  far  as  mj  poor  judgment  goea,"  swd  Stumble,  "  I  shouUi 
say  you  muit  see  a  great  deal  of  the  world  with  them  on  ! " 

"  As  much  as  I  wish  to  see,"  said  Dil.  "  It  is  only  yoor  Ji 
fellows,  like  I  shall  not  say  who,  that  go  staring  abotit  aight-Beoi 
When  1  have  woik  to  do,  I  don't  want  to  he  looking  *t  it,  i 
looking  tiSh.  My  good  old  governor.  Master  Grundatnne,  ho  it 
was  wlio  advised  me  to  wear  these  goggles,  because  be  knewtbat, 
if  I  did  not  wear  them,  this  repeated  turning  round  and  round  ill 
a  circle  would  make  mo  as  giddy  as  a  goose,  as  blind  as  a  btl, 
and  as  stupid  as  on — —hut  I  won't  be  personal," 

'"Oh,"  said  St uwilile,  smartly,  "for  a  horse  that  has  s 
much  of  the  world,  you  du  well  to  avoid  personalities  !  I  knoiP 
no  persons  in  the  world  who  are  so  careful  not  to  be  personal  c 
those  wlio  are  afraid  of  it,"  And  he  was  so  severe  withhla&ii 
because  he  felt  nettled  at  being  so  trifled  with — played  with — 
deceived,  and  by  a  friend  too  ;  and  thna  he  resented  the  deeep&vt 
so  long  practised  upon  a  mind  too  credulous,  too  trusting — f  ' ' 
resented  it.  Your  very  foolish  fellows  have  this  firmness  of  n 
mont,  as  they  think  it.  in  excess  ;  or,  if  they  have  it  not,  I 
make  pretension  to  it,  which  serves  their  turn  jnst  as  well  ■•  i 
they  had,  and  it  gets  them  a  sort  of  reputation  for  being  StumbiM 
— fellows  of  their  word — brute- obstinate — not  to  be  moved  fifOt 
aa  opinion  they  have  once  taken  up — and  consistent  blockheodt. 

There  was  a  sullen  silence  on  Stumble's  side  for  some  timeaft 
this  colloquy,  during  which  the  industrions  Diligence,  minding  ll 
work,  and  not  his  foolish  friend,  took  a  dozen  turns  round  abo 
the  ring,  leaving  it  to  hia  very  portieular  eonfi-cre  to  break  ll 
peace  when  he  was  in  boiler  humour,  or  tn  sulk  away  till  be  caD 
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round  to  reason :  for,  as  he  liod  nothing  to  say  to  him,  he  said 
notluDg,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  And  here  it  is  our  duty  as 
(ibaerTera  of  mankind,  and  Stumble-kind,  and  of  every  kind  of 
kind,  to  warn  the  playfully-disposed,  the  pleaaant  praetiseis  of 
jokes  practical,  and  the  facetiously-given  in  general,  that  if  they 
design,  at  any  time,  to  carry  on  a  merry  deception  or  mystieisai, 
and  to  crack  a  joke  upon  the  head  of  a  friend,  whom  thoy  respect 
all  the  while  they  are  playing  him  this  prank,  and  would  not  hurt 
for  all  the  world — meaning  nothing  more  than  to  teach  htm  some 
good  truth  through  the  simple  medium  of  a  fahle — we  here  vrarn 
these  pleasant  persons  never,  if  they  are  wise,  or  would  he  thought 
to  be,  t*  select  one  of  the  race  of  the  Stumbles  for  so  parlous  an 
experiment:  for  they  are  sure,  the  whole  of  that  family— wo 
know  them — to  kick  at  the  lesson,  if  not  at  the  teacher  :  perhaps 
at  both,  alternately  ;  and  a  tick  from  one  of  that  brotherhood  is  a 
»ouvcnir  of  which  no  man  who  has  felt  it  can  apeak  lightly.  We 
speak  this  and  thus  from  eiperienco,  which  is  said  to  make  even 
the  Stwnbles  wiser  than  they  were  at  one  time- 

Dil  had  now  taken  two-dozen  turns  round  the  ride,  and  Stumble 
WBB  BtiU  doggedly  silent :  indeed  DJl  only  knew  that  he  was 
stnpidly  stannjj  at  him  all  this  while  by  looking  downward  below 
bia  giggles,  when  he  saw  the  shadows  of  two  very  long  ears 
moving  about,  and  a  most  ludiurous  distortion  and  abortion  of  a 
bead,  sketched  by  that  moat  ancient  Cruikehank  in  photogenic 
c&ricBture,  the  Sun,  who  was  comically  projecting  the  twinkling 
ears  ajid  hanging  head  of  the  creature  who  thought  so  much  of 
himself  in  moat  extravagant  proportions  along  the  ground  within 
the  door.  If  Stumble  had  looked  at  his  own  shadow,  instead  of 
Etaring  at  honest  Dil,  how  it  must  have  humbled  him  !  At  length, 
"  Breaking  the  silence  he  with  sweetness  mended," 

asBomc  poet  has  said  of  the  nightingale,  he  made  another  caustic 
ronark  upon  the  obnoxious  goggles.  "  And  so  you  are  obliged  to 
vreor  those  ugly — what-do-you-call-'ema  ?  " 

"Goggles,"  said  Dil. 

"  Goggles  !  '  Phtebus,  what  a  name  ! '  "  cried  Stumble.  "  And 
YOm  really  do  wear  them,  you  say,  to  preserve  your  precious  sight 
IB  travelling — hah  !  hah  I — as  you  pleasantly  call  this  aiouotonous, 
mdaneholy,  mill-horse  round  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  drudging  Dil ;  "  and  I  have  worn  tbem  off 
and  on " 
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"  Yo«  could  Dut  wear  tLem  off .-  you  can  oid;  wear  than  mT 
Mkid  Stumble  critiuaU^.  curroctiog  hint. 

"  Ferliape  bo,"  auid  Dil,  bowing  to  bis  superior  judgniott. 

"  1  fttu  Bure  _vou  uuuld  oot,"  aaid  Stumble. 

"  I  dare  say  you  arc  right."  said  DU.      "  But  we  waa't  qwanl' 
alxKit  tenoa." 

"  I  will,"  said  ^tumble  ;  and  be  kicked  at  a  little  cor  tbathad 
ciTOpI  between  his  legs,  oot  knowing  bis  "  antic  disposltioa/' 

"  I  won't,"  Mid  Dtl ;  and  he  let  the  little  cur  d«g  his  bi 
withniit  hurting  him,  aa  bs  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  "  Uowewft 
as  I  wan  going  to  say  when  yuu  rudely  interrupted  nie " 

"  1  rudely  interrupt  you  ?    ImpossiUe  ! "  sud  Stumble. 

" 1  have  worn  these  goggles   you  despise  for  tbM 

ycara  last  past,"  sg^  Dil ;  '•  Sundays,  of  course,  and  » 
tbons,  aod  oocoaionai  trips  to  the  town  with  our  Tom,  e 
during  which  time  1  reckon  that  I  have  travcUcd  thirtj  b 
day,  un  the  arerage,  in  this  mili-ride  round.      D'  joa  have  a  bi 
for  such  calculations,  cast  up  the  working-days  in  ten  yeais, 
ducting  the  Sundaya,  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  travelled,  il 
tbat  time,  in  this  utonotonouB.  meJanalioly,  miserable  milUioa 
ratind,  i.a  you  call  it,  some  thii-ty  thousand  miles-     And  yet  /  d 
not  complain  of  the  sameneaa  of  my  existence  :  while  y»a(  wb 
are  as  free  aa  the  air  wben  compared  with  me,  are 
ing,  and  making  mouths  at  your  hard  fate!  Oli,  Stni 
when  will  you  begin  to  find  out  wbat  a  fortunate  ass  you  ara!  " , 

"  Bah  !  "  cried  Stumble,  indignantly  turning  away  ; 
ing  his  dernier  heela  out  in  disdain,  he  kicked  the  miU-dvwti 
and  left  the  gentle 

"  Giude,  ptulosophcr,  anil  {rieud" 
in  the  dark. 

Stumble  and  Dil  never  from  that  day  spoke  m 
the  Sandman,  who  <)uarrelled  not  about  teiins,  so 
was  good,  and  the  landlady  gracious,  as  often  as  i 
toe  together  at  the  settle-table  over  a  cool,  quiot  quad  ("tt 
last,"  always  "  the  last,"  till  another  quart  came  in) 
able  humraing-bnb ;  and  when  they  could  hold  no  mi 
carry  it  off  withoutepilling  it,   they  staggered  home  o 
and  asaback  as  before.       But   Dil   aud    Stumble   were  no  E 
sociable   over   iIlc   horae-trough   at  the  door  of  the  Tbree  JoB 
Coopers.      Sam  and  Tom  noticed  the  unintimacy  of  their  b. 
nf  burden,  who  creivhile  would  be  piiKing  the  clover  out  o£  6 
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otfaer*  mouths  in  tbe  pla^fulneBS  of  frieodsbip,  and  waiving  thi^ 
turn  to  drink  with  an  "After  yon,  Dil"  sort  of  air,  and  "  The 
trough,  I  believe,  stauda  with  you,  Stmablo  "  pohteness.  No 
more  of  tbeso  ofiiceB  of  {Headship  paaaed  betveen  these  once-fast 
fneodv.     The  itu)r»L  poet  «ays — 

"  A  generom&iendaliipno  Pfild  mediiira  knows  ; 

Bums  widi  oae  love,  with  one  resentmnil  glows : 

One  ihutiltl  our  intsrest  and  oar  |iaanuiu  be. 

My  friend  must  bsUi  tliufo«  tha>t  injuTea  nw  1" 

Od   the   contrary,    Stumble    eaw    a  awaggeriag  Captain  —  the 

leader  of  a  waggoner's  team — kick  the  gsutle  Dil  io  bully4ike 

fashion,  simply  because  be  stood  in  his  way  to  the  hay  ;  and  if  be 

felt  anything,  it  iras  that  inward  aatififaction  which  spiteful  minds 

enjoy  when  some  one  capable  of  violence  does  that  which  they 

yioM  like  to  do  if  they  dared. 

The  Sandman,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  his  drudge,  was 
quit«  right  in  saying  that  the  tnisunderstanding  was  of  Stumble's 
making  or  seeking ;  and  good-humourcdiy  boxed  his  bead,  and 
bade  him  be  better  tempered,  and  take  example  from  Dil,  who 
offered  many  times  to  make  it  up.  But  no  :  it  was  not  in  Stum- 
ble's iiature,  whch  oticS  offended,  to  forgive.  Dil  would  have 
compounded  with  him  to  kick  once  a-picco,  mutually  explain,  and 
be  friends  again  ;  but  Stumble  was  determined  the  quarrel  should 
not  BO  easily  be  made  up.  Pythias  was  implacable,  aud  Damon 
might  be  d-d  for  all  he  cared.  Accordmgly,  Pythias  would 
not  even  drink  at  the  same  time  with  Damon,  though  the  trough 
was  long  enough  and  full  enough  for  a  troop  of  Stuuibles,  if  it  vrere 
a  hnmpei-toast,  and  no  heel-taps.  He  would  not  even  pull  o  wiap 
of  dusty  hay  from  tbe  same  crate,  if  he  saw  Dil  at  it :  he  pre- 
ferred to  pick  up  the  scattered  waste  about  the  ground.  If  they 
met  face  to  face,  and  Damon  looked,  with  all  his  habitual  mildness 
of  expression,  in  the  severe  eye  of  hia  dear  Pythiaa,  that  "  ouce- 
familior  "  gave  him  the  cut  decided — treated  him  to  tlio  cold 
shoulder,  as  the  phraiC  goee — turned  away — turned  right  round 
bn  tail  diphthonged  with  tail — sent  him  unmistakeably  to  Coventry ; 
and  if,  after  this,  he  persevered  in  forcing  himself  into  his  com- 
pany, he  walked  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  placed  a 
good  turnpike-road — -a  three- waggon- wide  interral^ — a  disrespect- 
ful distance  between  him  and  Damon  :  for  there  is  no  creature  so 
unforgiving  as  an  incensed  scion  of  the  great  Stumble  family, 
when  once  he  lakes  n  prejudice  into  hia  irriloble  head.    Therefore, 


you  worthy  wayfarerB  all — you  gentle  Dila  luid  Damons  of  every 
degree — if  you  would  eschew  foiling  out  with  these  purticulu' 
villains,  begin  by  not  falling  in  with  them.  But,  if  you  ore  haplj 
obliged  to  mix,  aud  not  mingle,  uith  them  in  the  thoroughfaree  is 
this  world,  take  good  heed  what  you  aay  in  their  preaence.  ant 
speak  as  if  you  spoke  by  the  card :  for  these  Stumbles  have  no 
notion — not  an  inkling  even — of  tropes,  figures,  metaphors,  fablei, 
similitudes,  parables,  riddles,  enigmas,  crotchets,  Gonundnims, 
puns,  quirks,  quibbles,  quiddities,  quodhbots,  and  Buch  like  <{BSS- 
tioiiable  figmeuls  of  the  ingenious  wit.  They  have  ears,  ejM, 
minds,  apprehensions,  and  comprehensiona  for  the  literal  wJj. 
Therefore  avoid  ihem — come  out  from  among  them — be  not  seat 
with  them  !  Meet  not  with  them — eat  not  with  them — drink  not 
with  them — think  not  with  them — talk  not  with  them — walk 
with  them :  for  your  ways  are  not  their  ways  ;  hut  presently,  with 
the  discreet  Dogberry,  discharge  yourself  of  their  company :  fof, 
truly,  they  are  "  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  salt-herring !  " 

The  Moral  needs  no  further  pointing ;  nor  the  Tale  any 
adorning. 


TaBRE  is  a  voice  in  everything, 

In  every  plant  a  lesson  lies, 
And  every  insect  on  the  wing 
Declares  some  maxim  as  it  flies. 
One  autumn  mom  I  careless  l^d. 
Reposing  in  the  greenwood  shade  ; 
Adown  the  vale  the  wind  was  sighing, 
In  many  a  woodland  echo  dying, 
Wafting  from  flowers  and  fragrant  trees 
Sweet  incense  on  its  perfumed  breeze ; 

And  as  it  wildly  swept  along, 
Down  the  deep  valley — o'er  the  hill, 

This  was  its  everlasting  song— 
"OlOnward!  Onwardl^-Ooward,  still!" 
But  as  I  listened  to  its  sigh, 
A  merry  bee  came  huiiiog  by, 
It  lighted  on  a  budding  flower— 
Tiinit^d  awhile— then  rose  again — 


Then  chfJHB  another  from  the  bower  ; 
Aod  thus — till  it  had  tonchod  each  hue, 
i'rom  gandy  red  to  modest  blue ; 
When  having  apent  its  busy  hour — 

It  Hew  afar  across  the  plain, 
And  asit  Bped,a  voice  I  heard 
Re-echoed  by  each  passing  bird, 
Which  seemed  the  umverse  to  fill, 
Twm"  Onward  I  Onward  I — Onward,  atill!" 
A  brook  went  rippling  down  the  dell, 

And  trontlets  in  its  water  play'd — 
While  light  the  joyoas  volume  fell, 

In  many  a  picturesque  cascade. 
Stonea — -trees — and  thickets,  vainly  tried 
To  stay  its  course,  to  stem  its  tide : 
Despite  them  all — in  ceaseless  motion, 
MeaniJering  to  its  ^oal,  the  ocean, 
In  eddying  sfreaai  it  whirled  along, 
Giring  an  everlasting  song —  , 

The  voice  of  the  incessant  rill. 
Was  "  Onward  !  Onward  I — Onward,  still ! " 

Then,  Onward !  Onward  !  be  our  cry, 
Our  hearts  are  firm— our  hones  are  high — 
Onward !  through  childhood— manhood — youth  ; 
From  fact  to  fact — from  tjiith  to  truth  ! 
Onward  I  till  despots  one  and  all, 
Before  our  noble  war-cry  fell  ; 
Onward  !  till  freed  from  misery's  power 
The  poor  man  knows  a  happy  hour  : 
Onward  !  till  rank  be  cast  aside, 
With  al!  its  emptiness  and  pride : 
Till  lofty  names  their  grandeur  smother, 
And  Ulan  in  each  man — greets  a  brother ! 
Onward  !  till  open — nnconfiued — 
Men's  thoughts  ore  fre«  as  God's  own  wind  : 
Till  pence  shall  every  nation  bless. 
And  all  the  listening  world  confess, 

That  worli  is— MajeMfi  of  Hindi 
Till  treed  from  trammels  bigots  lay, 
Casting  all  narrow  forms  away — 
Man  Btauds  upon  the  Hower-decked  sod, 
And  lifts  his  rapturous  soul  to  God ! 
There  is  a  voice  in  everything. 
In  every  plant  a  lesson  lies, 
And  every  tnaeet  on  the  wing 
Declares  some  maxim  as  it  fiies. 
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FANCIES  TO  AID  THE  FEIENDLESS. 
BY  PAIIL  BELL. 


I  Att  ftfmd.  Sir,  it  is  too  well  knoim  in  the  market  tlint  I  lui 
DO  implicit  faith  in  the  Wisdom  of  onr  Ancestors  ;  aod  thisbeingl 
case,  I  am  npt  to  he  as  sore  about  iiio  folly  of  our  Brotben 
Sisters,  as  the  Miss  Le  Gnmds  are,  if  anyboilj  tneatioiu 
possibility  of  a  Baronet  cheating  at  cards,  or  a  Countess  odd! 
to  what  plain  people  would  call  "her  eitpa,"  and  ihoao  noltM- 
CUps. — I  could  not  help  the  other  day  wincing  as  if  I  was  burl, 
when  I  was  reading  of  the  Tain  fishennau,  who  owned  to  ''■"Vj 
drawn  blood  hwnanelT/  from  an  old  woman,  because  slw  hiT 
howitched  his  nets  ;  and  was  in  thu  Habit  of  milkififf  coat  h  4^ 
shape  of  a  hare ,'— I  have  neighbours  at  Oldham,  Sir,  worthypM^ 
who  pay  their  tradesmen  and  their  taxes,  who  belieTO  in  rW»' 
Trade  and  Toleration  :  yet  have  a  sneaking  respect  for  an  OU 
Man  at  the  bottom  of  the  Moor,  who  finds  the  factory  people  llidr 
lost  property  by  looking  into  the  water  ;  JMst  as  the  redoubtttll 
Ben  SomeMi/  of  Cairo  used  to  see  in  his  pool  of  ink  the  Onto- 
of  Wellington,  Shakspere,  and  every  one's  relation  without  an  ai9b 
an  eye,  or  n  leg.  for  the  entertaioment  of  the  then  believing  tnrd- 
lers  in  the  East.  And  is  this  not  enough  to  make  a  plaii 
angry?  To  console  him.,  again;  we  have  surely  made 
advances  in  self-control.  Compare  our  last  Uancheeter  U 
when  the  apricots  on  Mr.  Bloom's  factory-wall  wwe 
with  your  Gordon  riots  !  when  the  mob  made  away  with 
property — not  so  mnch  against  The  Pope — not  so  much  lo: 
their  own  hungry  stomachs,  and  to  clothe  their  shivering 
as  oat  of  sheer  riot  and  wantonness !  And,  in  matten 
minuter,  yet  which  intimately  concern  our  daily  domestic 
compare  the  Gentlewomen  of  1790,  mho  screamed  at  apidors,  »oi 
fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse  : — became  insane  with  terror  when 
a  Captain  Rock  paid  their  houses  an  ov^iing  visit,  or  Captain 
Macbeath  ehoac  to  "impound"  their  watches  on  their  wav  home 
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from  the  cmmty  lialls  (with  &  parting  salute,  by  way  of  mating 
all  things  straight),  with  the  nveragc  English  wife  or  daughter  of 
1840  ; — strong  without  pretension,  in  her  courage,  qnietnesSj 
and  calm  sense ;  less  of  a  Cook,  peradventure,  thnn  her  grnad- 
motfaer  was,  hut  more  of  a  companion  ; — not  so  formal,  not  so 
qnunt,  not  so  courtly,  poaeibly  not  so  indiTidual ;  but  more  avail- 
ahle,  more  tolerant,  more  helpful ;  her  eooncrmy  (taking  the  \ford 
in  its  large  sense),  embracing  intercsta  and  topics  of  which  tie 
Lady  Bountifais  and  Lady  Tovmle^s  little  dreamed. 

When  I  look  at  this  bright  side  of  matters  :  ouo  encouraging 
bope  in  human  progrees — this  tangible  result,  coming  home  to  bed 
and  board,  church  and  market ;  when  I  tarn  these  changes  in  my 
mind  of  an  evening,  and  fancy — with  a  sort  of  Rule-nf-Tkree 
philanthropy — how  much  better  and  wiser  my  grandsons  and 
gmnd-daugbtevs  may  be  than  myself— I  have  a  feeling  of  light 
and  warmth  and  comfort  in  my  little  back  parlour,  which  money 
could  not  buy.  'Tia  a  sad  dropsltorl  during  snch  a  peep  into 
Fairy  Land — auch  a  practical  illustration  of  the  Millennium — to 
"be  dragged  back  into  Foola"  Parish  {not  Paradise),  into  Knaves' 
Acre  {tU't  House  of  Correction)  by  the  news,  which,  as  Miss  Le 
Grand  primly  puts  it,  "  sometimes  transpire  through  the  medium  of 
iha  public  press."  The  other  night,  for  instance,  I  was  found  out 
m  my  comer,  by  the  voice  of  one  of  oar  young  folks  reading  aloud 
a  long  account  of  Madame  Laffarge  in  her  prison,  —of  the  devices 
by  which  that  sentenced  Foisonesii  {why  not,  according  to  Southej's 
principle  of  ■'  Ac-mise  "  and  ifte-inise  ?  ")  had  managed  to  evade 
the  ignominy  of  prison  discipline — the  fascinations  she  had  exer- 
risod  over  all  who  approached  her — and  the  confident  eipeetations 
of  a  largo  party  of  fiiends,  that  she  will  be  shortly  set  at  libeily  to 
"  witch  tlie  world"  with  new  adventures  !  I  could  not  gather  that 
ftay  new  lights  had  been  thrown  on  her  guilt  or  innocence:  (about 
f^ich,  allow  me  to  remark,  I  was  never  wholly  able  to  make  up 
my  own  mind.)  No  :  it  was  purely  a  case  of  breeding,  fashion 
and  BiCCOmplishments,  winning  the  day— the  triumph  of  her  "  fancy 
prison  costume  in  imitation  of  Charlotte  Corday,"  with  its  long 

Ctked  waist,  and  the  muslin  Jv:hu,  the  elbow  sleeves,  and  the 
g  black  mittens  ;  and  "  of  her  hair  combed  smooth  in  bands  tipon 
iter  forehead,  and  falling  in  two  thick  plaits  down  her  back  after 
fte  fashion  of  the  women  of  Alaace  ''^the  trimnpb  of  her  lying  in 
1  in  bracelets  and  SwediA  kid  gloves  !  because  the  elegance 
ddistinctiouof  her  manner,  and  the  persuasion  ot\iCT  ■^u\cci'«'«^ 


^ 
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nltuwisl  tu  iiroBui'o  lior  eicmptionfrom  getting  up  and'be'uigd^rgida 
liy  till'  guru  uf  tlie  Cunrictod  MurJerea£ !  Had  sbe  been  a  Mistieal 
Buruanliiic  (not  Baraabv),  with  a  mamiisli  presencQ,  and  a  gi 
vnicD,  wuuld  this  have  happened,  think  jou  !  Glad  I  sboold  lit 
to  know  the  wreleheil  creature  proved  inoMent :  who  would  ni 
but  this  remisaiun  of  an  unreversed  sentence  on  the  plea 
fiucinalion  and  reBoement — this  allowing  of  pommade  to  oil  tli 
hing^a  of  priaon-locks,  end  of  a  Faubourff  St.  Germain  p 
Btion  to  mollify  stem  Justice  into  coniuvance  i 
dftinly  humoura — has  something  in  it  depressing,  ghastly ; 
ing  of  the  corrupt  nud  cruel  old  times,  which  disturbs  my  cbimn^ 
corner  tranquillity  more  than  I  can  dcaorihe.  And  I  think  ov 
other  "Poor  Soul  f "  or  "How  interesting.'"  or  "QuUei 
romance!"  from  Miss  Martha  Le  Grand,  would  absolutely tufi' 
drivsn  me, — old  as  I  am.  and  staid  as  I  ought  to  bo, — into  dieu 
temperance  of  '■  using  my  nouns."  us  a  whiniBiuttl  gentlcwoiiMS 
kuow,   once  described   the  — ahem  I — fjaculations   of  her  9 

Heing,  bowever,  wiser — not  to  say  more  civil — 1  comfortedm; 
eetf  that  this  was  merely  a  bit  of  French  romance— that  si 
painful  instance  of  the  power  of  Coquetry  over  Justice  might  b 
congenial  to  our  neighbours, — a  sort  of  ballet  after  the  wondro^ 
tragedy  of  the  trial !— with  its  laughter  of  the  Court  and  priww 
at  the  broffue  of  a  country  advocate  (one  M.  de  Chaursm 
while  from  without  came  the  charael  odours  attendant  0&  i 
examination  of  the  Qihumed  remains  of  the  dead  tuau  !  hut  Ib( 
that  it  would  find  emal!  sympathy  here — less  imitation. — Yet  *I^^ 
was  the  subject  of  our  very  next  evening's  lecture  ;  to  the  diiu 
tion  of  my  dreams  in  the  corner  how  that  our  English  wodi 
becoming  wise  ?  Why,  some  oue  "rend  out"  from  the  ]U(W  ^ 
paper,  that  "  several  individuals  of  tlie  highest  rcapectabiliit' 
Winchester,  Fareham,  and  other  parts,"  wore  about  to  p^ 
Qovernment  in  favour  of  the  young  I-ady  with  the  wo&tol 
head  of  hair  from  the  Channel  Islands,  who,  last  autumn,  09  ' 
off  with  the  cash  and  jewel-box  from  the  house  in  vrhiuh  tiliei  _ 
staying  !  She  had  been,  if  I  recollect  right,  "  quite  one  of  A^ 
selves  !  " — had  been  a  guest  among  them  for  some  time  ;  DIW 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  fascination — though,  perhaps.  nM  iT^^ 
to  the  Charlotte  Corday  toilette,  nor  to  lying  in  bed  wilJi  b 
brncelcts  on  !  Several  of  your  London  gentlemen,  I  heard  ttj 
hud  tallied  of  making  a  party  to  go  over  the  Prison  where  she  "" 
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shut  up  ;  it  being  "  every  Englishman's  duty  to  look  for  liimself  into 
tlie  penal  establisbments  of  his  country  from  timo  to  time  !  "  And 
now  Respectability  is  trying  its  beat  to  act  an  example  to  the  poor, 
til  c  unlovely,  the  ill-educated,  the  friendless,  the  wretches  ■■who 
have  no  De  to  their  names,"  hy  stepping  between  this  encboniing 
young  person  and  her  punishment. 

"  No  ! — the  reign  of  Airs  and  Graces  ia  not  yet  over,"  said  I 
to  myself,  diverted  eomewhat  eardomeally  by  this  manifestation  of 
Winchester  wisdom  and  Fareham  friendlinega  !  And  then  I 
called  op  a  Bcene  I  myself  witnessed,  the  only  time  1  was  ever  iu 
one  of  jour  London  police-offices — a,  Bell  in  quest  ef  bis  lost  purse. 
Before  my  turn  could  come,  the  night  charges  had  to  be  disposed  of, 
A  doleful  group  did  these  make.  There  was  a  hull-headed,  black. 
tye-browed  fellow,  who  was  accused  of  "hrand-osA-ingapoker"  at 
lus  wife,  and  at  his  wife's  friend  (who  whimpered  "  Amen  !  "  to 
every  voluble  spousal  aceusatiuu).  and  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  Epokc 
Up  earnestly  in  favour  of  his  being  let  to  go  to  his  day's  work — 
there  was  a  handful  of  miaerabla  foreignera — yellow,  grey,  and 
green — those  waifs  and  strays  who  camp  out  nnder  the  trees  of  The 
Park,  and  live, God  (no,  let'ssay  the  other  Personage) knows  how! — 
Ihero  was  a  contrite  woman  in  a  black  shawl,  with  a  pair  of  pattens 
«u  a  hand-basket — who  "  had  gone  out  to  chapel— subsequently 
taken  tea  with  a  friend;  and  did  not  recollect  anything  afterwards." 
Of  fluoh  was  the  staple  of  the  party.  But  it  had  its  Ornament,  too, 
— its  Beauty — its  Fashion  !— in  a  magnificent  tali  young  creature, 
acnrcely  twenty ;  with  superb  violet  eyes,  auburn  hair,  rich  enough 
10  turn  the  head  of  Westminster,  (not  Winchester) — with  a  toilette 
which  would  have  set  Fareham  on  fire '. — a  pate-blue  satin  peliese 
(and  for  a  full  yet  well-formed  figure,  my  Mrs.  Bell  assures  me 
that  there  's  nothing  so  becoming  as  pale-blue  satiu)  and  a  white 
er^te  bonnet  with  three  feathers.  True,  the  last  were  somewhat 
diaherelled — not  to  say  dirty :  and  one  of  the  violet  eyes  had  a 
rainbow  rim,  Policeman,  P.  60,  averred  that  the  young  woman 
mta  one  of  the  troublesomest  in  The  Almonry,  and  her  o^ences  on 
the  yigil  of  that  day,  had  been  more  than  ever  boisterous  and 
aggressive.  She  stood  and  listened  :  with  a  mixture  of  mirth  and 
neekneas^a  conscious  beauty  which  rose  superior  to  the  black 
flje — and  a  knowledge  "  that  her  public  was  with  her,"  discon- 
certing her  accuser,  who  became  affronted,  spoke  angrily,  and 
wu  reproved  aeeordingJy — which  would  have  made  tbo  fortune 
of  an  Abington— a  Jordan — a  Neabitt !     But  the  Angdo  ^>vi.  Siit 

so.  xiVTi.— rot.  r.  it 
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I  bench  waa  not  to  be  seduced  by  such  au  Angel — the  MogiMralc 
triiuuplied  over  tlie  Mud,  and  iu  spit«  of  her  bJue  satin  and  her 
raelting  blue  ejee.  Cowslip  was  coiuinitted.     I 
iMving  iLe  court,  she  timed  (u  ua  all.  to  Ur.  M^ietrftte  in  par- 

I  tioular.  willi  b  smile  of  eiglileep,  and  a.  conrtesy  ElsBler'a  ti^t- 
and-lhirtj  years  of  eiperienco  couldn't  beat,— "  Yon '11  exoiM 
■  "said  she.  "but  I  ain't  going  on  The  Mil! !  "  We  afl 
laughed  ;  who  could  have  helped  it?  Erea  Policeman,  : 
laughed, — What  happened  next,  1  cannot  my :  bat  1  will  take  taj 
affidAvit  to  having  seen  tboso  wooderlul  eyes,  and  that  checntf 
hair,  that  blue  satin  pelisse,  and  that  hat  and  feathers,  reaovnwd 
not  far  froin  Clinriog  Cross,  within  the  week.  Cowslip's  "  YobM 
excuse  me.'"  had,  somcliov  or  other,  in  very  deed,  and  tnA^ 
excused  her ! 

No  !  the  empire  of  the  Dancing  Master  has  not  yet  dinmlc  t*i 
the  Charity  Ball-room,  or  to  the  Christrooa  Parlour.  He  ha*. 
larger  stage,  still,  than  cither  Mr.'Lnmley  or  Mr.  Buiin  canprende> 
for  him,  however  anxious  be  either  gontleman  "for  the  resoseitatot 
of  the  precarious  state  of  the  Drama!"  The  real  Educator  wheis* 
now-a-days,  to  stand  betwixt  the  poor  man  and  miaery.  is.  yt 
Midirtu  or  your  Delferier — your  Miss  Biroh  (without  rod),  ovyo 
Mrs.  Rao  tt'iVA,  who  shall  teoeh  the  culprit  the  sweetest  rersra 
to  the  Court  !  Long  live  the  Musician  too  ! — as  a  moral  enjiu, 
"  touching  Other  cliordu"  than  those  taken  hy^Yilhem,  Hull^t^ 
the  Hutchinson  Family.  Twelve  lessons  from  Sir  George  Smi 
or  CrivoUi,  showing  how  you  are  to  modulate  your  voice,* 
"always  to  speak  upon  your  G,"  may  save  you  from  Botany  Bi 
W^,  Uien,  the  Margaret  Oatchpoles  aod  the  NoQcy  Syica»-eC' 
come,  not  do  well  to  learn  FoonaJt-paintrng,  or  the  guitar  at  leMll 
Ought  not  every  msti,  woman,  and  child,  qualifying  bint,  katf-ff 
itself  for  living  upon  "  their  friends  and  the  public,"  to  epso^t- 
week  with  Mr.  Rosa  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  (those  whose  n  '  '" 
"  Westward  Hoe,"  with  TrueiiMio  the  Arcade,)by  way  of  Ic 
the  Charles  MoiitlacJie,  or  the  "  Alsatian  Plata"  which  1 
»o  deep  into  the  sympathy  of  Madame  LafTarge's  admiring  frisod* 
Such  LBdicB  as  are  iueliaed  to  play  the  grand  gome  had  MM 
[lossibly  traia  themselves  by  mastering  liie  Harp  :  Btm>>  J 
Miss  1^  Grand  snys,  "  that  is  truly  the  aristocratic  in  itiiiiwllll' 
Further,  by  the  same  theory  of  calculotioo,  personeiaankedwithtt 
small-pox,  or  who  wear  one  log  shorter  than.  theothec.-r-aU'inali>i 
speak  in  Lhh,  iScott^h,  Somerset  shire,  Rochdale,  or  the  FendUlM 


J  oyes  (to  put  it  politelj}  "  have  tbelr  little  points  of  differ- 
— are  warned,  now  and  henceforth,  to  take  up  honesty  as 

BBt  pohoy.     WincheBter  and  Forehara  will  do  little  to  spare  'em 

idKHiJd  the;  be  once  cauglit  tripping.  On  the  contrary,  the  heat  that 
they  con  hope  for  after  having  been  "  taken  to  the  pkce  of  execu- 
tion,'" etc.  etc.  etc..  is  that  some  Nuveliet  to  come  will  *'b&re 
mercy  on  their  bodies,"  by  Daguerreotyping  every  wort,  aad 
squint,  atidhaltingetep,  by  setting  down  all  Iteir  "aspirated  A — s," 
tb^  V — s  for  TC — s,  evecy  twitch  of  toinpor,  every  chill  of  oon- 
ecience,  every  grimaee  of  grief,  iu  some  ^ely-epun  paragraph, — 
drawing  out  the  picture,  in  order  that  good  boys-  may  know  nhat 
malefactora  and  malefactoresees  look  like ;  in  order  that,  when  they 
see  any  one  anstvering  to  the  description,  they  oiay  tie  a  tin  kettle 
to  his  tail,  and,  crying  "Mad  Dog .'"  inddge  themselves  with  a 
(Uy'e  sport  gratis,  while  they  benefit  Society  by  ridding  it  of 

We  have  of  late  come  to  shrink  from  raising  Play  and  Justice  : — 
the  Drop  and  the  AsBizoBall-Eoom  :  to  think  seriously,  not  revenge- 
fully, of  crime,— reverentially,  not  suparatilioualy,  of  Life  and 
Death.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  1  was  reminded  of  the  ditfer- 
«nOe  in  thefie  matters,  between  France  and  England,  by  on  anoc- 
tlote  which  we  owe  to  a  lively  little  French  Lady,  who  spent  a 
iriater  in  Halcyon  Row  ;  as  pretty  and  gay  a  humming  bird  as  one 
ceuld  see ;  though  bringing  much  trouble  into  our  quiet  failiea,  by 
hCET  «trai^e  matioer  of  dressing.  She  had  toazed  her  husband,  who 
was  a  merchant,  to  take  her  to  Algiers,  some  years  since  :  having 

a  fancy  "  to  see  something  of  the  v[ar  "  (like ,  who  the  other 

mortuDg  stepped  over  to  Ireland  to  see  the  famine).  She  was 
received  there  with  great  attention,  and  lodged  in  the  house  nf  the 
thon  Commandant.  The  main  object  of  tier  journey  was  a  failure. 
Juflt  then  there  were  no  tribes  to  be  choked,  like  wild  beasts  in 

gQ  dens  ;  no  chaees  of  Abd-el-Kader,  in  which  a  Parisian — 
Parisians  a  bad  rider — could  partake.  But  she  was 
to  cbarmiug  balls  and  soireet;  encouraged  to  aak  fur  half 
:  Gemmaatdant's  kingdom,  and  presented  with  all  manner  of 
ling  "  country  stuffs.  Getting  up,  however,  one  mornbg, 
>  struek  with  an  unwonted  stir  and  £ght  in  the  square 
.  her  window.     Odd  preparations  disturbed  her  while  arrnng-  Q 

in^  her  "  Alsatian  plate,"  and  on  sending  out  her  maid  to  inquire  j 

K'os  going  to  be  done  for  her  entertainment,  she  was  cheered ■ 
lidiiigs  of  at)  event  promising  "  a  sensation."     Ka  K^d^^^H 
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be  Pie«iit#(I,  there  and  then,  for  some  flagrant  crime.  Well, 
of  the  woman  belieil  the  training  of  the  Parisian  I.iw 

Madame  ecreameJ,  turned  sick,  "  vmsl  speak  with  M.  la 

CommandD.nt  that  very  iiistAiit ! "  aad  as  peremptorily  as  her  aislev 
Spirit,  when  site  informed  her  milliner  that  "  she  muet  have  hef 
emhonpoifit  put  Boraewhere  else,"  aeiguainted  her  boat  "  thnt  sbfl 
had  not  come  to  Algiers  to  see  auch  noaty  sights,  and  would  not 
put  up  irith  this  one!"  "Mais  Madame,"  began  that  ofGcerJ 
who  saw  little  in  the  horror,  and  less  in  the  Tiolent  death — much  in 

the  discipline  ;  but  Madame is  not  a  woman  to  he  Bati(£e4^ 

with  any  man's  "  Mais. . . ."  "  No ;  she  would  go  home  thnt  nsry 
hour  !  She  would  die  on  the  spot  \  yes,  die,  if  the  poor  ore«tim 
was  not  pardoned. ..."  "  Why,  then,  of  coiirae,  if  she  really  mad* 
apoint  of  it,  he  shoiJd  bepardoaed,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  CotOM 
luandaiit  vanished.  In  ten  minutes,  "ere  she  had  her  gown  mil 
(at  this  part  our  Ladles  were  always  scandalised),  her  host  re-ent«reA 
her  room:  at  his  heels  came  a  gingerbread-coloured  savage,  some BX 
feet  high,  who  was  desired  to  kias  the  Lady's  feet,  and  thank  Ik 

for  his  life.     And  Madome told  in  triumph  how  this  bui 

native,  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  in  Africa,  conaU* 
hunself  her  body-guard  ;  would  couch  without  the  tbresliold  of  Ik 
chamber  like  a  dog ;  trot  reverentially  after  her  vehicle  U  fl 
streets, — how  he  followed  her  aboard  the  steamer  when  she  left  tl 
place,  to  worship  her  for  the  last  time  !  "  I  dare  say,"  she  Vi 
laugiiingly  to  add,  by  way  of  winding  up  the  story,  "  that  si 

as  we  were  out  of  sight,  M had  ihe  poor  feOow's  head  olf  I 

He  had  n  taste  for  executions.", 

"  How  French  the  whole  story  is,"  used  MissLe  Grand  to  say  t 
enraged  when  I  as  perpetually  asked  whether  Ehe  had  so  much  ti 
moved  a  finger  to  beg  off  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  stole  "her  fcal 
blue  muslin"  from  the  elothes-linea !  I  doubt  there  was  jealousr  < 
French  Lady,  in  her  indignation ;  from  the  Keal  witli  wliieh  sh« 
up  Madame  Laifarge's  eidargemcnt.  To  expect  her  to  separaietiKT 
Wisdom  from  the  Folly  in  the  story,  would  have  been  too  ambi" 
lious  :  since  others  will  read  it  without  seeing,  till  it  be  shown  tlten. 
the  fearful  want  of  principle  it  illustrates — will  not  think,  till 
prompted,  of  the  less  guUty  Arabs  brought  to  the  shambles,  when 
no  pretty  woman  was  brushing  her  hair  in  M.  le  ComniandaBl'a 
window  !  For  assuredly,  from  fantastic  for^veness,  theFenduluw 
of  Injustice  is  naturaliy  given  to  recoil  to  fantastic  severity.  The 
leniency  must  be  set  off  by  an  estimple  "to  keep  the'linbiDCO 
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And  thus  Madame  LnfFarge'a  "  brMelets,"  bo  to  say,  may 
R'conipetiaated  liy  handcutfs  uii  some  iinfortuDate  femalo,  who  lias 
'  B  talent,  tact,  and  taste,  and  la  under  sentence  for  lighter  guilt 
than  still  lies  imremoved  from  lier  head  ! — while  Wineheater  and 
Fareham  may  be  shortly  compelled  to  assert  their  prinoiples  in 
hunting  out  some  eTil-docr,  if  they  don't  mean  to  ait  under  the  ecn- 
tenee  of  Southampton  and  Goaport,  "  for  breaking  down  every 
barrier,  and  ehoiving  no  difference  betwist  Innocence  and  Ciuilt." 
Well :  good  coraeth  out  of  evil !  and  if  from  tho  premiums 
offered  to  aecomphshed  Vice,  we  get  homely  Virtue,  the  matter 
will  in  some  measure  light  itself.  But,  till  every  ugly  woman  who 
cannot  get  up  "  an  Alsatian  plat "  is  conTtnced  that  poisoning  is  a, 
dangerous  line  to  take  ;  till  female  guests  in  country  houses  will 
Bot  commence  predatory  operations  before  Mr.  Eoehsa  (their  harp 
iBter)  is  paid  off,  I  must  put  in  a,  word  for  the  ragged,  and 
a  not  by  Nature  made  plausible  :  for  Crime  in  Ignorance  and 
I  that  has  never  known  a  roin  ; — for  worsted  Miss  Smiths, 
>  cannot  write  pamphlets  to  prove  their  anonymous  lettere 
Dcent  and  uatnral,  and  the  gay  Lotharios  whose  Coronets  they 
'^ed  to  wear,  insane  ; — for  the  famine-bitten,  whose  spoil 
lerely  aloaf ;— forthe  "  brand-osA-er  "of  pokers,  who  has  never 
hied  at  school,  that  when,  instead  of  going  to  the  alehouse,  he 
s  home  after  his  day  of  hard  work.  Cliristianity  compels  bim 
sr,  like  an  Angel,  with  the  maundering  of  the  wife,  and  the 
^^^  dling  of  the  wife's  friend  !  In  the  meantime,  if  we  cannot  as 
fy^  by  Aet  of  Parliament  do  away  with  ignorance  or  here- 
ditary corruption,  do  not  let  as  eipend  all  our  love  and  watch- 
fulness on  those  fortified  by  nature  and  grace  against  OTCiy 
iDcentive  to  vice  ;  whom  wantonness,  not  want,  seduceth.  Do  not 
let  us  give  the  sour  and  puritanical  such  a  good  handle  against 
all  that  is  bewitohing  and  refined  and  luxuiious  ;  as  by  showing 
tliat  it  can  blind  us  into  a  cruel  conuiTance  at  injustice  to  the 
*■  desolate  and  oppressed."  Do  not  let  ns  swell  the  procession  that 
follows  the  triumphal  car  of  Craft.  The  days  are  gone  when 
"  the  Queen  of  France  had  no  legs ; " — when  on  occasion  of  the 
Baronet's  wife  going  to  be  "churched,"  the  ParMn  Adams  of 
the  parish  thought  it  only  due  to  her  dignity  to  read  the  service 
tlius  : — "  0  Lord !  save  tbis  Lady  thy  servant ;"  and  the  Clerk 
fervently  to  reply,  "  Who  puttetli  her  Ladyship's  trust  in  thee  '.  " 
t  Should  we  not  then  be  ashamed  of  ibo  rags  of  that  silly  old  spirit 
iob  are  left  ?     Who  has  not  been  sickeaeii  \yj  \.W  ^fswitwisi 


UOW    iGXES   ITOilltAl   WIS  fJilXIIT  TO    UE 

I  Inogntiih;  of  tlie  jfilljr  Actress  nwile  e  Dachcss,  tffacroia  It  «ti 

\  nrorcid,    thnt   tlial    "Hingular  elu-isti&o    wooiau "    neTer   gftTc  i 

I  breakfast  at  Prickle  Place  (with  the  Ojiera  danecra  to  make  ber 

I  KjlUbub  uuder  the  oow),  dot  a  Ball  in  Prattle  Street,  }taj  Fiir, 

I  urilhout  having  her  Bible  in  her  pocket  ? — What  Lancashire  nun 

I  lukB  forgotten  how  a  very  carele^a  introdaetion  from  a  ekittiilL 

I  Pwr  Biid  LawgiTer  wna  so  eagerly  awaJlowed  by  a.  whole  town,  as 

I    to   blind   the  most  fermal  cmJe  of  Mrs,  OrnndyB  which  Bn^aad 

[■unMJns  lo  the  •' PfJIi/hood"  [as  Walpole  called  it)  of  tbeladj 

inlroJiieed  ?^Biit  nith  theao  follies,  not  to  aay  sycophanraes,  I 

I  would  not   meddlu,  did  not  graver  disproportions  and  injtutjees 

belong  to  the  family  : — did  we  not  hear  of  law  authoritiee  being 

"  clasped  round "  by  bracelets  worn  in  a  prison  bed  ;  of  Wm- 

ciicstcr  and  Forcbam  in  agonies  at  the  idea  of  the  Star  of  ;«•. 

nics.,  and  the    Pride  of  archery  meetings  shoring   the  &te  tif 

some  linckaback  Moll  or  Bet,  who,  so  far  from  having  enjoyed  br 

"  fivo  quarters,"  has  ncror  been  taught  her  Ten  CommaiiamartE. 

It  ia  a  cant  to  ropresQDt  crirue  as  interesting  ;  but  it  is  s  rairidtjr 

to  withhnld  from  those  who  arc  criminal  with  nothing  to  p»> 

jntiate  sympathy,  the  helping  hand  we  give  to  the  omJidiintB  oft 

Parisian  inarriage-brokercss,  or  to  the  Thief  of  good  odnotin. 

good  family,  and  good  surroundings.     So  long  as  we  do  ihif,  I 

see  not  how  we  can  take  up  our  parable  against  the  bribery  of  Ibc: 

Orientals  ;  against  the  compensation  doctrine  of  the  Papista :  U'  t' 

Lcttre  de  Cackct  of  a  ftiTolmis  King's  Mistreaa  ;  or  the  knOut  ■ 

Siberia,  aa  decreed   by  a  Qiieon's  FaTourite — the    Polon^D 

Schouvoloff  of  his  hour  ! 


now  AGNES  WORRAL  WAS  TAUGHT  TO  BE 
RESPECTABLE. 


i  Wkeh  Agnes  went  up  stairs  to  bed  the  first  night  of  her  arrint 
I  Bt  the  house  of  the  "two  cross  old  ladies"  aforesaid,  a  taim^ 
I  dreariness  and  sickncHS  of  heart  come  orer  her,  such  as  she 
I  nerer  known.  For  the  first  time  she  realised  that  she  had  t 
I  sent  away  from  the  only  reUtiTcs  she  had,  and  that  lliey  htA  i 


her  off ;  and  there  was  no  one  e!ao  in  the  whole  world  ivho  caped 
for  her,  or  took  any  thought  of  Jier  ;  that  as  she  aat  there  in  that 
cUiD  prim  littlo  room,  with  its  white  eloping  ceiling  anil  narrow 
strip  of  tiiroadbare  carpet  round  the  bed,  miserable  as  she  was, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  anything  brighter  or  better,  that  ^e 
belonge<l  to  nobody,  and  had  been  sent  like  a  piece  of  lonibcr 
up  into  a  garret  to  he  out  of  everybody's  way.  Till  now  she 
tad  never  pwd  much  attention  to  all  she  had  been  daily  told 
of  her  father's  disgrace  ;  hut  this  night  it  came  upon  her  heart, 
Atid  crashed  out  all  hopefvdness  or  self-respect  that  lurked  there. 
She  was  miserable  and  desolate,  and  in  diagroce  heraelf^a  sense 
of  guiltiness,  for  she  could  hardly  tell  what  was  added  to  all  the 
rest,  and  she  aat  down  upon  her  atill  corded  hoT  and  wept 
bitterly;  she  had  known  little  hut  sharp,  hasty  speoches~-she 
had  always  been  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  reproof,  but  henc^- 
ibrth  she  would  not  eyen  have  that— there  was  no  one  in  the  world 
to  whom  even  in  thought  she  might  stretch  out  her  arms,  or 
address  herself.  Her  long  bright  hair  had  fallen  down,  and  her 
tears  streamed  Hke  shining  bends  down  the  tresses  that  lay  over 
her  bosom  ;  but  her  candle  began  to  bum  low  and  quiver  in  the 
soclcet,  and  hastily  starting  up  ehe  began  to  try  at  the  cords  that 
fastened  her  trunk,  but  before  she  hud  disengaged  them,  she  was 
itil  in  total  darkness.  By  this  time  she  was  thoroughly  chilled, 
and  partially  undressing  herself,  she  found  her  way  shivering  to 
the  hard  bed,  with  its  scanty  white  hnngings,  that  stood  in  one 
GorDcr.  It  was  long  before  she  fell  asleep,  and  the  two  old  ladies 
bad  finished  their  "  family  worship,"  and  were  sitting  in  grim  and 
astonished  impatience  before  the  shining  teapot,  which  seemed  to 
have  caught  an  indescribable  likeness  to  its  owners.  At  length 
the  door  opened,  and  poor  Agnes,  with  swelled  eyes  and  pale  face, 
onteretl.  She  was  fully  alive  to  the  solecism  she  had  committed 
gainst  the  domestic  convenances,  and  began  au  apology,  which 
mae  listened  to  as  if  it  were  quite  needed. 

"  This  time  it  docs  not  much  signify,''  said  the  elder;  "  hut 
another  morning  I  hope  you  will  not  be  absent  from  family  prayers, 
it  is  sucb  a  had  example  to  the  servants." 

After  breakfast  Agnea  went  up  stairs  to  unpack  ;  and  as  she 
placed  her  company  dresses  in  the  prim  chest  of  drawers  lined 
with  newspaper,  she  felt  much  as  one  might  fancy  an  unfortunate 

1  which  has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  a  magician,  ond 
1  shut  up  in  a  atone  jar.     All  her  faults  and  faciikiea  wwft 
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i>lu3aly  bound  round  her,  bat  they  were  of  no  use  ;  ehe  could  not 
move  in  tbe  numbing  atmosphere  of  all-pervading  dullness, 
tears  sbe  had  abed  over  night  had  relieved  the  miserable  stats  it 
depreHHLon  ;  ebe  only  felt  now  very  dull  and  hopeless,  still  it» 
dotamiined  to  try  her  best  "  to  be  a  good  girl,"  as  nuTSG-maids 
phrase  it,  and  to  like  tbc  old  ladies,  if  they  would  lot  her.  Slift 
hod  a  thoroughly  affectionate  nature,  which  was  nearly  started  n 
of  ter  by  tbe  great  dearth  she  had  found  of  persona  who  would  let* 
her  love  them.  She  descended  to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  tint' 
ladies  were  engaged  on  a  large  piece  of  what  tbej  called  "_ ' 
sewing,"  and  Agnes  took  a  seat  at  the  work-table,  and,  like  tW 
"  Curly  Locks"  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  began  to  "  sew  up  o  seam  " 
It  was  on  ei^tremely  neat  room,  but  without  one  particle  of  tat 
visible  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grave  prim  furniture  wluch  T 
of  an  ugly  and  very  old  fashion. 

A  bookcase,  filled  with  books  of  unifor.ii  sixe  and  hlndit^' 
stood  in  a  recess  by  the  iire-place ;  but  they  were  all  bowa 
nobody  would  ever  want  to  read  ;  a  long  History  of  England 
in  many  volumes,  filled  one  shelf;  and  a  Cyclopedia,  of  erv 
possible  and  impossible  thing,  filled  tbe  shelf  hcinoath.  TImi 
seem  some  books  which  have  been  written  solely  with,  -a  ne 
to  their  being  impounded  in  a  bookcase,  that  it  may  be  said  ih) 
"  no  gentleman's  library  is  eom/tlete  without  them."  The  gami 
of  dullness  seemed  tbe  presiding  Lares  of  this  asylum 
bard  to  he  read  ;  there  was  a  Dictionary,  and  Fordyce'a 
to  Young  Men,  also  to  Young  Women  ;  a  number  of  small  ] 
zines,  long  defunct,  bound  according  to  their  years  ; 
was  not  a  single  book  any  one  would  take  up  and  aay,  "  Oh, '. 
wanted  to  see  this."  There  was  no  chance  of  finding  anjtIuB 
unexpectedly ;  it  was  a  bookcoae  without  any  hope,  evei^thio 
stood  stiff  and  declared  in  its  appointed  place,  visible  at  a  glaM 
through  the  glazed  doors.  A  print  of  the  Princeas  Charlatto 
and  another  of  her  husband,  hung  against  one  of  the  walt>: 
some  oiTiamenta  of  old-fashioned  Dresden  china ;  little  Copidl 
with  blue  scarfs  and  pots  of  rosea,  were  marshalled  at  equal  dil 
tances  on  each  side  of  a  plain  time-piece ;  the  chmrs  stood  il 
their  lawful  places  against  the  wall,  but  none  of  them  a 
to  have  been  invented  for  being  comfortable  ;  a  table,  e 
with  a  perfectly  clean,  hut  ratlior  faded  checked  red  t 
oloth  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  blotting-li 
iukstand    upon    it — ^but  no   books  were   lying   about. 
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work-table  was  placed  under  t!ie  window  which  looked  into  tlic 
still  grasa-gi'own  street — iiiid  at  this  table  the  three  ladies  were 
seated  at  their  work.  "  Plain  sewing"  is  hy  no  means  a  stimu- 
lating einploymeut,  and  requires  to  be  flavoured  with  either  scandal 
or  scolding ;  poor  Agnes,  a  pretty,  giddy  young  thing— -lying 
tinder  a  cloud — sent  to  ihcm  to  he  taught  to  conduct  herself  dis- 
creetly, was  too  tempting  a  victim  not  to  be  subjected  to  all 
lea  peines  fortet  et  dures  of  all  tlie  lectures  and  systems  of  pro- 
priety and  morality  two  old  ladies  of  the  very  beat  starch  could 
npply.  But  first,  we  had  better  describe  Agnea'  new  gnardiana, — 
The  elder  lady  was  a  composed  grave  matron,  with  a  pair  of  large 
round  black  eyes,  that  looked  a%  if  they  could  never  shut,  but  saw 
eTwrything  and  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  giving  no  sort  of  indica- 
tion of  what  was  passing  within- — she  never  seemed  to  bo  cither 
Texed  or  pleased,  but  kept  up  a  precise,  steady,  scrutinising 
manner,  as  if  she  were  a  secret  emissary  from  Rhadamanthus,  and 
was  treasuring  up  verdicts  at  the  bottom  of  her  sou!  for  his  instruc- 
tion when  she  returned  ;  she  passed  for  being  a  mirftcle  of  sense 
and  strong  understanding  on  the  strength  of  seeming  entirely 
unimpressible  hy  anything  she  saw,  heard,  or  understood.  Those 
sort  of  people  drive  one  to  desperation  ;  one  may  break  one's  heart 
in  the  effort  to  get  some  sort  of  demonstration  out  of  them,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  there  they  sit  in  stony  and  petrified  superiority  to  all 
the  vitality  going  on  around  them.  This  was  aunt  Priscilla,  a 
very  oomposed  and  consottUe  tridow  of  many  years'  standing ; 
indeed,  who  the  Mr.  Priscilla  had  been,  whose  courage  had 
<aK»untered  such  a  concentrated  essence  of  feminine  virtue,  was 
only  dimly  known — it  hod  been  too  much  for  his  constitution,  for 
he  bad  been  dead  so  long  that  nobody  confessed  to  having  seen 
him  ;  she  was  dressed  with  scrupulous  exactness  In  black  silk  and 
a  net  cap  trimmed  with  lilac  ribbon.  Aunt  Gertrude,  the  younger, 
was  a  round-faced,  rosy,  and  tant  gait  pev  jovial -looking  dame,  of 
abont  forty — she  would  have  been  good-natured  looking  had  it  not 
been  for  a  suppressed  maticions  look  in  the  eyes,  which  had  the 
habit  of  lighting  up  with  glee  at  the  first  word  of  gossip  or  scandal ; 
she  bad  a  cat-like  way  of  coaxing  unwary  victims  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  her  sympathy,  which,  ho  soon  as  they  dopirted. 
bardaned  into  a  pitiless  probe  to  manifest  the  length  and  depth  of 
Ulelr  short  comings.  There  was  something  almost  cordial  in  the 
geniune  zest  with  which  she  told  a  tale  of  scandal.  Her  scan- 
daltnis  revolutions  Imd  an  air  of  friendly  coufideacft  -wXitV  -^t^a 
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nlmoBt  tauching :  so  lonp;  as  you  were  not  the  Tictim  of  ti 
Sbf>  was  a  first-rate  liousbk<?epur,  and  verr  food  of  giring  niali 
sdrioo  to  voiuig  inexperienced  married  women,  who  fu«tii]  tlitia> 
solve*  UQAble  to  fight  with  sulky  housemaids  and  rebelliouB  cookt) 
but  woe  and  double  woe  to  the  hapless  contidiag  udc  who  coioete 
|iour  ont  hor  grievances  aad  entreat  her  counsel,  such  roports  »M* 
iniitantly  afloat  about  her  waste,  extravagance,  bod  iuanagei«v( 
imd  matrimonial  quarrels,  that  oven  the  art  of  keopiog  down  "  ih 
inflammation  of  cht^  weelily  bilb"  was  too  dearly  leanied — l^ 
^e  was  not  a  had  woman,  she  only  had  more  energy  thsoil 
knew  whnt  to  do  with,  aud  had  an  absolute  need  of  some 
of  Gxeitomeut.  She  had  never  been  married  and  was  now  q 
resigned  to  her  state  of  single  blessedness,  and  found  hEr  80 
in  making  and  breaking  matches  for  all  her  ocquaintatKie,  _  ^^ 
WBS  dressed  in  n  large  shawl-pattern  gown,  with  a  cap  that  iodm 
altogether  impossible.  Its  component  parts  were  so  complicated. 
.  Agnes  stitched  away  in  a  subdued  frame  of  tuiad,  witlM 
venturing  to  begin  a  conversation. 

"  Are  you  foud  of  needlework  V  asked  aunt  Friseilla,  in  b 
clear  inflexible  voice. 

**  Sometimes — but  not  particularly,"  answered  Agnes;  "il 
so  dull  sewing  when  one  is  by  one'a-self." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Priaeilla.   "  I  must  eay  I  tlunlc  «Bte 
the  worst  features  in  the  present  day,  is  the  increasing  ^tutM 
young  women  for  rational  and  useful  cmploymoat.     In  you,  Agnl 
it  is  particularly  unbecoming — -what  have  you  to  cxpeot  tli,j> 
Hfe  ?     If  you  marry,  and  become  the  mistress  of  a  family,  ink 
is  wbat  all  young  women  look  forward  to,  you  will  find  yow 
wofully  deficient.     A  woman  has  only  a  domestje  life  to  a/It 
few   are  intendod  to  be  authoresses,    and  therefore  it  is  I 
opinion,  that  the  excessive  devotion  to  books  and  accompl 
which  is  cultivated  in  their  education,  is   a  highly  i 
method  of  forming  rational  young  women  ;  it  only  n 
idle  and  irregular  in  their  habits,  and  gives  them  nort 
of  mind." 

"  Yes, "said  Miss  Gertrude,  "  I  must  say  I  tltink  j_ 
— yon  show  your  usual  sense — young  girls  jnarry,  and  I 
more  of  housekeeping  than  their  cat.    There's  Mi's,  Godwii 
yonng  thing — she  come  down  the  other  day  with  tears  in  h) 
eyes,  to  tt^  my  advice  how  she  was  to  manage  wiUi  hot  M 
who  will  never  let  her  go  iut^i  ihc  pantry,   niid  who  aseJ  unlyli 
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k  seven  pouuds  aud  a  hall'  of  fresk  liutter,  nod  tlicj"  only  four  In 
iily  altogether,  and  no  company. — and  the  waste  in  cnudJes  and 
eher's  meat  is  frightiul ;  oulj  fancy  Ler  oaking  me  if  I  thought 
e^lit  and  twenty  pounds  of  meat  too  tuuch  to  go  in  a  week  I  Siit 
then, — as  I  told  her, — she  should  look  after  things  horself, 
instead  of  sitting  reading  in  tlie  parlour.  She  told  me  she  always 
knocked  at  ttie  kitchen  door  hcjoro  she  gooa  in !  Goodness 
gpracioua  !  only  to  think  of  euch  poor  things  put  at  the  head  of 
S  fomily, — no  wonder  men  get  j'uined.  I  should  not  bo  aurpriaed, 
mark  my  words,  if  Mr.  Godwin  tftkea  to  drinking,  all  through  the 
extraTagance  of  hia  wife.  She  told  me  how  iU-tempered  he  wiia  at 
tiie  bill  from  Markland's  for  vegetablos  aud  poiJtry  ;  only  fancy, 
alie  had  gone  and  bought  asparagus  when  it  was  six  shillings  a 
liandred,  ordered  enough  for  them  in  the  kitchen  as  well,  because 
die  felt  awkward  at  having  uiec  things  oooked  for  the  parlour 
ttlone." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  aunt  Friscilla,  "  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  dress- 
ing herself  and  trying  to  write  poetry." 

"  What  a  very  flighty  young  woman  that  Miss  Barker  is,"  cried 
aunt  Gertrude,  looking  through  the  blind,  "  she  is  always  walking 
oat,  and  she  aetunlly  came  inside  the  stage  all  the  way  from 
Bsroett  along  with  a  young  officer,  who  got  in  a  few  miles  this 
aide  of  the  town,  and  got  out  again  jnst  before  the  coach  came  to 
■tlie  stopping  place — he  got  in  for  no  good.  111  be  boimd ;  there 
wns  something  very  mysterious  about  tie  whole  thing— there 
h«  asked  about  lodgings  ;  hut  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it." 

""  See,  see,  sister,"  cried  PrisciUa,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  aie 
omnirig  to  call — they  are  crossing  the  street — hon'  infirm  she 
Wi^ka  !   I  should  not  wonder  if  they  come  to  ask  ns  to  tea," 

A  ring  at  the  bell  occurred  at  this  moment,  and  aa  old  lady 
and  elderly  gentleman  were  ushered  in  :  they  were  received  with 
Itpta  arms  by  the  two  aunts,  for  they  were  opposite  neighbours, 
and  n  source  of  constant  interest  and  excitement  to  each  other. 

The  arrival  of  Agnes  the  day  before  had  been  an  event  fraught 
■with  interest  to  them,  ami  they  had  had  a  Uvely  altei'Cation  as  to 
whether  Agnes  wore  a  cloak  or  a  scarf ;  and  their  visit  this 
morning  was  entirely  to  see  Agnes,  and  hear  all  they  could  learn 
respsting  her. 

•'  Well,  and  so  you  have  got  your  pretty  niece  at  last !  I  said  to 
Simon  this  morning  at  breakfast,  wo  will  just  pop  over  and  ask 
her  to  come  in  with  her  aunta  to-night ;  it  will  lie  mwo  ttvaTiSv-i 
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Una  iMt  learisg  W  t«  be  brought  by  thoin,  as  if  iiho  wen 
wort-lMg  or  a  U|)-4«ig." 

"UappT  to  make  your  ocquaiotance,  yoang  lady,"  stud  tlt<? 
Mnpooa  old  gentleman,  bowing  till  tbe  little  brown  bob-wigw)nch 
M  voire  DMiri;  touched  the  buckles  of  his  bUok  araall-clotlieB, 
▼hick  b«  penMl«<l  in  we&riug.  because  he  believed  liu  slill  jk- 
muniA  a  leg  vhicb  to  put  iu  trousers  wQuld  be  ingratitude  tfi 
Pnttiience.  and  hidinj;  his  light  under  a  bushel,  which  he  btli. 
th»  dkM  deadly  of  all  the  sins.  lie  was  nearly  seveoty.  hut  ijM 
wti  ereiH,  and  full  of  a  deadly  lively  vivacity,  which  wtta  l^bly 
nffrai^T*.  He  prided  himself  on  being  still  as  active  as  a  ymo^ 
laaa  :  tlu«  nrt  of  well-prcserted  vitality  is  more  wonrisome,  w' 
Hr  OMTD  painfiil  to  behold,  thao  the  UEitural  decay  of  hamKnit}' 
il  b  Vkm  natUng  natoral — the  graces  of  childhood  petrified  inlo  k 
cancUnra.  Be  wai  refy  irritable  and  impatient,  and  snapped  hu 
■wk  little  wife  »t  ei«cy  turn.  Agnca  was  duly  introduced,  sod 
tka  wnal  qwotioBi  asked  aod  answered.  At  last,  after  adea^tiy. 
cftu.  9kea  tb«  oU  lady  ^Urs.  Butler)  had  ascertained  heyoA  « 
doobl  Iku  ibe  gown  «f  Agnes  was  made  of  French  merino,  Df*' 
AU  tk»  IwUvoa  ilowa  the  &OQt  were  steel,  and  not  glaai ;  A 
Ml  W  atimi  mA  at  eooe.  and  rose  to  go.  "  My  denr,  my  dear^ 
CfM  Urn  old  nan,  "  yon  are  so  gtddy ;  have  you  recolleeied# 
imntm  Ui»  Agnca  tat  Has  evening,  when  ne  shall  have  tba 
hMwnr  of  Baking  a  small  refection  to  welcome  her  amaugettt,. 
MhI  to  btroduoe  her  to  Bercral  of  our  worthy  neighbours." 

tt».   Bulbr   eboolk  luknds  with  Agnes,    and  quietly  t^ 
At  AooU  b«  glad  ta  see  her,  and  then  they  departed. 

"So!  we  ai*  to  have  sapper  to-night,''  said  aunt  GertnliB! 
"  I  wo«k>r  what  iher  will  give  us.  Ko  doubt  they  have  rcMhrf' 
tWr  wmaal  boiml  at  oysters  from  Londou,  and  we  are  invitel  W 
beta  toeal  tWu." 

TIm  two  oppoMte  bmUies  generally  spent  an  evening  a 
M  MiA  other's  bovMO  to  play  at  whist ;  but  supper  af^«r wards, -"V 
talj  M  ceMnte  high  and  sulenut  occasions.  Tea  at  ni,  d?. 
)mww»  *ad  a  i^asa  of  wine  at  nine  o'clock,  was  the  otdisMj 
■irangMBCnt.  Thia.  «th  erening  lectures  on  two  other  eiMtl^V 
wki«4i  they  ihtw  iBii»ed,  and  a  tea-driuking  and  gossip  at 
w«ek  at  a  so*ti^  nweling  which  was  held  alt^ruBtdy  A 
boMM  of  k>lf-A-di>i«n  members,  who  had  formed  themwjvca 
a  clMriiy  fur  ilqiiig  the  poor  people  of  the  town,  formed  theci 
bdf  th#  amnaaaieDls  and  recreations  that  awaited  Agnes.     ' 
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evening,  however,  Agnes  was  not  tlestined  to  eat  the  ojetcrs,  for 
jnst  as  she  and  lier  aunts  were  putting  on  their  shawls  tinii  bonnets 
aad  clogs,  to  cross  the  street,  a  re<l-ha!red  girl — the  little  serraxit- 
maid  of  Mrs.  Sutler — was  seen  rushing  to  the  door  ;  a  frantic 
rixig  was  heard,  and  a  gasping  entreaty  that  Miss  Gertrude  would 
'■  come  over  directly,  as  miBfiua  was  took  in  a  fit,  what  they  call  a 
paralarsa  strode ',' '  This  "stroke"  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
change  to  the  Butler -estalilishment,  and  had  much  to  do  with  tho 
future  lot  of  Agnes,  Strange  that  the  fate  of  a  woman  sbo  had 
not  seen  till  that  morning,  should  influenco  the  fortunes  of  Agnc^; 
hut  are  we  not  all  living  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  the  least  touch 
suffices  to  change  the  combination  a. 

Aunt  Gertrude  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  frantic  summons 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  little  red-haired  servant,  but  trotted  ncross  llie 
road  OB  quickly  as  a  pair  of  fi'actured  clogs  would  allow,  followed 
more  slowly  by  her  sister,  Priscilla,  whom  even  this  exciting  event 
had  not  moved  from  her  stoical  superiority.  Tho  door  had  been 
left  open  for  them,  and  they  entered  at  once  into  the  httle  stuffy, 
oddly-shaped  sitting-room,  full  of  family  relics  and  family  rubbish, 
such  as  R  succeeding  generation  with  remorseless  irreverence 
bunishes  from  the  parlour  to  the  second  best  bed-room,  and  thenca 
.igdn  to  the  attics,  and  finally  to  its  last  home  in  the  lumber 
room.  The  poor  old  lady  was  sitting  in  her  accustomed  arm- 
diair  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  with  her  face  drawn  frightfully 
awry,  and  seemingly  quite  insensible  to  all  around  her.  Her  hus- 
Wtd,  in  a  condition  of  helpless  cxtitement,  was  alternately  sitting 
down  on  his  own  arm-chair,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  jumping  up 
again  utterly  unable  to  understand  what  had  occurred.  As  she 
Diiiered,  Aunt  Gertrude  hoard  him  saying,  in  a  querulous,  half- 
pitiful,  half-angry  tone,  "  Dear,  dear,  dear,  this  is  very  distress- 
ing 1  1  entreat  you,  Mrs.  B.,  to  tell  me  what  you  would  wish  to 
he  done  ? — hut  if  you  look  in  that  ridieulous  way,  and  refuse  to 
'  ,  how  am  I  to  know  —  t  am  sure  I  wish  to  do  all  1  can  for 
Shall  I  put  some  more  coals  on  the  fire  *  Your  hands  are 
■tarved.  Dear,  dear,  I  wish  soinehody  would  oonio  !" 
__  J  way  of  doing  something,  he  attempted  to  lift  tho  copper  coal- 
(cuttle,  hut  in  his  agitation  he  dropped  it,  and  all  its  contents  fell 
with  a-  distracting  crash  amongst  the  bright  fire-irons  and  over 
liu  hearth-mg,  This  completely  overcame  him  ;  he  sat  down 
e  more,  and  began  to  cry  pitifully,  vrithont  perceiving  his  two 
jhbours,   who   were  now  standing  ovci'  poof  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
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trying  to  ronxc  hn  (o  speak  to  tbcm.  Laokiiy,  at  this  moment,, 
tho  surgeon  wag  ftxn  to  jiohb  by  tbe  window,  and  wm  cftlkd  IB ;. 
oM  Mr.  fiatler  had  been  too  distracted  to  think  of  on^thiiig  m- 
pninical   M   B^ndiDg  for  bim.     Tbe  old  lad;  was  romo««d  i^ 

'rs,  and  proper  rciuodics  fif^lkd.  Aunt  Gertrude,  wlio  ikA  Mt 
want  for  good-nature  in  her  wsr,  volunteered  to  eit  npwititthEr 
wkilet  Agnes  WM  Bent  over  to  make  herself  useful.  Tliariianb 
wore  not  long  needed  ;  a  seeond  stroke  followed  during  tbe  lligllt>< 
and  tlip  poor  old  lady  died  tbe  nest  day  about  the  bonr  slu  hai' 
been  first  seized. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  tbe  funeral,  which  deyotved  entirdy 
them,  foiiaoled  mueb  tbe  two  good  ladiea  for  the  loss  of  thei 
friend.     It  is  quite  ftHtoniabing  tbe  comfort  there  is  it 
woman  ever  felt  altogether  wretched  when  she  was 
o  new  drcBS.     The  two  aunts  found  it  a  very  pleasBal 
]t  to  talk  of  tho  sudden  denth  of  their  poor  dear  friend,  t 
dreadful  Iose  it  would  be  to  them.    However,  the  eicitemM 

rather  a  painful  height,   when   Mr.  Butler  also  drooped 
died.     Agnea  had  just  begun  to  hope  that  her  last  crapo  frill  W 
been  finiahed.    and  that  no  more  "'reviving"  waa  nwded  hr 
aunt  Pri^icilla's  blEick,  lute-string  gown,  or  aunt  Gertrude's  talnfuift 
which  were  respectively  to  be  worn  to  save  tha  handsome  i 

g  that  Mr.  Butler  had  preBeDl«d  to  them,  when  dcws  can 

Q  morning  that  the  master  wae  very  bad  indeed.     The 
declared  that  notliing  ailed  the  old  gentleman— -etill  tbo  M , 
tlenian  died.     He  had  found  every  thing  and  every  bodyio. 
and  atrango  after  the  death  of  his  wife — he  bad  felt  like  a' 
child  amongst  strangers — ho  misaed  her  whom  for  fifty  y( 

d  been  accustomed  to  scold,  and  won'j,  and  feel  gen^' 

r  to — be  pined  away,  and,  in  less  than  three  weeba,  Iw  i 
joined  his  meek,  faithful  old  wife  in  the  family  grave.     All 
sickness,  and  death,  and'funeral  business,  to  saj  nothii^ 
awflil  amount  of  stitching,  and  remodelling  of  ancient  drsaac 
had  fallen  to  her  lot,  was  quite  enough  to  damp  the  spiril 
lively  young  thing  like  Agnes  ;  she,  hko  the  wisest  anumj 
could  only  see  what  waa  before  her  eyes,  and  did  not 
Pandora's  bos  just  opened  for  her  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Butler. 

In  tbe  afternoon  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Butler's  fanend^ 
carriage,  with  four  post-horses,  all  covered  with  mud, 
/ou^  journey  through  bail  toads,  drove  rnpidly  op  and 
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the  door  of  Mr.  Butler*  boose ;  a.  tall,  ungMnly,  tlumBj-luoking 
man  alighted,  and  after  a  short,  and.  as  it  would  ge(HU,  impatient 
colloquy  with  the  charwoman,  who  hod  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  the  stranger  re-enter(?c!  the  carriage,  which  immediately 
droTO  off. 

Aunt  Gertrude  was  in  the  Tcry  net  of  lamenting  the  unacoount^ 
able  abBCnco  of  Mr.  Bntler'a  nephew  from  the  funeral,  when  tho 
carriage  appeared,  and  suspended  her  tiiade,  whilst  ahe  cautiotiely 
looked  OTcr  the  blind  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

"  That  will  be  Mr.  Butler's  nephew,"  said  «he.  "  What  a  low 
ntechaniuol-Iookiag  fellow  he  ia  !  No  wonder  Mr.  B.,  who  was 
rjuite  the  gentleman,  and  of  an  old  country  family,  would  ueyer 
iutve  anything  to  do  with  him." 

"  If  he  ho  mMTied,  liia  wife  irill  tome  in  for  that  set  of  garueta 
and  peATls,"  said  Mrs.  Friscilla.  with  a  gentle  yearning  after  a 
legacy.  "But,  Agnes,  child,  what  are  you  looking  at?  It  is 
not  boctiniing  in  young  girls  to  be  seen  staring  out  of  the  window 
— for  old  women,  hko  your  aunt  and  myself,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter." 

The  stranger  actuaily  turned  out  to  be  the  aforesaid  nephew  of 
Hr.  Bntler,  hot  be  liod  also  a  name  of  his  own;  he  was  called 
BnuRiael  Wilkinson,  and  was  more  extensively  known  by  that  than 
by  tbe  more  respectable,  though  obseure  fact,  that  he  had  the 
worthy  Mr.  Butler,  deceased,  for  an  uncle. 

He  was  Mr.  Butler's  heir,  and  remained  two  days  in  town  to 
arrttngci  about  the  property.  The  three  ladies  were  sitting  as 
usual  at  work  before  the  window,  when  a  ring  was  heard,  and 
shortly  after  Mr.  Emanuel  Wilkinson  was  announced,  lie  had 
called  to  tlmnk  tho  aunts  for  their  attention  to  his  relatives,  and 
also  to  beg  their  acceptance  of  a  few  trinkets  belonging  to  hia 
aunt — the  pearl  and  garnet  were  not  included.  Agnes  was  sit- 
ting in  her  usual  place  when  he  entered  ;  she  had  looked  eitremely 
pretty  in  her  half-mourning  dress,  high  to  the  throat,  and  small 
cambrie  collar,  whilst  her  shining  golden  hair  fell  in  clustering 
carls  one  her  work.  She  had  always  been  accustomed  to  genteel, 
«til14ife  society,  and  naturally  thought  Mi-.  Emanuel  Wilkinson, 
itith  bis  loud  peremptory  voice  and  broad  coarse  accent,  a  most 
,  unbearable  person,  and  wondered  how  her  aunts  would 
d  (o  speak  to  him.  He  was,  besides,  very  ugly  !  his 
k  stiff  hair  stood  up  from  hia  foieheadj  bis  sallow  face 
y  marked  with  the  amall-poi ;  his  thick  lips  and  large 
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moulh  allowed  Ua  ntuighllir  leeth  whenever  he  spoke  ;  he  did  no 
seom  to  know  what  to  do  with  liis  large  hony  hands ;  his  fed 
which  wore  still  more  clumsj.  were  displayed  in  more  than  all  thd 
legitimate  Bpaco  of  ugUnees  hj  the  Blrapless  trouaers,  which  h* 
worked  therasekes  half  way  up  the  hoots.  With  all  this,  howerei 
there  was  a  look  of  shrewd  good  hnrnonr  ahout  his  eyes,  whid 
Agues  did  Dot  perceiTe,  but  sat  still,  taking  a  disgust,  subh  A 
only  yonng  girls  can  take.  It  was  unpleasant  to  her  to 
t}ie  room  with  hint.  Her  handkerchief  fell,  and  he  picked  it  Up 
-with  awkward  gallantry  ;  she  could  not  bear  to  touch  it,  and  left 
the  room  to  look  for  another.  She  sat,  of  course,  in  perfect  dleOHb 
and  had  her  disdain  entirely  for  hor  own  benefit,  as  nobody  thoi^l 
her  of  sufficient  consequence  to  make  any  interpretation  of  it.  St. 
limanuel  Wilkinson,  on  his  side,  sat  getting  desperately  Bmhten;ha 
thougbther  the  prettiest  and  best-mannered  young  lady  he  hod  CTtt 
seen  ;  he  prolonged  his  visit  to  an  unconscionable  length  ;  but  mIm 
was  telling  the  two  ladies  all  his  plans  with  respect  to  his  imde^ 
properly,  how  he  should  build  a  mill,  and  make  the  fine  waterponj 
in  the  meadow  of  better  use  than  grazing  a  parcel  of  cat^, ' 
to  which  his  uncle  would  never  consent,  and  that  he  should  i 
likely  build  himself  a  handsome  house,  as  he  liked  the  thooght' 
residing  on  bis  own  property  now  that  he  was  a  landed  proj 
— Mrs.  PrisciUa  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  listened  reverentlv 
details,  which  would  make  them  oracles  to  the  whole  (own. 
length  Mrs.  Gertrude  ventured  to  inquire  what  he  had  done 
the  house  opposite  ;  they  felt  more  interest  in  what  ibeir 
neighbours  were  likely  to  be,  than  in  all  the  new  mills  ever  buih, 

"  Oh  ! "'  replied  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  nothing  could  have  bappeneil 
more  fortunately.  A  very  decent  woman,  one  who  has  seen  bettw 
days,  has  applied  to  me,  and  will  take  the  house  aa  it  stSlid>T 
fisturea  and  all.  She  wants  to  take  lodgers  ;  bo  if  you  ladies  cu> 
befriend  her  1  shall  take  it  as  a  compliment,  for  of  course  Uasig 
my  tenant,  1  wish  her  well.  She  comes  a  stranger  to  the  town; 
she  seems  a  very  inoffensive,  quiet  lady,  and  1  let  her  have  the 
house  a  bargain,  for  the  things  would  have  fetched  nothing  al  » 
sale." 

He  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  shook  hands  with  the  old  U 
and  promised  to  como  and  see  them  again.     As  he  passed  A 
he  stood  half  confused,  and  offered  his  hand,  which  she  Hi 
dare  to  refuse  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  gone  she  rushed  u 
wasbed  it,  and  then  deluged  it  with  £au  de  Cologiie,  to 
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tJie  shuddering  disgust  ehe  felt.  She  thought  of  Mr.  WilltiDsou 
with  a  species  of  fright  she  could  not  nccoUDt  for,  for  he  was 
iiothing  to  her,  though,  to  he  sure,  her  aunts  discussed  nothipg 
else  the  rest  of  the  day,  ejcept  Mr.  Wilkiuson  and  his  plana. 

Woets  passed  along,  and  the  roonotonous  life  Agnes  led  with 
her  aunts  received  no  break.  It  was  not  the  absence  of  visits  and 
gaiety  which  made  its  monotony,  but  the  entire  absence  of  all 
objects  worth  the  interest  of  a  rational  soul ;  nothing  to  gtjmulat^ 
the  intellect,  or  to  cultivate  the  affections.  Their  life  was  an  arid 
waste  ;  everybody  was  occupied  in  littlo  details  of  household 
inana5i'3'''o°-t ;  dross,  tittle-tattle,  the  narrow  course  of  their  personal 
interest  engrossed  them.  News, — -no  one  read  even  a  newspaper, 
eawept  the  "  County  Journal,"  and  then  no  one  (in  Agaes'  circle, 
at  letist)  dreamed  of  reading  even  the  abridged  and  diluted  accounts 
of  public  events  j  nothing  beyond  the  "local  intelligence,"  and 
the  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages.  They  were  all  highly- 
tVspectable  people,  who  would  have  been  shocked  to  death  at  any 
immorality,  and  have  excommunicated  any  expression  of  opinion 
showing  sympathy  or  tolerance  for  any  one  connoted  of  the 
smallest  sia  against  the  due  and  solemn  routine  of  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  to  which  they  were  dodicated,  as  horses  to  a  mill. 
They  had  no  internal  vitality  to  stimulate  the  torpor  of  their  souls, 
aai  therefore  greedily  sought,  by  observations  and  criticisms,  after 
every  word  and  action  of  their  neighbours,  to  keep  themselves 
mniiaed.  It  waslikedrinking  drams  on  small-beer; — very  temperate 
Stid  unstimulating  beverage,  amoimting  almost  to  teetotolism  ; — but 
then  they  could  not  get  anything  better  ;  so  noHiing  but  the  prin 
cipie  was  given  in,  and  they  could  only  understand  what  came  out 
ill  actions.  The  men  were  little  bettor  as  regarded  the  amount  of 
vitality  and  rational  worth  of  their  existence.  They  were  princi- 
pally country  gentlemen  on  a  genteel  competence,  and  professional 
moo  ;  for  there  were  no  manufactures  to  contaminate  Uje  gentility 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  an  agricultural  district.  They 
were  all  high  Tories,  and  talked  of  their  own  topics  amongst  them- 
Bctves  ;  the  women  never  joined,  and  there  was  an  entirely  different 
style  and  manner  when  they  for  a  few  moments  looked  away  from 
their  own  talk,  and  addressed  *'  the  ladies,"  There  was  a  subterra- 
neotu  feeling  of  contempt,  or  at  least  indiffereacc,  to  the  judgment 
and  opinions  of  women  ;  they  were  looked  on  as  something  alto- 
gether apart,  and  not  admitted  to  equality  of  intercourse.    Tliis  was- 

^■jBTOT  expressed  in  so  many  words,  but  it  was  afeelinw  t^wA^Wj-siA. 

^g  SO.  xsrii. — VOL.  r.  a 
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itaelf  in  n  thou-wnd  ways.  It  wok  a  refined  luid  nnKitinnilnd  mc 
kiuQ  of  tLe  Indian  wires,  who  maj  DOt  sit  at  tabic  with  the  m 
Tliey  were  very  rigid  in  tlieir  notions  of  what  is  proper  in  won 
aa  tii  coBTsc'Uiurk'il  nien  are,  whicb  also  marks  all  states  of  im^ 
feet  raeutal  cuUivaLJon.  Thej  anapeetcd  evil  on  the  sligfatest 
appeantni'P.  and  bnd  an  iostiDct  for  patttpg  a  coarse  eonstrwti 
on  the  most  seedless  actions ;  in  fsct,  the  belief  that  aU  worn 
WDuld  b«  bad  if  tbey  might,  seemed  branded  into  tbeir  sonb  t 
de^ly  to  come  out  in  teords  ;  it  only  tinged  everv  tbov^rt  a 
feeling  w)(h  regard  to  women,  who  were  held  by  tbem  oi  b  stata 
moral  serfdom.  This  it  was  that  lay  nt  the  root  of  tbed«d},  e 
inanity  of  the  women  ;  tlioir  apathy  to  all  tlint  vrag  high  oi 
generous.  No  wonder  their  human  nature  Btagnoted  in  9neh  : 
atmosphere,  and  was  nnablo  tu  animate  their  domestic  life  wi 

I  higher  and  worthier  sentbicnts. 
Women  are  alnnys  a  generation  behind  men  in  their  moctes 
thongUt  ;  and  the  men  it  is  who  must  begin  tu  hsTe  big 
noHer  aspirafions  for  women,  before  women  can  brcolt  thrao^ 
the  dull  tbiek  inili9erence  under  which  so  many  noble  and  driJM 
{acnltioB,  sitch  high-minded  derotedneU  and  singleness  of  h 
-  lie  crushed  down  i  03  it  ia,  they  act  and  re-aet  on  each  oliiar 
men  are  afraid  of  women  becoming  leas  agreeable,  less  naefti  I 
t\em — lost  they  should  become  less  relative  in  their  existtoM 
lead  their  own  lives  for  their  own  eonl's  sake,  and  not  with  aufi 
to  the  pleasure  and  taste  of  men  alone  ;  they  are  afraid  ti  An 
'being  too  strong,  and  therefore  tolerate  nothfi^  but  the  rdKc  1 
their  own  minds  afid  opinions,  reproduced  nnd  eiaggerated  ;  dw 
-get  nothini'_^*A  in  their  intereourse  with  women ;  it  is  bF«atkiB^ 
'  over  and  over  again  the  same  mental  atmosphere,  and  hiima»^i 
k^t  below  its  legitimate  leveh  So  long  as  women  ne&inA' 
their  light  through  the  refracting  medium  of  the  opinioW'  iH 
their  brothers,  and  lovers,  and  hosbands,  they  will  never  tfWih 
either  wisdom  or  insight,  and  they  will  seem  to  justify  the  *• 
temptuouB  speech  we  once  heard  Jrom  a  clever  man,  whiob  «n 
that  "  he  never  in  his  life  heard  a  woman  speak  sense  for  ftl 
minntes  out  of  her  own  head."  Clever  women  are  geaefl^ 
signal  failures— they  do  not  receive  what  they  are  told  WlR 
undigesting  meekness — they  have  too  much  activity  ia 
own  mind  for  that,  and  change  and  twist  what  instraction  laHftM 
their  lot,  into  very  fantastic  results — the  error  that  woricS'  <ftl 
mistake  dues  not  lie  on  the  surface  ;   ami  the  faculty  ta  e 
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tad  clcamcsB  lies  etill  deeper,  elbiI  has  never  yet  been 


^^Hlf  the  iem  of  female  a^iratioDa  were  ralaed,  if  they  w«re 
I  iBait«iI  to  be  noble  and  fearlcsa  in  heart,  they  would  be  every 
bit  as  respecUAle  oB  they  arc  now,  or  as  Dr.  Gregory  himselE 
could  desire  ;  for  what  is  "  respectability"  but  a  leaden  image  of 
the  pure  and  uoble  instinetiv,  wliiub  ougUt  to  have  their  dwelling- 
plaee  in  the  heart  of  man  ?  Aa  attempt  like  that  of  heathen 
•■wages  to  represent  by  their  mis-shapen  idol,  that  which  must 
<twell  like  fire  from  heaven  in  the  deep  heart  of  mau,  before  it 
«ati  sustain  a  human  soul  in  the  wearing  perilona  toil  of  life  ? 

The  stimulus  of  "  reapectabihty"  fails  in  the  passionate  emer- 
gence of  KEALITY.  What  a  mockery  is  an  appeal  to  tlie 
**  respectability  of  the  thing,"  made  to  uoe  who  is  standing 
(lU-ii  to  face  with  a  greiit  trial,  as  if  HEsrECTABlUTV  could  swallow 
Dp  TEUFTATION  !  No,  it  needs  a  mightier  deity  than  this  to  control 
mnd  direct  a  life. 

Bot  we  are  puttbg  the  morai.  of  our  story  in  the  middle, 
inetead  of  the  end — a  terrible  aolooism  in  the  established  etiquette 
of  auch  things !  A  digression  is  always  tempting  to  him  who 
makes  it ;  it  looks  like  a  sort  of  small  inspiration ;  one  follows  it 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  not  promised  in  the  programme. 
But  now  to  return  to  Agnes.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the 
kouse  had  been  painted  and  papered,  and  beautified  thi'ougbaat, 
tbe  new  tenant  arrived  and  took  possession.  She  was  a  qniet, 
meek  little  woman,  who  evidently  had,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  aur- 
utised,  ''seen  better  days,"  and  much  trouble  and  care  also. 
The  two  litdies  made  an  early  call  upon  her  ;  aunt  Gertmde  made 
iQftuy  bustling  and  patronising  offers  of  good-will  and  nasietanoe  ; 
Uro.  Priacilla  was  mildly  sententious,  and  they  both  returned 
iKKOe,  declaring  her  a  very  respectable  woman,  who  knew  her 
position,  and  whom  they  were  determined  to  notice.  Then  come 
ilw  wonder  and  the  question  asked  of  each  other  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  "Who  uwuW  bo  the  lodger?"  Time  solves  every  perplesity, 
if  he  be  only  left  alone  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  two  lodgers 
were  installeil  in  the  house  opposite — ono  was  a  little,  thin,  wiry 
oU  maid,  who  had  cume  to  the  town  to  give  lessons  in  painting  on 
TiJrM,  and  making  wax  flowers ;  she  had  the  front  parlour  and 
the  second  floor  bed-room.    In  the  drawing-room  was  a  young  man 

I  about  eij^ht-and-twenty  or  thirty.      What  he  came  for  nobody 
id  oKaetiy  tell ;  be  made  excursions  into  the  Qe\^W)s»iVaiA, 
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And  was  awajr  two  or  three  daya  togcllicr ;  he  painted  wi: 

ctJour  landscapos.  drew  plans,  read  books,  and  received  a  great, 

man^  letters  ;  lie  was  very  good-lookiDg^,  and  very  gentiemantj ' 

h'a  odilniBB.      Tbo  two  aunts  made  lus  fLCi^uaintancc  on  the  son 

I  day  ibat  they  went  over  to  view  the  display  of  wax  flower*  and 

I  pkinl«d  Tolvet  in  the  front  parlour:  and  bo  well  were  they  pleased, 

'  lliat  the  whole  party  wero  invited  over  to  tea  that  very  aftetnoanj 

in  something  mure   like   an   impulse  of  enthuaiaam   than   had 

deranjrod  the  steady  current  of  their  lives  fur  years.     The  aunbT' 

were  also  token  with  a  desire  to  be  ihe  first  who  had  a  bouquet  of 

i  tvAX  flowers  under  a  glass  shade  in  the  wtnilow  recess  of  tb«F' 

I  drawing-room,  and  also  to  havB  a  pair  of  ottomans  and  a  screen 

I  of  painted  velvet.     To  accomplish  such  dozzling  reaults,  it  -was 

I  decided  that  Agnes  should  go  over  and  take  lessons  in  tbesa- 

I  oc«nlt  arts.    Agues  was  thankful  for  anything  that  took  her  Bway< 

from  the  everlasting  sewing  that  went  on  every  day  from  nltuf 

o'clock  till  three,  and  attended  her  lessons  with  great  zeal.    Thf 

drowiog-room  lodger  often  came  down  to  have  a  chat.     He  leffl 

her  books  and  showed  his  drawings,  and  told  her  she  might ' 

»ny   she  liked   to  copy.     There  was  a  great  force  of  roi 

smoaldering  down  in  the  heart  of  Agues,  the  least  grain  of 

ment  thrown  in  would  have  brought  a  hundredfold  in  return 

the  drawing-room  lodger  did  not  throw  in  the  grain,  and 

heart  of  poor  Agnes  was  destined  to  lie  fallow.     Amongst  fl! 

woi'ka  she  brought  from  his  bookcase  a  volume  of  plays,  whiahdu 
was  obliged  to  read  by  stealth,  as  her  aunts  would  Qftt  hw 
tolerated  such  "perilous  rending,"  This  revived  all  her  ok 
longing  for  the  stage,  She  got  up  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night  i 
act  scenes  from  ••  Plzarro"  and  the  "  Castle  of  St.  Aldobrand.' 
She  built  castles  in  the  air,  of  which  she  was  the  heriune . 
dreamed  of  the  world,  nnd  all  the  shilling  gaieties  of  balh* 
theatres,  carriages,  and  elegant  dresses. 

In  tho  midst  of  all  thus,  Mr.  Emanuel  Wilkinson  came  to  \n 
I  the  foundation  of  his  mill ;  he  was  now  constantly  backwards  ttsi 
\  forwards,  and  spent  every  evening  with  the  two  old  ladies.     Agncar 
'  by  dint  of  dreaming  constantly  of  her  castles  and  her  novels,  con- 
tinued to  abstract  herself  pretty  much  from  all  that  was  going  W; 
hut  her  detestation  of  Mr.  Emanuel  had  not  in  the  least  eub^d«di 
and  it  must  be  confessed  nothing  could  he  more  unlike  the  heroes' 
and  angels  of  her  imagination, — she  had  not  the  least  idea  of  thU' 
,   Jm/iivssioa  she  had  made  on  the  tough  heart  of  tliat  worthy  muu 
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'  Hof  aatouisbment  was  extreme,  wliea  oue  morning  ns  she  was 
preparing  to  go  to  her  was-flower  Sessou,  Mrs.  Prlscilln,  with  a 
prim  amilo  of  eatisfnction  playing  round  her  mouth  in  spite  of 
herself,  Jesired  her  t«  remain  at  homo  as  she  Lad  something  to 
cbminuDicatQ  to  her.  Agnea  sat  dowu  in  placid  wonder ;  it  had 
been  so  long  sinee  she  had  heard  aoything  pleasant  or  amusing 
ihat  it  never  struck  her  to  hope.  Sirs.  Priseilla  hegan  in  a  clever 
«alai  tono.  "  Though  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  young 
women  should  hare  their  minds  filled  with  idle  notions  of  suitors 
and  marriage,  yet  when  a  girl  is  modest,  iTell-maunered  and 
pleasing  in  her  appearance,  it  is  not  surprising  if  she  attract  the 
notice  of  the  other  sex — it  is  a  thing  she  may  reasonably  look  for 
— and  it  is  the  liighest  and  most  gratifying  tribute  a  virtuous 
woman  can  receive,  and  she  is  doubly  fortunate,  when  her  admirer 
IB  a  man  of  sense  and  character,  one  able  to  confer  upoo.  her  a 
refpeclable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  For  a  girl  in  your 
unfortunate  family  circumstances,  the  protection  of  a  sensible 
worthy  man  is  more  than  usually  desirable ;  and  therefore  it  is 
v'lth  great  satisfaction  I  inform  you  that  Mr.  Emanuel  Wilkinson 
deeires  to  make  you  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  he  has  moat 
Iionourably  and  properly  communicated  iu  tho  firat  instance  with 
mj  sister,  and  we  both  join  in  our  best  approbation,  and  consider 
it  a  singularly  fortunate  event  for  you — of  course  you  liave  no 
finrolous  young-lady  objections  to  offer,  and  therefore  we  shall  give 
Mr.  Wilkinson  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  own  suit  to-morrow 
afternoon— I  make  no  doubt  you  will  receive  him  as  a  delicate- 
minded  female,  ought  to  do.  You  will  not  seem  too  much  elated 
by  the  ooraphment,  a  woman  must  always  keep  up  her  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex,  and  uot  allow  them  to  perceive  the 
interest  they  may  have  secured  within  her  bosom, — modest,  rotiiing, 
and  cold,  ought  to  be  the  bearing  of  a  yuuug  woman  iisteniug  to 
her  suitor." 

"Asnes,  child!  what  is  the  matter,"  smd  Mrs.  Gertrude; 
•■  are  you  ill?" 

'fSo,"  said  Agnes,  faintly  !  "but  Mr,  Wilkinson  is  m  veiy 
«glj." 

"  A  modest  and  truly  delicate-minded  woman  never  allows 
liersclf  an  expression  on  the  beauty  of  her  lover,"  replied 
Mrs.  Priseilla,  seat  emioualy  ■,  "and  beauty  is  a  very  frivolous 
thing  beside  the  sterling  and  respectable  (^ualilies  o^  \^x, 
U'ilkinsun." 


flul,"  Biud  Agnes,   dospcratdy,  "lio  is  vory  diwgreciiUc, 
afUtr  1   inarriLil  him   I  sliould   h<<   snro  to    noe  somclHidj 

I  I   cniild  Lin-B  likod  bett«r,  aud  tLett  I  could  never  1l«  htffj 

I  'Willi  him," 


"  Mj  dear  Agues,  let  me  nov 
I  agatii.  WliBt  would  auy  gentli 
I  "When  a  woman  is  married,  it 
I  any  unc  eUt'  in  tin 
would  c-ven  dreiun  of  doing  otjierwise,- 
I  and  depraved  turn  of  mind  if  such 
\  Itoad  for  one  moment.     She  would 


r  hove  Eucli  a  shucking  ^Mch 
nan  tUluk  nlu>  hail  lieard  yot  I 
\  her  duty  to  lo*e  lier  liinbuft 
world,  aod  no  English  nfaidei. 
je, — she  must  be  of  an  untw^^ 
m  idea  as  that  enteiriMl  n^ 
10  more   think    of  getlji 
^rod  of  her  hnsbond  than  of  her  o«n  father  or  brother." 

"  Yts,  bnt,"  said  Agnes,  "  one  ia  supposed  to  take  a  busbn 
from  choice,  and  your  relations  you  cannot  help  yourself  aba 
And  then,"  canclDdt>d  she  in  a  slightly  heroic  tone,  **I  do  n 

love  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  ncTer  can " 

"  I  don't  liliP  to  hear  your  head  mnning  on  love,"   said  J 
Oertmde.  "  none  hut  weak  silly  girls  talk  about  it.  and  above  iS, 
never  let  a  gentleman  hear  you — men  do  not  like  it — it  bidB 
forward  and  impudent." 

"Yes,"  chimed   in    Mrs.    Priscilla,    "and   let    me    ui&  JVtr 
although  you  may  not  believe  me  now,  that  bowerer  fao(  lent 
may  be  at  first,  it  all  goes  off  fast  enough,  and  at  the  eiul  ot  ti 
months  you  will  only  know  from  recollection  whether  ycm  uawf 
I      fur  love  or  not ;  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  ytmrehaKI 
L     be  made  with' prudence,  and  you  allow  yoimelf  to  be  guided  l] 
I     those  older  and  wiser  than  yourself." 
I        "  Etit  why  need  I  be  married  at  all !  "  said  Agnes. 
r         "  What  else  has  a  woman  to  look  forwards  to  I  should  like  K 
know?"  said  Mrs  Priscilla  sharply.     "A  poor  helploe 
creature  she  is,  when  loft  to  herself — like  a,  stray  eat  on  »  hi 
1     road — unless  she  hare  some  prudent,  sensible  men  to  tabti  fl 
I     of  her.      Very  few  women  have  your  aunt  Gertrude's  stredgdl  d 
I    mind  to  make  them  respectable  by  themselves." 
I        "  Yon  ought  to  be  vciy  grateful  that  such  an  opening 
I    for  you,"  said   aunt  Gertrude,   "  for  very   few  respectable  J 
I    would  like  to  marry  a  girl  whose  fiither  was  transported.     I  & 
I    mean  to  reproach  you  with  your  misfortune,  but  to  point  out  li 
I    you  how  desirable  it  is  that  you  should  not  throw  kway  M^ 
I   an    eligible    opportunity   for    making  yourself   rcspectabl*  n 
I  JndepenJeDt,  for    no  delicdte-miniei.  w'snia.tv  vnnild  wi*h  *8  I 
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iepeaSeot,  and  a  burden  to  her  friends ;  and  your  unfortunate 
position  will  bo  a  hindrance  to  you  eter  making  jour  own  wny, 
HoweTei-,  you  will  think  the  matter  orer,  and  come  to  your 
ionses  by  to-morr6w,  wliieh  will  be  time  enough  to  return  lui 
answer." 

Poor  Agaea  was  no  louger  in  a  condition  to  listen  to  aueh 
sensible  horangues.  She  was  sobbing  violently — she  only  heivi'd 
her  aunt's  permission  to  withdraw,  and  left  tlie  room,  and  tite 
kind-hearted  housenuiid  found  her  a  few  minutes  afterwards  in 
strong  hysterics. 

'■  Dear  heart,  Misa  Agnca,  don't  take  on  so  ;  you  will  bo  doing 
jourseif  a  mischief,"  said  tho  housemaid,  when  she  had  admi- 
niatered  such  restoratiTes  aa  first  suggested  themselves. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  "  cried  Agnes,  wringing 
her  hands  ;  "  I  wish  I  were  dead,  I  wish  I  had  never  been 
burn  I  Oh  why  did  my  mother  ever  leave  me  behind  hei'  ? 
How  cruel  sbe  was  to  leave  me  with  nobody  to  care  for  mo,  she 
little  knows ,'  " 

"  Dear  Miss  Agnes,  don't  talk  in  that  way,  but  just  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " — aud  slio  put  her  stout  arms  round  Agnes, 
anil  seemed  ready  to  cry  for  company  ;  only  that  tlie  prospect  of 
a  eecret  consoled  her.     Agnes  told  her  all  that  had  passed. 

"  Welt  to  be  sure  !  The  old  cats,  that  I  should  call  them  sol 
to  think  of  going  to  marry  such  a  pretty  young  lady  as  you  to 
aoeli  an  old  fright !  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  if  I 
■ere  you  Miss, — -just  stand  it  out,  they  can't  marry  you  against 
your  consent,  so  just  defy  them.  I  would  go  out  to  service  if  I 
were  you,  beiore  I  would  be  made  miserable  for  life,  though  I  was 
la  ride  in  m}'  coach  for  it." 

"  But  tJicy  will  turn  me  out  of  doors,"  said  Agnes,  pitifully. 

•'  Never  mind,  let  them  if  they  dare  ;  aU  the  town  would  cry 
shame,  and  if  they  m.arry  you  they  wont  bear  it  for  you— *ake  my 
adviooi  and  juat  stand  it  out,  and  if  they  ore  stiif,  show  that  you 
can  be  stout." 

The  step  of  Mrs.  PrisoiUa  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  her 
■Uy  made  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  Agnes  to  encounter  1h&  fresh 
TIMS  of  her  aunt's  wisdom.  At  the  sight  of  her,  Agnos  became 
to  much  agitated  and  excited,  that  Mrs.  Priscilla  was  obliged  to 
sns[)cnd  lier  remonstrance,  and  ring  the  bell  for  the  housemaid  to 
un^sB  her  aud  lay  her  in  bed.  A  few  drops  of  laudanum  were 
adtninisiered  to  compose  her,  and  she  was  left  to\iet?*\5.. 


I 
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The  ue.\t  ilny,  AgnL's  found  herself  in  deep  disgrace,  uid  far 
days  nnU  wpeks  uvfry  dpotiea  of  tjfraiiiiy  and  punishment  vera 
eraplnjeci  to  t'ounuer  lier  ■'ridiuuluus  obBtinacy '"  as  they  calkd 
it !  lier  nunt  Mrs.  Maitland  wrote  letters  full  of  the  moat  drying 
wisdom,  extolling  Mr.  Emanuel  WUkinaou  to  the  sk'uts,  anl 
«ntreating  her  "aweot  niece"  to  recollect  the  disgrace  of  her 
father,  anil  not  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  uf  settling  herself; 
and  restoring  the  credit  of  the  family. 

Letters  camo  from  bcr  cousins,  eloquent  on  the  "  sdvunAgn 
of  making  a  good  match,"  and  assuring  her  that  she  was  tha 
most  lucky  girl  in  the  world  ;  but  not  a  creature  spoke  to  Iierrf 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  would  be  entailed  on  hetz  dW 
respect  for  thote  was  supposed  to  follow  naturally  and  of  itself  01 
the  wake  of  euch  a  "respectable  connection,"  and  to  be  ikl 
legitimate  consequence  of  her  "reapeotalile  family  education." 
Nothing  was  dwelt  upon,  eseept  that  she  would  have  a  "  hi 
of  her  own,"  that  her  husband  would  be  rich,  and  would  fa 
ererything  she  could  nish  for,  and  that  she  could  hav 
able  objection  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  worthy,  respectable,  si 
man.  who  was  doing  her  an  honour  hy  being  attacked  te-tRTi 
Agnes  resisted  obstinately  for  a  while,  hut  the  daily  WOTiy  V^ 
the  continual  dropping  of  sentences  of  worldly  prudence,  ifal 
absence  of  any  one  to  sympathise  with  her,  the  dull  vtstu  I 
years  of  a  whole  life  spent  with  relativcE  who  watiled  to  getlU 
of  her.  the  petty  tormenting  which  was  immercifuUj  eieroin 
towards  her,  all  conspired  to  break  her  spirit  and  make  ha 
desirous  to  get  anywhere  to  bo  away.  She  was  once  or  twio 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wilkinaon,  whoa 
her  aunts  insisted  uiion  her  treating  with  civility,  brought  b>d 
her  intolerable  loathing,  and  reinforced  her  resolution. 

One  morning  her  nunt  Gertrude,  who  waa  reading  the  tmt 
paper,  found  au  advertisement  for  a  teacher  in  a  Yorkdui 
eohool:  she  seemed  struck  with  a  bright  idea.  Laying  dowa  tfe 
paper,  she  said,  turning  to  Agnes,  in  a  persecuting  tone^  n 
with  an  accent  of  suppressed  displeosiu'e  (although  coascioua  0)1 
it  was  perfectly  allowable);  "  Now  Agnes,  my  sister  and  niywd 
cannot  put  up  with  all  this  any  longer  :  our  lives  are  nudl 
miserable  by  your  sullenness  and  obstinacy  ;  if  you  perust  il 
being  blind  to  your  own  advantage,  which  is  all  we  have  in  rie*! 
you  must  take  your  own  way.  You  cannot  blame  us.  Thit  il 
the  hat  time  we  shall  speak  of  il ;    aonie  consideration  is  due  K 
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Mr.  WilkiQaoii,  take  till  to-n 
If  jou  refuse  him,  then  we  mi 
juix  a.  respectable  situation  in 
for  a  teacher,  and  in  that  cat 
msy  retire  to  your  c 
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jrrow  to  consider  what  you  will  do. 

it  take  some  stepa  towards  gt'ttiiig 

\,  school :  here  is  au  advertisement 
you  shall  apply  for  it.     Now  you 

,"     Agnes  slowly  and  eadiy  with- 
in about  an  hour,  her  aunt  Gertrude  came  quickly  into 
ber,  with  a  small  packet  in  her  hajid, 

"  Sec,  Agues,"  said  she,  in  a  more  gaod-natnred  tone  than  ehe 
had  used  for  weeks  j  "  surely  you  nro  ruining  the  best  prospects 
a  girl  in  your  position  ever  hod,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  whim  : 
look  here,  what  Mr,  Wilkinson  desires  our  pennission  to  pre- 
sent to  you.  His  aunt's  set  of  pearls  and  garnets  all  uetrly 
set,  and  looking  fit  for  a  countess  ;  and  this  letter,  too,  so  kind 
and  proper." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  had  for  once  showti  his  tact.  Ho  had  stayed 
away  himself,  and  written  a  kind  letter,  hoping  she  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  It  did  the  businees.  The  ne\t  morn- 
ing Agnes  wrote  under  the  inspcotjuu  of  her  aunts  a  distinct  ac- 
coptance  of  his  proposals. 

Every  body  now  seemed  lo  vie  who  should  make  the  moat  of 
Agoes,  and  show  her  the  most  attention.  She  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  to  have  a  house  and  carriage  of  her  own.  Her  aunt 
Maitland  wrote  that  she  must  be  married  from  their  house,  as 
^ey  lived  in  better  stylo  than  Mrs.  Priscilla  and  aunt  Gertrude. 
who  were  also  invited  to  the  weddiug.  Mr.  Maitland  presented 
her  with  a  hundred  pounds^or  her  outfit ;  every  body  was  de- 
lighted ;  and  in  the  unwonted  excitement  of  being  made  much  of, 
and  the  pleasure  of  buying  new  dresses,  Agnea  grew  half  recon- 
ciled to  the  step  she  was  taking,  when  Mr,  Wilkinson  was  out  of 
the  way.  The  day  came  at  last—there  was  no  drawing  hack. 
Agnes  was  marhied,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  Wilkinson 
drove  ofi'  in  a  handsome  chariot  and  four,  with  p 


jackets.     They  were  to  go  to  Londo: 

loaded  with  commissions  for  her  cousi 

Hero  we  will  take  leave  of  our  here 

a  a  highly  respectable  positii 

of  our  readers  may  think 

t  nothing,    and   that  Agnes 


)  made  a  great  fuss 
^ory   fortunate   young 


ID,  to  have  found  a  steady,   respectable,   wealthy  man  to 
Is  there  then  iiothing  real  in  lifp,  oscopl  a  worldly 
n  and  the  material  advautagea  of  a  grtini  ViOM&ft,  t^ViaKwli. 
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funiitui'e,  plenty  of  mnnry  ?  Arc  they  of  audi  overwhelming  iB)> 
parlBDC?  ihu  they  dfKrf>e  a  yoiing  girl  afaould  eell  horstlf  it 
money,  body  and  soul  ?  That  ehe  should  for  uoket  comgent  IB, 
fill  a  positiun  that  enta'ds  dimes  and  reiiponsibilitieB,  vrfaich  oodiia^ 
Ijot  the  most  entire  ami  perfect  love  can  enable  har  to  diseiargel 
Do  tlioy  dtferve  that  a  woman  should  sweet  to  a  lib  to  obtMS 
thorn.  Olid  by  one  compri-liciisive  act  devote  the  rcmainiler  «f  het. 
days  h>  the  infemal  goila  ?  Da  they  deserve  that  a  woman  diouU; 
brand  on  her  iniuoat  soul  the  burning  sliame  of  Eimolutiiig.  E 
HOXEr,  that  holy,  passionate  love,  which  fuses  two  human  bearO; 
t«D|ether,  and  of  two  separote  enstcneos  makes  but  one  ?  Ti 
alt  this  a  woman  dueb  who  marries  without  Ioto,  for  tiie  aake  i 
obtalaing  a  worldly  position.  She  who  doeB  this  thinv,  nwy  | 
to  church  in  all  the  splendour  of  Brussels  lace,  and  oraogeftm) 

I   — may  hate  a  dozen  bridegniaids,  aud  the  sanelJon  of  brideed 

I  and  a  special  tieenac,  but  she  still  uelh  herself,  iu  the  eouM 
most  absolute  senee  of  the  term  :  she  mahee  a,  hetler  hargd 
than  the  poor  wrel^h  who  stands  in  the  street  at  night — the  Ii 
guarantees  its  fulfilment,  and  society  agrees  to  sanction  it ; — b 
the  deep,  burning  degradation  of  the  liEALITY  is  the  same  in  M 
What  is  the  rai^c  that  can  be  ejqiected  to  arise  from  Boch  aril 
riagCB  as  these  i  How  onn  the  chilelrfn  be  noble,  high^min^ 
iiAS-UKE,  when  the  motJier  has  erashcd  down  all  the  deep  jm 
sionate  insliacts  of  licr  heart,  and  endeil  by  dishelitTing  fhsm  ? 
If,  in  the  case  of  Agues,  wq  could  look  forwards,  vie  AtnMm 
the  palsy  of  worldliness  benumbing  all  t^e  warm  spontaDWMB  ii 
pvlses  of  her  youth — her  liveliness  and  giddiness  giringplswsd 
to  hardness  and  selfishness  ;  her  life's  aim  and  object,  hM|Hlffil 

I   gether  the gloriesof upholstery — giving dinner-partJes,  andkiMj  ' 
up  her  oonsequeneo  in  the  neighbourhood— the  leprosy  of  inl 

*  vulgarity  valuing  only  that  which  ia  seen,  killing  all  the  refinei 
and  delicacy  that  is  indigenous  to  youth.  Then  the  intense  a 
which  follows,  and  like  a  vampyro  feeds  on  the  very  life ;  Sttt 
all  has  centred  in  self. — and  SELF  alone  has  no  sufiieing  vita&tf,^ 
a  thickened  lifo-in-dcath  is  all  that  is  left,  unless  she  suecmna't 
terrible  stimulants  !  This  is  not  an  overcharged  statement.  B 
woraan  sacrificed  only  hfreelf,  it  would  be  most  jnteoHS ;  hot 

I  worldly  marriage  ia  emphatically  one  of  those  oases  in  ivhifili  (I 

L  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the  children. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

P  You  (litlu't  call  ?  "  said  llrs.  Dawa  ;  anil  Crosabone  looted  a 
^  "  Tho  gentleman's  gone  np-ataira, "  aJdud  tLe 

itBtnoved  woman  ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  face  or  worila  of  tyrannic 
moQ  to  shake  her.  "Well,  I  only  aay  what  I  said  when  jou 
brought  her  here — I  tnow  what  I  know,'' 

■'  To  the  devil  with  you,  and  all  your  knowledge  at  your  back  !" 
cried  Crosabone,  and  he  jumped  from  his  scat,  and  strode  towards 
llie  door.  Tliere  be  paused  ;  and  from  his  lipa  dropt  that  mantta, 
of  life,  good  counBcl,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Mother  Sulphurtongue  ; 
let  me  advise  you  neither  to  see  nor  hear.— At  youi'  age,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  not  to  be  blind  and  ticnf  too.'' 
And  Crosshoce  quitted  the  house,  aud  atrolling  duwu  tlio  lanCt 
toroed  Into  a  little  wood  ;  possibly  to  think  of  the  reward  awaiting 
him  :  posaibly  to  add  to  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  herbs.  As 
for  Mrs.  Daws,  she  looked  full  of  .slumbering  destruction  ;  and 
with  a  passing  smile  of  oouscious  uiiachief,  she  betook  herself  to 
household  affairs,  calmly,  patiently  awaiting  her  time.  She 
wotdd  waah  up  the  breakfast-things,  and  well  coutemplato  her 
measures. 

We  left  St.  James  upon  the  stairs.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
CJIaiissa's  ehamber-door.  Determined  npon  making  the  amplest 
atouemeut  within  his  power,  he  bad  resolved  to  restore  the  ladj  to 
her  injured  husband.  Tea ;  ho  would  himself  lead  ber  back  to 
Mr.  Snipeton'a  homo  ;  and,  confessing  the  part  that  his  weakness 
hoA  conacnled  to  in  the  plot  which,  whilst  unacted,  seemed  of  such 
G^t  account, — beg  tho  good  man's  pardon  ;  and  pledging  his 
neUe  word  never  again  to  offend,  would  cure  himself  of  the  uulaw- 
Fid  pBSHion  by  foreign  travel ;  or  he  would  try  to  fall  in  love  with 
another.  At  ail  events,  he  was  determined  to  make  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  would  crown  bimselt  the  conr[Ueror  of  his  own  passioua. 
»,ljVfcttt  *  'i'e,  base,  inconceivable  scoundrel  was  that  dirt-ealing 
'  Continnisi  from  page  1 1,  Vol,  V. 
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ii|)otliec(irj :  hotr  atrociuus  was  the  part  lie  had  )i1a;r^  ;    lioi 
degradiug  the  associutiou  of  a  luoment  with  him  ;  anil  then,  hot 
satiafoctoi'y.  how  truly  cunobUng  to  confess  a  fault,  the  confetsiaa 
coupled  with  a  determination  of  futuro  amendment.     And  &eu 
Toried  thoughia  possessed  young  St.  Jumt^,  as  pausini;,  with  iht 
key  in  his  hand,  he  was  about  to  open  the  door:   he  lislenedt 
wai  eilout.     Well,  there  was  nothiDg  strange  in  that.     Again. 
he  listened :  No,  she  was  not  sobbuig — there  was  no  sonnd  of  pieL 
Perhaps  she  was  fast  asleep.     Thure  was  an  air  of  peocefulneu— 
vf  TCpuse — in  all  things,  that  even  confused  liim.  Aftor  all,  lie  Iiid' 
possibly  wronged  the  apothecary  :.  the  man  had  been  a  little  ovi 
sealoua  ;  nothiug  more.    Still,  all  wassilent.    He  lisicncd :  yes ; 
thought — or  then  tried  to  think — that  be  beard  a  low  breatbuig, . 
of  deep  slumber.     Grief  never  slept  so  soundly — a  torn  heart 
not  BO  suddenly  to  rest,    It  was  plain,  ho  tiad  been  too  precipiUtsr' 
that  is,  in  his  detonnination  to  restore  the  woman  to  her  liwAaoiL 
She  might,  in  her  beart,  despise  him  for  his  ptisiUanimity,    In 
heart,  aha  might  rejoice  at  the  violence  that  supplied  her  own 
of  courage  by  bearing  her  away.     And  then,  what  a  jest  woold 
he  for  the  world — for  bis  world^sbould  he  think  to  play  " 
moralist,    lie  might  be  nicknamed  Soipio  for  life.    Still  there 
no  sound  ;  none,  save  that  of  lowest  breathing.    What  a  si 
he  bad  nearly  shown  himself !     There  could  he  no  doubt  tbit 
woman  loved  htm  ;  and,  the  step  taken,  was  prDfoiindlj  hftpiiy 
her   deliverance.      Placing  the   key  in  his  pocket,    Sb  Jai 
descended  the  stairs  to  have  some  further  talk  with  the  w 
cary  ;  the  ill-used  man  who  had  suffered  in  tbc  hard  judgmeoli 
his  noble  friend.  Now,  whilst  St,  James,  following  Crosshoao.f  * 
counsel  of  that  wise,  worldly  man,  we  will  return  to  the  Ilonoti 
Member  for  Liquorisli  ;  all  the  time  tremendously  indignant 
the  violence  oSered  to  Snipeton's  household  goda,  aud  resolved, 
the  cost  of  any  exertion  or  peril,  to  revenge  it. 

Mr.  Capstick  left  Snipeton  late  in  the  evening,  liaving  oi 
fi-om  him  a  promise  that  he  would  attend  a  council  to  be  hi 
the  senator  s  lodgings,  in  Long  Acre,  early  next  moming,  *^ 
no  news  be  obtained  of  the  fuji^tive  ere  then.     In  the  RieEUil 
Capstick,  advised  by  Bright  Jem,  had  summoned  Jerry 
tbatmeekcst  of  human  bloodhounds,  to  assist  them.    Lateai 
Mr.  Whistle  had  been  possessed  of  all  the  circumstances, 
upon,  be  bad  played  with  liis  wotch-ehnin.  and  observed — • 
sort  of  caper,  you   know,  "Mv.  t;o.\\a^\.A,  Is  very  often  »  put- 
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IhiDg  ;  very  often,  indeed.  And  I  must  say  it,  the  eridence  is  all 
against  the  'oman>     Yes,  I  must  say  it,  against  the  'oman," 

"  Bat  yon  have  heard  that  the  yoaijg  man  says  she  was  carried 
off,"  saiil  Capstick.     "  He'll  swear  to  it." 

"  Nn  douht  on  it,  so  far  aa  ho  could  see  ;  very  honest  young 
roan.  Uiat ;  1  hope,  too,  ho  '11  talce  care  of  himself.  Still,  it's 
agaiDst  the  'oman,  and  it's  my  'pinion,  any  jnry  would  so  find 
it.  Why,  hlesa  my  heart,  Mr,  Capstick,  and  have  they  sent  yoii 
to  Parliament,  and  saving  your  presence,  do  you  know  no  more 
of  life  than  that  ?  Why,  look  you  here.  The  young  'oman, 
they  say,  is  like  a  fuU-blown  rose,  and  the  old  man's  as  wrinkled 
as  a  prune;  there's  a  youn|;  nobleman,  too,  in  the  case,  and — 
well,  well ;  depend  upon  it,  if  we  find  her  out — and  1  'm  safe  to 
do  that,  or  my  name's  not  Whistle — she'll  not  thank  ua  for  our 
pains,  I  'm  hound  for  it."     And  Whistio  went  hia  way. 

Now,  Capstick,  though  he  would  not  confess  it  to  himself,  was 
nereriheless  shaken  in  his  faitli  by  the  officer — he  spoke  with 
such  a  weight  of  oificial  experience,  "  Jora,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it ;  Mr.  Whistle  baa  seen  so  much  of  the  black  of  life, 
poor  man,  he  yan't  believe  in  any  white  at  all — eh,  Jem?-" 

"  He  has  seen  a  good  deal,  air ;  good  deal.  Wonder  he  doesn't 
look  <juito  worn  out,  and  quito  wicked,"  said  Jem.  "For  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  though  wickedness  and  misery  ain't  catching, 
to  look  at  'em,  nevertheless  they  do  seem  to  leave  a  shadow  in  a 
man's  face;  a  something  that's  apart  on  'em.  I  know  now, 
vrlien  I  "vo  been  digging  among  the  Howers — ha  !  I  wonder  who'a 
looking  at  thorn  precious  carnations,  now  ; — I  've  always  folt  as 
if  1  'd  got  some  of  their  brightness  about  me.  A  man  that  looks 
upon  tulips,  and  roses,  and  flowers  of  all  sorts  all  his  life, — why, 
it 's  quite  plain,  he  catches  their  good  looks  as  I  may  say  ;  for 
•  tkai  'e  the  beauty  of  flowers,  they  always  look  happy  and  good- 
tempered  ;  bita  of  innocence  that  almost  seem  to  make  us  inno- 
CGDt  while  wo  stare  at  'em." 

"  This  is  not  a  time  to  talk  of  such  trumpery,  Jem,"  said  Cap- 
stick — and  Jem  winced  at  the  contemptuous  word,  which,  to  say 
tbo  truth,  came  from  tha  throat,  and  not  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 
"  My  opinion  is  that  Mrs.  Snipeton  baa  been  carried  off  by  ruffian 
nolenoe.  I  hope  1  don't  think  too  well  of  anybody — I  trust  not — 
1  ncTcr  did  in  all  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to  begin  now  ;  but  I 
j[y"  believe  her  to  be  a  guiltleee,  iU-used  gentilewotuan.    Aiul 
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tlicn  tlia  KMUi  iTOB  knocked  dowu  in  Lor  dvteace — anil,  hy  tho  wnjj 
'     OS  going  to  speak  to  vou  aboat  ttui  young  maa."' 
*  Ve9.  sir,  to  be  sure :   be  'a  now  eeBrehiiig  all 
'Ill's  he  '11  £nJ  Us  mlstr«s9.  if  be  di««  fur  it.     A 
youn^  fcllov  tliat,  air !  "    suid  Jeiu.     "  Uas  it  all  in  ha  itee, 
linan'i  be  ?  " 

"  Wby,  to  say  the  troth.  1  think  he  has  ;  that  is,  be  k)^tau 
lionost.  People  who  'tc<  to  much  of  it  in  their  faces,  people  v\u 
sotnehow  mske  a  show  window  of  their  countcoanee — weU.aonwboT, 
I  iiBtriwt  'em.  Wiicre  does  he  come  iirom  ?  Wio  wcm  \m 
parents  ?  Ush  he  got  a  chai-ueter,  and  did  the  parson  of  tb 
parish  sign  it  ?  If  hi-  hasn't,  I  don't  believe  in  him.  The  bctii, 
e  been  too  enay  all  my  life  ;  aaid  will  never  tako  &  Joaa't 
ohnrftcter  again  if  it  isn't  written  in  a  good  bold  haud,  aad  pf^ 
porly  autbonlientcd.  Who  is  be  ?  Ever  since  he  eaUed  '  '  ' 
Tub — well,  those  bees  bare  a,  nice  time  of  it,  thej 
tb«y  hav'n't  to  go  down  to  the  house — erer  aince  tben,'be'B 
Sitting  about  mo,  as  if  he  was  some  mjatcrious  puzzle  o£  % 
bond  that — wliy,  Jem,  what  are  j-ou  looking  so  hard  at  "  "' 
the  matter,  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  must  BOy  it ;  thougii  you  ore  &  menihCT  of  Pi 
ment — Heaven  help  you  in  all  yoiir  miafortinioB,  say  I — yon " 
grown  the  wiser  on  that  seeount.     Dont  you  remember 
little  piece  of  a  dirt  uf  a  boy  called  St.  Giles  ?  " 

"Certainly;  one  of  the  things  raised  to  be  hanged;  one 
little  rascalities  of  life  reared  up  that  respectable  folks  may 
all  the  more  respectable ;  one  trf'  the  shades  of  the  fine  jnt 
Kfe.  bringing  out  the  bright  colours  all  the  stronger, 
pity  they  didn't  hang  him.  Mercy 's  a  bungling  virtue, 
Jem  ;  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  does  just  as  much  luu'ni  m 
chief  itself.  Well,  what  of  St.  Giles?  "  cried  Capstick,  ijuito  n.4 
by  hia  burst  of  cynitnsm — qnite  refreshed  with  hie  own  Tine; 

"  Why,  you  know  he  was  transported  for  life.     A  long 
that,  sir,  for  fourteen  to  look  for'ard  to,"  said  Jem. 

"  Pooh,  pooh ;  he  went  to  a  fine  place,  Jem  ;  Botan 
hrvely  climate  ;  aii  crops  of  peas  in  a  year  ;  pine-app]< 
panny ;  and  cockatoos  so  plenty,  they  put  'em  in  ]-■"-  =- 
pigeons.     St.  Giles — he  !^he !  a  great  man  now. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  hunts  kangaroos  with   fox-houndlf  ■ 
drires  a  coacfa-aud-four." 
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with  JUiy  chance  of  that,  I  shoidd  saj  he'd  never  come 
"  Baid  Jem.  very  gravely. 

again  !     Why,  Mr.  Aniseed,  are  you  ignorant  of  the 
T  coantry  ?  "  cried  CnpstJck,  his  eye  twinkhng. 

*■  I  am,"  cried  Jem  ;  "  and  when  1  know  what  a  lot  of  wicked- 
ness is  in  some  of  'em,  I  can't  say  that  1  'm  not  glad  1  don't  know 
any  more ;  saving  your  preaence,  agin,  a3  a  member  of  Parlia- 
Hleot.  and  a  maker  of  the  same." 

"  Wcl!,  then,  yon  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  if  St.  Giles  was 
to  put  his  foot  in  merry  England,  they  'd  Lang  him  for  the  imper- 
titience  '.  Are  you  aware  of  that  interestiag  fact,  Mr.  Aniseed  ?  " 
cried  Capstiek. 

"  Why,  without  any  conceit,  I  shonld  hope  I  did  know  that 
Dtucb.  But  you  see,  sir,  love  of  conntry  is  strong  ;  though  I  don't 
Itnovr  why  it  should  be,"  said  Jem, 

"  Nor  I.  But  3  man's  love  for  his  country  is  very  often  like  a 
wmnnn's  love  for  Ler  husband  ;  the  worse  the  treatment,  the  deeper 
ttie  affection.  To  be  sure,  we  're  all  of  one  family — all  men  ;  and 
(hit,  I  suppose,  is  why  we  qunrre!  and  go  to  war  ao  often.  And 
a  droll  family  we  are,  ton,  Jem.  I  declare,  Jem,  when  I  some- 
times  sit  and  look  at  that  globe — for  sinee  I  was  made  a  momber. 
of  course  1  could  do  no  other  than  buy  a  couple,  one  for  the  earth 
■nd  one  for  the  stars ;  in  case  anything  should  come  up  about 
boimdarieB  of  ^ — ■" 

•*  Of  what  ?     The  stars  ?  "  cried  Jem. 

"  So  ;  not  of  the  stars.  And — though  I  would'nt  answer  fur 
anytlung  an  Act  of  Parliament  couldn't  meddle  with — when  I  ait 
and  look  at  the  globe,  I  do  think  that  the  family  of  man,  as  we 
mdl  ourselves — -even  while  we're  grinding  swords  to  cut  some  of 
the  family's  throats — the  family  is,  after  all,  a  droll  lot.  I  often 
io  pity  my  milUons  of  brothers.  When  I  'm  in  bed,  I  think  there  's 
my  brother  in  Greenland  going  to  turn  out  in  the  snow,  to  cntcli 
B  seal  for  dinner  ;  and  there 's  my  bi'otbor  in  Kaffirland  making- 
bimself  a  very  handsome  sasb  of  sheep's  entrails  ;  and  there 's  my 
luotlier  in  India  laying  down  his  body  for  wheels  to  roll  him  into 
paete  :  and  another  Oriental  brother  standing  upon  one  leg  for 
twenty  years,  that  he  may  pass  to  Brama  as  a  cock  passes  to 
•Isop ;  and  there  ore  thousands  of  other  brothers  notching, 
vntting,  tattooing  fraternal  flesh  in  all  Bha])eB  and  all  patterns  ;  and 
ttiere  is  another  brother  od  the  banks  of  the  Boaphorus  going 


Iiumc  from  tlie  purchase  uF  a  fiftieth  wife,  thinking  n 
hoi'gniii  tlian  if  liu  Imil  houglit  a  tame  rabbit  i  and  theu  there  m 
crowds  of  other  gluttonous  brothers  dancing  round  n  brother  tJttM 
to  a  stake,  ere  he  shall  he  ronstsd — dancing  round  him,  and,  wi^T 
epicurean  eyes,  antlcipadng  the  tit-bita  of  the  living  animal ;  W 
ihere  is  another  brother  dying,  with  a  cow 'a  tail  in  hie  hand,  ai 
though  that  tufty  queue  tied  heaven  to  earth,  and  lie  could  cUmb  tt 
hlise  upon  it ;  and  there  arc  niiUionsof  brothers  playiug  such  tricblr 
ftnd,  vrhat  is  worsei  permitting  such  tricks  to  he  played  upouthtli^ 
that  sometimes,  Jem,  I  do  feel  ashamed  of  the  family.  I  Ao. 
And  then  I  have  wished  myself — since  I  have  a  habit  of  voliiti^ 
upon  two  legs,  and  any  other  mode  of  progreaa  would  be  incouvfr 
nient — I  have  wished  myself,  Jem,  an  old,  grave,  patriireliil 
baboon,  deeply  buried  in  somo  forest;  some  thick,  imperrtoui,, 
ahiding'piuce^Bomc  green  garrison,  made  uuapproaclutbk  hji 
spikes  and  thorns,  and  matted  canes  and  reeds,  and  all  'W 
armoury  that  Nature  grows,  to  guard  her  soUtudes.  Yes,  Jcmf: 
sometimes  when  I  have  been  out  of  humour  with  my  family— ^fart 
most  quarrelsome  biped  lot^I  have  wished  myself,  as  I  say,  49 
old  baboon." 

"  Well,  I  never  did  that.  Cut  I  do  recollect  this,"  Gaid  Ji 
"  Once,  when  1  was  a  little  hoy,  and  had  been  licked  for  diiiM- 
nothing,  hut  saying  I  was  hungry,  am)  standing  to  it,^-once  I  iuL 
wish  myself  a  monkey,  at  a,  parlour  window  in  a,  square,  eatht 
cherries  like  any  Christian,  though  at  the  time  they  couldn'thft  j 
been  less  than  a  shilling  o-pound.  I  did  wish  that,  and  thongkljM^ 
very  wicked  afterwards  ;  but  I  never  did,  in  luy  proper  sanqff 
wish  myself  a  hnhuon,  straddling  about  with  a.  young  t^ce  ficj 
walking-stick,  like  I've  seen 'em  in  the  picture-books.  ^ 
did  wish  that." 

"  That  oidy  shows  you  want  ambition,  Jem.     But  to  returo  li 
our  love  of  country,  Jem,  and  young  St.  Giles." 

"  Well,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is  this.     Suppose  he  was  here-^J 
what  would  you  do  ?  "  asked  Jom. 

•'  Do  !     As  a  law-maker,  respect  (he  laws.     C 
creant,  of  course,"  said  Capstick. 

"  You  couldn't  do  it,  sir  ;  no,  you  couldn't  do  it,"  cried  i 
with  emphasis  ;  and  Capstick,  though  he  tried  to  look  astog 
at  the  contradiction,  cared  not,  it  was  plain,  to  pursue  the  argu 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  WTiistlo  made  his  appeonwoe  ^ 


CftpBtick's  lodgings  ;  aud  Mr.  Whistle  was  so  calm,  ao  self-poB- 
SKBSod,  apparently  bo  content  witL.  liimaelf  and  all  the  wgrld  about 
Kim,  that  it  was  clear  he  had  passed  the  last  night  in  n  manner 
most  profitable  to  the  ends  of  justice.  With  the  eustoniai-j  flower 
in  bis  mouth,  he  still  hummed  a  tune,  still  played  with  his  watch- 
ch&In.  He  seemed  perfectly  happy  ;  his  heart  was  warmed  with 
a  great  secret. 

•'  Well,  Mr.  Whistle,  about  tliis  roost  unfortunate  lady,"  said 
Capstict.     "  Any  news  ?  " 

••  News  !  To  be  sure.  She  'a  all  right,"  cried  Whistle. 
•  "Right!"  echoed  Cupatick.  "Carried  off — torn  away  from 
hor  husband — and  all  right  ?  Mr.  Whistle  !  " 
-  "This  is  rather  a  serious  business;  not  at  all  a  common  matter, 
Mr-  Capstick,  A  veij  nice  and  delieato  afi'aii'.  1  can  tell  you  : 
and  for  this  reason" — said  Whistle,  with  his  finger  at  his  nose, 
"  there  's  nobility  in  it," 

"Nobility!  That  makes  it  mere  atrocious,"  cried  Capstick. 
"  Tliftt  nobility  should  violate  the  laws — " 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  ohsorred  Mr.  Whistle  !  "as  they're 
born  to  make  'era,  perhaps  they  think  they've  the  best  right  to  do 
irhM  tlicy  like  with  'em.  Ilowaomever,  it  will  he  a  diffitult  job  ; 
n  rery  dilficidt  job,"  and  Whistle  shook  his  head. 

"  I  can't  see  it.  You  say — -at  least  I  undei'stand  as  much — 
tbst  you  have  got  good  scent  of  the  runaway," 
'  ■'  Scent  1  What  did  I  come  into  the  world  for  ?  I  was  made  on 
purpose  for  the  work,  In  course  I  hayo  ;  before  I  went  into  my 
ah^ctE  last  night,  I  could  almost  have  sworn  where  to  put  my 
hand  upon  'eni,  and  afore  I  got  up  this  momiug,  1  was  moral 
eertiun  of  it ;  and  it 's  turned  out  as  I  thought ;  in  course,  as  I 
thought." 

■  "  Well,  then,  Mr.  Whistle,"  cried  Ofipstiok,  "there's  uo  time 
to  he  lost." — 

"  We've  the  day  before  us,''  answered  the  officer  ;  "  and  we 
inusn't  spoil  it  by  too  much  hurry,  you  see." 

But  here  Mr.  Whistle  was  interrupted  by  the  announced  arrival 
of  Mr.  Snipeton's  servant ;  and  St.  Giles,  pale  and  haggard,  pre- 
Mnicd  himself,  Ue  winced,  and  the  colour  flew  to  his  cheek  as 
lie  saw  the  officer,  who — etill  cliewiug  the  flower-stalk — looked 
eUinly,  nay  kindly,  upon  the  returned  transport. 

'  Well,  young  man,"  said  Whistle,  "  and  what  newa  do  you 
nngV" 
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■'  None  at  all,  sir  :  nnoe.  I'vb  not  been  off  mj  legs  nH  ugkl ; 
and  I  can  hi^ar  nothing — notliiog,"  said  St.  GiLea. 

'  HuTtipti !  I  iK^litive  )-oa  know  one  Croasbeoe,  an  apotiMoaiyl 
He  was  Mrs.  Snapeton's  doctor  down  id  Kent,  eb  i  FrAaigsl'n 
wrong  ;  but  I've  heard  lo,"  eaid  Whistie,  and  be  loolcod  vitk  w 
ahiewd,  magpie  look  at  iJio  iuterrogatad.  "  And  I  bciliOTe  tk 
Mr.  CroBsbono  is  lawyer  to  a  youog  noblemaa,  somowfaere  abn 
SL  James  Vequare,  ob  ?  And  it  was  the  apotliecaiy,  1  think,  nil 
reooauneaded  jou  to  good  Mr.  Snipeton  '!  " 

To  all  tbcK  ijnesUous  St.  Giles  silently  aisented. 

"  Pray,  my  man,"  cried  Whistle  shaq>ly.  "  do  yon  kflow 
gentleman,  hy  namo  Thomas  Blast  ?  " 

"  No."  cried  St,  Giles,  quickly ;  sad  then  be  ccdoured  at  tl 
EJEdaelioad.     "  Why  doyouask?"  be  stammered. 

"Nothing:  I  tbought  you  might  have  known  him.  Howsonn* 
it  seems  you  don't  ;   and  as  bis  acquaintance  isn't  to  bo  bra|g«4 

',  why  " — added  Wiiatle,  with  a  sidelong  look,—"  wh,y  j 
don't  lose  nothing." 

Capsttck,  who  for  the  last  few  minutes  bad  been  Bbifting  lu-' 
feet,  and  vigorously  biting  bis  thumb,  bere  cried  out,  "  WcUrM  i 
Ux.  Whistle,  it  strikes  mo  that  we  should  immediately  e 
nicate  with  Mr.  Snipeton.     That  wronged,  that  worthy  man"—- ' 

"  Left  bis  borne  a  little  after  daylight,  air,"  cried  St>  QSkt. 
"  Fve  been  to  Katnpstead,  sir.   He's  gone,  nobody  knows  irfiai.?' 

"  Po<H'  man  !  "  cried  Cnpstick,  "  let's  hope  the  best ;  tMltiy.] 
afraid  ho 'a  desperate.  What's  to  be  done,  Mr.  WWetle  ?  Tfti*' 
do  you  propose  ?  Pray  apeak,  sir;  for  I'minsucL  afl, 
pray  apeak." 

'■  The  first  thmg  to  be  done,"  said  Whistle,  "  ia  to  iint^ 
chaise  " — 

"  Of  course,  instantly.  A  chaise  and  four,  Jem  ;  dtree^f^ 
cried  Capstick.     "  Well,  and  what  next  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  I  'II  tell  you,  when  the  chaise  co 
Whistle ;    and  with  this  answer,  we  for  a  abort  time  Umb  ■ 
party,  Toturning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
the  bouse  so  hospitably  surrendered,  fur  so  much   cash, 
CfOisbone. 

In  a  small  room  in  an  old  farm~house,  about  two  miles  d 
from  the  prison  of  Clarisaa,  sat  a  party  of  three ;  two  wtn 
engaged  on  Lam  and  eggs,  and  country  ale :  eating,  drinking,  u 
though  life  to  them  Lad  no  other  duties,     The  third  sat  *ikiil 


^^BAbsiI  I  with  a  heavy,  leaden  look,  that  seemed  to  see  nothing. 
WKbflf  these  three  were  Tangle,  Turn  Blast,  and  Snipeton.  The 
HnwB'  man  had  quitted  his  home  to  take  the  eorliest  coudeoI  of  his 
pnfOBeional  oonacicDce  ;  and  on  hia  road  to  town  hod  met  Tom 
Blast  ;  who,  as  he  declared,  had  riacn  early  that  he  might  seek 
Uie  disconsolate  husband,  and  pour  into  his  ear  coust^tory 
tidings.  Mr.  Blast  hud  spent  part  of  the  previoas  night,  contem- 
plating the  iniquity  of  the  case  ;  and  determining  within  himself 
&t  once  the  wiaeBt,  and  most  profitahlo  conduct.  It  was  pltwn, 
that  Mr.  Shoveller  looted  upon  hia  merits  with  a  Tory  eon- 
temptnous  eye,  aiu)  therefore,  though  he  had  duly  assisted  at  the 
ftbduction  of  the  lady,  hnooking  dovrn  hia  young  friend  ivtth 
a  stern  acase  of  duty  and  a  hludgeon — therefore  he  felt  that 
he  should  host  perform  his  duty  to  his  conscience  and  his 
Interest,  by  doing  service  to  Mr,  Snipeton.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  pay  a  good  amn  for  tho  knowledge  of  hia  wife's  whwc- 
about ;  and  therefore  Blast  rose  early,  like  an  honest,  thrifty  man, 
iko  offer  of  the  pennyworth.  And  this  intention  Mr.  Blast 
Kly  indioated  to  Snipeton  on  their  first  meeting,  aaauring  him 
>  U  tie  day  grew  older,  the  information  would  ripen  ;  and 
t  thU  hope  Snipeton  took  Blast  with  him  tu  the  house  of 
'j.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Blast  spoke  out.  It  would  be  his 
fe  life — there  was  no  doubt  of  that — if  it  was  knonn  that  he 
taehed  ;  he  would  be  hunted  bH  orer  the  world,  and  nerer 
t  moment's  quiet ;  yet  he  hod,  he  hoped,  a  conscience  ;  he 
een  an  unfortunate  man,  always  trying  to  do  the  rij^t 
,  but  tho  world  never  letting  him  do  it ;  nevertheless,  he 
ll  not  denpair  of  honesty  and  a  good  charaeter;  witii  a  quiet, 
■,  comfortable  old  age  to  end  with.  And  so,  aa  it  was  a 
d  thing  to  part  man  and  wife,  and  he  could  not  think  where 
1  who  did  auch  wickedness  could  ever  expect  to  go  to, 
it  once  loU  Mr.  Snipeton  where  Mrs  Snipeton  was 
ea,  for  ten  guineas.  Anybody  who  did  not  care  to  be 
St,  would  have  asked  twenty,  hut  he  would  say  ten  at 
iuaving   anything   beyond   that   to   the    generosity    of 

'•  And  you  ore  not  aware,  Mr.  Blast,"  said  Tniiglc,  "  that  at 
I  moment  we  may  take  you  up  for  an  accessory  ;  that  we  may 
ftjm,  instead  of  paying  you,  ehV 

"  Well,  and  what  if  you  did  ?  "   asked  Blast.     "  You  might 
,  Itoow;  but  you  couldn't  unlock. mj  latKAV.    ^iviS 


liko  the  way  oT  tho  world  ;  you  \r<m\  let  a  pom-  i 
if  ho  woulil.  A  flue  haudsomc  young  gentleman's 
this  olJ  gentleman's  wife,  and " 

'■  There — no  matter — hold  jour  peace,"  cried  Snipetfln.  "  Ton.  I 
ahftll  liavo  the  money  " — whereupon  Blast  tmmediati'ly  held  Ottl  I 
hia  hand — "  when  the — tho  woman's  found,"  said  Snipeton. 

"  I  can't  give  credit,  sir  ;  I  can't,  Indeed  ;  and  for  this  reat 
you  see,  my  character  won't  let  me.  Because,  aiippiisiog  I  girtj 
you  up  your  wife,  and  you  don't  give  mo  tlie  guineas,  well,  I  ^r^^ 
such  a  bod  name,  and  you  're  sieU  a  respectable  gentleman,  oQl 
the  world  would  be  on  your  side,  and  nobody  ou  mine."  WlTl 
know  uot  whether  iliis  reasoning  weighed  with  Snipeton  ;  but  Id) 
counted  out  the  ton  guineas  upon  the  table,  which  Blast  duly  t«4 
up.  counting  thom  again. 

.  "For  sieh  a  beautiful  cretur  as  your  wife,  it's  cheap,  WTj'l 
must  say  it,  dog  cheap." 

"  No  remarks,  fellow,"  cried  Tangle  ;  "  but  let  us  to  hralni* 
directly."  Whereupon  they  left  Red  Lion  Square  ;  and,  i 
houra  past,  were  iti  pleasant  Surrey,  at  the  farm-house  aired 
named.  Their  meal  finished,  Mr.  Tangle  rose,  and  with  SnSpttl 
hehl  whispering  eotrasel.  Then  Tangle  left  the  housei  ncv^^ 
mending  Blast  to  remain  with  his  patron,  duly  advised  to  nil 
him,  in  the  fear  of  treachery.  And  so  two  houra  passed,  1^ 
Tangle  returned  ;  and  again  whispering  with  Snipeton,  the  ht 
band,  with  rage  newly  lighted  in  his  countenance,  quitted  t 
house  i  Tangle,  in  his  turn,  taking  charge  of  Blast. 

To  return  to  St.  James.  His  good  genius — shaU  we  say  gM 
for  he  thought  it  so? — led  him  to  Crossbone,  who,  it  will  be  t6o 
lected,  bad  walked  forth,  it  may  he  to  Contemplate  the  profltol 
prospects  of  his  future  life  ;  it  may  he  to  peep  and  peer  in  hei^ 
and  ditch  for  health-restoring  herb.  Croa shone— there  wasn 
In  that  knowing  mnn — speedily  reassured  the  tiuiid  noblsnU 
Clarissa  doatcd  upon  bini — was  only  too  happy  that  violenco  fa 
been  used — and,  iu  a  word,  what  would  she  think  of  him  If,  wi 
the  doTe  in  his  hand,  he  agaui  flung  it  into  the  sky,  when  it  mi 
needs  go  home  ?  Had  he,  so  handsome — so  spirited  a  gentlemi 
— no  fear  of  the  laughter,  the  ridicule  of  the  worid  ?  "" 
would  it  say  of  him  ? 

It  was  very  odd,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  apothocary  should  I 
harmoniously  accord  with  his  own.  St.  James  was  determined.  H 
trou/d  see  Clarissa  ;  would  ^ivssiouately  seize  the  advantage  oStn 
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liim,  He  would  be  an  idiot — a  block — -a  etone  to  tbink  otherwise. 
And  with  this  new  resolution,  St.  James  returned  to  the  house  ; 
Croasbone  promising  to  follow  him. 

"  And  do  jou  mean  to  murder  the  sweet  lady  ?  "  asked  Mj'b. 
DawB  of  St.  .Tames,  who  started  at  the  hard  question. 

"Murder!  my  good  woman?  What  do  yon  mean?  "  And 
his  lordship  blushed, 

"  You've  the  key  of  the  door,  and  she  ha'n't  had  no  dinner," 
was  the  old  woman's  cutting  answer. 

*'  Here  is  —  a(«p !  I  will  myself  Bee  and  apologise  to  the 
lady."  Saying  this,  St.  James  mounted  the  stairs,  and  placed 
the  key  in  the,  lock.     One  moment,  reader,  ere  he  turns  it. 

An  opposite  door,  unseen  by  St,  James,  is  ajar;  an  eye, 
gleaming  like  a  snake's,  looks  from  it — looking  murderous 
hftte.  It  is  old  Snipeton'e.  Tangle  had  effectually  performed  his 
uuBsion,  winning  over  Mrs.  Daws  ;  no  difficult  achievement,  for 
tlie  old  creature — warped,  withered,  despised  for  age  and  ugliness 
— hftd  ft  woman's  heart  that  rerolted  at  tlie  duty  forced  upon  he( 
by  her  master.  Snipeton  had  resolved  to  watch  from  his  hiding. 
place  ;  to  liijten  to  the  words  of  St.  James  and  his  wife,  that  he 
might  distinguish  between  treachery  and  truth  ;  and  so  be  had 
promised  himself  that  ho  would  suffer  the  interview,  and  calmly — 
Tery  calmly — listen.  Such  was  hia  thought.  Weak  man  !  St, 
James  was  about  to  tm'n  the  key,  when  Snipeton,  with  the  strength 
of  madness,  sprang  upon  him,  and  whirled  Iiim  from  the  door. 
In  a  moment,  St.  James's  sword  was  in  hia  hand  ;  in  the  nest, 
through  the  body  of  Snipeton  ;  who,  reeling,  drew  a  pistol  and 
fired,  St.  James  was  scathless  ;  but  the  bullet  did  its  mischief  ; 
fi>r  Tom  Blast,  rashing  np  stairs,  received  the  unweleome  piece  of 
lead — a  sad  alloy,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  ten  golden  guineas. 

And  now  the  cottage  is  filled  with  visitors ;  for  Capatick,  St. 
GUea,  Bright  Jem,  and  Jerry  Whistle — with  a  couple  of  official 
friends — arrive  at  the  door.  Snipeton,  speechless,  with  looks  of 
mixed  agony  and  hatred,  pointed  towards  St.  Jatnea.  Whistle  at 
once  divined  the  truth,  "  My  Lord,  I  ax  your  pardon,"  said  the 
polite  official,  "but  you're  my  prisoner."  St.  Jamoa  slightly 
bowed,  and  turned  away,  followed  by  the  two  ofBcers. 

"  And  there's  another,"  iiried  Tom  Blast,  "there's  St.  Gilea— 
horse-stealer — returned  convict — you  know  him,  Jerry  ;  you 
muat  know  him — I'm  done  for — but  it's  something  to  hang 
(bat  dog." 


"  Tis  too  trne,  nmtc,"  said  Whistle  to  St.  titles,  "  ym  mnstgi 
along  with  wo." 

"  With  all  my  heart ! "  answered  St.  Giles.      "  I  see  An^i 
notbiog  left  mo  but  to  die  ;  I  may  be  at  peace  then." 

Capatick  tned  to  spe&k,  when  bis  eyee  filled  with  tears, 
suzed  St.  Giles  by  tbo  hand,  and  graepcd  it.     "  I  knew  y^t-i 
and    hopL'd  better — but  take  heart  yet,   man,  take  heart," 
Capa^k,  whilst  Bright  Jem  shook  his  head,  and  groaned. 

*'  Ccune  in,  come  in  directly,''  i;ried  Mrs.  Daws,  with  herl 
fast   itpun   Crossbone,    "Here's   the    good  gentleman   k3Icd- 
murdered." 

Cross  bone    looked     at     Snipeton — felt    his    puUc — and    sud 
"  ■Who'd  have  tboughi  it  ?  So  he  is." 


Taa  B»TTLm  o  ,      ,    .. 

Prefitre,    Notes,  and  Ciller   Fuems,    by  J.   B,    KlHutOH,       F<^  ' 
H.  ColUuru. 

This  book,  whid),  from  its  close  print  and  dispTopottionata  anuoi 
prefatory  matter  aud  notes,  is  at  first  repelling,  will  be  found  oe-dl 
inapeclion  to  be  fall  of  most  interesting  details.  Although  Mr.  Eicgt 
has  not  ihunght  proper  to  announce  it  on  the  title-page,  Iw  11 
professor  of  the  law,  and  one  who  has  studied  it  in  its  oldest  A 
extract  from  it  more  than  mere  argument  in  thecourtsof  onr  "  Sm 
LaAwe  the  Queene." 

However  this  mode  of  stndj  may  haye  benefited  him  profeancld 
WQ  know  not,  but  individually  we  rejoice  in  it,  as  thelight  of  aria 
inusiaalioD  has  given  to  these  old  dry  processes  and  fbnaB. 
intelligence  of  realities.  Fiom  Fitzherbert,  Littleton,  Qlanfj 
BiaClon,  Master  John  Manwood,  and  otheis,  has  he  gleaned  iim 
the  true  life  of  the  days  of  "  Merrie  England;**  and  oerfa 
dedoces  &om  tflbm  a  different  picture  to  that  of  my  Lord  J 
Maanars,  In  addition  tn  the  scenes  ^ven  in  the  chief^poam,  " 
battle  of  Nibley  Oreen,"  we  have,  in  a  learned  aud  well-writbrn  ta 
duotion,  an  account  of  the  lawless  yiolsnce  and  ferocity  of  ti 
when  fifteen  handred  men  could,  in  defiance  of  the  King's  ] 


peac^i 
t  battles 


u  open  day,  and,  with  all  the  formuls  of  tegular  war,  wage .. 

each  other,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  coraes  on  the  field.  "Iluij  1 
only  in  the  year  of  grace  1470.  Doubtless,  it  was  then  constdetvv;! 
necessaiy  and  indestructible  evil  by  the  wise,  which  to  suppose 
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ever  be  remedied  wan  lo  imagine  thai  human  natore  could  be  aimiH- 
Uted.  ArguiDg  Uien,  as  eo  luamy  do  now,  of  as  bl>>ody  and  uaeleas  frajK 
batweeD  ueighboiuiiig  naticing. 

Tiie  nioel  iateresting  portions  of  the  work,  however,  to  ss,  are  the 
abridgmeDta  at  the  end  of  the  volame,  including  one  of  Manwood'a 
treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws,  and  which,  in  a  modeat  Farewell,  Mr. 
Kiigton  tells  us,  "  will  be  found  In  contain,  in  the  qaajnt  language  of 
the  author,  as  much  of  his  hook  as  ia  essential  to  the  underatHnding  of 
Ua  subject."  There  is  also  atreatise  on,"  Villeinage,*'  eKtremelj  inte' 
astii^  and  which,  while  it  reveals  the  miaeiable  bandage  and  ^baae- 
ment  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  exposes  manj  vulgar  etrois  itill 
carrent  aa  to  slavery  in  England  ;  showing  the  curious  fact  that  society 
{us  completely  outstepped  the  law,  though  the  dried  and  obsolete 
fnmewark  still  remains  hung  up  in  the  old  law  boots.  Indeed,  the 
author  assures  us  it  only  requires  ttco  lies  and  one  improbability  to 
revive  villeinage  at  any  moment  in  England.  As  the  subject  is 
cntiouB  and  tbe  sentence  a  fair  specimen  ofthe  easy  and  lively  mode  of 
treating  these  dark  legal  subjects,  we  mast  give  hi*  own  words. 

"  Such  havJHg  been  (Ae  SjsteW,  coo  it  ba  Tt-eetaMii/ied  f  IF  ao,  it  must  be 
bf  onnfeBsion  id  a  Court  of  Beeord  !  Now  tbe  argument  of  Mr.  Hargrave 
ia,  Hat  tbe  ConCesuou  of  tbe  ViUein  waa  not  a  corrupdon  of  blood,  but  an 
adnuBsion  of  Ibti  immemoiial  au^quity,  which  was  otherwisD  requiaite  to  b« 
prored.  iVun  a/ntiat,  he  is  a  ViIIeIu  bj-  coafptaion  ;  and,  althougb  it  wonM 
be  always  open  to  bi»  cbildren  to  show  that  the  gnkndfa^er  was  tree,  m  as 
to  break  the  raqui^tc  diain  of  immemorial  deaeent,  yet,  le&ving  posterity  (o 

'1 1  or  disBent,  bb  it  might  be  advised,  what,  in  fact,  sUudH  in  the  way  of  a 

r&OntitutifiD  of  ViUelnage  in  the  preaent  generatSon  i  Two  Hcs  and  an 
inqmbabilily  i  Let  tbe  writ  be  broujjht,  that  is  lie  No.  1,  and  tbe  confes- 
ntm  be  made,  that  is  tie  Nu.  2, — it  is  easy  to  lancy  tbe  indiguaat  dignity  of 
Lord  Deaman,  the  affronted  guod-nalure  uf  the  Chief  Barou,  and  the  ehtbo- 
nte  n^ugnonce  of  the  presiding  bead  of  the  Commou  Plena  ;  but,  given  the 
Weil,  and  the  ConfesMon, 

•"If  yon  dony  it,  fie  upon  your  laws  ! ' 

"Our  only  reliancp,  conaeqaeotly,  ia  on  (he  improbability.  Alas,  for  Old 
Kl^imd,  if  Young  England  should  be  resolule  to  restore  the  Golden  Age  1 
For  how  easy  lo  conceive  a  DorselsliSre  Labourer,  or  a 'Ten  Hours'  Agitator, 
too  hftppy  to  become  tbe  ViUein  of  '  Lord  Henry,'  assured,  as  be  would 
be,  of  pleuty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  reasonable  lunouiU  of  leap-frog  and 

■*  No  1  there  is  no  help  bnt  in  FarUament ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
oeithEr  its  wisdom,  □co'  its  bumaue  feeling,  has  been  exhausted  in — -RepeaU 
ii^  tbe  Statutes  of  Jewry  1 " 

The  whole  treatise  in  fall  of  such  cuiioaa  and  important  matter,  and  ' 
rendered  in  langnaea  so  nnusually  popular,  that  we  eanieetly  ret:oia- 
mend  it  to  the  reader's  closest  attention. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  given  some  idea,  by  eiAtaKX.'i,  >A  "Sae 
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brutal  tyranny  and  sellishneEs  of  tlie  Forest  Laws  and  nf  the  eiream- 
Htance'-  of  the  bondmen  lowest  in  the  state  ;  but  our  space  lurbid! 

I    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Kingfon,  wiUi  the  most  liberal  and  projwt 

svrapathies,  has  no  vulgar  diatribes  against  the  system,  but  exp(nM 

tne  norrors  of  the   state   W    minutely   and   learnedly   nnfoldiiig  tW 

drcumstam^es  as  gathered  from  tha  beat  authorttieB. 

We  should  also  have  liked  from  other  causes  to  bare  sweetened  mt 

I   leaves  by  the  Treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws,  for  anudst  all 
the  sweet  breath  of  nature  pervades  its  pages,  and  treats  so  of  the 
nesi  ef  the  woods,  and  of  woud<craft,  that  it  refreshes  the  town-wmriri? 
spirit  even  to  read  of  it :  for  example — 

*■  Vert,  of  Viridatr,  In  old  English  <  Green-liue,'  because  of  its 
nws,  is  elthm  '  Over  Vert,"  which  '  the  Lawycra  do  call  Uault  Boys," 
all  manner  of 'Great  Wood;'  or  '  Nether  Vert,"  which  the  'Lawynrsi 
Soulh  Boys,  and  that  is  properly  all  manner  of  underwood,  and  also  B 
1%0Rl«,  Gorse,  and  niuh  like  ;  and  some  men  do  take  Feom  and  Hi 
he  Netlier  Vert,  but  it  cannot  l>e  so,  oulesse  that  the  same  be  underwood,  ol 
of  the  kind  of  underwo»d,  M  Master  f^eetwood  salth.'     And  the  ' . 

Lawyers  liare  a  third  sort  of  vert,  which  they  do  call  Special  vert,  wl _^^ 

every  tree  and  bnah  within  the  forest  that  doth  bear  &uit  to  feed  llw  Dm 
withal,  as  Peartreos,  Crobtreoa,  Hawthomes,  Blockbodi,  and  such  like  ;  tfJ 
the  reason  ia  '  becaase  the  offenpa  in  destroying  of  such  vert  is  B  ~ 
highlier  punished  then  the  offence  in  the  desCmction  of  any  other  « 
And  aH  Vert  in  the  king's  woods  is '  Spticial ;'  but  in  the  woods  of  a  cami 
person,  only  '  auch  troea  as  do  bear  fruit  to  feed  the  Deer.  And  the  '  7 
Lawea  do  as  specially  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Vert  of  the  Ft 
I   they  do  the  Venison  ;"  tiral^  bei^use  the  nature  of  the 

reHoct  nolo  the  woods  and  great  coverts,  wherein  they  take  their  ebttivi 

delist  and  felicity,  to  be  secret  and  quiet  in  their  couches  ;'  second,  heiBB 

I   they  'do  bear  fruit  wliieh  is  food  for  tlie  Deer  in  winter,'  when  they  *i 

1   feed  upon  Acorns,  Hawes,  Slues,  and  such  like,'  and  failing  llwtf  *l 

1   Foresters  that  have  charge  of  the  wild  beasts  must  provide  BroosB-wwd 

it  down  for  them  ;'  and,  thirdly,  it  is  so  spet-ioUy  regarded — ]mfl 

im;  for  the  'gmco  of  a  foieat  is  to  he  decked  and  trimined  Djp  id . 

[    store  of  pleasant  green  coverts,  as  if  it  were  green  arbors  of  plooeure  tsrtf 
'    Kia^  to  deliglit  himself  in,  as  it  is  written,'  in  Libra  Rubra  Scaaoariifr^i 
The  Red  Book  of  the  Eschequer." 

Of  the  poetry,  or  rather  the  verse  of  the  book,  we  have  as  yet  ■ 
nothing,  and  simply  because  we  did  not  find  it  the  most  int£tMti 
portion,  Mr.  Kinflon  has  so  modestly  addressed  his  readers  on  i 
sabject,  that  had  we  a  worse  opinion  than  behave  of  his  poetieal  pnwc 
we  shonld  not  he  iiiclijved  to  test  it  too  severely.  He  versifies,  beeau 
numbers  are  easy  to  him,  and  he  has  worm  and  powerful  sen^UMt 
.which  he  is  d^igbted  to  utter.  These  certainly  prove  that  he  has  Wn 
of  the  lequinitea  of  the  poet,  and  undoubtedly,  in  itnagination  be  Is  D 
deficient.  His  chief  poem  is  novel  in  construction,  and  very  reaidnUl 
and  if  a  certain  imitative  vein  pervades  it,  it  is  imitation  of  the  a  " 
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fonns  of  ^etry.  Chancer  and  Coleridge  seein  to  have  left  their  style 
and  music  in  his  mental  ear,  and  he  is  no  unworthy  follower  of  these 
tWD  gieat  revealers  of  Dature.  Id  common  with  mast  modem  versifiers, 
he  has  a  tendency  to  diffnseaess  tlmt  exhausts  his  powers  and  weariea 
hJH  readers.  We  conld  have  wished  he  bod  condensed  his  chief  poem, 
and  published  it  by  itself.  We  trnst  the  gr^ehl  union  of  learning, 
both  legal  andarohffidogica!,  with  a  fine  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature- 
lad  an  earnest  sympathy  with  all  that  is  liberal  and  humane,  will  bring 
Iho  volume  Ui  3  second  edition,  rtnd  enable  the  author  tn  give  it  the 
benefit  of  removing  any  redundancy  of  expression ;  and  also  to  give  » 
type  larger  and  more  worthy  of  his  principal  poem.  As  it  is,  we  cor- 
(iiilly  recommend  it  to  readers  interefifed  in  the  oiden  times,  as  well  aa 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  promise  them  they  will  not  bestow  their 
time  nnprofitably  nor  unpleasantly  in  its  perusal. 


E.  Chur 

Tbe  works  of  Oeoi^  Sand  have  long  been  to  the  respectable  English 
rsuder  the  Atkntides  of  modern  literature,  regarding  which,  all  sorU  of 
fchulouB  narrations  prevailed.  That  there  was  something  very  tempting 
aboat  them  was  universally  oonjectuiticl ;  but  there  was  also  something 
eqoaJly  dangerous.  The  golden  apples  were  beset  by  a  foul  and  mon- 
ttrODS  dragon,  whose  pestiferous  breath  would  deal  death  or  worse  to 
all  who  approached  them.  Some  few  years  since,  to  mention  them  in 
Vibgt  is  termed  respectable  society,  was  an  ootrage,  and  a  mark  of 
rerolutionary  audacity  or  of  corrupted  morals.  Time,  however,  which 
does  BO  many  good  and  so  many  bad  things,  at  length  softened  even  the 
boBtilily  raging  against  Sand.  A  few  bold  men  ventured  to  assert 
Sand's  genius,  the  undoubted  power  of  writing  she  possessed,  and  the- 
intense  interest  of  her  stories  and  penetration  into  human  character. 
Being  nnknown,  the  great  organs  of  bterature  let  her  slumber  on  in  her 
obscurity,  only  now  and  then  referring  to  hers  as  something  even  worse 
than  the  common  run  of  French  novels,  more  dangerous,  because  more 

Cwerful.  One  or  two  less  cautious  than  the  others  at  last  attacked 
r  as  groBiiy  immoral,  and  detestably  revolutionary.  From  this  time- 
the  began  tu  possess  an  English  public,  and  now  tranllerred  from  the- 
dtarepatahle  regions  in  which  she  first  appeared  with  Paul  de  Koch  and 
Engeoe  Sue,  she  emerges  ander  the  patronage  of  a  most  graceful  and 
rttfined  translator,  and  in  a  very  pretty  dress  makes  her  curtsey  under 
the  auspices  of  a  fashionable  bookseller. 

If  such  is  the  fate  of  genius  in  the  ninefeenth  century,  what  have  we 
to  reproach  "the  dark  ages"  with!  If  a  writer  of  so  much  power, 
of  so  much  nobility  of  purpose,  can,  by  the  malignant  aspersions  n( 
prejudiced,  and  perhaps  ignorant  opponents,  be  ao  \tra%  Ve^t  UijOi 


r 
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n  dttt  ■pprecwtioii,  id  a  conotry  not  twcalj-fiTs  joHsn  fm^  )ax  ova, 
what  wronn  miy  we  not  be  dung  U)  otber  KTiUn  of  the  sune  eaauiij, 
irfao  hai%  been  a«  eqoally  and  as  bitterly  desmaiceil  1 

Bat  sach  iali«Uleiiienlj  could  ncTer  opsrata,  vere  it  not  Is  (1 
genod  rtale  of  ignoiuiee  prevailmj;  on  foreign  subjects  in  this  tmatlfl 
and  tMt,  notwithsliLading  what  iii  termed  tiur  coiuiiMii  and  pMRtMl 
coMMxion  with  the  C<uiliDent  Bat,  in  bet,  oar  conneiiiui  wtu  <M 
fonign  tMuhboan  is  terj  much  the  same  a>  that  with  oar  neacbdo 
raridant  in  Londun.  We  know  what  aoit  of  «  hoi»e  Ihey  ha:n  Mdaj 
iwe  them  oecasionaJlj  pass  in  and  onl ;  ma;  know  iti.  So-andrSo^fi 
f«>iuB,  and  observe  ttiat  Mis.So-acid-So  is  (at  or  thin,  old  or  yMI 
b«l  there  oar  knowtedge  endi :  and  bd  it  b  with  Fiance.  Biute 
■od  thanaands  aconipei  tbroogh  it,  some  without  icDon-ii^,  anj-n 
withoat  spiking  the  langaog^  There  ia  no  cotdiali^,  and  fii 
communicalioD  ;  though  in  an  age  of  leal  rivilisation,  we  OO^t  t 
think  France  no  more  a  foreign  coontry  thaa  any  of  oui  pujvuMt 
The  high  road  to  Paris  sbaald  be  as  e&sy  as  the  high  n»i  1 
Btnungham,  and  the  inhabitsnta  ai  ca{>ab]e  of  coAvniiicating.  W~ 
Ihia  Um  case,  Sand's  woiks  wonM  net  ~be  looked  upon  u  aonedii 
far  worse  than  Monk  Lewis's  ;  nor  would  it  matter  w^iether  L 
Palmonton  or  M.  Gniiot  agreed  or  draagieed  as  tu  going  le  H 
wbieb  WBuld,  indeed,  seem  so  absurd,  that  it  would  be  aa  snrpiiai' 
U>  declare  it  against  Scotland,  and  pat  Ediobar^  in  a,  stat£  of  ■ 
If  anytlung  will  aid,  with  the  good  application  of  lulroad^,  i 
about  a  really  neighbourly  feeling,  it  will  be  such  wiitcn  aam 
whooe  only  aim  is  to  aet  natural  right  on  its  own  broad  bjuu^  mod 
the  pyramid  of  society,  w^ich  has  too  long  been  poiaed  on  ibi  ■pOCrf' 

The  two  voliunea  now  first  given  the  English  public  by  IGwAl 
if  any  fair  Mmpte  of  her  writings,  prove  her  to  be  the  gieateat  wdtBi 
fiction  we  have  ;  if  indeed  it  be  the  oSce  of  fiction  to  incnlcKtoldi 
and  JQst  feelings  by  delineating  the  progress  and  results  of  hmamtu 
inga  end  impulses. 

That  a  n^ure  so  potent  as  Sand's;  bo  capable  of  penetiatiiig  ■ 
^predating  human  churactei  in  all  ita  vartelies ;  And  »o  coBjU 
doi^tlesB  in  its  own  functiuns,  should  disri^isnl  t^  stale  connaAl 
aliti««  of  an  efiele  and  exhaoiited  Eonn  of  society  is  a  nec^WB^  (M 
Suhigb  a  state  of  nature:  so  complete  a  development  of  hiUBMJI 
apBms  at  the  auieal  distinctions  of  society  aa  true  philoaophy  dtUH 
the  sohnUstic  fr^olities  of  Uie  middle  ages.  Sucn  writen  CMN 
vindicate  and  re-assert  human  nature,  aud  examining  th«  4rtjfiii 
esislence  supervened  on  the  natural,  pronounce  it  a  fraud,  a  ehftatfU 
a  moDstrosity,  Those  bred  in  the  corroption  and  existing  by  it,lh 
decry  as  vacHlege  this  severe  process,  and  asaail  with  cnrelenting  dp 
IcDce  1^  locial  Hercotes.  The  principles  of  nature  have  so  loiig  bff 
abandoned  that  they  are  decried  at  something  monstrous:  aM>t^ 
isared  tlutt  a  demoniac  anarchy  will  ensue,  if  the  rotten  i 
Ibat  has  been  lucd  lu  force  oc  to  susitain  humanity  in  a  eoi 


tmoi  !>e  nfpoved.     Bat  this  is  to  be  guided  nith  maeh  the  same  spirit 

and  much  the  tame  philosophj  as  that  trhich  fannerly  cunuigiied  the 

insane,  not  to  phyaicions  and  anodYDes,  but  to  dm^eona  and  itripes. 

M  eODVBotional  keepers  nf  the  world  have  even  munifested  a  dread, 

I*  nnilt  of  their  ignorance,   of  bmnan  nature  :   aad  its  psnioBB, 

— "'te,  and  all  ita  elemenlB  have  by  the  best  been  treated  m   " ' 


■  dBetTDved ;  and  by  the  worst  as  cacees  for  tortaring  the  race. 
the  nisds  of  men  have  been  graduaJIy  opened  op  and  informed, 
bfeeliag  hat  given  way,  anil  diirk  prejudices  and  lears  have  slowly 


■  their  flight.  Men  have  dared  to  look  uji  and  to  e 
f  of  the  regnlations  of  society  have  been  found  to  be  not  Ihe  oS- 
_^  JHg  of  reason,  nor  compliancei  with  the  inevitable  nature  of  thing^ 
Mt  the  selfish  and  tyrannous  usnrpationB  of  the  few.  In  France,  and 
on  the  Coatiaent,  these  kind  of  inflnences  have  remained  much  longer 
in  force  than  here.  The  worship  of  rank  :  the  influence  of  priaatly 
craft :  the  cambrons  machinery  of  the  law,  a  mixture  of  obKolote  forms 
and  theological  snbtletiea,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French 
Bevolutioti  moulded  the  national  character  into  a  very  cnppled  and 
crwdted  state.  The  violent  effort  then  made,  W  overthrowing  the 
inatitntions  that  fostered  thetjo  evils,  could  oot  eradicate  the  prejadlcei 
of  previons  ages.  Though  not  fottwid  by  the  laws,  they  are  still  main- 
taiaed  by  a  Ixrge  section  of  society.  Pride,  Enperstllioii,  and  servility 
eas  only  be  eradicated  like  other  moral  evils,  by  moral  means.  To  aid 
in  eSecting  this,  appears  to  be  the  great  aim  of  Sand :  and  though,  like 
many  tefoFmers,  Ehe  may  go  to  an  extreme  in  her  detestation  of  the 
tonala  and  conventionalisms  that  sustain  the  errora  she  would  aesait, 
«tiU  k  mast  be  confessed  that  she  has  many  excuses  in  so  doing.  Of  a 
BitMaUy  noble  and  heroic  natnre,  which  ever ma»t  liavea  magnnniraoua 
lOTKof  truth,  she  has  almost  bidden  farewell  to  her  »es.  Her  genius  le 
gnMer  than  such  an  accident  of  hei-  nature.  She  hoa  Neen  in  France 
what  a  disreputable  position  woman  holds.  Still  a  medium  for  barter: 
still  treated  as  a  baby,  tilt  transferred  by  her  guardians loa  marriage  of 
eonveuence  ;  and  tten  allowed  by  way  of  compensation  to  indnlge 
that  How  of  the  sympathies  which  at  some  period  or  other,  with  its 
tnnbled  stream,  guides  and  controls  the  conduct  of  every-  human  being. 
Feeling  alt  this  with  a  power  and  eoropleteness  commensurate  with  her 
highty  developed  nature.  Sand  sought,  in  complete  freedom  from 
eimvetitional  leatraints,  that  fulfilment  of  bar  mission  which  she  could 
iMt  find  within  them.  It  is  a  periloos  position  to  take,  and  one  that 
nothing  but  such  genias  as  Saod'e  could  sanction ;  for  in  too  many 
iastanoes  such  a  step  would  be  but  an  abaodonment  of  self  to  tlie 
^melitea  and  not  to  the  apirit :  to  the  sensual  and  not  to  the  moiAl. 

The  course  this  anthoross  has  pursued,  whatever  efect  it  may  have 
had  on  her  private  reputation,  has  been  exiremely  beneficial  to  her 
•xperience  as  a  writer ;  and  such  a  courBs  is  manifest  in  the  power  of 
her  writings,  ae  different  as  it  is  superior  to  her  national  contemporaries. 
The  interest  she  creates  in  her  readers  is  pure  and  inteilectuai  ;  the 
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;  gnaA  object  of  her  worki  bring  to  develop  characUr  as  modified  bj, 
ot  in  »iil4i,'oiiiBTn  with,  poUtioil  aad  social  airaDgements.    Had  no  rmi 

KliticHl  or  pbiloMpbic  DOtioQ  indDced  bee  to  write,  she  wanld  bare 
ni  ■  great  aalbor  ;  for  ibe  pouesiei  the  gemaK  that  stimutstea  U 
obaervattan,  and  has  the  &caltie»  which  enable  h^  to  commumcatefte 
nwuttii.     Her  great  fuite  is  character,  sad  therein  she 
dlffen  from  her  coQDtirmen,  whose  power  geneiallj  rests  in  the  inlt- 
KBtins  involToment  of  their  gtoTT,  whidi  creates  a  raccession  of  difflna 
to  Kxeite  the  feelings,  and  too  generally  robEtitotiiig  for  the  delinM&B 
of  character  a  minute  aiulyiiis  uf  morbid  motLBirosilies.     Eyeu  Mw. 
Hwf't  workx,  equulty  characterised  b;  high  political  and  pbiloMjlued 
motives,  most  be   ranked   under  this  general  description.     TAaii 
Sand  more  nearly  approaches  the  temperate  and  profound  writers  of  i 
best  school  of  Action,  there  being  no  forced  or  exceptional  Tievt 
homan  nature,  but  a  delineation  of  its  generalities  individnaliBed. 

We  have  speculated  at  anusual  length  (for  our  pages)  on  the  giu& 
^stinguiHhing  characteristic  of  Sand's  geniuK,  and  have  done  so  h 
■he  has  received  so  much  injustice  from  the  writers  of  thia  n 
She  hwi  been  aceascd  of  immorality,  because  she  rejects  the  (t 
aHixed  by  convention  to  morals ;  bnt  in  the  works  we  have  SC 
find  a  ver;  deep  and  healthy  morality,  demanding  for  haman 
that  natural  exercise  of  human  passions  which  nnabnaed  and 

Torled  is  the  foundation  of  virtae.     In  no  French  author  that  w_ 

read  is  there  so  little  stimulant  applied  to  the  appetites,  and  so  Btlli.ii(. 
thai  Hickly  sentiment  which,  professing  the  highest  iute!lectnaligr,.alilf. 
arises  from  a  super-reSned  sensuality.  Sand,  in  oar  opinion,  ii.kM' 
safer  author  to  trust  to  young  ladies,  in  even  their  present  exolde  It^' 
than  Byron  or  Bolwet.  She  will  arouse  them  to  a  better  esiAL  .^ 
than  a.  sort  of  innocent  seraglio  life,  and  "  waking  the  soul  by  Undit 
strokes  of  art,"  certainly  "  will  raise  the  genins  and  mend  the  httftv. 
It  is  too  frequently  seen  that  the  inanity  which  is  the  remit  oEltA 
modem  exotic  mode  of  education  leaves  the  individnal  open  to  te 
sudden  and  violent  assaults  of  passion,  or  even  appetite,  and  tho*  itlw 
that  so  many  beautiful  girls  make  sudden  leaps  from  the  most  ipfum 
purity  to  the  utmost  abandonment.  They,  in  truth,  are  not  iH  dl 
edncAted,  though  they  may  have  been  highly  schooled. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  individaalhf «() 
two  novels  now  presented  to  Englieh  readers  by  Miss  Hays,  loefl 
"  The  Last  Aldini,"  consists  of  the  notions  of  right  of  a.  low-bona 
the  son  of  a  gondolier,  and  his  moral  combat  with  himself.  HJl 
show  that  a  nice  sense  of  honour  may  be  entertained  by  those  nilll 
"  bine  blood  "  in  their  veins :  an  almost  unnecessary  lesson  to  OsJ 
by  no  means  lo  to  the  numerous  small  aristocratic  circles  on  tb«Q 
tinent,  The  characters  ore  fully  and  admirably  individualised  J  bal 
a  tale  of  real  life  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  us  aa  "  Simon,"  in  vnddl 
interest,  deep  and  continuous,  is  created  from  a  few  simple 
lit  {'veiy-d.ty  life.     Here  are  none  of  the  disgusting  monstiwiU'w  <* 
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bumau  nattire,  which  too  nracli  3iBiignre  the  pages  of  eveiy  other  French 
novelist  we  are  acquainted  with.  Here,  as  in  all  her  novels,  tlie  easy 
and  happy  development  of  ohoracter  is  the  great  charm ;  the  personages 
h«ng  as  well  known  to  as  and  as  fully  recognised  as  human  beings  as 
if  our  real  acquaintances.  It  iii  this  apparently  unconscious  felicity  of 
delineation  that  plates  Sand  amongst  the  few  great  writers  of  fiction. 
Willi  snch  knowledge  of  character,  she  has  of  course  the  powertj  of  the 
sitirtst,  and  humorously  delineates  the  weaknessea  of  our  nature.  We 
liad  intended  to  conclude  with  some  little  specimen  of  both  her  modes, 
llie  heroic  aa  well  oa  the  satiric,  but  have  only  space  for  the  latter. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  her  character  of  &  returned  anigre  noble- 
Htaii,  who  has  made  his  fortune  during  his  exile,  hy  trade. 

"  Fmm  diis  time  till  (he  fbllowing  spring,  the  Conot  de  Fougcres  lived  in 
Ifao  town,  where  he  had  hired  a.  houfle,  B,Tid  gave  eDtertaimueuts  to  the  vrliole 
pcvrince.  He  met  willi  the  same  servility  from  all  classes  ;  he  was  rich,  of 
»  good  fnioily,  and  fur  provincut  dinuers,  hie  were  not  wi^uut  moriC  He 
mw,  moreover,  sullicieiitly  in  favour  at  court  to  obtain  trifling  sinialiimB  for 
iiu»|»ble   persons,   or  to  prevent  puniduneQta   meriled  by   bad   oonduot. 

T. ^---s  pnnder  to  vanity  better  than  frienda.     M.  do  Fouger "~ 

■■-' ' tion,  nud  -'^-'  '-   -""  -  "' 

lionoui-s. 

iiad  set  labourers  to  work  ;  aa  if  by  v&y  of  rebliation,  the 

I'f  the  brothers  Mathieu  was  converted  into  a  granary,  and  the 

iil'.'H  of  the  cB£tlo  were  reconTerted  into  ptirlanrB  and  drawuig- 

TXKims.     The  substantial  rep^r^  were  not  couBlderablo  ;  the  body  of  tlie  old 

nstle  was  sound  and  solid.     The  mnaons  were  employed  in  rebuilding  llie 

1         liMreTB,  in  clearing  away  the  nuns  wliicli  encumbered  them,  in  narrowing  and 

I        MfiditiDg  the  Docient  eDcloBure  as  much  as  possible.     With  all  this  labour 

Auj  anccceded  in  making  an  ugly  house  out  of  the  old  castle ;  vei^  inconTB- 

}        ni^iit  and  odd,  but  large,  and  furnished  with  apparent  richness.      Ah  a  great 

denl  of  Riding  and  high-eoluurod  BtufTx  were  seen  passing,  it  was  not  long 

before  M.  de  Faugeres  was  accused  of  displaying  duzzllug  luxury  ;  but  a 

OonnmBHonr  would  soon  iiare  perceived  that  in  these  sliowy  objects  there 

|«nw  very  little  of  real  vnlne.  M.  de  Fougeres  preserved,  in  liis  choice,  the 
intdiiun  between  the  ostentation  nf  the  old  nobility  and  the  economy  of  the 
«^ee  roercliont.  He  led  during  this  half-year  a  very  unquiet  life,  and  which 
■eemed  to  parlako  exclnsiycly  of  his  habits  of  commereial  bargaimog.  He 
went  from  Paris  to  Gu^ret,  from  Limoges  to  FougSres,  with  as  mnch  faoi- 
ttty  «»  his  aueestors  would  have  travOTsed  the  dislauee  between  their  bed- 
dumber  and  the  gallery  of  the  chapel. 

"  He  bought  and  re-sold,  and  speculated  upon  everything  ;  he  aatsnisbed 
hSu  oonlractors  by  his  cunuing,  memory,  and  puuctiliousnesB  in  (be  smallest 
4Maila.  It  was  soon  known  llu-ODghont  tbo  country  tliat  tliere  was  nut  en 
(nscb  to  be  gained  from  him  as  was  at  flrst  anticipated.  It  was  impossible  to 
4Berive  him  ;  and  uhcn  ho  had  calculated  the  value  of  an  arlJcle  to  a  cen- 
Ibne,  ho  wonld  declare  that  the  profit  of  tlie  seller  should  be  m  mtuA.  I'lils 
^^■tf  ffBc&j  with  all  his  justice,  was  so  Uttle,  in  compoiison  with  what  (hey  bad 
^HHBBd  to  extract  Irom  his  vanity,  that  they  were  all  greatly  discunteDtcil,\vA 
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arenSD  ■p«Fiinei)  of  tlie  cive.     There  nay  be  one  ne  two  who  IWbb(B* 
jr  tliirt;  yenrs  Ahead  of  him,  but  tfaere  lire  mure  who  lineer  u ' 
Kbb]-  in   liU  circuinitances,  beoevolent,  and   trontcnipUln 


I 


gbuu»  at  the  coDCmvi-csial  topics  which  till  the  newspapeni, 
■i]iuilib1i9  which  fo  on  nroiiDii  him,  but  it  u  only  to  cooCrast  them  wiAi 
■tale  of  ihiDga  which  will  know  notLing  of  such  ignoble  matters.     Wur,  i 
Hgimis  and  politiciU  rancour,  blind  national  jealounes  and  self-get^dnp,  L 
■pmks  uf  mildly,  as  tilings  proper  only  to  the  childhood  of  mB^kiiid,  and  aUc. 
nost  pass  away  iii  the  course  of  nature,  even  as  the  cndtmeaBand  li  iUkmih 
of  the  boy  are  changed  for  the  soft  (nanners  and  generous 
youth.    'How  can  mankind,' says  he,  'beexpeuted  to  be  alhennoe,  at  lU 
da^,  than  what  tliey  ore  I     For  want  of  a  sanctioned  or  intelligible  s^rtwi  i 
philosopfay,  they  do  not  w  yet  know  the  conslituent  elements  of  their  M  _ 
natum,  and  of  course  act  entirely  at  random  :  from  an  ignorance  of  dis  bm 
of  physical  nature,  they  expose  themselres  to  innumeisble  nuserieB  •KiUt' 
might  eaaly  be  avoided.    The  eanses  now  at  work  must  in  time  produce  1(^ 
dimrent  results.'    There  may  be  aumetlune  of  what  the  world  (tails  c~'*"' 
Haam  in  my  friend's  calcutalions,  but  the  msanity  is  an  amiahle  one 
it  is  impoatible  to  help  being  affected,  at  least  for  the  time,  by  lbe««c4 
llopes  and  monili»ngB  in  which  he  indulges,     tlpon  the  nholei;  I  fiailsW' 
days  of  the  twentieth  centmy  now  and  ihea  a  great  treat." 

Ab  ^ublisheTB,  Messrs.  Chambers  are  nl  the  head  of  a  class,  oMlt^' 
by  lh»r  prescient  and  enterprising  spirits,  to  which   the  poUic  (A 
largely  inaebted.     They  set  the  example  of  producing  books  si     '  — 
tnuy  snitable   to   those  to  whom  -pence  are  ohjects  uf   very  t 
thoughts ;   and   they  have  greatly  faded   that   permeation   of 
literature,  which   forma   bo  necessary  a  Tentilalion   to  the   mi-, 
crowded  cocieties  like  oura.     In  so  doing  they  have  gained  their 
reward,  in  moral  satiafactioii  and  pecuniary  returns  ;  and  we  are  g* 
see,  that  unrelaxing  in  their  efforts,  they  are  opening  still  wider  D 
gates  to  let  in  knowledge  truly  to  the  people.     How  much  it  It 
required  ;  hew   ill   and   injuriously,  in  many  instances,  the 
supplied ;  and  how  important  it  is  that  the  supply  be  absB 
pure,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  captivating  and 
mode,   wfl  cannot   now  stay   to  inqnira.      It   is  a  m 
interesting  question,  well  worth  inquiring  into ;  and  if 
it,  let  him  purchase  one  number  of  eveiy  peimy  publicat 
London  alone. 
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THE  DREAMER  AND  TUB  WORKER.* 
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teiB  is  a  German  gentleman,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine 
b  come  a  long  way  on  purpose  to  see  the  Bock-yard  1  " 
Wtell  yon,"  said  the  police  inspector,  who  stood  hy  tho  porter 
iDock  gates,  "  I  Itll  yoi,  he  can't  be  admitted.     There  'e  u 
fg  order  against  the  admiision  of  nil  foreigners.'' 
at  'b  very  illilieral." 

B  the  order,"  muttered  the  inspector  drily. 
,  it  isn't." 
■du'11  find  it  is." 
I,  I  shall  not." 

e  more,  he  can't  be  admitted.  It 's  of  no  use  to 
Syere  in  this  way  !  You  ought  to  know  better." 
"And  BO  I  do  know  better  than  yon  think,  Mr.  Police-officer. 
t;«n't  I  believe  my  own  eyes?  Not  admit  foreigners !  Look  yonder! 
What  do  you  call  that  f  A  tall  stalking-horse,  with  a  long  lanthoru- 
|bw  as  yellow  as  a  kite's  foot — a  small  roufF  stuck  underneath  a 
large  vulture-nose — a  Uolher  Shipton  hat — and  a.  beard  like  the 
mee  of  HpadcB  !  What  do  you  caJl  that  ?  Something  of  the  cut  of 
Kfcreigiier,  I  shoold  say." 

"That  gentleman  has  come  in  with  an  Admiralty  order.     But 
one  of  the  police,  as  you  see,  goes  every  where  with  him." 

•  Coutiiintd  from  page  210,  Vul.  V. 
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"  Oh,  Terr  well.  Mr.  laspector  ;  then  will  you  be  so  obliging 
to  oblaiD  far  tliis  gentleman  berr,  just  Guch  an  order,  and  let  b! 
ftlio  bo  Bttondcd  by  a  policeman — all  politencas — like  the  one 
see  yonder  " 

'•  I  tell  you  wlial.  my  friend, "  (tbe  Inspector  here  m«dfl*' 

gnvt  ]uiuae)  "  you  irill  get  yomself  into  trouble.  I  eliall  wA 
adnut  you  now,  without  knowing  more  about  you.  TvCn 
writtonin  ibeTiMtor'sbook,  I  see,  'John  Downs — Brick-somelluag' 
— Stourbridge,'  Brick — what  is  this  i  " 

"  Brick  maker,  to  be  sure — what  else  does  it  look  like?  Uj 
name  is  John  Downs — I  am  owner  of  a  clay  pit  and  clay  wada 
in  Stourbridge — tbe  clay  is  called  fire-clay,  because  it  make* 
fumace-pots,  fire-proof  bricks,  backs  of  gi'ates,  chioiney-pots,  anl 
fire-mcn'B  bats.  1  hope  it  will  have  to  make  bats  for  tbe  pt^iM- 
force  before  long.  My  nephew  carries  on  tlio  worke, 
juat  come  home  from  Nova  Scotia.  I  woa  ehipwrecked 
the  St.  Tudwall's  Islands,  and  othei-  rascally  rocks  off  tEa  CMd' 
of  North  Wales,  in  the  ateam-ship  "  EndeaTour,"  Captw 
Bright.  He  and  I  were  washed  orerboard  lo^tber  ;  but  M 
piuhed  each  other  up  on  a  great  floating  boom,  and  drifted  taba 
somehow.     Will(Ao(do!" 

■*  I  do  not  think  I  shall  admit  you." 

*'  But  you  must,  though.     Do  you  mean  to  soiy  yoa  wUl  ^ 
send  my  name  in  to  tbe  Warden  of  tbe  Yard  for  pcnmnaa 
the  rest  ?" 

Tho  Inspector,  urnnoved  by  this  appeal,  now  bent  his  qw 
the  Germnn  friend  who  came  with  Mr.  Downs. 

"As  for  this  gentleman,"  said  the  Inspector,     "it  is 
oerltUB  that  he  cannot  be  admitted  ;  and  I  must  also  Bend  >' 
stable  with  him  to  see  where  be  lives,  and  make  a  few  ii 

"Mein  Gutt!"  enctaimed  the  Gertaau,  with  staring  VftS, 
a  man  suddenly  waking  with  a  now  idea — "  Meiu  Gotb  1— be 
so  gool  and  me  to  my  bouse  let  go!  Allow  they  me — allow  to 
t  will  to  mine  hotel,  mit  obedient  foots  off  baaten  ! ' ' 

This  excited  and  somewhat  curious  speech,  bursting 
from  tbe  lips  of  a  grave  gentleman,  who  i^  to  this  moi 
never  uttered  a  word,  or  even  appeared  to  vmderstand  twy 
what  was  going  on,  caused  much  merriment  among  tho  bi 
crs  ;  and  this  was  considerably  increased  by  tbo  lioaty  ret 
of  the  speaker — and  by  one  of  tho  police  as  hastily  foUama|) 
his  steps. 
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&Ir.  Dowue  would  infallibly  iiare  gone  with  hia  friead — but  he 
had  been  tuld  tliat  he  himself  should  not  bo  admitted.  He  waa 
therefore  detei'iniued  to  stay. 

When  a  severe  man  ia  unexpectedly  amused,  he  usually  relue 
Ins  saverity  in  some  degree  ;  perhnps  also  the  Inspector  perceived 
that  there  n'as  prubahly  nothing  iu  all  this  but  the  dogged  wjl- 
folaess  of  Mr.  John  Dawna,  and  uo  dangei-ous  visitor  of  Iter 
Majesty's  Doek-yard.  lie  therefore  approached  Mr.  Downa  with 
a  eoaeiliatory  face ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  hia  atmosphere, 
calmly  laid  one  band  upon,  his  shoulder. 

"  Now,  supposing  you  were  in  my  place — as  a  reaaonahle  man 
— and  that  you  had  strict  orders  not  to  admit  any  foreigner,  unless 
by  express  permission — wovUt  you,  as  a  reasonable  man,  allow 
aay  one  to  pass  without  that  expi'esa  permission  ?  " 

This  coniplimeutai'y  appeal  to  a  faculty  he  did  nut  possess, 
.  Htidenlly  softened  and  gratified  Mr.  Downs,  besides  that  it  placed 
hia  iniagiiiutioii  in  the  position  most  gratifying  to  his  obstinate 
charaeter. 

"  Why.  no,"  sail!  be,  slowly.  "  I  can't  say — only  you  did  not 
t*U  me  at  (trst  about  tlie  Admiralty  order ;  which  vraa  wrong. 
But  ncTcr  mind." 

With  these  words,  Mr,  Downs  lounged  fonvai'ds  into  the  Yard. 
A  policeman  presently  afterwards  loitered  off  in  tho  same  direction, 
lixJuog  carelesdly  on  all  sides,  and  at  every  thing,  except  at  Mr. 
Downs,  who  went  just  where  he  pleased. 

A  party  of  visitors  had  previously  advanced  into  the  Yard,  and 
wero  beginning  to  cs;piore  its  various  wonders  with  curious  eyes. 
Forward  they  went  over  spaces  of  sharp  uneven  stouea,  or  not  yfsej 
cren  flag-stone  caueeways,  across  moveable  wooden  bridges,  and 
iron-bound  brid^'os,  and  beside  the  brinks  of  deep  docks,  into  which 
tliey  peeped  down — and  along  the  causeways  and  brinks  of  ponds 
and  basons,  wharfs,  and  pier-heads,  and  ]iutiip-works,  and  beds  of 
plea,  iai  down  iu  the  mud,  and  interminable  sea-walls,  Ot^  the 
winding  ways  of  stone  and  wood- work,  they  wandered  onwards; 
and  round  the  aoafiolding  and  platforms  of  building-sheds,  and  up 
and  down  the  ranges  of  stairs,  and  over  timbers  anil  planhs, 
descending  between  a  thick  forest  of  slant  supporters  down 
baneath  tlie  keels  of  new  skeleton  hulls  of  vessels  upon  the  stocks. 
Then,  away  again  the  party  heavily  truilged,  till  tliey  found 
themselTca  very  near  the  point  from  whence  they  started  ;  and 
,9orae  of  tlioni  went  iato  the  boat-building  house,  and  some  iato  Uv* 
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niBBt-bouse.  where  tbe  main-m&Bta  of  first-rale  ships  are  ranged . 
the  ground — and  looking  like  long  wooden  round-tow  era,  or 
barrels  fitted  one  inio  another  length-wise,  with  iron  hands  OTCr 
joints — and  sooie  of  the  ri^tors,  their  feet  and  ankles  aching  wit 
exhaustion  from  travelling  so  much  OTor  the  uncTen  stones  of  f 
Yard,  seated  themselves  outside  upon  very  long,  straight,  slight 
tapering,  cutter  and  schooner  masts,  each  made  out  of  a  aiii_ 
tree  from  Dantzic  or  Riga,  and  now  in  process  of  flniBhiagfrfEwidii 
polish.  No  one  conld  pass — not  even  a  policeman — without  giriii|j 
aglance  of  admiration  at  these  heautlful  "  sticks."  At  theeilreEH 
end  of  one  of  these  sat  John  Downs,  wiping  his  forehead  witlii 
great  India-silk  handkerchief  of  saffron  and  hrown. 

The  most  vigorous  of  the  party  now  prosecuted  their  reeearchtt 
down  hy  the  side  of  the  anchor-tier, — a  long  range  of  mig^ 
anchors,  such  as  Vulcan  himself  would  have  heen  proud  to  OitBk 
[and  with  reason,  since  he  never  made  an  anchor  equal  to  n!f, 
one  of  them),  and  standing  twelve  abreast.  After  this,  ibi^' 
looked  into  the  rope-house,  but  gazing  doivn  the  long  perspeCWI: 
lines  of  the  rope-walks, — nearly  one  thousand  two  hundred  feeti^j 
length,  —ending  in  a  narrow  spot  of  light,  with  men  that  \oo\iL 
like  mice  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  moving  to  and  fro  at  d% 
extreme  end,  the  dismayed  visitors  retired  from  the  prospect  ^ 
such  "  a  walk"  after  all  their  previous  labours.  «  ." 

As  this  party  were  slowly  dragging  their  weory  limbs  towvfc, 
the  Dock-yard  gates,  they  met  a  fi'esh  party  just  coming  in,  fil 
of  alacrity,  who  having  performed  the  round  of  the  Yard  in  ft 
cursory  manner  yesterday,  had  now  come  with  the  inlentJon  ll' 
taking  a  more  leisure  survey,  and  chiefly  with  reference  to  ei 
the  wonderful  engines  and  machinery  of  the  place.  This 
party  was  joined  by  Mr.  Downs.  He  had  become  interested  h 
various  works,  and  had  forgotten  his  recent  contest.  A  tall,  „ 
haired  gentleman,  of  aristocratic  hearing,  led  the  way  towards 
blook  manufactory.  A  policeman  politely  stepped  from  behi 
pile  of  wood  close  by,  and  opened  the  door.  Here  they  ' 
themselves  amidst  a  whirl  and  whiz  of  machinery  above  and 
— the  whole  place  was  full  of  it.  Above,  there  were  rumblbgi 
of  droning  ond  snoring  drums,  turned  by  steam-power,  ao' 
nected  by  straps  with  the  block-making  machines  below,  in 
circular  saws,  hammers,  and  broaching,  morticing,  scoring, 


gouging  chisi 


fly  up  and  down,  or  perform  "  to  o 


looking  like  grey  shadows  from  the  intensity  of  tbeir  motion. 
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[liece  of  timber  is  Uid  down — »  circwlor  saw  gracefully  descends 
tttwai'Ja  it — sings  its  way  through  it — and  again  as  gracefully 
ascends  to  its  place.  Ten  of  the  solid  pieces  of  wood  tlius  prodtieed 
are  fi.ted  in  an  iron  wheel — off  spins  the  wheel — and  certain  tools 
being  gradually  advanced  in  front,  a  atrcnoi  of  chips  instantly 
pours  out,  like  an  arching  fountain,  and  iii  a  minute  the  wheel 
stops,  and  ten  ahip-blocliB  ai'e  perfectly  shapod,  and  ready  to  be 
earned  to  another  machine  for  the  next  process  of  boring,  &c. 
Thus,  from  a  solid  length  of  timber — a  hard  tree-trunb,  sJiorn  of 
its  boughs  and  bark — in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  are  produced 
ten  perfectly  formed  blocks,  (or  "pullies,"  in  landsman  dialect) 
smoothly  grooved  and  polished,  and  ready  to  be  fitted  with  poUshed 
bos-wood  shecres  inlaid  with  brass,  all  fashioned  out  of  the  rough 
material  by  equally  rapid  processes.  At  each  fresh  transformation, 
the  tall,  aristocratic-looking  gentleman  turned  to  some  ladies  of  his 
party,  and  said  "It's  like  magic!  "  They  went  un  from  room  to 
room,  and  from  engine  to  engine.  From  one  of  these  last,  a  rough, 
dingy  aheere  (or  block-wheel)  came  foilh  a  fine  polished  article,  as 
if  from  a  cabinet-maker's  hands,  and  of  a  totally  different  colour. 
"  It 's  like  magic  !  "  observed  the  tall  gentleman  to  the  ladies,  in 
eiplanation.  Presently  they  saw  an  engine  busily  at  work  in 
paring  the  outside  of  a,  large  iron  bolt,  which  it  did  with  the 
softness  and  noiseleas  ease  of  paring  an  apple,  the  iron  curling  off 
in  the  same  manner.  "  It  'slike  magic!  "  remarked  the  intelligent 
and  courtly  gentleman  to  the  ladies  by  his  side.  "  No,  it  isri  tl" 
muttered  a  voice  from  behind.  Everybody  turned  to  look  at  the 
speaker.  It  was  the  burly  Mr,  Downs,  who  stood  with  his  head 
on  one  Bide,  gazing  at  the  engine,  and  displaying  the  knowing  air 
of  a  man  who  has  comprehended  the  action.  Not  deigning  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  this  rude  fellow,  the  aristocratic  person- 
age led  his  party  onwards  to  other  works.  The  block-house  was 
presently  deserted  of  all  its  visitors,  except  a  policeman,  who  was 
tying  Ilia  shoe.  Mr.  Downs  accompanied  the  party  to  the  black- 
smiths' forges. 

Here,  among  other  wonders,  the  visitors  saw  the  enormous  iron 
Iiammer  which  can  strike  a  blow  equal  to  twenty  tons,  and  yet  it 
is  so  perfectly  under  command,  that  with  the  very  next  blow  it  can 
crack  a.  hozC'l'nut  shell  without  smashing  the  kernel.  One  of  tho 
Uacb^miths  being  asked  if  this  was  true,  replied,  "  Oh,  yea  sir, — 

(Sid  it  very  lately  when  Abraham  Parker  was  here.     He  sat  in 
y  r,  and  all  the  other  beards  and  turbans  stood  round  for  to  aoe^^^^^ 
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Wc  poiindeii  flat  a  tliick  bit  of  iron  with  ode  thump — and  we  tl 
cracki'd  a  nut  fur  him  in  throe  lectio  taps,  and  guv  Abraham  U 
kernel."  Tlie  tull.  gr^y-hitired  gentleman  requested  to  see  It 
feat  pt'rformed.  ftiid  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Adifflnl 
Superintendent,  lils  wish  was  immediately  complied  with— snl  I 
the  kernel  of  tlie  nut  was  handed  to  liim.  Ho  presented  it  to  (1 
ladies,  howing,  with  an  appropriate  comment — ■"  It's  like  n 
said  he  : — "  Ahem  ! "  coughed  n  loud  voice  near  the  door. 
hody  turned  in  the  direetion  of  the  abrupt  sound,  and  SE 
heavy,  insolent  aliouldci-s  of  a  man  dowly  lounging  off  through  H 
door- way. 

Mr.  Downs  continued  his  way  alone,  and  soon  arrired  at  onailj 
the  eaitoons,  which  are  used  inEteaJ  of  dock-gates  ii 
^vhere  the  pressure  of  water  would  he  too  great  fur  any  g^es  k 
resist.  Tho  caiwon  was  rising  from  the  water.  Tlierc  n 
atid  hanging  sonnd  of  numerous  pumps  at  work  in  the  tnnde,  ■ 
Mr,  Downs,  observing  a  small,  square  hatch-way  i 
approached  It,  and  descended  the  ladder.  The  tDlerior  of  H 
caisoon  was  filled  with  convicts,  as  thickly  crowded  as  beea  inl 
hive,  and  nil  at  work  in  pumping  out  the  water  to  raiae  8 
machine.  No  sooner  hnd  the  adventurous  intruder  made  H 
appearance  half-way  down  the  ladder,  than  the  whole  hery  ll 
convicts  set  up  n  loud  about  of  dmsion,  minglod  with  eiUv  J 
of  "  Columbus  !  " — "  Peeping  Tom  !  "— "  a  rhilislioc  I  "  ""  '" 
shouts  and  cries  they  continued  without  censing,  and  also 
a  moment's  cessation  from  the  pumping,  until  Mr.  Downfi  g 
ascended  thcladder — a  performance  which  he  did  notchooseMM  ' 
lorato  beyond  one  step  a  minute  j  eo  that,  by  the  time  he  r 
the  deck,  a.  ci'owd  of  workmen,  viMtors,  police,  and  npprentic 
tho  Yard,  had  collected  round  the  gaisnm.  Through  all  tl 
wrathful  face  of  Mr.  Downs  made  it#  way,  and  its  owner  » 
hiB  course  through  the  build ing-sllps. 

The  bell  now  rang  for  the  workmen  to  go  to  dinner.     DoT 
their  absence,  Mr.  Dovma  rested  himself  upon  a  ajior  in  frtnt^ 
the  mast-house.     After  all  the  noise  and  hdsy  hubbub  of  thdpl 
the  entire  silence  that  bad  ensued  was  very  'remarkable : 
so  was  tlie  solitude.     Not  a  soul  was  visible,  Utfleea  i 
louely  policeman,  sauutering  in  melancholy  ahslraetio 
distant  corner.     There  might  have  been  a  straggli 
two  like  Mr,  Downs,  who  had  not  chosen  to  leave  the  Yard  il 
the  A'nner-hour  ;  hut  \f  so,  tV^  Ttii'it  ha.vc  gdne  ronnd  th«  a 
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Willis,  and  wore  perhaps  sitting  mnto  among  the  blocks  of  granite, 
IloweTCr,  at  half-past  one  ail  the  workmen  returned,  and  the  noiec 
and  activity  were  immediately  resumed. 

Approaching  the  huge  hull  of  a  firat-rate  ship  which  was  in  pro- 
cess (rf  building,  Mr.  Downs  ascended  the  broad,  slant  ladder  of  the 
outer  scaffolding  on  one  side,  and,  gaining  the  platform,  walked 
leisurely  round  the  enormous  structure.  It  was  the  "  Royal 
iTrederick : "  she  was  huilt  for  three  thousand  and  ninety-nine 
tons  burden,  and  was  to  carry  one  hundred  and  ten  guns.  Having 
performed  the  circuit  upon  the  workmen's  platform,  he  again  stood 
beneath  her  towering  stem,  and  gazed  upward  at  its  embattled 
beigbts,  A  small,  dark  aperture,  rather  low  down,  met  bla  eye, 
and  two  shipwrights  at  this  moment  creeping  in  with  some  timber 
upon  their  shoulders,  Mr.  Downs  forthwith  crossed  the  planks  Uiat 
led  op  to  it,  and,  bending  his  head,  groped  his  way  in  after  tbera. 

He  paused  with  his  second  step,  partly  because  he  discerned  no 
nieanB  of  proceeding  any  further  without  falling  through  gfcpa  on 
all  sides,  and  jmrtly  because  he  felt  confouuded  by  the  scene 
before  him.  He  found  himself  in  front  of  a  strange  and  busy 
darkness,  that  indeed  might  have  suggested  to  some  imaginations 
^e  chaotic  inside  of  a  new  planet  which  was  being  wrought  into  form. 
As  no  outlines  were  distinguishable,  there  could  be  no  idea  of 
dimensions,  llowbeit,  the  new  planet  was  all  made  of  wood-worii, 
inside;  John  Downs  felt  sure  of  that.  It  was  a  world  of  cross-beains 
and  timbers,  upright  and  downrigkt~~aboFe  his  head,  beams  and 
timbers  all  crossing  and  traversing,  and  thick  and  three-fold, 
Eo  that  scarcely  any  daylight  could  be  seen  in  looking  up,  Level 
irith  his  feet,  and  his  knees,  and  his  breast,  lay  all  sorts  of  loose 
planks,  some  of  them  pretending  to  he  for  the  means  of  passage 
to  and  fro,  with  hero  and  there  half  or  three  qnartera  of  a  ladder, 
jttst  knocked  up  any  how  with  a  few  bits  of  wood  and  a  rail  or  two, 
or  a  notch  ;  and  beneath  him  more  cross-beams,  and  uprights, 
and  slanting  timbers,  and  lumbering  masses  of  wood  unfixed,  and 
snudl  platforms  of  planks  with  men  standing  upon  them,  doing 
something,  while  candles  or  lanthorna  were  seen  dimly  shining  far 
in  the  depths  beyond,  some  of  them  stationary,  some  moving  about 
and  suddenly  disappearing.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  any  shape. 
Men  were  distinguishable  in  all  dii-ectiona,  hut  were  recognised  by 
tntinct  rather  than  the  eye  ;  for  even  the  figures  of  the  men,  as 

"  ,a  the  objects  that  environed  them,  were  shapeless.  Amidst 
I,  the  noise  and  confused  din  were  prodigiovvi — Ite  cov.'iAa.Tili 
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^H^       Itbws  of  ionuraenilile  liammcrs  of  different  weights  etriking  iipon 

^^t        wood  sqd  tnetnt,  mingled  willi  the  liacking  of  axes,  llie  chipping  of 

^^K        adxea,    tbe   luiubeiing  of  be&uia.  tito  clattei-  of  plauks,  and  tlie_| 

^^ft     varied  voices  and  tones  of  the  noikroen,  produced  io  tliei 

^^H     L-ffceta  much  such  an  impression  fis  miglit  linvc  been  experieaccil 

^^H     \ij  a  viattor  to  tlie  interior  of  Ibo  Tower  of  Babel.    As  to  the  wodT 

^^H     tliat  was  going  ou — it  wns  iaconceiTablc.      Ererj'  man  seemed  to 

^^H     bo  working  at  rnadoni ;  and  each  group,  so  busj  upon  a  stnp  of  ' 

^^H     platform,  or  huddling  togetlier  below  over  some  great  taaes  tl 

^^V     timber,  ajipearcd  to  be  exerting  themselves  with  no  definite  olj«ei 

^^^      or  effect.   As  for  the  stmngcr  who  had  ventured  in,  nnd  who,  iirilh 

his  back  up  against  a  wall  of  tioibers,  was  expecting  s 

rude  end  uproarious  reception  as  he  had  experienced  on  entering 

the  cat  won — and  with  a  ten-fold  force  of  numbers — Dobodj  S]^ 

Ppcarcd  conscious  of  his  presence  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  in- 
viaible.   Still,  as  noone  ranagainsthim,  orjammed  liimin  anyn 
with  a  beam  or  plank,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  workmen  di 
roally  aeo  wjiere  they  were  goiug,  and  knew  what  they  were  aboufe 

John  Downs,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  prevented  o 
peded  in  his  intended  course  by  any  effect  of  wonder  or  " 
admired  disorder,"  neither  were  his  nerves  of  a  kind  to  experiaso 

i        anything  more  than  a  very  temporary  vibi'ation,  he  the  caus      ' 
it  wight ;  he  therefore  began  to  gro])e  his  way  forwards, 
every  rib,  and  beam,  and,  atanlion  was  solid  and  immoveaUe  a 
rock,  every  ladder,  plant,  and  platform  was  loose — indeed,  neoil 
all  the  passes  of  commuaication  were  along  loose  planke  v 
bant,  or  slipped,  or  danced  beneath  tjie  feet,  and  usually  le^i 
nt  one  end  as  the  lost  foot  left  them  ; — yet  a  fall   frun  any  i 
them  would  be  likely,  and  in  some  places  certain,  to  precipiti' 
the  unfortunate  intruder  headlong  down  into  a  dark  abyss  g 
timbers.     Mr.  Downs  had  been  accustomed  to  sundry  dangeis  4 
the  brink  of  his  own  clay-pit  and  other  works  in  Stourbridge,  I 
that  he  moved  warily  and  without  any  serious  ai)prehensioii ;  st3 
he  wisely  considered  that  a  man  out  of  his  element  was  not  tpi 
the  samo  man,  and  it  would  he  as  well  to  avoid  the  ehanov  i 
broken  limbs  or  neck.     lie  accordingly  clambered  up  the  stf 
hurdle-like  apology  for  a  ladder  he  came  to,  and  continued  t 
ascend  by  such  other  means  as  offered  themselves  to  feet  or  handftT 
till  he  arrived  at  what  was  evidently  in  course  of  formation  iatoi- 1 
long  deck— in  all  probabihty  the  main  deck.    Something  like  fvimM 
ami  orJer  were  here  attained.     It  was  possible  to  see  almost  ft 
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one  cnii  of  the  ship  to  the  otiior,  so  compBrativoly  few  were  the 
intemiptiuna ;  and  after  contemplating  the  countless  soccession  of 
huge  beamB  of  dull,  pink-tinted  African  oak  that  strutclicd  aci'oas, 
readv  for  the  lajing-down  of  the  deck-planks,  Mi-.  Downs  began  to 
step  from  one  to  ttie  other,  intending  to  make  his  exit  at  a  port, 
and  BO  leap  down  ujton  the  building-platform  outside.  His  passage 
across  tlieso  beams  was,  however,  retaixled  by  two  causes — the 
circumspection  required  in  taking  each  step,  because  the  gaps 
between  were  literally  precipices  of  timbers  and  beams,  leading 
down,  in  some  places,  to  the  very  keel  in  all  its  darkness  ;  while 
tbe  other  retarding  circunistanco  was  the  divided  attention  he 
could  not  help  giving  to  the  steps  he  was  taking,  and  to  the  action 
of  one  of  the  shipwrights  on  the  opposite  side,  who  was  driving  n 
long  bolt  into  one  of  the  braces  over  the  lining.  The  iron  mall, 
or  hammer,  was  very  large,  with  a  long  handle,  and  tho  bolt  to  be 
driven  in  was  higher  than  the  man's  bead.  Tbe  action  was  pecu- 
liar. He  swayed  himself  gently  aside,  so  as  almost  to  turn  his 
bock  upon  the  object  of  liis  aim  ;  then  raising  the  mall  with  his 
right  hand  close  to  the  iron  head  of  it,  he  whirled  liimself  round 
tagetlier  with  tbe  mall,  letting  his  right  hand  slip  down  tlio 
handle,  so  that,  before  dehvering  the  blow,  both  bands  were  at 
the  extreme  end  of  it ;  thus  giving  the  full  swing  of  the  semicircle 
described  by  the  entire  length  of  the  handle,  and  adding  his  own 
weight  to  the  blow.  And  such  a  blow  it  was  I  It  seemed  as  if 
it  would  have  knocked  down  an  ordinary  house.  Vet  these  tre- 
mendous blows  were  delivered  in  regular  succession  during  several 
minutes,  and  with  such  apparent  ease,  that  after  each  blow  it 
might  be  thought  he  bad  ceased — yet  round  came  another  thunder- 
clap as  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Downs,  "albeit  unused  to  the  molting  mood,"  did 
greatly  admire  tbe  dealing  of  these  heavy  blows.  He  liked  to  look 
at  it.  It  did  him  good.  It  was  the  sort  of  satisfactory  thing  ho 
enjoyed,  and  could  so  seldom  find.  He  thought  with  a  smile  of  the 
porter's  lodge  at  tlie  Dock-yard  gates,  and  how  he  would  have  liked, 
when  theadmissionwasrejiisedto  the  worthy  G«rman  merchant,  his 
fiiead,  to  have  knocked  the  lodge  about  their  ears  with  just  sneli 
■  hammer  as  that — and  in  that  fine  style.  Mr.  Downs  forthwith 
stepped  from  beam  to  beam,  and  seated  himself  near,  in  hopes  of 
having  more  of  it.  He  fancied  the  form  of  the  shipwright  was 
familiar  to  him  somehow,  though  be  could  not  recollect  where  ho 
had  seen  him.  
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A  gong  of  twelve  or  firuen  diipwrights  were  at  work  Bear  tlw  ■ 
L  Tnan  wlio  had  just  been  driTing  iu  the  iroD  bult,  and  one  tit  these 
I  now  approached  him  with  several  strong  wooden  pins,  or  rounded 
L  stnb«s,  in  his  hand.  "  Dinna  ye  wtuit  theao  tniimelH,  man!' 
I  said  he,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 

'  I  shall  presently,"  replied  the  otbci',  laying  down  his  null 

I  anit  taking  up  an  adze,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  chip  and  lo>d 

«me  of  the  timbera. 

"  1  'tn  jiiBt  thinkiii'anent  the  feegurin'  o'  the  fractions  an'  dwoO" 

I  uials, — an'  I  canna  see  if  'I  of  an  inch  are  equal  lo  ane  inchj  f 

I  cqu:it  to  ane  ;   and  -|  equal  to  ane — I  canoa  a'thegithcr  diMera. 

1  whnt  'b  the  uleelity  o'  bhe  mony  feegores  for  the  eame  quantity." 

"  Why,  the  use  of  (Jiose  figures  is  not  for  the  whole  nmniec' 

[  of  one,  but  fur  the  fractional  diviaione.     Don't  yoa  utui^'Btaod,-. 

I  Sandy  1  ' ' 

"  Awce!  noo  ; — 1  begin.     Eh,  it  'a  a  rera  glide  thing  to  ktn 
I    the  foegurin'.      There  '3  nne  hope  in  this  warld  ivithoot  it." 

"  I  know  Tcry  little  about  it,  myaelf. — Give  rae  one  of  thoa* 
I  trunnels." 

"But  ye  ken  the  fractions  an'  tlic  dcecemals  veel  anenolitn 
'  satisfy  the  new  i-egnlationa  frno  the  I-orda  o'  the  Adrah*alty  ; 
;o  can  haud  fast  your  post  a^  leading  racai — nn'  tluat  'a  a  bio 
gude." 

"  You  are  looking  forward  lo  promotion,  I  see.  Hand  me  ap. 
that  truniiel-mall." 

"  Noe  doot,  I  am,    What  is  this  life  given  to  aJnfu'  monfor,b 
to  work  for  his  promotion  ?    1  confess  my  amboction  i 
a  leadin'  moa  like  yoursel. '  " 

The  shipwright  to  whom  tliis  was  addressed  continued  t 
Innnmer  in  the  trunnel ;  which  operation  being  coni|dGtei^  ho 
paused. 

'■  Learn  to  use  your  adze  better,"  said  be ;  "  and  yotu"  in 
d  your  mall  :  have  a,  good  eye  to  form,  and  proportion,  and  it 
'  strength  and  fitness  of  tilings  ;  and  as  yon  are  sober  and  io^ 
I  trious,  you  will  establish  a  character  in  the  Yard,  1 

thoroughly  qualified  for  a  leading  man,    and  will   iu    lime  bC 
'  made  one." 

"  Wi'  li'actions  an'  doecemals,  forbye." 

"Pooh!" 

"  Pooh  ?  Have  na  the  Lords  o'  the  Admiralty  sent  doon  thei^ 

Ilts  Uiat  nac  ahepwright  sbajl  baud  the  post    u'  leudin'  n 
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wilihoot  the  cannie  feegurin'  ?  Nae  question  but  the  oxaniincrs  will 
a'  be  vera  parteDk'ler." 

'*  If  they  Insist  upon  thlfl,  the  effect  will  soon  be  instructivo  to 
the  Lor^s.     Give  me  anolhor  tmnnel," 

"  lustroet  the  Lords  o'  the  Board  !  Produce  an  effeck  upon  ik 
Lord  !    Dinna  ye  talk  that  gate," 

"  The  effect  will  he  this,  Sandy.  The  apprentices  who  havo 
ju&t  left  school,  or  are  still  at  achool  in  over-houra,  will  he  the 
most  expert  at  these  fractions  and  decimals  ;  aiid  they  will  as 
soon  as  possible  be  made  leading  men,  without  poBsessing  any 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  prortical  experience,  and  be 
placed  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are  competent  in  realities. 
Then,  these  reulily  men,  like  myself,  will  leave  Her  Majesty's 
Dock-yard,  and  the  theoretical  lads  of  leaders  will  very  soon, 
by  their  blunders,  bring  tiie  Lords  of   the  Admiralty  to  theu" 

"  Eh,  mon  !  hoo  can  ye  talk  o'  hnngin'  a  Lord  to  his  senecs  ? 
We  maun  atudy  the  feegurin'  wi'  Gude's  help." 

■■  But  tbo  practical  authorities  in  the  Yard  will  humour  nil  this 
uooBeitsc,  ao  tliat  it  does  no  mischief.  Now,  go  on  with  the 
lining." 

Tho  flhipwright  here  proceeded  to  oiamino  tlie  dimensions 
of  some  thick  planks  that  were  near  at  hand  ;  and  by  way  of  » 
final  comment  upon  the  Admiralty  order  for  studies,  which  had 
taken  such  possession  of  the  mind  of  Sandy  Morriaon,  he  wrote 
with  a  large  pencil  of  red  chalk  upon  one  of  the  planks,  "  A 
figment  of  some  old  cock!" — when  the  jioiut  of  his  pencil  broke. 

Sandy  Morrison  slowly  read  this  in  a  whisper  of  awe — -"  A 
fsc^^ent  o'  some  auld  cookie  !  " 

The  shipwright,  having  sharpened  the  point  of  the  pencil  with 
the  edge  of  his  adze,  added  "  ed  hat ;"  and  Sandy  again  read  it 
obS  with  increased  awe  in  face  and  voice. 

"  '  A  feegment  o'  some  auld  cocked  hat ! '  Ye  mak  me  ti-emWe 
ootside,  an'  laugh  within,  Master  Harding." 

"  Harding  !  "  shouted  Mr,  Downs,  rising.  "  to  be  sure  ;  that 's 
the  name  Vic  been  trying  to  recollect,  for  1  knew  you  almost 
directly  !  " — and  Mr.  Downs  went  up  to  Harding,  and  shook  him 
heartily  by  the  hand.  "You  remember  nie,  of  course;  yo»i 
thought  T  was  lost,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

■'  Yes,  yon  did  ;   you  nrnsi  hare  thought  BO  I " 
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"  No,  I  saw  you  ge(  astride  upon  tlielwom,  and  I  heard  from 
(ho  WeUfiraen  ashore  that  you  hnd  safsly  reached  the  beach  with 
jCnptain  Bright,  and  had  gono  off  straight  to  Bangor  together." 
•■  I'm  yeiy  glad  to  meet  with  you  again  !  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  service  you  did  me  with  ray  bales  and  packages  on  hoard— 
^f  speculation  in  peltry.*' 
"  You  lost  them  all,  though." 

"  No,  I  didn't — yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did — hut  that  is  no  reason  1 
should  forget  what  you  did  to  help  me  m  etovring  them  in  a  safer 
^^^  place,  just  when  the  storm  was  coming  on  ;  and  not  only  I,  but 
^^K  every  oDe  else  in  the  ship  hnd  some  EcrTice  or  other  to  aclcanw- 
^^B  ledge.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  yon. 
^^H  You  brought  a  good  many  ashore  on  your  raft,  I  heard?" 
^^B  "  Nut  many,  1  am  sorry  to  say  ;  hut  as  many  as  it  was  safe  to 
^H  pataponber." 

^^P  "  loQ  brought  old  Mr.  Walton,  the  timber  merchant,  among 
^^^  the  rest — and  his  dau;;hter— -and  the  pnle-faced,  book-read  gen- 
^^B  tlcmnn,  didn't  you  !  You  staid  some  days  with  them  in  Wb1m,1 
^B  was  told." 

^H  "  Yes.  I  did — they  wore  all  very  nice  people — ^very  kind  to  me, 
^^P   I  shall  never  forget  it  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

"  Aha,  you  had  a  happy  holiday  after  a  rough  voyage  anl 

'■  Vos,  too  hoppy  for  a  workman,  who  has  to  return  to  his  work. 
It  made  me  think  too  much  of  innny  things  that  are  of  no  use  l« 
think  about.     I  almost  wish  I  had  uot  staid  there.     Bowerer,  1 
have  got  over  it  now  ;  and  am  well  at  work  again." 
I  "  That 's  right,     A  man  should  never  let  a  good  holiday  main 

him  wish  for  another  too  soon.     Old  Walton  'b  rather  an  odd  fish. 
an't  he  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  wo  seo  him  here  soon." 
"  Coming  here  ! " 

"  Yes,  very  likely.     A  German  friend  of  mine  wrote  to  Mni 

[  only  this  morning  on  matters  of  business  between  Uicm.     WeDt 

I  how  does  it  fare  with  you  here — briskly,  1  suppose  !   A  man  wio 

I  can  use  his  hands  like  you,  always  finds  himself  wanted  stnue- 

1  where  ;  only  t  didn't  well  understand  what  was  the  matter  he- 

Iweon  you  and  the  Admiralty.     I  heai-d  your  mate  hero  caH  the 

'jords  of  the  Admiralty  a  set  of  fig-nier chants  in  old  cocked  hatii 

ir  something  of  that  kind." 

'■  Eb,  sirs !    dinna  yo   blether  sic   whigmelc^ries    anent  the 

I  liords.     1  never  caa'd  their  Honours  fig-merchants — it  maka  the 
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flesli  creep  iin'  thirl  on  my  btiuea  to  hear  you  say  I  caa'  iliem 

"Why,  yon  did  call  them  so,  ot  BometLiug  as  bad!  I  heard 
you." 

Harding  had  resumed  liis  work  during  this  dialogue.  He, 
howeTec,  lietcned  to  it,  much  amused. 

"  The  Lord  forbid  it !  and  forgie  ye  for  sayin'  so.  Ilere  's 
Harding,  the  leadin'  raon  o'  our  gang,  an'  he  can  bear  weeluess 
that  I  never  caa'  the  Lords  feeg-nierehants. " 

"  Nor  old  cocked-hats  ?  " 

"  Na,  o'  my  Screepture  aitli.  I  only  read  frae  a  plank  what  was 
wreetea  there,  whilk  said  that " 

The  voice  of  Sandy  Morrison  ceased  nhmptlj,  and  his  oyc 
Etared  at  the  neai-est  port-hole,  along  the  lower  edge  of  which  the 
glaned  rim  of  a  policeroon's  hat  passed  noiselessly,— and  dis- 
appeared. 

*■  Come,"  said  Harding,  laughing  at  the  dismayed  look  of 
Sandy,  "  come  and  hold  this  iron  bolt  while  I  take  the  mall.  The 
policeman  was  not  attending  to  what  you  said." 

A  Buddeo  thought  struck  Mr.  Downs,  and  he  ran  and  looked 
out  at  the  port-hole. 

"  How  many  poUcemen  are  there  in  the  Bock-yard?"  exclaimed 
lie  hastily. 

But  Harding  was  at  work  with  hie  heavy  mall,  and  made  no 
answer. 

"Many,  no  doubt;"  cried  Mr,  Downs,  "and  yet  the  same 
fellow  has  always  been  within  sight !  " 

Out  of  the  port-hole  leapt  Mr.  Downs  upon  the  builder's  plat- 
form— along  it  he  ran,  and  down  the  steps — and  away  after  tho 
policeman,  whom  he  soon  overtook. 

"  Am  I  treated  like  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  I  should  lite  to 
linow  ?  "  exclaimed  he  ;  "  or  by  what  right,  and  by  whose  orders 
do  you  devote  so  much  of  your  valuable  time  to  me  ?  1  was  not 
aware  till  this  minute  of  all  jour  polite  attentions  ;  but  now  I 
fully  appreciate  them.  How  many  hours  have  you  been  engaged 
in  looking  up  at  the  wind — loitering  round  posts — tying  your 
shoe — scratching  your  nose — taking  a  sight  at  a  timber-stack — 
or  humming  a  hymn  in  the  common  metre  behind  a  door?  And 
now  you  must  come  and  listen  to  my  eschanging  a  few  words  with 
A  shipwright  1   Aa  if  I  cared  for  your  hearing  me  Bay  that  the 
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liorda  of  tho  Ailmiialty  were  fig-niercliants !  And  so  tUcj  oK ! 
ll  waa  I  who  a/iid  thiil,  not  the  ahipwrighls  ;  they  could  nol  l»lp 
whftl  1  cUoeo  to  say.  1  sdj  it  again.  They  are  fi^-merehaQta — 
and  nitat  is  irorse,  they  cdiry  fractions  and  decimals  in  dd 
cooked-bats ! " 

"  Do  jou  intenil  to  follow  me  in  this  way  ?  and  talking  in  this 
way?"  demanded  the  policeman  witli  threatening  comjMMure. 

"  To  be  euFB  I  do — and  what  then  ?  ' ' 

"  Oh,  very  well." 

'■And  what  tlien?" 

"  Nothing."  said  the  policeman  drily,  bnt  glancing  towards  i 
particular  corner  of  the  Yard,  he  walked  in  that  direction,  close 
attended  by  Mr.  Downs. 

"  A /«o  country!"  continued  Mr.  Down.'s,  extending  both 
hands  as  wide  aa  poHsible,  and  nkising  his  voice — "  a  free  eoaiicjt 
do  JOU  call  this  ?  A  man  might  as  well  he  in  Spain,  and  hareius 
heels  oonstantly  dogged  by  the  black  mosquerajlers  of  tho  Inqiu- 
Hition.  if  one  can't  come  to  see  a  mere  Dock-yard,  supported  bj 
public  taxes,  -without  experiencing  such  treatment  as  I  bare  met 
with  tivday  !  But  I  have  seen  enough,  I  promiae  yon — nokhiiig 
shall  tempt  me  to  go  near  the  rest  of  your  works.  Tdw  raffs' 
foundry — your  rigging-houae — yoor  model  loft — your  aailmaken 
loft — your  flag-ship,  gun-ivharf,  and  the  great  biscuit  bakcistt 
GoBpiH't — no  power  an  earth  shall  make  me  _ 
And  I  will  take  care,  too,  tliat  my  German  friend  v 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.     As  for  me — pshaw! 

Tho  policeman  had  just  turned  round  the  somer  t 

brick  building,  and  Mr.  Downs  found  himself  the  next  n 

the  hands  of  four  of  the  police.     Fully  compreheuding  hb  f»'- 

tion,  he  disdained  remonstcance,  and  was  borne  oli'  in  resdulo 

'  silence  to  the  station-house. 


THE  POETRY  OF  AGE. 
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T  ia  a  praiseworthy  effort  of  CTcry-day  philosophy  to  ertract 
i  a,a  uncomfortable  subject  something  of  that  hidden  apirit  of 
trath  and  beauty  which  in  visible  in  the  higher  orders  of  Nature  ; 
and  since  Age  is  an  evil,  in  the  opiniou  of  mankind,  more  devas- 
tating in  its  effects  than  the  sioioDm,  or  the  avalanche,  or  any 
other  dispute  between  the  elemonta  and  the  surfoee  of  the  earth, 
wc  would  Biiggest  some  few  topics  of  consolation  on  that  stage  of 
existence,  which  is  as  incidental  to  civilisal' 
life,  and  as  closely  allied  to  happiness  aa  it 
age  were  considered  in  its  true  Ught, — n( 
the  frame  is  weary  and  satiated,  nni  aelfiahn 
the  few  good  feelingB  that  have  been  left  ft 
the  world ;  but  as  the  full  titno,  wlicn  the  v. 
been  tried  and  proved,  it  would  he  looked  upon  as  the  calm  even- 
tide of  the  busy  day,  the  garner  of  esperieuee  which  has  been 
gathered  with  toil  and  trouble,  the  winter  whose  bright  spring  Is 
jet  to  come.  But  thus  it  cannot  be  ;  for  while  the  motive  of  man's 
reluctance  to  appear  old  and  decrepid  may  arieo  from  persooal 
vanity,  the  instinctive  dread  of  age  is  closely  connected  with  the 
beet  feelings  of  a  woman's  heart.  A  wife  may  watch  the  furrows 
on  her  husband's  brow,  and  yet  not  believe  ibem  to  be  produced 
-  by  1^  :  to  her  affectionate  heart  he  may  still  appear  in  the 
proud  maturity  of  life  ;  her  looking-glass  gives  back  hev  own 
altered  face,  and  she  shrinks  from  the  cold  or  carelesa  glance  that 
tells  her  she  is  guilty  of  becoming  aged.  But  if  there  bo  truth 
in  ibia,  let  her  also  remember  that  the  attraction  of  mind  to  mind 
will  eiist  to  the  last,  and  while  esteem  and  respect  remain,  if  one 
small  link  of  that  wondrous  chain  of  love  be  broken,  the  rest  will 
be  hut  more  firmly  riveted  by  time. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  about  old  age  that  are  lust  sight 
of.  in  the  thirst  for  observation  in  all  that  coneerna  youth. 
Watch  the  thoughts  of  an  aged  person  attentively,  and  you  will 
see  how  little  they  are  occupied  by  retrospection.  It  is  not  that 
he  would  say  with  FonteneHe, — "  Had  I  again  to  begin  my  career, 
I  would  do  as  I  bave  done,"  but  it  is,  that  the  powerful  impidses 
of  life  no  longer  existing  within  him,  they  hmt  \4eBtv  fet^^i\N.'«a. 
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in  all  bpt  their  effects.  It  frequently  oceura  that  in  the  liBllesmua 
and  indifference  of  Age,  wo  find  uo  trace  of  the  mental  acting 
nod  eaorgj  of  cKu-acter  that  has  once  existed.  The  old  woiau 
At  ihe  door  of  the  nimahouse  irho  has  retailed  the  last  particle  «f 
gMsip  to  her  next  ocighbour,  mav  have  passed  through  an  ordeal' 
which  a  diplematist  would  hare  shrunk  from,  had  the  ploughslmM 
been  of  goU,  and  the  lookers-on  [Hiuecs.  Let  ub  turn  then  to 
what  are  called,  ko  cmphaticallj,  old  women  j  not  to  those  vtliBp 
having  been  described  na  passees  Bome  twenty  yeara  before,  are 
in  the  last  stage  of  invenlire  despair,  but  to  some  who  lure 
yielded  at  discretion  to  the  conqueror  Time,  a  ~ 
and  withered  and  grer-lmired,  and  have  not  endcaToured  to  ■P'- 
pear  otherwise.  They  are  the  type  of  that  change  that  pus«i 
oTOT  cirery  created  being  whose  existence  is  prolonged  bejool 
maturity.  They  fare  alike  with  the  insect  and  the  bird  ;  the  «jt 
grows  dim,  the  wing  droops,  the  hum  of  one  nod  the  song  of  tttft 
other  is  heard  more  faintly  ;  but  let  the  span  of  life  be  vrhal  il 
may,  one  brief  day  or  "  fourscore  years  and  ten."  the  grsdnal' 
deeay  comes  in  the  same  form,  and  is  productive  of  the  like- 
No  man  looks  with  a  less  kindly  eye  upon  his  brother  oi 
friend  because  age  is  creeping  stealthily  over  him  ;  and  if  wo 
could  feel  that  she  were  regarded  with  equal  lenity  by  herinastefr 
the  fearful  doubt  would  be  dispelled,  that  soDielimes  clings  IMI 
closely  io  her  heart,  and  with  it  the  only  drawback  to  the  con- 
eideration  of  age  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  Fn>- 
vidence  ;  for  it  has  been  hallowed  by  the  voices  of  young  childreiu 
and  the  reverence  of  manhood  from  the  patriarchal  times  ;  and  tti 
and  lonely  is  the  fate  of  him  who  has  no  oae  in  this  wide  worU 
to  minister  nuto,  and  revere. 

One  of  the  happiest  descriptions  of  extreme  age  is  to  be  finiiJ 
In  a  fi&j  written  by  Nathaniel  I^ee  in  the  year  1680.  It  ita 
gera  that  will  eurrive  the  exaggerated  frame-work  in  which  it  Wtt 
placed,  but,  like  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  seventoenth  Genturr, 
IS  now  but  liltlo  known  : — 

"  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  dieJ, 
But  fell  like  Autumn  fruit  that  mellow'd  long — 
Even  wandered  nt  because  lie  dropt  no  sooner  ; 
Fal«  seemed  to  wind  Him  up  for  fouracore  joaxa. 
Vet  freslil;  nm  ho  □□  lea  winters  more, 
Till,  likk  i  clock,  worn  out  with  eithiq  time. 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  TOMB. 


"  ALi  diepietatu  morte  \ — Alii  crudel  vitu  \ 
L'una  m'  lia  posto  in  doglia, 
L'altm  mi  ten  qunggiu  conlra  mia  voglis." 

'  [Charles  II.  of  Spain,  a  Hbort  ^me  Ijefore  htB  deatli,  visited  the  burial 
^Ainber  in  Die  Cbureli  of  St.  Lavireoee,  where  lie  interred  the  bodies  of 
Ibe  Kings  of  Spun  tuai  the  Roj'sl  Family,  mU  ranged  roniid  the  tall  black 
emdtix.  He  caused  tlie  eolRu  of  his  muoh-lored  wife,  Motie  Louise  de 
BourboD,  to  be  opened,  nnd  there — such  was  the  skill  of  (he  cmbalinBr — she 
lay  iinclianged  before  him,  in  nil  her  remarkable  and  well-rcmeniborod 
beauty,  after  an  interment  o(  eighteen  jeora.  Tliia  oceuiTenee  finally 
lUlEellled  the  mind  of  tlic  faypacondriai:  king,  who  died  shortly  after.] 

Oh !  let  no  soand  of  merriment 

Upon  the  breezes  swell. 
But  the  low  and  Ecaothered  wailing, 

And  heavy  funeral  bell ; 
Oh !  let  no  martial  tmnipet 

Thrill  thro'  the  sncnmer  air  ;  

Let  none  the  warriov'a  harness. 

Nor  courlier'fl  veatments  wear  ; 
ArouDi]  the  fair  and  valiant 

Let  Eable  garments  fall ; 
And  Bonnd  the  solemn  dirges, 

And  gather  up  the  pall  ; 
And  banish  all  the  passions 

Thiit  crowd  this  inorta!  life, 
And  make  the  heart  a  ha,flte~fietd 

Of  long  and  deadly  strife  ; 
And  banish  all  the  laughing  hopes 

That  fill  the  breaat  of  youth,— 
Those  fjlories  of  life's  morning  pnth, 

Bom  of  a  fond  untmth. 
A  courtier-tiain  is  learing 

Th'  Escorial's  palace-gate  — 
'Tis  not  for  war  nor  joyance. 

They  go  not  forth  in  state — 
The  noon  of  day  glares  o'er  Ihem, 

Yet  smoking  brands  they  bear. 
And  on  each  other's  faces 

In  silent  horror  stare, 
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Do  booia^  at  hia  knee — 
For  him  the  golden,  galleons 

Plough  ihroD^  the  Wcstera  Main  ; 
And  foul  orith  blood,  and  black  wiih  firt 

The  Sew  World  bows  to  Spain  1 

A  king  there  goes  before  them  ! 

Mis  brow  with  care  is  ploughed  ; 
The  a^ony  that  pales  his  cheek. 

Breaks  forth  in  wailingB  loud: — 
"  My  da?s  are  fast  departing 

Id  bitterness  and  pain, 
Yet  will  I  lodk  upon  her. 

Gate  on  her  once  a^in — 
Nor  Qod  nor  man  thall  tiMH  me, 

Not  awe  nor  fear  dismay ; 
'Tis  passion,  not  affection, 

That  fades  with  life  away ! 
Louise,  I  '11  eaie  npon  thee 

Now  Deaui  hath  worked  his  will. 
Thy  white  shroud  wntpped  about  thee 

All  lying  dark  and  sull  ; 
And  those  who  sought  thy  presence, 

ObeequiouG  and  gay, 
Ay !  those  »hall  pay  thee  homage, 

And  grace  thy  Court  to-day  ! 
Come  on  !■ — why  loiter  ye  ! — come  on 

The  high-born,  fair,  and  biave — 
My  Queen  a  Court  is  holding — 

A  Court  within  her  grave ! " 

The  portals  of  St.  I^wrence 

Heci^ived  the  trembling  crowd, 
Tlie  shadowy  aisles  resounded 

With  prayer  and  anthem  loud ; 
'Twas  now  the  shoiit  of  madness, 

'Twas  now  the  sob  of  woe. 
While  hurrying  swiftly  onward, 

Down  to  the  vanlte  below  1 — 
Down  to  that  funeral  chamber 

Where  sleep  the  Spanish  Kings, 
O'er  whom  the  tall  black  criicilix 

Spreads  out  its  night-like  wiiiCT— 


Strange  type  of  Hope  undjiog, 
That  laiiii)  which  lights  the  dead  ! 

The  cross,  kept  in  the  Eepulcfare, 
A  vigil  dark  and  dread  ! 

"  My  Qneen  !  ray  love  I " — the  Monarcli 

Hushed  fomard  to  tlie  bier — 
And  laid  his  face  upon  her. 

With  love  that  liew  no  fear  ! 
And  the  hot  tears  rolled  quickly 

Down  o'er  the  Genseleaa  brei«t ; 
And  sobs  and  sighs  broke  sadly 

Upon  the  tomb's  calm  rest. 
"  Louise,  hadat  thoa  been  living, 

Thy  hand  would  press  my  head ; 
Thy  slender  hand  would  wipe  away 

The  bitter  tears  I  shed  ! 
Thy  tones  of  chastened  music 

Would  breathe  into  mine  ear 
Of  holiest,  sweetest  tendernesa 

The  words  I  pine  to  hear  i 
For  who,  like  thee,  could  banish 

The  gloom  that  shades  this  brain  i  — 
For  who,  like  thee,  could  win  nie 

To  life  and  love  again  1 
Thou  wast  the  pure,  bright  angel. 

To  whom  God  gave  in  care, 
The  worn  and  wayward  spirit. 

The  stricken  heart  I  bear — 
Why  did  He  take  thee  from  rae^ 

To  throne  and  crown  ahoye  J 
Why  left  He  me  behind  thee, 

Forlorn  of  hope  and  love  ? 
Sole  flow'r  of  my  life's  wilderness, 

Star  of  my  clouded  Heaven, 
Had  1  more  grief  at  losing  thee 

Or  joy  when  thou  wast  given  ! 
I  scarce  dare  look  upon  thee" — 

The  Monarch  raised  his  head, 
And  gazing,  wildly  uttered, 


Unblemished  by  the  tomb, 
As  young,  and  fair,  and  beautiful, 

As  in  ner  life  and  bloom  ; 
Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  her  breast. 

As  in  some  holy  rite, 
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Did  aw  aonl  of  miM 

Dim  «i A  Uw  lean  of  tatrow 

Hose  dor  iiad  ijes  of  tkine  1 
Wu  erer  thv  beart'a  gUdneas 

DiAriM  by  my  despur  t 
Had  1  ■  part  in  sowing 

Tbe  deoUi  that  cankered  tbere  t 
Thank  God  !  I  can  acqait  tne 

Of  thought  OT  dfed  imkiiiil — 
No  wrong  by  me  committed 

Can  I  recal  to  mind  ! 
And  love  like  mine,  niy  lost  one ! 

Hslb  eyes  more  sure  and  keen 
rhan  all  earth's  sworn  Inqaigitois, 

And  Judges  that  have  been  ! 
Farewell !  my  countiy  calls  me 

From  (hy  lone  side  to-day ; 
Else  would  1  sigh  my  spirit 

Amid  these  tombs  away ! 
Else,  from  this  darksome  sepnlchre. 

Nor  prayer  nor  pomp  should  bring 
Thy  lost,  thy  sorrowing  lover  ! — 

Thy  hnsl^nd,  and  thy  king  ! 
I  go,  Lonise  '.  but  speedy 

Will  my  returning  be  ! 
Ne'er,  ne'er  ngain  to  leave  thee  ! 

To  rest  once  more  by  lliee  ! 
No  (read  will  break  thy  slumber, 

Till  those  who  bear  my  bier 
Shall  lay  my  corse  beside  thee — 

My  home— my  heart  ia  here  1 " 


THE  IVRITING  AND  PRINTING  REFORM. 

TART   I. — PHONOGRAPUr. 
□  ftll  ndmired,  oiid  each  how  he 
To  be  the  iaveotor  missed  ;  bo  eas]'  it  eeenied 
Once  found,  which  yet,  imfouiid,  most  would  have  thought 
Imposuble  !  " — Milton. 
The  nbUitj  to  express  our  tliaughte  and  ideas  upon  paper,  by 
written  chamctera,  wliether  for  our  own  use  at  some  future  time, 
or  in  the  transactions  of  business,  or  to  send  to  some  beloved 
rclatire  or  friend,    "over  tlie  hilts   and  far  away,"  so  that  he 
may  know  what  we  would  inform  him  of  as  well  as  though  we 
"held  sweet  converse  together,"  is  indeed  a  priceless  hlessing. 
To  render  this  art,  then,   more  easy  of  acquisition — and  that 
the  system  we  are  about  to  explain  docs  this  we  hope  to  satisfy 
our  readers — is  surely  eonfeniog  a  benefit  upon  the  whole  human 
family. 

There  are  (wo  ways  of  expressing  our  ideas  upon  paper, 
the  hieroglyphic  and  the  phonetic ;  but  the  former  of  these  i 
tedious  ever  to  be  brought  into  generol  use.     The  latter  ii 
principle  on  which  our  present  mode  professes  to  be  based  !  1 
has  departed  so  widely  from  it,  that  to  learn  to  read,  instead 
of  being  (as  it  would  were  it  purely  phonetic  in  its  character) 
an  art  easy  and  pleasant  of  accomplishment,  is  one  of  the  mc 
difficult  tasks  of  our  life.     To  illustrate  the  absurdities  and  ince 
Mfltencies  caused  by  lliia  departure  from  the  phonetic  principle,  i 
will  give  a  few  examples,  tho  first  of  which  shall  be  a  list  of  o 
presentvowels — a,  e,  i,  o,  u — followed  bya  series  of  words,  in  which 
the  Bame  sign  or  letter  is  used  to  represent  other  sounds,  pre- 
mising that  eacli  vowel  eontaina  the  (rue  sound  of  the  letter  : — 

a — fate,  folher,  fuD,  fot,  moiiy,  wondur,  cellar. 
t — Jtw,  •pta,  fngland,  tho-e. 

0— nn,  not,  prove,  women, 
u — UBe,  but,  bHay. 

Nor   are    these   different   sounds   al!   the   i neon sia ten cies   which 
these  five  unfortunate,  hard-woi'ked  letters  are  m&ie  \.o  ^\Whi  •, 
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for  they  arc  oRqo  not  sounded  nt  all,  as  the  a  in  leal,  e  in  ieui, 
i  in  pierce,  o  in  journey,  and  u  in  guest. 

The  consonants  also  teem  with  difficalties.     Thus,  tn  the  word 

r  debtor  the  6  is  not  heard  at  all.      C,  which  takpa  the.  soand  of  * 

I  in  ceiling,  ehnnges  into  k  in  call,  and  is  not  pronounced  in  Bciesore; 
nliilst  g  is  hard  in  give  and  soft  in  ^ngcr.  The  different  sounds 
assigned  to  aomo  of  our  combinations  of  letters  nre  truly  ridiculouG. 
Who  can  tell  the  pronunciation  of  the  freijuently-oceurring  one  ot 
ough?  Is  it  ow,  as  in  the  word  \Aough?  If  ao,  then  of  course 
oough  will  be  cow,  and  dough  dom!  If  oo,  aa  in  through,  thenil 
will  turn  trough  into  troo,  and  enough  into  enoo  '.',    The  ffferent 

J  Bounds  attached  to  this  combination  hare  been  exhibited  in  lliu 

I  conplet : — 

la  throng)], 

ii^ain,  if  the  true  sound  of  the  combmation  eh  be  beard  in  the' 
wordc^alr,  what  are  we  to  call  such  words  as  chaise,  cAorat,  tot' 
telasva  !  and  if  ^ign  contains  the  proper  sound  of  5,  what  becumH 
of  it  in  rerign,  mcafure.  and  Gnwrenor  ?  If  we  spell  postp-«4-t; 
why  should  not  b-o-s-t  be  hoast  ?  Sueh,  too,  is  the  magic  psiRti 
effected  by  prefiiing  or  affixing  a  letter  or  letters  to  some  worda, 
that  by  preceding  langliter  with  an  *,  it  turns  to  slaughter ;  ll* 
addition  of  gh  to  thou  makes  it  thoujfA,  and  by  adding  thereto  a 
it  is  mctomorphoaed  into  thought ;  and  hanged,  by  simply  pR- 

t     fixing  to  it  a  c,  becomes  changed  ! 
These  arc  only  a  few  of  the  absurdities  wo  could  adduce :  but 
where  would  he  the  good  of  proceeding  further — to  Bay  nothing  oS 
lack    of  apace — seeing  that  it  is  computed,  that  out  of  the  fifljf 
thousand  woivis  of  which  the  English  language  is  composed,  nd 
ff^V'  (^  '^^  ^  <^  fhovsand,  are  pronotaiaed  'precisely  at  they  a 
spelt  f     Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  us,  that  such  a  state  of  thingsh 
been  allowed  ao  long  to  e»st  ?     It  need  no  longer  exist ;  ni 
thoreforo,  must  not  be  aMowed  to  exift.     In  these  days  of  g 
education — when  all  parties  are  straining  every  nerve  to  inoreaa? 

Ktho  means  of  instruction — surely  a  system  which  does  awaywitb 
these  anomalies — which  cleanses  this  Augean  stable — which  01 
yerta  this  one  "great  lie"  (aa  the  English  language   has  be 
termed)  into  one  "great  truth" — which  renders  the  learning t( 
read  easy,  pleasant,  and  rapid — deserves,  at  least,  an  tmpa 
and  earaest  investigation  of  Ita  claims  by  every  friend  of  o' 
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tiun  and  progress.     Suoh  a  system    ia    PflONOORAPer  ;   and    on 
tiiese  grouuJa  ire  bespeak  for  it  the  attention  of  our  renders. 

Phonograpliy,  or  the  imting  of  sounds,  ia  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bntli.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  termed,  "Talking 
on  Paper."  Its  superiority  over  the  present  mode  of  writing 
consists  in  its  brerity — the  ease  with  which  a  knowledge  of  it 
may  ba  acquired — the  mpidity  with  whieli  it  may  be  written — 
and  its  trutlifuIneaB,  Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  our 
written  signs  ought  to  be  a  fuitliful  representation  of  our  epoketi 
sounds  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  seoure  this,  no  sign  sliould,  in  an}/ 
ease,  represent  more  than  o»w  sound  ;  and  that  simple  dots, 
strokes,  and  curves,  are  as  legible  as  our  present  cumbrous  letters, 
and  far  more  ejtpeditionsly  written,  Mr.  Pitman  has  produced  a 
system  combining  at  once  the  ulile  et  dvlce.  His  alphabet  (we 
«all  it  an  alphabet — although  it  does  not  commence  with  A,  B, — - 
for  want  of  a  more  expressive  name)  consists  of  six  simple  vowels 
— arranged  in  the  following  order :  e,  a,  ah,  au,  o,  oo,  and  repre- 
sented bj  dots  and  short  strokes — and  thirteen  consonants.  Each 
«f ,  the  vowels  lias  also  a  short  sound,  which  is  represented  by  a 
lighter  stroke  or  dot,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  list  of 
wards,  in  which  the  long  and  short  sound  of  each  vowel  is  heard, 

Iirill  eiplaiu  this  arrangement  :- 
L                                  Full. 
r                                    a.'.Z'.ji\i. 
K                                        (./(....lima. 
^  n cpf. 

■  (,0...  .f««d.  fuut. 

~'The  vowel  o  having  no  short  sound  in  onr  language.  it3  light 
form  has,  for  eouvenience'  sake,  been  assigned  to  the  sound  heard 
in  the  word  up.  "From  these  sis  simple  vowels,"  says  Mr. 
Pitman,  in  the  "Manual  of  Phonography,"  "several  series  of 
diphthongs  and  triphthongs  *  *  •  are  derived.  The  diphthongs 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  proper  and  improper  »  »  •.  The 
proper  diphthonga — i,  oi,  om— are  represented  by  a  small  ongular 
mark  •  «  *.  The  two  series  of  improper  diphtliongs  are  repre- 
Beuted  by  small  curves  placed  in  the  position  of  the  vowel  which 
waters  into  combination  with  y  (n  modified  e)  and  w  (a  modified  oo). 
From  the  proper  diphthongs— t,  on — two  triphthongs  {ici,  wow) 
I  formed,  by  prefixing  w :  they  are  represented  by  a  small 
'  %  angle. 


Stopped. 


I   S12  TUB   WniTWG   ASO  rlUSTlSG    aCFOBU. 


l 

^^M  Of  tlie  thirtten  consoiianU,  ttilht  (ra&kinn;  in  the  whole  (wenJjf- 
^H^  onr)  liave  a  heavy  sound,  wliicli  it  repreBentcil  bj  the  f^me  Biga  u 
^^ft    its  corrcepaiitling  liffkt  suunil,  but  vrrittcn  heavily.     Wc  gi«c  [Lem, 


as  tlic  vowels,  with  n  word  follow 

ng  each,  in  which  the  true  soond 

vf  tlio  Icltci-  IS  hciii'd  :— 

Light 

Haw. 

P rop„ 

T IWe. 

D bite. 

CH-.-jftf*. 

J «£?«. 

K..-..)eet. 

G kuToi-. 

F *lft. 

TH....wi«uA, 

TH-  ..wrenrte. 

S. biu. 

Z hi,. 

R tor. 

L UU. 

M .»ce«. 

N Bee,<. 

I 

11 what 


NG.-.Biiiy. 

Of  llio  reasona  for  this  arrangement  wc  will  let  Mr.  Pitman  be 
liiB  own  ciponent,  lie  saja,  "The  present  system  is  founded 
upon  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  organs  of  Gpeecfa> 
ond  the  result  lina  been,  that  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
arrange  tlio  vowcla  and  artiuulationB,  not  in  the  old  alphabetical 
style,  but  occording  to  their  natural  sequence.  Thus  the  letter  p 
stands  first ;  it  id  the  least  complicated  of  all  articulations,  hdng 
formed  by  the  very  edges  of  the  lips,  and  not  requiring  the  auiat- 
ance  either  of  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  or  the  palate,  in  its  produc- 
tion. Next  in  order  stands  b,  then  t,  d,  &,c.  The  rest  follovia 
a  perfectly  natural  arrangement ;  the  explosive  letters  being  taL 
first,  proceeding  in  order  from  the  lips  to  the  throat ;  theo  6 
continuous  consonanla  in  the  same  order  ;  and,  lastly,  thelia 
<snd  nasaU." 

The  truthfulness  and  order  exhibited  in  Phonography  Kre  aU, 
however,  its  only  recommendations.  By  the  Judicious  introduction 
of  a,  few  very  simple  contractions,  it  is  adapted  to  the  Enj"  " 
language  as  the  best  system  of  ahort-Land  extant ;  and  for  ti 
roBsons, — that  what  is  written  in  it  may  be  laid  aside  for  futnra 
Uso  with  as  much  certainty  as  tho  common  long-hand ;  tfaa 
unlike  stenography,  oorrcspondence  not  only  may  be,  but  i 
CQiTiod  on  in  it  with  tho  greatest  facility  and  certainty  ;  and  U 
what  would  requii'e  lix  hours  for  accompliahraent  in  the  (.. 
ayslow,  may,  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Phonography,  be 
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performed  in  one.  To  tbose  who  have  much  writing,  what  a 
blessing  this  luQst  prove.  To  clcrgjinen,  miniElers,  and  the 
literati,  what  a  saving  of  time  a  knowledge  of  this  sjstem  would 
effect.  To  all  connected  with  the  press — editors,  reporters, 
readers  and  conipositora^'thc  advantage  arising  from  a  prac- 
tical acijuaiotance  with  phonography  will  bo  readily  apparent. 
One  mode  of  contraction  is  aa  follows  ;— T  being  written 
thus  I  when  made  only  half  its  usual  size  i  and  used  in 
connexion  with  some  other  consonant,  becomes  tt.  By  adding  a 
small  hook  on  the  right-hand  side  of  t  we  get  tl,  on  the  left-hand 
aide  tr:  right-hand  side  at  bottom  t-shn,  left-band  Eide  ditto  in. 
And  this  principle  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  consonants.  The 
Jialving  Uw  applies  also  to  these  double  consonants.  Besides  this, 
each  vowel  and  consonant,  when  standing  alone,  is  used  to  repre- 
sent sonic  frequently -recurring  word  of  our  language,  in  which 
the  sound  of  the  consonant  is  distinctly  heard  ;  thus  p  represents 
up,  6  he,  he.  &c.  By  still  further  contractions  and  abbrovia- 
Jiona.  it  is  made,  for  the  use  of  reporting,  the  ahoi-test  of  nil 
S^fttems  of  short-hand.  PhonOfen. 

I 
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No.  III. — A  Religious  Subject. 
Thehe  is  a  small  pair  of  bright,  black,  joung  eyes,  peeping 
good-naturedly  out  from  under  a  nine-cornered  shovel  hat  (for 
your  Beaver,  if  designed  by  Durandus  and  stamped  by  Neale, 
will  get  nino  corners,  perhaps  more,  in  th  ^     y  ^ 

a  Iialf's  parish  business),  which  I  meet  som    tl  d  y     m    g 

and  going — a  thin  pair  of  legs  trotting     1    g        1    g  e 

shoes,  and  a  lean  yellow  hand  perpetuall  th        t  h  f 

some  other  to  shake — which  are  worth  a        d  fi      p       d       y 
to  aoy  one  who  cares  to  keep  alivo  his  i  1        f        b  \    ^J 

and  Christian  beneficence  in  human  forn  I  t     b  d 

Ihftl  there  is  "  a  soul  of  goodness  "  which  can  survive  the  dnpping 
of  porty  oncharitableness  and  the  batterings  of  controversial  wrath — 
that  there  Uvea  a  being  who  can  stand  upright  and  free  in  spite  of 
authority  and  domination  of  Man's  making,  to  speak  the  truth ; 
and  to  act  up  to  his  speakings.     The  Curate  of  St.  Simon's  will 


J 


I 
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n«rnr  »«t  tbo  Irwell  on  firo  by  hts  inventions.      The  Iiodh 
find,  ndl  liitn  rcry  prosj  in  tlie  pulpit ;  and  tlic  Kditors  of 
lloljr  Poker,  The  Fierj  Furnace,  and  TIiq  Syn-iboU?t.  seveallf 
point  to  him  aa  a  "  $lip-h«tKeen" — da  one  who,  duriDg  the  &tax» 
'    sUifis  waging  between  the  Infallible  Man  nnd  the  Scarlet  laijf 

t«kes  no  pnrt  in  the  struggle ;  under  pretence  "  that  the  inf 
I  duty  is  enough  for  him."  Ho  has  aome  uncouth  absent  trie! 
vhich  will  stand  betwixt  him  and  preferment  (if,  indeed,  he  wiahi 
for  it);  but  fur  these,  as  the  Lover  gars  in  the  eoag  about  tl 
womau  who  cannot  read, 

I  Ion  bim  all  ^e  better. 
And  jnst  now,  as  Church  Tones,  and  Church  Tiles,  and  Clmn 
Tales,  Church  Costumes,  and  Church  Cakes,  Church  Development 
sad  Chnrch  Denunciation,  are  all  the  fashion — why  should  not  1 

i>ljare  Ihe  triuni|ih  wid  putake  the  gale  ! 
(the  quotation,  1  am  informed,  omplojed  by  Mrs.  Biackaddcr  oi 
occasion  of  her  own  marriage),  ondotfer  my  contribution  of  A  Sdii 
giona  Subject  to  your  gallery  of  Worthies  and  Zealous  InduatriilAi 
I  most  nrst,  however,  warn  the  Ladies  (chief  purchaser,  tlu^ 
tell  mo  of  novels  Papistic,  Puseylto,  M'Ncilcitc,  Muggletoniaq 
Methodiitic,  Ineognito-Lingnal,  and  Plymouth-Fraternal)  th&tll| 
"  Religious  Subject"  has  a  cut,  a  cast,  a  character  of  ita  own;j 
doctiiue,  too,  quite  as  good  as  the  very  best  of  theirs.  Yet  I  bM 
nothing  new  to  impart  concerning  the  Reverend  Mr.  Russell,  wl) 
argued  one  gentleman  out  of  Infidelity,  and  enticed  three  Tom 
Ladies  into  InfallibiUty.  Tbo  consumptive  Cottager — tdnU,^ 
rude  Parents — who  perpetually  chnnees  to  fail  into  the  w^  oCu 
Impenitent,  the  Cardesa,  and  the  Deepoudent,  juet  at  tfascri'* 
moment  of  their  complaint,  ia,  this  time,  warm  under  the'tlMd 
forbidden  to  speak,  since  there  are  hopes  of  her  recovery ! 
Brother  and  Sister  of  old  family  ;  who  ore  poetized  into  tnift: 
haunting  their  own  beautiful  Church  ;  and  by  flouncing.  frilliB 
and  painting  it  up  into  "  favour  and  pretUness,"  by  HngtngH 
bella,  and  chaimtiog  of  very  ugly  music,  amve  at  a  refined  pM 
AT^  serene  obedience,  ^hich  places  them  beyond  the  sIiooIcb  al 
assaults  of  that  low-bred  Cromwellian  crcattire^  Private  Judjincil 
(giving  them  even  a  dab  of  pity  to  spare  for  poor  John  MUton).- 
Mr.  Eustace  and  Miss  Agnes,  I  say,  are  too  busy  over  theirS" 
ItttfCjto  "  show'' in  my  simple  story  of  Pcwterer's  Passage.  '' 
■".nothing,  moreover,  about  "the  unconverted  Heathen,"  i 
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ning  with  the  Irish,  uareckimed  from  thriftlosa  habits — ihere  is 
no  peep  at  The  Holy  Week  at  Rome  ;  for  or  against  The  Pope  with 
his  fanoffeftthcrs  (like  Scott's  Dame  Nelly),  or  about  the  Miserere; 
or  in  admiration  of  the  beantifully-behaTed  English,  who  take  bottles 
of  be«r  with  them  into  the  Sistine  Chnpel,  and  work  their  way 
with  corking-pine  to  "the  ansiousbenches"  where  they  can  see  best 
— not  a  word  deatined  to  knock  down  that  gignntic  Sui,  "  struck  to 
stone,"  Cologne  Cathedral— not  "  a  waving  "  of  a  Bishop's  petti- 
coat— not  a  shadow  on  the  wall  of  a  Vioar— not  an  orphnsy,  nor 
B  brass  bason  for  the  offertory — nor  a  pinch  of  aulphm-  for  the 
cooking  of  those  who  heliere  in  dancing,  and  countcnanco  Play- 
actors. "  What,  then,  in  the  name  of  patience,"  cry  the  eager, 
ener^lic  fair  ones,  who  throng  about  "  Books  on  Religions  Sub- 
jects,"— BO  called,  "like  bees  around  a  honey-crocke" — "are 
jtm  going  to  give  us,  Mr.  Bell  ? — or  is  it  merely  a  trick  to  make 
OB  listen  to  some  of  jour  mockery  ?  "  ikc,  tfcc.  ic.  ilio. 

Wo  trick  ;  my  venerable  Female  Brethi'en  !  (so  the  Reverend 
Oneaiphorus  Wheazeley  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  the  Dorcases 
tUDong  hia  congregation )^the  good  old  Curato  of  St.  Simon's  is 
»■  Religious  Subject,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  being  upon  the 
BftFth.  Subject  to  the  circumslances  of  most  narrow  foi-tune — 
rohject  to  a  love  of  Peace — subject  to  a  sense  of  active  self- 
BMtrifictng  duty — subject  to  a  humiUty  which  is  proved  by  its  very 
ouconsciousness — subject  to  a  respect  for  hia  calling,  which  leaves 
him  not  a  moment's  time  for  quarrelUng  about  pi-eeedeoeea,  or 
wrangling  about  trifles — subject  to  pain  without  its  leaving  a 
tnoe  of  soreness  or  sourness — subject  to  sorrow,  which  has  mel- 
lowed his  heart,  not  destroyed  his  happiness  ;  as  innocent  as  a 
child — as  indefatigable  as  a  middlo-aged  man — as  wise  and  in- 
dtdgent  as  a  father — I  know  of  no  fault  in  "dear  uncle  Vava- 
sonr,"  as  my  children  coll  him  ;  and  but  a  few  foibles.  One  is  a 
love  of  dumb  animals,  which  makes  him  sometimes  break  ofl^  in 
the  midst  of  Church  matters  to  be  neighbourly  with  every  ragged 
tittle  cur  that  comes  up  to  him  in  the  street.  It  has  staffed  his 
memoiy  with  impossible  tales  of  Dogs  that  would  not  go  to  Chapel* 

•■  I»  i«  to  Mr.  Vavasour  that  I  owe  my  knowledge  ot  the  Epitaph  in  Cam- 
berwell  Churchyard  cm  the  ]^&dy  who,  na  it  now  staada, 

Weat  to  Heai-en  and  Ifjl  her  dag  behind, 
llieeiuid  i  in  "clog"  {for  mntber)  having  worn  iulo  the  one  Letter.     I 
never  saw  the  Curat*  ot  St,  Shnon'a  ruffled,  save  once— when  tliia  solution 
dsKroyed  a  slory  on  which  he  dwelt  wicli  fondness. 
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— Digl  iImI  •nljr  jmnped  up  on  corduroja,  worn  by  Tory  tlugha— 
Ddgs  tWl  [ifefeitttJ  brawn  Draad  when  their  Masters  were  poor. 
»mi  ww-pricea  obuiiied — Dogs  that  would  never  cross  n  r^nv 
■  illiwil  ft  i*g  )B  tbctrmonliLS — Dogs  that  barked  wh«n  old  Bomabu 
Dw^wnv  tbc  Clerk  made  the  wrong  responses,  and  the  like — 
aiwiglt  t«  ee4  vp  Ur.  Jesse  with  stuff  for  n  score  of  volumes,  i 
hu«  keard  klin  mj — eonsiderstc  man! — that  he  would  pobhili. 
dteacif  behMl  time;  andif  it  was  not  "for  fear  of  taking  the  bmi 
Wt  at  Um  moutha  of  those  poor  authors  ;" — lie  with  hiB  meagnt 
hnndrad  ■  rear !  His  other  propensity  is  for  a  pipe  ;  and  iat 
iiiiiiwiim  tell — unable,  liowever.  to  bring  one  single  witness — ihil' 
be  WKC  ahsotutrlTuiouoted  the  reading-desk  with*'  a  yardof  claj" 
iKkiaowuth  ;  unaware  of  b«ng  thus  furnished,  till — -on  opening lufl 
lipa  to  f*!!'  ^bo  uteosit  dropped,  and  broke,  to  the  acandd  (soilk' 
ttao  lie)  of  all  pre&ent.  If  the  thing  ever  happened,  it  moatta 
BOW  f«rty-6ve  veara  ago  :  and  do  \ou  expect  me  to  ogreo  witll 
Uiss  Unnha  Le  Gnmd,  when  she  adduces  a  story  of  suck  lung 
sUmding  (as  apocryphal,  too,  as  that  of  my  namesake  and  Th* 
Dngoa)  by  war  of  reason  for  the  poor  Curate  of  St.  Simon't' 
b«iag  tbo  poor  Curate  of  St.  Simon's  still : — when  Mr.  Scmpler 
bat  ■Muried  «  rich  wife,  and  Mr.  Niblett  another,  and  Mr.  Blue, 
(wtio  compared  H.M.  the  Queeu  Dovragcr  to  the  Queen  of  Shelly 
I>orcas,  Helena  tlie  Mother  of  Constantinc  and  Saint  Elizabethi 
all  in  one  sermon)  is  already  tlic  Beclor  of  Coohorough  ;  and  to  ba 
made,  thoy  say,  a  Bishop  ! 

But  while  WG  ore  tnlking  about  Bishops,  and  not  "  getting  OBi^ 
I  cannot  but  ronicmbcr  a  passage  of  dear  good  Mr.  VavRMnrH 
youth,  wbii'h  nirvy,  perhaps,  better  e:ip1ain  his  present  obsctiHQ 
tlian  the  tale  of  the  tobacco-pipe.     Once  upon  a  time,  he  M 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of ,     Kow,  in  those  dap  (M 

as  now)  Bishops  did  strange  things.  One,  for  instance,  wod 
attend  at  tbo  Palace  on  Sunday  evenings,  hebind  the  ehuF  4 
tho  Lord's  Anointed,  and  shuffle  his  cards  for  him — nnabli 
pious  tuau !  to  take  his  own  episcopal  port  in  the  rubber,  ti 
tuiduight  had  struck ! — There  was  such  a  feature,  in  many  U 
ecclesiastienl  residence,  then,  as  a  back  staircase  for  the  ChW' 
loins  .  .  .  and  the  Ladies'  maids  .  .  .  There  were  prolates  n 
buchskuis,  (I  never  heard  of  "  a  pink  ")  who  never  failed  to  b 
riding  abroad  on  "a  visitation,"  when  the  hounds  were  Oflt 
To  this  past  dispensation,  helonged  poor  Vavasour's  patron,  ill 
Sisbop  of .     The  Symbolists  might  describe  him  u  a 
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^^fa^hly  Card-player — since  he  manngeil,  by  trick  after  trick,  to 
^^ptoass  n  treasure  for  hia  enormous  fnmilj,  on  wjiich  some 
^■ieven  fortuiies  bidcc  have  been  founded  : — nod  as  an  eager 
Hunter — for  he  neyer  failed  to  bring  down  his  game  though  he 
were  all  day  in  the  enddle — but  to  plain  people  who  "call  a 
spade,  a  spade,"  he  was  merely  a  smooth,  bland,  urbane  gen- 
tloman,  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  once  a  week,  itnd 
bis  yoice  into  a  fo}-te  once  a  month,  who  had  secret  texts  and 
EinoOtli  words  fur  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  his  subjects ; 
and  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  "  doing  the  civil  tiling" — to 
borrow  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Pfoston's  designation  of  churcli- 
going. 

Now,  following  a  curious  law  in   Natural  History  (which  I  am 
invited  by  Miss  Martha  Le  Grand,  some  once  a  month  to  discuss] 

his   Lordship   of  .  like  other  Prelates,   had  what  some 

German  writer  enila  "a  daughter-fidl  house,"  was  the  parent 
cf  eight  fair  young  ladies,  and  one,  to  he  gentle,  "  less  fair  than 
honest," — I  am  loth  to  believe  in  Virtue  and  Beauty  as  one  ;— 
in  iU-looka  and  Vice — -but  Miss  Aurelia  was  "  a  hard  bargain," 
for  one  who  desired  as  devoutly,  aa  her  father,  to  torn  every 
treasure  to  account.  Snub  (not  in  nose,  only,  hut  in  her  whole 
figure)  Gilly,  satirical :  with  a  Bort  of  awi'y  notion  that  men  were 
to  be  best  bewitched  by  contradiction,  but  lacking  the  means  of 
(jarrying  it  out — she  was  in  everyone's  way  :  spoiled  the  hannony 
of  her  grouped  sisters:  made  a  discord  in  their  chorus: — set 
right  her  Pa[>a.(sho  was  the  oidy  child  who  dared  to  called  the 
bland  Bishop  "  Papa  ")  in  his  divinity — at  some  portentous 
dinner  openly  rallied  the  man  of  men  just  when  ho  was  about 
to  take  the  leap,  and  propose  for  one  of  "  the  Nine  " — patronised 
low  people  when  anybody  was  to  be  vexed  by  it — "had  out" 
the  topic  of  topics  which  was  most  inconvenient  (when  ever  did 
great  man's  table  lack  such  a  secret  ?)  with  all  the  tact  of  a 
provoking  temper — got  up  when  people  were  going  to  bed,  at)d 
wont  to  bed  when  people  got  up  ;  and  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  as  fair  a  subject  for  the  poisons  of  a  Lucretia  as  ever 
molested  "a  venerable  circle."  There  was  no  quieting  her  j 
no  hiding  her  \  no  putting  her  out  of  court,  no  pensioning  of 
her  off :  and  what  would  become  of  her,  nns  a  standing  otyect 
of  coriofflty  with  all  who  know  Tlio  Bishop  and  The  Bishop's 
"*^    igliters. 

lue  day,  it  chanced,  ivlieii  Ilia  Lordship  oE 


■mtm  alotM  in  bis  ttodjr,  mora  tlion  usually  exoaperAted,  M  wm 
mpetHj  pM»ded  fit  af  perversitjr  on  the  part  of  this  amkble  ciet' 
tare,  llut  anotber  «f  his  etaplAiB*,  Vaviuoar's  devoted  fiitnd. 
b^pd  ut  oiidieKce,  ttad  witb  a  fiwje  which  promised  a  pieoe  of 
B>«s  word)  bftTiDg.  Pot  to  men  so  great,  men  ao  small  oDoi 
pmnil  "o  table  of  content  a "  {as  it  were)  in  tbar  ooimti- 
luacn:  so  that  if  the  humour  of  the  hour  be  not  forseawhL 
or  sjmpathj,  or  church  fonuolitT,  or  lay  licence,  the  augvit 
liMcnar  may  be  sparetl  long  preamliks— and  the  polaTer  ke 
cut  short. 

"  Mr.  Onlej,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  jou  have  made  some  dim- 
Ycrjr  ta  iny  household," 

"  la  your  Lordship's  family — Marvellous  penetration  I  "  rt- 
pljed  Ur.  Onley :  the  latter  half  of  tho  speech,  bnng  A 
"flride." 

"  In  my  famUy  I      What  is  it.  Sir  !      You    know,  I  am  t 

man  of  few  words—Which  ?  " And  the  Bishop  gasped.: 

as  he  said  to  himself — "  That  oulncky  girl  again  I  Might  it  but 
please  Heaven  to  rid  me  of  her  !  " 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  3*oin- Lordship,"  said  the  soft  apolm 
and  suet-complexioned  Mr.  Onlcy,  "  that  an  engagement  has  juci 
been  entered  iuto,  betnixt  Mr.  Vavasour  and  "  .  ,  ,  , 

*'  Not  MisB  Aurelia  ?  "  interrupted  the  Bishop, 

"  No,  my  Lord  ....  but  Uisa  Rboda." 

The  Bishop  leaped  from  his  chair,  as  Mr.  Onl^-  averred,  t 
yard  upright,  His  daug;htcr  Bhoda  had  been  long  a  favmdie 
speculation  of  his.  A  Marquis  had  looked  at  her,  a  fiuonl 
wanted  her,  a.  great  manufacturer  with  thirty  thousand  a  veK 
had  invited  her  to  stay  with  him  during  our  Kersal  Moor  Batci 
(though  the  man  was  a  Whig).  She  had  been  noticed  at  court,  •> 
having  a  peculiarly  courtly  bend  in  hor  figure  :  and  was  sd 
without  parts  ae  well  as  personal  charms — a  turn  for  iml 
diplomacy — a  smattering  of  languages — and  a  soothing 
which  no  silly  Lordling  could  resist : — and  she  to  hare  dat 
engage  herself  to  that  Mr.  Vavasour !— and  tho  worm  h 
liftod  his  eyes  to  such  a  height!  It  could  not  be  !  Bh 
Onley  was  sure  of  his  facts  :  had  pi'oufa  (no  matter  thcao 
story) — ^had  eaves-dropped,  and  guessed  and  patched  c 
itance  to  circumstance  to  some  purpose — as  an  intimate 
sliuuld  do.  And  ahy,  and  ahseut,  and  unworldly  as  Va 
iriis,  ho  was  convicted  of  having  absolutely  managed  to  ■ 
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^^Bb  ftffeatioiia  Qf  tho  choicest  of  tho  Eight  episcopal  Tirgiiia — 

^BlBtella  hardly  counting  as  one  of  the  flock  ! 

^^^Calm,  however,  and  demure  sate  his  Lordahip  of , 

'taking  iu  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  horror — the  first  shock  of 
wonderment  over ;  and,  amihug  compos  si  ouateij  on  Mr.  Ooley, 
and  paetorally  admonisiiiug  him  of  the  danger  of  "miatakos" 
he  dianiis£cd  him.  But  the  etep  of  the  mischief-maker  was 
hardly  across  tlie  thi'eshold,  when  the  Bishop's  hell  was  lui^ 
more  impatiently  tlian  Bishop's  hell  should  be,  and  the  olfcnder 
there  and  then  summoned  to  his  lordly  presence.  Jcdweod 
JuEtioQ  vaa  there  and  then  to  be  executed  upon  poor  VaTa- 
Boui',  for  tho  tremendous  severity  of  which  he  was  little  pre- 
pared. 

"  Come  forward,  Mr.  VavaBOur,"  snid  tho  Bishop,  as  the 
abaent  blushing  little  Chaplain  hnrrJed  in — almost  out  of  breath 
with  emotion,  and  conBciousneas  that  he  had  been  about  a 
desperate  piece  of  bolduess— "  Come  forward,  dear  Mr.  Vavo- 
BDnr  !  "  and  the  speaker  faced  the  small  man,  with  that  large  pair 
af  i»»lo  eyes, — open  to  their  widest — of  which  so  few  were  ever 
pDimitted  to  see  the  colour ;  "  Take  a  seat,  my  young  friend," 
continued  the  Prelate,  with  all  the  unction  of  scci'ct  enjoyment, 
and  self  congratulation  in  the  inrention  of  a  niaat<u;-sti'oke. 
"  Weldon,  inform  Miss  Aureha  that  I  shall  wisli  to  epeak  with 
her  in  ten  minutes  from  this  time  :  and  do  not  interrupt  us  on 
kuy  pretext  whatsoerer."  Tiie  butler  depai'ted  pompously,  and 
the  Bishop  paused.  I  hope  my  shy  readers  will  onl«r  iato  the 
especial  comfort  of  that  pause,  to  one  already  so  ill-assured  and 
agitated  as  poor  Andrew  Vavasour. 

When  the  auspense  had  done  its  work,  the  discourse  began  : 
in  the  most  honeyed  of  prelatical  toaes.  His  Lordship  "hod 
aent  for  the  Chaplain,  to  consult  with  him  on  a  matter  of 
peculiar  delicacy  and  interest — to  give  the  young  man,  niorooyer, 
eotne  amall  token  of  the  affectionate,  he  might  say,  paternal 
ietcreat,  which  ho  feU  : — One  of  such  singular  Christian  attain- 
ments as  Mr.  Vavasour,  who  would  be  so  welcome  aa  an  aoqui- 
aitioD  to  any  family  " — the  poor  little  Chaplain  began  to  gasp — 
**  whoso  prospects  of  rising  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
Church  were  so  sorenclj  assured — must,  indeed,  he  aliko  a  charge 
and  a  pleasure  to  every  head  of  a  flock,  whose  sense  of  rcspon- 
sibility  included  the  happiness  present  and  to  come  of  every 
human  being  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.     Im.  tvvrf,  >^x. 
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^^B  _Vuvft 
^f  full  < 
^^      been 
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Vuvftsour."  continued  the  mercilesa  Bisbop,  turning  Lis  evM 
full  on  the  lialf-fainting  listener,  "1  am  aware  of  what  uu 
been  passing  in  my  familj' :  occupied  though  I  may  liare  aecmcd 
to  you,  with  the  more  momentous  int«rcHts  of  toy  public  char^ 
You  are  attached.  Sir,  to  one  of  my  daughters  ;  and  your  atlncli- 
ment  is  returned." 

If  the  Bishop  "  had  a  way  with  him  "  which  ircmld  hm 
ground  a  heart  of  Blonc  to  dust — how  much  the  more  wsB  S 
likely  to  bear  down  and  confuse  one  who  -naa  already  in  th(-M 
and  cold  fits  of  delicacy  and  conscious  guilt — who  felt  fl 
burglar  might  do,  when  fancying  he  is  carrying  on  liis  design}  fil 
ftolitar;  darkness,  who  should  find  himself — on  the  sudden  blast' 
of  a  whistle  or  tinkle  of  a  bcU — picking  locka  in  the  full  blut 
of  a  glaas-room  or  greenhouse,  wilh  an  entire  family  (not  to 
mention  two  Bow-street  runners  I)  looking  curiously  on,  SeTer 
Suent  or  well  assured,  save  when  in  the  pulpit,  poor  Vbvunt 
tripped,  and  tumbled  ;  turned  every  colour  of  the  raiiiboir,  unabb 
to  confess,  or  to  deny  ;  or  to  utter  his  thanks,  or  to  arrest  &t 
march  of  his  awful  friend,  by  one  solitary  qualification 
stronoe  t  Shnme  never  sat  on  the  stool  of  Repentance  tniK* 
loss  comfortably. 

■'  1  see,  my  dear  friend,"  resumed  the  Prelati 


imperceptible  smilo,  "  I  see  your  emotion.  Cherish  it,  lo^ 
yoiu*  feelings  fresh  :  they  are  among  the  sweetest  possession)  in 
the  soul !  Vou  would  thank  me,  pcrliaps  ;  but  one  dty  yM 
yourself  will  know  what  a  father  will  do  for  the  liajipincss  of  bii 
daughters.  If  1  have  smoothed  your  path,  so  do,  also,  vim 
you  shall  meet  with  some  youth  as  calculated  to  make  a  sapemi 
woman  happy  as  you  are  novr.  Pray  do  not  speak :  I  see,  1 
see !  _  And  now,  having  given  you  my  paternal  consent  asl 
hlessing^let  ma  hand  you  over  to  one,  who,  I  am  aware,  at  tliil 
moment,  is  an  object  of  far  dearer  and  deeper  interest  to  yitf 
'Weldon,"  continued  the  ruthless  man,  ringing  in  his  focIoM 
"  inform  Misa  Aurclia  that  Mr.  Vavasour  and  myself  desire  ll 
pleasure  of  her  company,  I  shall  but  say  two  words,  my  dn 
Sou,  then  leave  you  to  your  own  full  hearts  ;" — and  a*  ta 
apoko  :  Miss  Auvclia  entered :  the  living  picture  of   the  "  Sf< 

tressivo  She,"  in  Hood's  inimitable  design  of  "  The  Dis3Cater*l 
larrioge." 
Was  ever  bashful  lover  in  such  plight  ?     There  was  somctbiif 
about  the  Bishop  not  to  be  trifiod  with  : — a  "  musical  twang" 
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^^H|  Aubrej  says  of  tlie  spirits — in  Lis  voice,  as  empliAtic  es  tLo 
^Hpjeeiible invitation  " Master Barnardine  get  v.}>  andlehang&i'." 
^^E|^  witbat,  a  covert  luockerj,  which  made  its  way  to  the  very 
nHtii  of  tho  hearer,  though  he  could  Itave  died  before  turning  to 
proteet  against  the  wilful  error,  or,  to  say,  "  Man  !  I  see  through 
you."  '■  Don  't  kick  me  with  your  civility  T'  esclaima  Bome  one 
in  a  play — and  desperate  is  the  estate  of  him,  who,  considering 
liimself  kicked,  has,  yet,  not  compoauro  enough  to  I'oturii  tho 
courteous  insult,  with  point,  decision,  and  advantage.  And  then 
that  woman  !  hideous,  aud  hareh  ;  empty  and  evil,  mean  and 
mockbg! — Vavasour  knew  not  how  deep  she  might  be  in  the 
conspiracy !  Ho  wiffM  be  tho  man  of  her  choice  ! — I  oueo  heard 
hini  preach  a  sermon  about  "  people  married  against  their  wills," 
which,  opened  as  it  were  a  trap-door,  for  me,  into  his  own  depths 
«^  terror  on  the  occasion.  He  theught  tho  amiable  creature 
smiled  :  conscioua  of  her  power — that  he  saw  a  look  of  agreement 
exchanged  betwixt  father  and  daughter.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  In  anothor  moment  he  and  the  Wicked  One  would  be 
affianced  !  lie  muet  speak  :  but  though  he  stroTO  so  to  do,  with 
(be  passion  of  a  man  in  a  dream — his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of 
Ilia  mouth  I — He  turned  east :  he  turned  west :  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful garden  full  of  flowers  and  song-birds,  close  outside  the 
window  ;  as  quiet  and  inviting  as  if  neither  Bishop  nor  Biabop'a 
daughter  was  within.  He  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  his  ten-or, 
dismay,  and  perplexity — dashed  through,  and  was  on  thelawn-— ere 
he  became  aware  that  in  his  frenzy  to  escape  from  the  treasure 
offered  to  him,  he  had  demolished  tho  costly  plate  of  glass.  If 
liove  will  break  through  stone  walU,  what  wonder  if  Aversion  has 
force  enough  to  make  an  end  of  a  fragile  window  ? 

This  catastrophe  waa  all  that  was  wanted  to  complete  the 
sneasure  of  Vavasour's  distress  1  lie  fled  :  was  never  seen  or 
fieard  of  more  within  tho  walls  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  :  and  that 
dtvy  three  weeks,  his  fuir  and  fickle  Rhoda  married  the  great 
manufacturer.  So,  as  the  song  says,  "  there  was  an  end  of  her," 
M  well  as  of  her  humble  lover's  pros])ects  in  the  Chui'ch  ! 

Novelists  are  Tcrj  fond  of  persons  destroyed  by  a  great  dis- 
appointment. With  those  who  call  themselves  "religious  novelists," 
calamity  is  always  made  to  precede  conversion.  The  best  natures 
are  deepened  not  sJiarpened— softened  not  sonred,  by  trial.  Per- 
hape — the  idea  of  advancement  onee  "  killed  dead" — the  Curate 
flf£atut  Simon's  has  been  a  better  man  ever  sinccl,Vie  taJ.a.ft^.to'^Vft: 
KO.  XXVIII. — VOL,  r.  V 
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^^BIhmv  freo  to  io  his  foHeet  daty  b^  hU  neighbours :  luoie  opcu  ' 

^^P  ito  tlK'luvo  of  oTory  one  funao^  them.     Other  people  will  not  tntrr  ■ 

^M    into  cmttittcnj :    he  Beoms,    positively,   unabte   to  tiniler^tniiil 

what  It  means.     And  this  damages  him  with  sundry  ladies  of  hb  ' 

cnngTcgntioa— "  A  good  man,  dear  Mrs.  Froggntt !  "  is  what  <riHi 

will  heaF  about  him  frum  one  out  of  cverv  ten  persons, — "  bnt  b)\' 

I  in  his  doctrines!  "  Nay,  one  irate  Virgin,  ilispleaaed  at  Mb  lenitjr ; 
orcr  an  argument  about  originat  fin,  Jil  threaten,  not  long- 
UBO,  t»  memorinhzc  Vavasour's  Bishop  on  the  subject.  ~ 
Muld  bHb  keep  her  word,  after  bo  had  .'ut  up  fur  three  tughta 
'irith  her  g.-irdenor,  when  the  Intter  htid  broken  bis  Jcg  ? — And 
iriiat  wonder  that  certain  of  her  friends, — ea-rer  pOHBibly,  to  w 
quarrel  undertaken  at  another's  cost, — aigh  when  she  i^  i 
ti«ned,  and  aay,  "Ah  poor  thing- ;  mollified  by  mere  worka!' 
Then,  when  we  aro  speaking  of  quarrels — bow  ntn  one  forget ' 
that  tlio  great  feud  heAwoen  the  Brudges  and  the  Spindletonsi 
Trfiich  bad  kopt  our  neighbourhood  in  water  very  nearly  as  hot  as 
M»  Stag's  furnace  at  the  corner  of  Pymlett  Lane,  was  made  uj» 
ill  half  an  boiir,  after  sixteen  years  of  progress' — by  the  Gtiratevf  ■ 
St.  Simon's  ?— no  one  eoidd  or  would  tell  how: — He  himself  w 
aliraya  in  a  bnstlc  (which  I  tftke  leare  to  think  very  nesrij  iw 
mucb  of  a  subterfuge  as  a  6b  direct)  whenever  he  wma  eske^/ 
which  of  the  two,  it  was — Mrs.  Brndge,  or  Mr.  William  Spindletoth 
who  spoko  first — and  mode  the  apology.  Did  he  not,  alsoj  s 
manage  Mr.  Pnckbury,  that,  nCa  poriod,  when  indulged  temper" 

»  menaced  tho  old  gentleman's  rosflon,  be  changed  all  of  asudden^ 
and  is  now  as  reasonable  as  most  gontyfolks  ?  Then,  during  this 
wearystrife  of  Cateciiisms  and  Dogmas,  Pusey  and  Anti-Pusey,  itis 
admirable  to  see  how  ho  has  steered  betwixt  the  stone  nltai*.  and  tho 
velvet  ciiftbiiin — between  smooth  formality,  and  horah  fauAticism  1- 
"  Wben  the  right  time  comes,"  I  have  heard  himtay,  "let'  ub  aettte  ' 
theso  niAtters. — meanwhile  cannot  we  all  be  friends?"  Gowl ' 
nian  !  tho  time  will  never  come  for  one  so  virtuously  busy  on 
Bortii — till  he  gets  to  Heaven — "  and  there"  I  tako  it,  asToy'" 
Mrs,  Bell  says,  "  people  have  something  better  to  d«  than  wnng*-  ^ 
ling  about  Surplices  and  Gregorian  Chants." 

But  though  I  could  dwell  for  pages  more  on  the  reli^on  of  uiy  "■ 
Subject — and  for  pages  more  tell  of  bis  kind  acta  to  grtsnt  w 
small — I  lifld  best  not  become  tedious.  So  I  will  only  add  to  thB  • 
catalogue,  tho  great  scandal  which  he  has  outlived  : — tliis,  in 
itself,    no   moan    testimony    lo    his   eioellenco    and.  populovUy. 
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Though  not  young— though  poor — though  absent  to  the  point  of 
putting  a  ehoe  instead  of  a  prnyer-book  into  his  poulict,  oheu  be 
set  forth  to  admonish  Mrs.  Froggatt — Mr.  Vavftsour  baa  oil  liis 
life  been  an  object  of  great  aniiety  to  tlie  femnlea  of  !aia  congre- 
gation ;  and  "  a  good  wife  for  bim  "  has  been  wished  by  so 
many,  tliat  it  haa  ovidentlj  meant  (when  a  Lady  Ka,»  the  ^[icaker, 
aud  single,)  "a  good  wifo  of  loy  chooBirig. "  Few  men  paaa 
through  tliis  ordeal  without  giving  due  offence  :  not  so,  however, 
Mr.  V»vasow :  too  iuaocent,  and  too  honourable  to  bo  charged 
TTith  ft  moment's  coquetry  with  any  mentiooablo  woman  :  whether 
before  or  after  dinner  (there  is  much,  dear  Ladiea !  in  this 
"whether") — and  the  solitary  objection  mode  to  his  admirable 
condoct,  took  the  form  of  Miss  Dripps — who  lias  always  been 
serious  about  Papistry — saying  that  she  wa»  confident  Mr,  Vftva- 
Bour  must  have  taken  a,  tow  of  Celibacy  ;  and  that  she  could  not 
"  stand  l>y,  were  he  ten  timea  the  favourite  ho  was,"  But  there 
are  «ome  who  assert  that  Miss  Dripps  was  a  disappointed  woman  ; 
who  mnintain  that  a  certain  sermou  "  about  over-ooufidenee  in  ex- 
peotation,"  preaofaed  about  the  time  of  ber  censure,  by  Ml'.  Vava- 
eour,  might,  obliquely,  touch  her  cose.  But  that  cannot  be : 
there  is  no  ohhquity  in  any  of  the  proceedrnga  of  tlie  Curate  of 
St.  Simon's. 

You  will  judge,  however,  of  the  eonstei'nation  of  all  our  Ladies, 
vfhon,  one  fine  Tuesday,  the  fact  broke  out,  that  a  widow  gentle- 
womitB.  and  her  daughter,  had  arrived,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
at  Mr.  Vavasour's  lodgings— to  live  with  him  !  I'erhsps  Trnth, 
n-ban  naked,  is  always  less  dangerous  than  when  It  hath  "  a 
cocked  bat  and  a  walking  cane."  And  the  monstrosity  of  the 
announcement  so  stunned  us  all,  that  nothing  was  left  to  leaiii. 
The  Curate  made  na  mystery  of  the  fact,  though  he  was  in  a- 
wondrous  bustlo,  and,  as  ho  confessed  himself,  "  tmdy  taken  by 
Bwpriae."  An  old  friend — who  had  been  in  trouble- — and  who 
thought  the  air  of  Pewtcrei''E  Passage  would  agree  with  her  .... 
And  then  there  was  always  such  a,  danger  of  single  men  growmg  , 
selfish — and  her  little  girl  was  just  the  charge  he  should  like.  .  .  . 
of  such  clauses  was  made  up  Vavasour's  incoherent  esplanetioa 
to  my  Mra,  Bell  ;  who,  being  in  an  eternal  state  of  civil  war  with 
the  Ladies  of  our  Row,  stopped  bim  point  blank  on  the  causeway, 
talcam  "  what  we  were  to  think."  "  Quite  right!  like  j'ourself, 
dearest  Mr.  Vavaaouri"  was  my  wife's  reply — delighted  at  having 
the  first  confidence.     And  then  he  went,  bubbling  ou,  tu  uWViw 
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nvj  M;r  ia  tfao  boaee  wm  m  delisted  1  "  FlusK"  ttils 
wM'kU  omi  peculnr  dog  of  dogs,  "had  been  aware,  for  some 
i^yt,  ikU  odd  tliingii  were  going  on  ;  aod  had  never  failed  to 
pi^  tb«  po«tinaD'»  coat-tail  eTcrjr  moming :  and,  wlint  nas 
tsintwiinarr,  he  had  declined  taking  his  daily  walk^ — not 
out  of  the  way  !  And  Plash  had  eipresaed  bis  willingnf 
take  a  ptrt,  hj  giiiug  np  hit  Uttle  luxnrics  too  '.  I,  my  pipe — ' 
be  his  liier — Ah  !  Urs.  Bell,  these  dumb  creatures  might  set 
mtue  of  us  au  eianiple^tuid  had  Jumped  without  inriU^Qiv. 
(hat-ing  first  wiped  his  paws  very  clean)  into  Mr.  Ueckoil'i 
lapl-ic.  ic. 

"And  wheu  ig  the  day  to  be,  dear  Mr,  Vavasour  ?" 
"THE  DAV  ?"  was  his  reply,  iu  a  tone  of  terror  more  unaffceted, 
my  wife  oseuree  roc,  thau  ever  sbo  heard  from  man,  woman,  i 
cluld.  "  U.  I  hope  people  won't  fancy  tiiat !  It  vronld  make  tii 
M  uuf^oinforlablc,  poor  thing  1"  and  down  the  Row  ehuffled  t!ic 
Curaia  of  St.  Simon's,  chased,  as  it  were,  by  some  paiafiiL 
thought. 

It  was  his  old  love  :  the  Bishop's  Daughter  I  Tears  and  yeus 
before  tliat  time  had  her  goid  become  dross.  Her  tnanufacturer- 
Iiusband  proved  unfortunate  iu  business,  and  from  being  unfurlU' 
nale,  became  unkind  to  her.  His  vast  fortune  had  melted  awny 
— and  with  it  his  little  lore.  And  her  prosperous  sisters  had 
declared  it,  twcording  to  Prosperity's  fashion,  to  be  all  her  fault 
— some  (theso  were  the  serious  ones)  speaking  of  "judgments" 
^-others  (these  were  the  worldly)  deducing  it  from  "  the  borriil 
political  opinions  "  of  the  man  she  had  married — and  Saints  aiiil 
Siuucrs  alihe,  agreeing,  in  the  easy  and  soporific  <iuietus  to  their 
own  benevolence — that  "  as  she  had  mode  her  bed,  so  she  must 
lie  in  it !  "  lira.  Vicar  Dartmouth  could  not  have  any  comDiii- 
nicatiou  with  one  "  who  would  bring  Unitarians  about  the  house." 
Lady  Solcy  "  must  think  for  the  Earl,  as  well  as  herself."  So 
those  who  would  take  her  in,  might.  And  as  she  fulfilled  tha 
Jolinsoninn  definition  of  being  "  ugly,  and  sickly,  and  fooli^ 
and  poor" — no  one  would  have  compossion  on  the  lueklcBS  Kbodi, 
eavQ  lie  who  had  walked  through  the  window  to  get  rid  of  her 
BBter:  the  Curate  of  St,  Simon's!  Of  course  they  wei^e  not. 
nttrried ;  but  in  his  lodging  she  died,  after  slowly  wasting  fof 
many  years.  The  bodily  privations  to  which  he  was  reduced 
(hereby  will  iievor  be  known  ;  but  week  by  week  his  spirit  became 
'  -    '  -  ,Q|.Q  (],^j  df  (^„  Augc! ;    and  I  used,  without  knowing 
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By,  to  louk  out  for  Lim,  ai  ho  passed,  during  tbe  laat  months 
Phia  inmate's  life  ;  little  guessing  what  it  mas  that  put  into  his 

e  the  smile  which  did  my  heart  so  much  good  !  He  is  hringing 
up  the  little  girl :  we  thinJ:,  for  mj  Becond  hoy — but,  naturally, 
do  not  wish  this  divulged. 

Now — tell  me,  friendly  and  afFeotionate  Reader — whatsoever  he 
the  complexiim  of  your  creed — have  I  not  kept  my  word,  and 
*^»tedyouto"A  RELIGIOUS  SUBJECT?" 


OEM  TO  LBIGH  HUNT  ON  HIS  SIXTIETH  BIRTHDAY, 


■  Tbe  spirits  of  immortal  friends — long  passed 
To  realms  beyond  the  echo  of  Time's  foot 
Marking  the  years  and  hours  on  earth — this  day 
Regard  ihee  : — Shelley  from  his  radiant  sphere. 
Which  with  his  spirit's  poetry  maintains 
A  silvery  symphony ;  and  finds  its  strain 
Enriched  in  tone  'liove  that  of  sister-atars, 
And  grown  the  voice  of  Freedom,  Truth,  and  Love. 
Keats  from  some  Planet  with  a  mythic  name, 
Hyperion's  Bard  received  into  his  shrine. 
Lamh  from  an  orh  that  like  Memnonian  lyre 
Sings  in  th' eternal  eunshine  of  hia  soul. 
And  Byron  from  a  world  with  music  jarred 
As  by  internal  earthquake : — he  thee  hails 
Victor  o'er  private  woes  more  stern  than  hia, 
'Neath  which  he  wailing  drooped^a  sun-hlind  Bard. 

They  view  the  fountain  of  thy  spirit,  still 
Kver-fresh  springing  from  the  earth,  as  when 
They  drank  its  waters  here  ;  which  make  the  air 
Around  them  baoyant,  morning-like ;  inspiring 
With  a  new  youth  their  spirits  quaffing  them. 

Thou  sittei^t  in  thine  age  upon  Time's  shore. 
Watching  that  bark  of  Truth  surmount  its  tide, 
For  aiding  which  in  storm  her  wreckers  black 
Smote  thee  in  deadlier  days  :  thy  fortunes  bear 
The  scars  of  bloodless  honour  to  thy  tomb. 

The  birthdays  of  the  men  baptised  in  blood, 
Who  call  gore  glory,  and  name  horror  honour, 
Blinding  man's  conscience  which  they  cannot  kill, 
Beget  the  birthdays  of  her  fatal  focB, 


Traih's  KotintU, — as  stomia  the  rainbow  bear. 
Who  paei  bet  uatch-word  down  the  path  o£  tTime ; 
^Vlio  keep  alive  hec  beacoQ-fiies,  wbicli  show 
Her  true  face ;  caanteroaKh  dark  Falsehsod's 
And  tear  the  ehaplct  from  her  veiled  brow ; 
Proring  a  oightiJiade  her  misQomered  laarel  ; 
Cattins'lbegiordian  net  aToimd  men^ souls. 
BdI  for  them,'  Qood,  night  die  out  of  tbs  ^rodd. 

A»  mtkitj  a  beartb— that  sanctaary  bleat 
From  ih'  outor  world— is  smileleaa  miide  by  them  1 
Who  lare  men  from  it  in  false  Glory's  iiaine 
So  maDV  a  home  thy  heart  and  fancy  bless 
With  their  outpouiiugs : — tumicg  passive  JliiDga 
To  enchanted  ministers  of  Delight  and  Love. 

The  childhood  of  raen  all — is  poetry. 
But  His  an  amaranth  of  nrkfading  bloom 
In  oh,  how  few!— the  wintry  world^bligiht'elii 
With  all  the  canker-wonoB  that  eat  the  heart 
To  holiovi'uess.     Its  spirit  of  delight 
And  wonder  at  all  Nature's  simplest  forms. 
And  her  subliment, — tickens  from  the  soul : 
By  pareats  chilled  who  have  outlived  thasone 
Pouoned  by  weeds  of  earthy  care  and  wrung. 
Cut  by  Uie  whistling  hail  of  scorn  and  sli^t. 
The  heart-filled,  open  hand  of  brother  love 
Closes  at  meeting  no  returning  grasp ; 
Till  self-defence  begeta  self-luve  alone. 

Lo !  the  Leigh  Unata  aiisel — whose  beingB 
A  conetitnUon,  in  delight  and  love 
Too  vital  to  be  killed  in  childhood's  growth, 
Or  lake  the  world's  cont^ions  blight  when  mc 
A  natural  religion  in  their  souls, 
A  sense  of  lovely  a  ^ 
Of  a  stHrit  in  all  natnre  £ 
With  all  the  strength'  of  manhood's  titteraiice 
They  pour  their  natures  into  weaker  hearts. 

But  oh  !  they  have  their gnerdon  ;  and  ^y'life  J 
Ha.'!  doubled  been  in  thoughts  and  feelings  .gieat;' 
Id  acta  to  bless  ihy  age's  memory Jate ; 
As  who  usceodaat  eve  the  mountain's  h^^tj 
Shall  yet  ba«k  radiant  in  the  sun's  last  li^t 
When  men  in  plains  below  grow  dim  ia  night. 

Fbjjsnb  Wdbbixt.  I 


THE  BEVOLITTIONARY  TIREBEAND. 


We  live  surraunikd  witk  terrors  :  volcanoes  are  b ml iiig.  beneath 
our  feet ;  tlie  IjgtWiing  i%  darliog  above  oitr. heads;  eyerydaT, 
Bomething  oo  wliicb  we.hflJ  reposed  ia.eeeurity  is  suddenly,  (lis- 
GAvered  to  be  but  a  tbia  plank  thrown  aoroas  tbe .  bottomless 
aiij.»s  1 — so  heetUess  are  we  of  the  fearful  mjateries  of  our  eiist- 
'  Mtce,  till  some. peuetratlng  eje  detecta  lliem,  and  some  voice  of 
'  Warniiig  botroya  them  !  We  daaco  iieedlesEly.on.tbc  green  sward, 
quite  uoconseious  of  iU  being  tho  soft  covering  of  a  grave,  SuJ- 
denlj  a  kind  ood.  ajuious  apectator,  or,  probably,  aome  "  vastel 
interest"  makes  us  jiwareiof  Uio  .fact,  and  our  dance  ceaaee — our 
.merriraent  is  chilled,  llovr  mueli  .we.  owe  to  those  attentij'e 
..alajmers— to  tliosO'.seQaTtive-a[>prei:iatorB  of  tho' hidden:  evil — to 
.tiie  warning  voice  whicli  checks  our  laughter  with  the  sudden 
revelation  of  th^  ^gravc  ! 

As  if  there  .were  not  horrors , enough,  another. liorror  has  been 
detected  ;  as  if  our  social  existence  were  .not  sufficieutlji  perUous, 
anolber  danger  has  been  discovered.  Tbero  is — ^though  nianj 
kaov  a  not — a  fearful  pestilence  stalking,  abroad.  There  ia  ii 
Firebrand  flashing  in:. the  air,.and»it'tlie«ve  of  .being  hurled  into 
tbe  {lowdcr-juagazine  of  t^e  State.  "The  horviblo.  scheme  of  tho 
Guupowder  Plot  igi paltry,  in  compsneoii — Ainks  into,  ati  inaigniti- 
icance  of  whii;!i  Guy  Fawkes,.  hoisted,  vn  dirty  boys'  Bhouldors,  'a 
the  «nly  adequate  aymliol. 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  escUima  the  alaiToed  reader,  "  I  wae  notri(t 
aU  .aware  of  this.  1  have  heard  of. the  '  Churyh  in  danger,'  so 
Jong,  that  ib  has  become  like,  the  cry  of  '  Tho  wolf,'  and  I  settlo 
.my  fears  with  the.  proverb,  'creaking,  doors,  ifcc'  But  what  is 
ihie  Firebrand  ?  " 

You  may  accuse  us  of  paradox,  if  we  answer  truly  ;  and  yet  we 
must  not  prevaricate.  Know,  then,  that  it  has  been  discovered, 
aye  and  demonstrated,  that  the  great  Revolutionary  Firebrand, 
vrhich  iato  make  our  "  Glorious  constitution"  aningloriouBlieap  of 
Uaokened  ruins,  ia  no  lees  a  thing  than  this  :  the  earnest  Protest 
against  Wrong  ! 

u  seo  millions  syfering  from  injustice,  and  jou  ^cotaat— 
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hIj,  rnlrmnlj  jntiaA  »gain£t  tbe  eauso,  yoa  «re  lighting  a 
'  If  ytXB  M)d  Nekens  at  the  ilogTadatioQ  inflicted  bj 
ijtir  "J"""""*"*"  muil  he  eilent,  or  j'oa  wIQ  be  rftisiDg 
k  FlnbnuMl  in  the  »ir.  If  jtou  thbk  jou  can  perceire,  on  the  me 
hutd.  ifae  bruiUliaiiig  effects  of  Capital  Punishment,  on  the  otiker 
U»  wTMebed  iDefficieocT  in  diminishing  crime,  jou  must  not  vita 
thM  eonnctkiii,  or  you  will  be  CAaiing  a  Firebrand  into  sooietj. 
nink  vImI  tob  plc«s«.  bat  be*ftre  how  jou  utter  it,  unleea  yin 
Meng  to  the  "  ri^t  thinking  and  enlightened  class."  Sicken,  if 
jroa  v3l.  bat  dare  not  to  [m>tesl.  Dare  m>t  to  tamper  with  Ok 
edifiee  which  Time  and  the  mi^ry  of  millions  has  Banctified; 
dare  tut  to  remove  eren  a  withered  branch  from  that  Tree,  under 
wImim  branching  shade  our  forefathers  grew  tip,  lest,  in  remoring 
the  Uigkted  branch,  rou  peril  the  slabiUtj  of  the  whole.  Tht 
Tree  it  «  noble  tree,  with  all  its  tortuous  misgrow^ths,  with  aUitt' 
ponljsed  limbs.  You  must  respect  it  for  what  it  has  been.  It 
has  its  defects.  It  has  also  its  great  q^ualities.  The  defeoU  are 
inseparable  from  its  greatness,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
removed.     Attempt  to  remove  them,  and  you  light  the  Firebrand. 

You  win  be  told  that  there  it  wrong  in  the  world,  there  alwa]^ 
has  been,  always  will  be.  Our  life  is  a  "mingled  yam" — the 
eril  is  inscparabty  woven  in  with  the  good.  What,  th«^  is  the 
use  of  nusing  seditious  cries  about  particular  wrongs  ?  If  jou 
protest,  yon  endanger  "Tested  interests."  If  you  endanger thete 
you  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and,  as  the  State  is  earn.' 
posed  of  all  classes,  including  the  millions,  it  follows,  by  a  laj 
beautiful  deduction,  that  your  protest  is  a  dangerous  Firebrand 
which,  if  listened  to,  will  destroy  even  the  millions  in  whose  favnoTi 
it  is  made,  since  their  welfare  is,  of  coui-se,  bound  up  with  that  tf 
the  State ! 

"Is  it,  then,"  wo  hear  some  sarcastic  gentleman  obsene^-i 
"  indifferent  what  Eophisms  are  put  forth  to  gall  the  crediiloiv. 
people  i  Shall  not  a  far-seeing  man  stigmatise  the  BO[ti(B 
which  lies  under  tliat  Protest  ?     la  not  Falsehood  always  a  Firt- 

Falsehood  ie  always  a  Firebrand  ;  hut  is  seldom  called  so, 
Falsehood  is  Innghed  at,  exposed,  or  disregarded — men  know  thlt 
its  empire  must  be  short.  Truth,  when  ruining  "  vested  intere«ta,"' 
is  endeavoured  to  be  slified,  imder  the  obloquy  of  a  name.  Tnilli' 
alone  is  crucified ! 

Let  any  man  rise  up  and  preach  against  imaginary  oviU,  Or  itt 
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r  of  inapplicable  reforms,  and  he  will  meet,  inJeed,  with 
ttrcaBBiB,  but  the  utmost  to  be  aaid  of  his  opinions  are — 
Siey  are  crotcbeta  !  "  But,  let  a  man  aiise  to  utter  the  thought 
■  li  is  struggling  for  ntterance  in  the  dumb  millions— let  him 
sh  ftgainat  a  wrong  which  thousands  feel,  and  which  the 
^ImgerB  know  e.tista — then,  when  he  is  uttering  a  living  truth, 
^wnen  his  voice  li  the  voice  of  tboae  who  cannot  speak,  when  hia 
word  is  a  spark  of  unestinguishablc  fire,  tbat  lights  up  tbe  souls 
of  his  hearers,  and  clears  away  their  doubts — then,  opinion  is  not 
eneered  at  as  a  crotchet,  it  is  vilified  as  a  Firebrand.  Then  rises 
the  voice  of  warning  and  of  lament-ation  ;  then  are  the  lovers  of 
bo«»h1  order  called  upon  to  repress  tbe  profligate  abuse  of  Liberty  of 
Thought. 

So  true  it  is,  as  Heinrioh  Heine  strikingly  observes, — "  Every- 
where, where  aa  earnest  Bpirtt  speaks  out  his  convictions,  ibcrc 
also  is  Golgotha  !  " 


COBDEN  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
BY  ANGUS  B.  REACH. 

Richard  Cobdes  was  a  commercial  traveller  onee— and  althoiigti 
the  world  may  not  at  first  blush  think  it — Richard  Cobdeo  is  a 
commercial  traveller  still.  Sometimes  on  the  road — sometimes  on 
the  rail—an  active  einissary  of  Manchester ;  be  distributed  his 
patterns — ^collected  his  debts — ^opened  up  new  connections — con- 
solidated old  ones — wrote  his  daily  bulletin  of  the  state  of  trade— 
the  tightness  of  money  or  the  glut  of  stock — to  the  city  of  the 
tall  chimneys — and  then  officiated  as  Mr.  Chair,  or  Mr,  Vice,  in 
that  hastily-gobbled  dinner,  which  commercial  gentlemen  always 
Beom  to  burry  over  as  a  piece  of  disagreeable  necessity,  to  be  got 
ibrough  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  Richard  Cobden  is  a  commercial  traveller  still.  True,  he 
■bows  no  patterns — takes  no  order — duns  no  customer — reprc- 
aente  no  firm,  Hia  progress  is  not  now  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool,  or  from  Nottingham  to  Derby.  Hia  ever-shiftiag  habita- 
tion is  no  longer  that  big,  side-boarded,  dreary,  bookless,  commer- 
cial room.  He  flieth  not  from  shop  to  shop — signing  bills— writ- 
UJg  receipts — vaunting  a  new  design  in  calicos— predicting  a  rise 
in  cottons.     And  still,  we  repeat,  he  is  a  commetcVaVtYWc^w. 
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e  Moat  remwkaUo .  tra*«lleT  tha  wiuU 
Earapa-U-liis  distriet—nntioTia  s.ra  \a»  catuaatB 
— the  inaaiairs. of  the  League  fiUhia  book  of  pal.tems-^4ie  dstk^ 
atigktjr  priaoiploe — be  dislriltutee  .Hst  dDOtrimia — he  axhibiteiMii 
dasigns  «)ikU  shako  iho  polLtj  of  Mupiive — he  prediota  luuteial 
conmeruol  iaterultange — bo  laad,  im  cit^~.  which  he  haa  not  GM 

-  with  the  Cuue  nuil  the  oreJit  of  hia  great  constituent,  .the  mij^ 

.  firm  of  Prec  Trodf,  ihnsied  in  tiie  leahus  of  £ii<rlaail. 

BiohAMi  Cobd«n,  literally  theoontmeraioL  travcJlcr — andiBiiJUid 
Cobdon.  figitrativel  V  the  coBimefoial  traruUer  !  How  vast  tha-lcMl 
The  Ulster  Cubdon  oho  ilerired  hie  U(iie  weight  froiu  hii  ttmt^ 

1  nwhiag  constituents — wbeso  aaaie  circuhttfiid  hut  omoBgal  hil  flM 
little  class — tlie  knight-errants  of  the  Ledger — whose  -ulk.  iM 
natoiaUy  of^invoices  nml.  biUsof  paroeU — who  waB  ouedfinlfl 

-bjnonottletfued  Landlgrda  «ad..grimy  hootses — in  _fttot,  Mr..^ 
Cobden,  BflgtUBO,  ■ 

Stuilj  that  picture  lir£t — then  tliis.  U 

Richard  Cubden,  the  wide  world  known  —  the  leader  of  H 
greatest  mercantile  confedcrocviuan.  has  ever  seen — tbe  irielfl 
of  a  power  the  moat  pacific — the  moat  pliable— hut  the  mwt  OM 
whcliuing  probably  e?er  guided  by -one  governing  spirit — Bii^M 
Cobden  who  revolutionised  an  empiro — who  will  revolutiotuse  iH 
world.ajid'wlio  did.it  withoat  tho  glitter  of  b  bayonet  oE^d^ 
of  a  musk et-x Richard  Cobden  who  proati&ted'thc  prmidaalWiffl 
cby  of  Eun^ie — who  ruli^d.  thevjnan  who  ruled  ibe  JiegiilrtH 
wbieh  ruled.  t)ie-emf»re — Riehnid  Cobden,  Attniee  the  iiiiiMiUBjl 
— tlift  chauipiun- — >tlie  a<lvooate— rtlieembodymeDl.  of  EmtStm 
— slridiDg  in  his  triumph,  over  Etin^ — ewerjwbwa-weiuMk-, 
ererywherc.  honoui-ed-^bis  health  toaated~ihid  'iiainevtU)i|iilN 
ciples.  and  his  deeds  proclaitued^ in  every  lan^nge  of.enilHliM 
-T^terywbere  sowing  thogaod  fteed — ererjiivherOitellngilip^fl 
tidings — eTorynbei'e  pointtng  out  Jiow  proteotioa  c!(^<iBieB*l4 
gross — bow  it  isolatea  tlieni  .ani^inakfis  tfaem  . enemRS-^Jwiri^ 
the  eye  of  mercantile  goitias,  ouitombouaea  show  iikaibwdfl 

.  ranrparts,  and  tarili's  like  standing,  umies.  H 

'Tia  a  wondrous,  a-ivomisiug,  a  happy  phenomenon,  theWPal 

■  Richard  Cobden.      It  is  greater  tlian  ever  was  ruouareb  •  .png^M 

-— ^will  c sere ise  more  power  than  ever  did  conqueror's  nuunh.  wt 
aets  people- thitdcing.  Mo  lcnv«s  little  Leagues  behind  bin-Jfl 
conaeerates.  so  to  apeak,  local  Yillierses,  aitd  Brigbta,  Midfaril 
lie  sets  mimj  btilU  rolling.     Featul  banquets  everywhere.  «mI| 
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-oh,  may  tLey  be  the  forerunners  of  tliut  great  festal  ban- 
which  the  world  sUall  sit  doivn  .to,  when,  like  the  gucats  at 
,  every  nation  shull  bring  its  share  to  the  setting^  forth 
e  table — one  offering  bi'ead— another  wine — a  pastoral  loud 
a  raanufBcturiag  its  steel,  wherewith  to.  carve  tlie  viands  ! 
e  trade  !— .the  word  ia  now  a.  household  one  in  many  tongues 
i  idea  will  GOon  hecoaxo  as  familiar,  and  then  will  it  .be 
Uted  iuto  action. 

wtted  France— thou  pleasant  and  light-Jiearted  land — ]e( 
pseft  be  the  only  and  tbe  easily-spanned,  biirrier  betwist  us. 
W«  ean.  mutually  help  each  the  other — hear  glory  in  other  sounds 
tiiao  the  rattle  of  rolling  drums. — Forego  your  affection  for  the 
ardmioiBtiutioa  of  triangular  boyMiet-stabe.  We  want  your' wine, 
not  your  blood — take  .our  cottons,  not  our  tivcB.  Lot  the  chanuel 
•be  dotted  with  packets^  not  privateers.  Be  happy,  Mtmaeigneur 
4e  Prince  du  Joiuville,  without  flinging  thirtcen-ineh  shells  into  the 
fuartne  librariee  of  Maj'gate  ; — adopt  Free  Trade,  in  .fine — do  not 
fight  with  us— deal  with  us — mate  drays  of  your  tumbrils — scales 
of  your  shakoes — and  weights  of  your  bullets. 

And  thou,  Belgium, — remember  the  old  najne— r-the  old  days  of 
-  your  land.  We  love  ita  ancient,  rather  than  its  modern  title. 
Manders — Uie  Netherlands — tbe  Low  Countries, — you  wore  the 
-fiwt  to  teach  Northern  Europe,  the  arts  of  peace — to  proi-e  the 
■might — the  power  of  honest  industry.  Glorious  M  BiiKghersof 
.Gbent,  and  Antwerp,. -and  Bribes; — sleeping. amid  tl)e  pomp  of 
.jmir  mnny-towered  cities,  jou  it  was  who  hoarded  the  fierce 
-iiiiralry  of  France  and  Spain— you  it  was  who  first  taught. the 
.italianB  how  the  lance  oould  be  shivci-ed  by  the  apindle.  Did  your 
iStoub  deputies  quail  before  the  bluster  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  ? 

were  -their  keen  minds  ever  sway«d  by  Utio  craftiness  of  his 

■■■^•beloired  cousin,  of  France  ? — No,  gallant  burghers  of  Fkmders 
— Tjoc  lormed  the  first  great  eommercial  league — you  harried  the 
robbers'  nests  of  the  Rhine— you  taught  your  steel-clad  neighbours 
that  the  pennon  fluttering  from  knightly  lance  must  yield  to  the 
flAg  hoisted  on  Diorchiintman's  mast.  And  were  you  rude,  mecha- 
•  nicol — a  mere  t<^&g,'  soulless  ntass  of  swelteiing  artisans  or 
ledger -loving  huckslers  ?  Answer  for  us,  the  brushes  of  your 
pointers — the  chisels  of  your  sculptors.  Answer  for  us,  tho  canvass 
«f  Teniers  aud  Rubens — die  gothic  glories .  of  the  spire  of 
Antwerp— the  Burgher  Hall  of  Ghent  I 

Spain  !  You  too  had  your  gnne  commercial  g\oneft — ■jiaxx  "A  "«».■* 
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who  tent  tovih  the  littlo  fleet  of  three  from  Polos — yon  it  • 
«bo«e  flag  fii'st  floateil  on  tlic  Paciflc — jou  it  ir&s  wboso  Btatulf 
argosies  and  galli^ona  first  poured  forth  the  treasures — the  gol 
the  silver,  the  perfumes,  the  cinnamon  and  the  sjiicc  of  the  Ini 
new  world — before  the  cjes  of  dazzled  Europe.  But  you  tnrw 
ftom  peace  to  war — from  traffic  to  combat — you  loaded  yoi 
fleet  witL  shot  and  shell — a  prince  commanded  it — a  pope  bles!''^" 
it — and  yet,  where  in  two  months  was  the  invincible  Armada,  a 
where  »uce  has  been  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  Spab  t 

Italy — laud  of  commerce  as  much  as  of  art — land  of  the  no- 
chants  who  were  princes,  and  the  princes  who  were  merchuittt 
In  the  tidelcsB  Adriatic  once  waved  the  flags  of  all  nations.  It  *» 
when  the  commerce  of  Italy  most  flonrished,  that  Its  art  readied 
its  zenith.  Glorious  above  all  its  days  were  those  in  which  tl 
merchant  galleys  of  the  world  crowded  the  lagoons  ef  Venice,  ai 
clustered  round  the  Mole  of  Genoa — when  Italy  had  its  MedicisI 
encourage  its  artiste  splendour — its  Dorias  to  vindicate  its 
lime  renown. 

But  now,  commerce  has  flown  ;  its  spirit,  if  not  dead,  is  ' 
in  Belgium^in  Spnin^in  Italy.  The  quays  of  Antwerp  ■ 
deserted — there  is  idloneas  and  gloom  in  the  porte  from  which  i 
Armada  sailed,  and  in  which  the  Buccntaur  lies  rotting.  CrS 
war  and  military  despotism  have  ground  down  commereelesslani-T 
But  there  is  yet  hope.  When  the  rail  shall  clasp  Europe  ia  ib  I 
iron  bauds — when  Custom  Houses  shall  crumble  like  the  rdiurf  I 
outworn  things — when  sordid  monopoly  no  longer  shall  stiflo  1 
industry,  hatch  wars,  and  batten  on  human  misery — then—  I 
and  the  time  must  surely  come — then  will  the  League— Ow  J 
great  English  Anti-Com-Law  League— have  fulfilled  Ha  gH" 
mate  mission,  and  its  Champion  and  Apostle  have  reaped  ll 
fruits  of  his  long  ungrateful  toil,  in  the  tributes  of  admirinf  !■ 
torians,  and  the  happiness  of  friendly,  prosperous,  and  indos" '"' 
nations. 


TO  AN  APOSTLE  OF  PEOGRESS. 


I  TBIN'K  I  hear  the  Ages  say 

That  Time  has  ripen'd  amce  thair  birth, 
And  Intellect  prepared  the  way 

For  man  lo  leno^aU  the  Earth. 
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Brother,  a  noble  work  U  thine. 

In  this  o]d  Earth,  which  still  is  young  ; 

A  noble  work  is  thine  and  mine  ; 
God  grant  lis  but  a  zealous  tongue  ! 

A  zealona  tongue  to  teacli  and  preach. 

They  fear  ua,  brother,  for  they  know, 
Wrong,  thut  the  sword  can  never  roach, 

The  Alphabet  will  overthrow. 

'   They  fear  ua,  brother,  and  they  hale  ; 
kings  fear  ns  even  in  their  sleep. 
We  are  the  terror  of  the  Great  ; 

Priests  hate  ue,  and  t/ieir  hate  is  deep. 

"  Priesteraft,"  the  Agea  seem  to  say, 
"  Injustice,  Error,  Darkness,  Chains, 

Shall  from  this  God's  Earth  pass  away— 
Shall  paaa  for  ever  !  "     mat  remains  1 

Remains  !     The  glorious  Light  of  Day, 
And  whatsoe'er  is  Good  and  True, 
,  TAese  words  the  Ages  seem  to  say — 
"Brother,  we  have  t/iie  work  to  do," 


A  WOED  OR  TWO  ON  CONFIDENCE. 


One  of  the  moet  valuaWc,  powerful,  yet  at  the  same  time  fragile 
1i(uula  wliicli  connect  together  men's  interests  and  actions,  is  con- 
fidence. It  13  an  innate  principle  in  the  earlj-dawning  mind  of  every 
individual ;  an  inhei-ent  and  active  propensity  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  are  as  jet  Uappily  unsuspicious  and  ignorant  of  the  world's 
deteriorating  influences.  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  charm  which 
children  exercise  orcr  ns,  and  posaesses,  under  whatever  aspect  it 
aj^iLTB,  an  attraction  which  the  most  hardened  cannot  fully 
resist.  The  value  of  confidence  may  be  ascertained  both  by  its 
{Msseasion  and  its  loss.  Have  you  ever,  dear  reader,  felt  the  full 
sadsfdctton.  the  deep  serenity,  the  rich  i-csouree  in  troublous  times, 
which  result  from  the  consciousness  of  the  inmost  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  heart  resting  iu  the  sacred  keeping  of  one  we 
imphcilly  trust  ?  If  you  have  not,  you  ore  as  yet  unQe([uainted 
tfl:h  th?  worlh  of  coiilidence.     Ilave  yci  ever  felt  the  lillcr  eiuf-- 
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tions  of  MDuement,  grief,  indignation,  and  stripling  love  srisiog' 
from  the  discoTery  of  niiaplawd  tnist  !— haro  you  ever  felt  tlW' 
weary  blank,  the  cynical  incredulity,  the  disposition  to  qneslion 
i  the  truth  of  CTCrylhing  around  yon  ? — Jo  you  know  the  feelbg  rf 
I  the  heart-sick  attempts  to  repair  that  which  is  irreparable?  If 
you  do  not,  you  cannot  yet  estimate  the  preciousneBS  of  confidence. 
Perhaps  you  may  hare  been  the  recipient  of  fwnd  and  nnauBpcrtiiig 
faith— you  may  hare  enjoyed  tlie  self-respect,  the  liigli  and  pate- 
full  thought  arising  from  that  worth  of  heart  and  mind  ivhicti  it 
implied  by  the  trust  reposed  in  you  ;  if  so,  you  thenhave  a  cloMW 
conception  of  vrbal  confidence  is — and  if  it  should  hare  been  yi 
pitiable  condition  to  hare  forfeited  the  future  trust  of  your 
confiding  friend,  your  rcraorsefiil  heiui  \yiil  have  leanied  loi 
the  full  value  of  that  stiglrted  treasure.  It  would  be  diJGcult 
say  which,  in  such  a  case,  suffers  most — thetrust-ireuJiVr  or  tiil< 
trUHt-Io«er — it  depends  on  circumstances ;  but  in  moat  iuetaoes 
the  latter  perhaps  bears  tha  heaviest  ireight  and  the  longest  dl 
tion  of  grief.  Oh!  the  agony  of  that  heart,  that  cannot  hreak 
strong  ties  which  bind  it  to  the  frail  ohjeob  of  its  trust — that 
clings,  albeit  degpairingly,  to  the  broken  roed  which  has  pii 
it — where  Iotc  survirea  the  wreck  of  faith — where  pity  " 
giveness  linger  around  the  fallen  prop,  vainly  trying  t( 
the  repository  of  atfeeiions,  hopes,  joys  and  sorrows,  which  mnt 
now  lie  unshared,  unappreciated,  and  unknown:,  irr  the  siltBt 
depllis  of  an  injured,  and  perhaps  corroding  heart.  Lost  bealtk 
may  he  restored  ;  lost  property  may  be  recovered  ;  lost  friendfto'' 
and  affection  may  even  ocoasionally  be  regained ;  but  who  !». 
undertake  to  say  that  lost  confidence  is  ever  fully  and  {leHedtf^ 
restored  ?  A  breach  of  trust  may  bo  followed,  byiiim  who  In* 
committed  It,  with  the  bitter  tears  of  self-reproach — there  may  be 
a  strong  desiro,  on  his  part,  to  he  once  more  tried  and  trnsteil— 
and  many  eameat  (and  perhaps  truthful)  proteE^tioua  of  fabaa 
sincerity ;  but  you  feel,  that  in  giving  him  au  opportunity  rf" 
retrieving  hia  lost  name,  you  are  merely  trying  an  eiperimwt** 
you  cannot  quite  rid  your  heart  of  its  misgivings.  "  CdnAdnW 
in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth  wJ* 
a  foot  out  of  joint."  Suppose  a  mother  promises  a  reward  tti  Iw 
child,  for  Bomothing  it  has  done,  or  is  expected  to  do,  mi 
I  afterwards  neglects  to  fulfil  her  word,  will  she  ever  enjoy  th»t 
child's  confidence  again  ;  will  he  ever  forget  that  aha  on" 
deceived  him  ?— Perhaps  not.     She  has  broken  a.  jcw«l  she  e 
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Dover  repair  ;  she  has  soapped  ilie  golden  cord  by  nhk'h  God  had 
boviid  him  to  her  heart ;  she  has  taught  his  liltle  mind  to  qiiestion, 
to-douht,  to  disbeliere  ;  sho  has  made  him  a  precopiona  sceptic  ; 
ebe  bos  prematitrdy  qiiiohcncd  liis  intellect  at  the  expense  of  his 
ingenuouness  of  heart ;  and,  for  aught  she  may  know,  tlie  evU-seed 
Boim  by  her  awa  hand  may  swell  and  grow  til!  it  ends  in  an  nvoirod 
disbelief  and  rejectimi  of  God'a  own  Word  of  Truth. 

Credulity  and  increduUty,  in  cither  of  their  exti-emes,  are 
inoompatjbie  with  the  pcrfcet  balance  of  a  sound  mind  and  the 
wwkii^  of  a  heallhv  heart  If  choice  however,  must  bo  made 
bMween  the  two,  the  former  i*  perhnps  preferable.  The  credn!oU3 
man  may  bo  the  object  of  iiditHte  ■and  lontempt— be  may  have 
(and  undoubtedly  haat  a  weak  mind,  but  ATith  all  this,  is  he-  iiot 
happier  tli«n  the  mnn  who  catriea-  about  with  him  the  gloom  of 
uisaaitbropy  or  tlic  callouBneaa  of  imbehef  ?  C'rcdiJity  may  he  a 
«»^  Boil,  but  it  may  noTerthelesB  nourish  many  good  qualitieB  ; 
tbvro  is  nothiag  in  it's  cliaiftotci  obfitruetive  of  the  growth  ol' 
principloB  whiolt  may  endear  tlto  possessor  to  many,  and  win-for. 
blBtthe  esteem-  of  a  wide  cirela,  indebted  to-  liim  for  many  act; 
of  tmokindness;  but.  can-any  generous  impulsei  any  devotedness 
of'faeort,  any  nobiKtyof  soul,"be-€xpectcd  to  tbiTve  in  the  blighting  ' 
Atmoepherc  of  habitnal  mistrust'?  Some  people  are  unreasonalile 
eiMUgh  to  espect  the  beatowali  of  confidence  without  yielding  any 
in  return  ;  this  must  imply  either  a  meannoBS  of  disposition  which 
iriiiies  to  profit  by  the  tnist  reposed  in  it,  or  un acquaintance  with 
thfi  irua  nature  of  its  principles.  Confidence  cannot  stand  inde- 
pflndcnt  of  support — its  root  may  lie  in  one  heart,  but  its  tendrils 
nBBt  eling  to  another.  When  Godeaw  that  it  was  "  not  good  for 
DWa  t»be«lane,"  He  created  a  being  perfectly  adapted  to  share, 
fUly  and  worthily,  the  lienrt  of  our  -first  father,  longing  in  his 
Bdlilade  for  something  he  could  notdefinc  ;  that  something  was,  the 
davclopment  of  confidence — the  exercise  of  mutual  trust  and  sym- 
pathy — principles  which  were  iu  embryo,  unexplained  and  but 
partiallj  understood',  till  the'  sweet  and  instructive  iiifluencos  of 
luS' oon&iing,  loving,  leaning  holpmnto  lighted  up  tlioj  mystery 
with  t\u3  electric 'flash  of  Nature's  truth. 

-  We  frequently  make  tha  remark !  "  What  a  different  world  this 
would  be,  if  men  had  entire  confidence  iu  each  other!"  bnt  it  would 
be  almost  impoaaiblo  to  follow,  in  our  imaginations,  the  progress  of 
sodi  Bu  unexpected  traveller  through  its  highways  and  bje-wftys- 
Orevt  changes  are  always  accompanied  by  events  whic\i  taS.  ■^o,- 
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doded  tli«  penet»t!on  of  the  most  far-sighted  ;  nor  could 
cFeo  with  the  nut^t  powerful  mental  teleacope,  tnee 
of  Bucb  a  principle  through  oil  its  romificalions,  Dp  |4 
ranotesi  limits.     The  influence  it  would  have  upon  commerce 
— what  effect  it  would  produce  od  the  artificitd  distinctions  of  itaU, 
rank,  and  wealth — how  it  woold  bear  on  the  usages  of  eoctet^^ 
how  many,  and  what  class  of  people  would  be  "  thrown  out  at 
employ,"  by  such  an  innovation — bow  it  would  affect  the  pliyticil 
condition  of  mankind — what  difference  would  exist  iu  the  lit^iittct 
of  crime  and  mortality — tbeae  and  many  other  eimilnr  proposllion 
must  be  left  to  tlie  ingenuity  of  those  speculative  minds  which  Inn 
to  inhabit  the  tbeoreiical  edifices  of  their  own  building.    Om 
thing,  bowerer,  may  be  safely  asserted — that  a  prini^ple  so  pOK 
so  Hcacen-boru  and  Heaven-sent,  could  not  poasibly  work  amiil — 
that  all  its  rays  must  bo  concentrated  into  the  one  bright  focnt^ 
Uuirersal  Good.     There  is  on  old  maxim  which  advisca  na  tS' 
"  suspect  all  men  ;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  such  a  jaundiced,  oofrcje^-- 
cynical  old  adage  did  not  die  in  its  early  infancy.     The  woM 
doubtless  abounds  with  characters  justly  calculated  to  excite  our 
mistrust,  but  we  have  the  pririlege  (^  knowing  that  it  also  aboimdi 
with  those  who  are  worthy  of  our  deepest  confidence  and  sttui- 
ment — those  who  possess  high  honour,  warm  hearts,  rich  inteUedIt 
and  who  arc  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — those &r 
whose  sake,  it  may  be,  God  spares  aud  blesses  a  guilty  land,  A'M 
He  was  willing  to  have  done  in  olden  time,  with  the  City  of  At-fl 
Flain.     Nor  can  we  help  feeling  a  prcseotiment,  as  we  look  iniki'l 
prophetic  eye  into  the  vista  of  the  future,  that  brighter  days  nt  V 
near — that  encriries  are  working,  and  events  combining  togetliir  1 
For  the  ultimate  production  of  glorious  restdts.      FrequencT  tfll 
intercourse  and  communication  will  soften  prejudices,  alloT  atnimh'l 
sitiefl,  quench  tbe  spirit  of  sclfishDeas,  violence,  and  TCor.'and  v3l  J 
give  men  a  more  pB^ect  knowledge,  and  a  more  just  appreeiatiM  1 
of  each  other,  which  will  be  the  basis  of  a  more  widely  extendi^'  I 
trust.       Tes  :    steam-engines  are  puffing,    printing-pressei  Ml  I 
groaning,  pens,  laden  with  rich  and  fruitful  thoughts,  are  tpee^tg  ■ 
to  communicate  their  treasures,  and  ships  are  dividing  the  watOVH 
of  every  clinic;  nil,  directly  or  indirectly,  oaaisting  in  the  Bee<WH 
plishmcnt  of  tlie  same  great  design.  ^M 

Tbere  is  another  kind  of  confidence,  which  may  be  rogardol^H 
an  off-set  of  the  great  principle — it  is  self-con fideiico,  the  M^H 
rcduudoiiL-y  of  wliicb  has  laid  iiinoy  in  [he  dust,  and  tbe  deficiw?  ■ 


■^ 
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f  ■which  has  prevented  many  from  ever  rising  out  of  it.     It  is, 
n  justly  fouuiied  on  accurate  self-linowledge,  tlio  main-spring 
four  energies,  and  tlie  priocipal  cause  of  success  in  undertakings 
meli  have  appeared  liopeless  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  timid  and  doubt- 
But  wLen  it  exceeds  its  just  limits,  and  Bwells  into  conceit, 
f  yirttie  CQobcs,   and  it  becomes  ono   of  the  most  disagreeable 
ktities  wliioh  a  man  can  perhaps  possess  ;  it  deprives  the  most 
tUiant  talents  of  their  greatest  charm,  and  when  ire  hear  it  said 
"  he  is  very  clever,  and  he  knows  it,"  wc  are  disposed 
■ihink  that  his  mental  gifts  arc  exd'cieed  more  fur  the  sake  of 
acting  praise,  than  conferring  delight  and  instruction      '■  Seost 
a  B  man  wise  in  hia  own  conceit,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
D  of  hitn."     He  may  have  amassed  much  knowledge,  ho  may 
^deeply  imbued  with  scientific  lore,  he  may  ha>e  read  a  raulti- 
■^e  of  books,  but  he  has  neglected  the  study  of  the  moat  interest- 
mderful.  and  important  book  of  all — Ilimaelf ! 
i.  just  confidence  in  our  own  resources  is  valuable-^the  roeipro- 
[1  faith  of  tried  and  true  friends  is  swoet  and  encouraging — but 
~  Ideace  in  the  Truth  of  God  is  the  grand  summit  of  ita  highest 
The  structure  that  may  be  reared  from  such  a  founda- 
,  surpasses  conception.     Thu  teoclungs  and  miracles  of  our 
}  Savioor  all  tended  to  tbe  one  design  of  eliciting  man's 
Our  right  and  title  to  better  hopes  and  richer  expectations, 
Rttdy  secure  when  held  in  the  strong  grasp  of  confidence  ;  and 
0  charter  of  the  Heavenly  inheritance  is  expressed  in  the  words 
idieve  and  Live. 

A.J. 
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I  Dom't  Caub  was  bom  in  London,  somewhere  beneath  the 
'  of  St.  Paul's.  I  have  not  been  particular  in  searching 
f  the  eiact  spot,  nor  have  I  examined  any  pariah  register, 
'  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date,  of  his  first 
Korance  in  the  world.  From  bis  cradle  he  was  (rownrd  and 
I  having  bis  own  way,  notwithstanding  tho  incoa- 
jSience  he  occasioned  to  others.  He  was  always  considered  a 
mising  child,  however  ;  and  many  were  tbe  speculations  of  his 
jr  kindred  touching  his  future  career,  o,ud  v\ift  ■^itft  V*  "««!- 
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Ek^y  lo  pU;  ID  ihe  ilrama  (iiikgi-vomeij-)  of  life.     Suppose  Ikim 
ft  uifnre  to  tbc  dignitr  of  a  ciric  fonetionBrj,  nnd  to  obtain  II : 
N)Dld  he  be  derated  to  the  poet  of  chief  magistrate  'i  Would 
ion't  Care  becume  L<ird  Mayor  ?  Or,  if  litey  cent  bim  to  Orfar4. 
Mkde  a  paTBOn  of  bim,  would  be  oi-er  bs  a  bisbop  i   Or  if 
r  got  him  into  Farboment,  would  he  be  Prima  Minister  ?  Or  if 
r  bought  him  the  ■■Elegant  Eitmcta,"  would  he  torn  hU 
lenliofi  to  literature,  aod  become  a  ftyeat  authur  ?     Hiilden  i&' 
e  tnysterious  future  la;  the  ileatiay  of  Don't  Care. 
_     Wlien  he  ira»  nine  jean  old  he  waa  sent  to  his  motlicr'a  Btster, 
resident  in  the  oountiy.      It  was  wint«r'tinie.   and   his  ami. told' 
him  not  to  plaj  in  the  fields  irhilat  the  mow  lasted. 
"  I  will  go,"  replied  the  urchin, 

'*  But  you'll  get  hurled  in  the  aiow,  aod  froy.eu  to  deatb«'-^'W>3' 
the  retnonatraiuK^. 

"  I  don't  care — not  I !  "  was  the  child'a  answer. 
He  weot  aecordingJj  :  for  they  would  not  use  restraint, -ktt 
they  should  break  bis  line  spirit.  One  evening  be  failed  toretan. 
The  hazy  mist  of  the  day  had  decpeDed  ialio  a  night  waatiag 
both  moon  and  star,  and  Don't  Care  was  atili  absent.  Theygvt 
alarmed,  and  sent  out  labouring  meD — hedgers  and  delvera — fron- 
the  n«ghbouring  cottages  to  search  fov  him  ;  but  Don't  Care  mt 
not  to  be  found.  They  burrowed  a  gentlomaa'sibloodhooiul,  and 
tracked  him  to  a  huge  enowdrift  at  a  high  hill'sbose,  into  whicb  . 
^he  had  sunk,  until  only  lus  head  and  neck  were  visible,  and.^  . 
s  as  good  03  dead  to  look  at  from  cold.  ■ 

"Ton  sec  the  consequence  of  disobedience,"  said  hia  we^ii{ 
kunt,  when  they  hod  brought  bim  home,  and  succeeded  in  r& 
Inimating  him  ;  "  a  little  longer — half  an  hour  longer — and  yon 
■rould  have  been  really  dead  :  then  we  should  have  put  yoa  io  *ft 
Rigly  coffin,  and  buried  jou  in  the  dismal  churchyard." 
'  "I  don't  eare,"  answered  the  boy.  That  was  ocer  his  answer. 
LalM  in  the  season,  when  the  thaw  came,  he  was  warned  not  to 
slide  upon  the  Ice  in  the  ponde,  which  was  no  longer  safe  ;  and  if 
it  were  to  break,  it  was  urged,  disastrous  would  be  the  conafr- 
quences  of  submersion.  The  old  response  promptly  issued  front-' 
his  pouting  lips,  nnd  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  brought  hotn*  br 
two  men,  who  had  seen  the  ice  jield  beneath  hia  neighti  ana 
who  had  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation  ;  but  DOt' 
^  until  he  was  well  nigh  lifeless,  and  at  great  persona)  risk  I* 
Aentsehea. 
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"  If  you  liad  been  ilruirned,''  Saul  his  frlende,  "'yciur  poor 
motber  would  huva  broken  her  heai't." 

TI16  Bameianswer — ever  the  sftine  answer. 

At  school.  Don't  Care  imperlurhnbly  underwent  incredible 
floggings,  na  a,  tax  upon  his  favourite  theory.  But  the  rery 
payment  of  the  tax  afforded  him  the  pleasnre  of  maintaining  that 
theory,  aud  at  length  the  master  grew  tired  of  castigating  him  ; 
for  Don't  Care,  by  ti-eating  the  rod  with  ntter  disregard,  always 
came  off  victorious,  and  the  master,  in  consequence,  was  presumed 
to  Bufier  defeat. 

"  You  will  bo  a  duuce,"  thundered  the  pedagogue  ;  "  you  will 
be  a  scandal  to  your  friends,  a  disgrace  to  my  estabiislimeat,  a. 
nuLcancc  to  society." 

The  corduroy-breeched,  urchins  knew  what  the  auawer  would  be, 
and  sat  on  their  stoola  in  pleasing  expectancy.  It  come  of 
course,  and  when  the  exasperated  dominie  knocked  Iiim  down  for 
the  alleged  iusult.  and  he  coolly  rose  and  gave  it  distinct  reitera- 
tion, they  were  tickled,  all  of  them,  to  the  tips  of  their  noses,  by 
the  sport,  while  some  of  the  more  ardent  spirits,  stricken  witil 
ndouratiou,  fully  resolved  to  imitate  him,  not  at  school  only,  but 
in  future  communion  with  their  parents  and  guardians. 

Advanced  in  years  and  stature  to  adolesoence.  Don't  Care's 
father  gave  liim  the  choice  of  a  liberal  profession  ;  for  the  old 
tnanhad  a  store  of  hoardod  gold,  which  he  kept,  it  was  soid,  not 
in  Lank  collers,  but  lu  musty  chests,  secreted  in  such  cra;iy, 
inaceuseiblc  hidiog-places  as  very  old  dwellings  afford. 

"  I  will  have  no  profession  ;  I  will  be  a  gentleman,"  said  Don't 
Cate- 

"  Wbal !  a  do-nothing  gentleman!"  expostulated  his  father; 
"  a  fellow  who  mars,  but  doos  not  make  ;  who  spends,  but  does 
not  get ;  who  consumes,  but  does  not  produce  ;  who  is  Idle  while 
the  world  works ;  a  drone,  a  disgrace,  a  scourge,  and  hulking 
peat  of  society  ?" 

"  I  will  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  won't  work,"  persisted  the  son; 
■*  t  will  walk  and  ride  about,  and  take  my  pleasure  when  I  don't 
eat  auiJ  drink  and  sleep  ;  and  I  will  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  when 
I  don't  walk  and  ride  about." 

"  Then  I  will  disown  you,"  asseverated  the  father  roundly. 

"  I  dun't  care,"  was  the  answer— over  tluU  answer.  "  I  don't 
care — not  I." 

The  old  man  kept  liis  word,  and  Don't  Caic,  ii\.  \i\ft  lofiaw'^ 
V.2 


I 
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ileatli,  nucot  nIFwith  a  sbtUing.  His  Bod-Leorled,  fond  muttier. 
however,  kept  his  pockets  liberally  lined,  and  he  was  knt 
th«  west  end  of  London  for  a  do-nothing  gentleman.  "He  fa^  two 
farourito  theories  now  to  protrude  upon  all  i 
»ll  «)mpanics — the  theory  of  diarpgarding  conaequoncea,  and  the  ' 
far  nwtte  theory.  Unlike  the  mftjority  of  philoaophers,  ho  carried 
theu)  out  to  their  full  extent.  His  practice  in  no  instance  fell 
short  of  them.  He  literally  cared  for  nothing ;  he  hterally  dil 
nothing. 

But  mothors  die — even  soft-hearted,  fond  mothera — and  oflea 
the  fondest  fir*t.  When  Don't  Care's  mother  was  taken  from  her 
home  in  a  dismal  hearse  with  nodding,  dreary  plumes,  the  wintiy 
wind,  descending  the  old  twisted  chimneys,  and  breathing  throngb 
the  dcsulate,  descried  apartments,  was  not  more  melancholy  thin 
Don't  Care's  visage.  His  mother  was  gone,  and  I ' 
money.  He  had  some  regard  for  the  old  lady — -he  never  knew^ 
how  much  until  then — hut  for  her  purse  and  pocket  ? — There 
wero  his  affections,  indeed,  bereaved.  He  should  never  toocb  the 
matcrnid  gold  again  ;  for,  by  the  letter  of  his  father's  will,  i 
distant  relation — so  distant  that  the  propinquity  was  nlmut 
doubtful — was  to  enjoy  the  hoiirded  wealth  that  the  musty  chests 
had  bidden  in  crazy  places  from  the  tight,  and  from  Don't  Can's 
frequent  and  stealthy  search.  His  situation  now  was  tnily  deqw- 
rate ;  hut  brave  in  his  theory,  after  a  few  hours'  despondency,  be 
resumed  his  natural  deportment,  and  vowed  that  he  didn't  carer 
not  he.  He  would  live^as  mauy  a  swaggering,  fine  fellow  does— 
hy  his  wits. 

I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense,  as  a  coascientioin 
biographer,  in  tracking  him  on  all  his  devious  paths,  much  puuled, 
on  certain  occasions,  at  his  sudden  evanishmenls,  and  as  aoddcs 
and  ftpparitional  reappearings — now  flitting  by  night,  an  cwtli- 
moteor,  over  mephitie,  marshy  tracts — now  bursting  into  brotdest 
day-light,  daring  the  sun,  like  an  unwinking  eagle,  and  eridcnt^ 
oontemning  disguise.  But,  nt  this  crisis  of  his  history,  the  tnoit 
vigilant  search  leaves  rae  unrewarded  ;  for,  with  the  exception  rf 
B  few  dirtied,  tattered,  and — taken  as  the  sole  materiel  kSbided 
me  for  the  space  of  three  years — most  unsatisfactory  docaiii61ltiV 
I  have  no  testimony  to  his  manner  op  means  of  livelihood  duiu^ 
that  period.  These  documents  are  the  unpaid  lodging  bSIs  tf 
~:  Jondlady  dwelling  in  Seven  Dials.  They  are  eight  in  norohtr; 
Circumstance  wonhy  to  he  uoteA,  Iot  ftic  ^wd  -Koman's  patCenW 
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and  credulity  are  thereby  aa  certain  able.  Of  the  first  of  these 
Jocumoota  the  following  is  a,  HteraUm  copy — but  no,  I  will  not 
expose  the  natient,  credulous  landlady's  orthography.  It  appears 
from  the  evidenco  thus  supplied  me,  that  for  lodging  and 
*•  sundries, "  by  which  arc  perhaps  intended  waaliing  expenses, 
occasional  board,  and,  it  is  likely,  tt  trifling  advance  of  money — 
for  the  good  woman  had  a  heart,  we  may  he  sure — Don't  Core 
was  iiKlebtcd  to  her  in  the  sum  of  three  pounds,  sixteen  shillings. 
On  the  last  of  these  melanclioly  testimonies  to  hia  insolvency, 
beneath  the  scored  total  he  has  written  with  a  pencu,  "  Don't 
you  icieh  i/ou  moi/  gel  it,  old  frump  ?  But  you  won't.  I  don't 
care,  do  j/oh  ?" — a  memorandum  which  creates  a  reasonahle  sus- 
picion that  Don't  Care  was  an  Ingrate. 

He  now  reappears  upon  the  scene,  by  no  means  as  above, 
in  Wil  1-0 '-the- Wisp  fashion,  hut  tempting  the  daylight  to  shine 
through  him — a  real  aocessible  hero— a  married  man.  Don't 
Care  is  a  married  man  ;  hut  respecting  the  lineage  and  biography 
«f  his  wife,  I  am  again  wofully  at  fault.  Not  a  nlnk  could  I  take 
for  a  long  time  at  that  parental  sun,  her  father.  She,  unwary 
planet,  had  suffered  inclusion  within  the  erratic  orbit  of  our  hero; 
like  him  visible  at  times,  and  then  becoming  invisible. 

Who  she  was,  what  her  name,  whence  her  descent,  how  great 
Iicr  dowry,  whether  she  married  freely  and  for  the  love  she  bore 
the  man  to  whom  at  the  altar  her  plighted  troth  was  sworn,  or 
was  cajoled  into  the  match  by  unworthy  means,  are  particulars 
(hat — interesting  as  they  are — become  fogs  and  mist  spots  in  our 
hiography.  She  was  beautiful,  I  know  that ;  beautiful  and  gentle, 
And  pleasant  as  May  morning  sunshine.  She  brought  him  wealth, 
I  know  that  also,  from  her  hereafter  sad  remonstrances — sad,  hut 
jiot  unkind,  against  the  squandering  habits  that  threatened  speedily 
to  leave  them  beggars.  The  amount  of  that  wealth  I  am  ignorant 
of ;  hut  I  see  him  treading  his  old  paths,  the  fine  do'UOthing 
gentleman — all  ablaze  with  fashion — fashionable  people,  thick  as 
midges  in  his  train,  and  money  flying  as  if,  reversing  the  old 
Jionsewife's  proverb,  store  was  sore,  and  it  behoved  him  to  dis- 
rjterae  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

He  kept  his  carriage  and  bis  servants,  and  rented  a  mansion  in 
-a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town.  In  all  respects  and  observances 
Don't  Care  was  a  scion  of  fashion.  His  wife  was  grieved  at  this. 
/or  her  notions  were  different.  Her  reaVmg,  evidently,  had  not 
{)o!nted  to  this.     An  old  man — her  father,  ijeTUa.'^,  ^gcxwi^  ^a 
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beraelf  »t  her  husband's  layish  expenditure — appears  off 
fow  occAEions.  1  hav<.'  had  indiatioct  glimpses  at  him — aploddin^ 
mereantilo  looking  mnn.  but  boaourable  withal — clad  in  terf  soba 
habilimoiits — a  derotud  ecomer  of  your  do-nothing  gentianen. 
Into  his  ear— yea.  he  must  he  her  father — aha  whispers  her  taittj 
griefs,  not  without  tears,  and  the  old  man's  Tisage  becomes  stern, 
and  he  mutters  inniething  abont  taking  her  home  again.  Fit;  it 
is  that  her  mnrriuge  is  the  subject  of  ^o  much  mystcrf.  1  AmU 
like,  above  all  things,  tn  get  at  the  particulars  of  Don't  Osra^ 
first  acquaintance  with  her,  and  to  know  in  what  waj,  Uian 
advantage  of  what  weakness,  and  whether  in  child  or  pareot,  b 
wits  in  this  instance  profited  biin, 

A   child   is  horn — strow  is  strewn  before  the    manNOn — tb 
knockers  aa  the  door  are  muffled — fashionable  phyBieianBoUgb 
from  vehicles,  and  are  received  in  the  ball  with  much  een 
The  announcement  to  formal  inquirers,  shoulder-knotted  I 
report  in    the  phrase  stereotyped  for   ladies'   lytng-in    om  ^^ 

"  As  well  as  can  he  eipected."     Already  Gunter  has  neitni 
orders  to  provide  a  dejei'mer  d  la  fcnirchette. 

But  no  feast,  prepared  for  those  who  never  himger,  shall  n 
tables  groan  in  honour  of  the  interesting  event.  TbctoJsntb 
recalled  by  the  Qod  who  lent  it.  Its  mother  weeps  aealdin 
mother's  tears.  Its  father  is  amancd,  angry  ;  bnt  tnte  to  hi 
theory,  he  tells  liis  friends  (his  young  wife  does  not  hear  Mf 
avowal,  thank  Ueaven !)  that  be  dees  not  care,  not  he.  And  th 
child  goes  to  its  grave  of  a  span  long,  and  Gunter's  fbulceli 
brates  its  obsequies  ;  but  the  mother's  place  is  vacant. 

After  an  abBencc  of  a  year  on  the  Continent,  whither  ttisTii 
appears  to  have  been  rather  dragged  than  to  havi»  gone  ofberavi 
oheerfol  free  will,  1  find  Don't  Care,  wearing  au  air  of 
unusual  to  his  temperament.  He  does  bnuness  with  a 
men  in  suspirious  places  ;  in  dingy,  by-way  lanes  in 
heait  of  the  city ;  husraesa  that,  glancing  at  the  last  ti 
the  old  man,  of  whom  I  have  caught  the  merest  glimpM,  i 
through  a  base,  has  reference  to  a  post-obit.  Meantimv  heH 
again  a  father,  and  the  folks,  all  of  them  of  the  roee  of  di 
nothings,  who  feasted  at  tlie  burial  of  the  former  infant,  fai 
anew  at  the  advent  of  the  second;  hot  the  mother's  plsopts  tpili 
vacant,  this  lime  through  illness. 

■'  I  regret  to  hear  of  your  wife's  indisposition,"  said  t 
with  a  fraction  of  a  heart  left.. 
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"  Yes,  it  1^'  a  mtisonce,  when  she  is  wanted  to  superintend," 

replied  our  hero.     "But,  between  onraalves,  I  don't  care— not  I," 

The  guest  with  tUe  fraction  of  a  heart  stared,  but  said  QOtliing, 

In  a  few  weeks  the  young  wife'a  health  has  improved,  and  she 

IB  ithont  to  take  the  nir  in  the  carriage.      It  is  a  fine  morning  in 

&  June  of  moderate  temperature.     In  country  places — in  mosey 

nooks   and  de)!s  —  whore  lim^nd  water  trickles  over    rounded 

pebbles,  whab  frolic  life  ia  hving  itself  out — a  whole  existence  in 

one  short  sunny  hour.     The  leafiness  of  trees  sings  audible  hymns 

to  the  soul  of  the  rustic  girJ,  tedding  the  new-mown  hay.     Injjon- 

don  the  poor  author,  quiokenrng  his  brains  for  bread,  sighs  for  the 

lanes  lio-wandered  in  as  a  happy  boy,  waters  his  one  flower — a 

sickly  rose— anew,  and  hears  in  the  chirpings  of  his  neighbour's 

thrush  the  wnrblings  of  aC  tlio  woodland  birds  native  to  the  place 

HBat  gave  him  birth.     In  London,  too,  on  this  June  morning, 

^■intiigs  men  deliver  a  message  at  our  hero's  door,  to  a  bewildered 

HaMil4er4[D0t,  who  apprises  his.  master,  as  he  eomes  out  to  take  a 

^■■niing  lounge  with  Lord  Vitriol,  the  sarcastic  nobleman.     The 

^Wftngo  men  enter  the  house — ^will  take  no  denial.     The'  carriage 

^KAo  door  is'  ordered  back  to  the  place  whence  it  was'tomght. 

^Hkepswing  horses,  restlees  f«r  the  esercise  they  love' so  wall,  are 

^Hbarnessed.     Furnitnre  is  inventoried,  cabinets  are  sealed  op  by 

^B»  strange  men,  who '  hint  that  it  gives  them  great  pain  to  take 

^Beh  liberties  iu  the  house  of  so  great  a  gentleman.     All  wonder- 

^H^  and  aghast,  her  heart  beating  in  such  fashion  that  syncope  is 

^Kntable,  her  brains  filled  with  dire  ominous  dread.  Don't  Care's 

^Bbinqnires  their  business.     "  We  are  bailiffs,  ma'am — there  ia 

^Br'warraiit, "  they  reply,  civilly  enough,  and  say  no  more.     She 

^Bk  tipon  the  floor  in  a  fainting  fit.     Her  husband,  throwing  him- 

^Bf  into  a  chair,  laughs  aloud,  and  slaps  his  thigh,  as  if  it  were 

^^b  merriest  jest,  ond  he  were  inexpressibly  tickled  by  it.     "  I 

^Ki't  care,"  he  shouts,  "  all  in  the  way  of  luck  !     Why  should  I 

^Hn  !     I  don't  care — not  I."     Eren  the  servants,  bustling  about 

^Hur  mistress,  recoil  at  tliis.     That  evening  be  hfts  the  knocker 

^BkLoid  Vitriol's  door.     A  page,  prepared  with  a  ready  lie — -for 

^K  lordship  has  heard  the  news— says  that  his  master  has  gone 

^^B,  though  Don't  Cai-e  knows  to  the  contraiy.     lie  twna  upon 

^^fahe^,  and  in  soliloquy  mutters,  "D — n  him,  he  cuts  me.     I 

^Kn't  care — not  1."     He  sannters,  by  and  bye,  into  a  fashionable- 

^■Haurateur's,   and   takes  bis  dinner  with  no  abated  appetite. 

HEvrda  Vitriol  and  Fleaskin  entering  preeentlj,  woA  wafevwfe Nisisi. 
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there,  out  bim,  with  empliTisiB,  and  to  the  tectL.     *- 1  don't  core,"! 
hunu  their  discarded  friend,  audibly  enough,  staring  them  in  tho 

"  Wlio  ia  that  ioBolent  fellow  ?  "  inquires  Vitriol  of  the  wutar, 
"}iy  Lord,"  he  replies  for  hiiuBelf,  autieipating  the  embir- 
roascd  waiter.  "  I  ftm  Don't  Care,  who  for  three  yeais  hST* 
feasted  yoii,  lent  you  money,  and  toadied  you.  I  have  your  101? 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  Fay  me  immediately,  or  I  wUl  send  yM 
to  a  spuiiging'housc." 

^ord  Vitriol  reddens,  whispers  his  friend  Flcaskin.  FleaaldB, 
not  without  hesitation,  writes  a  cheque,  which  Vitriol  delivera  to 
the 'Waiter,  who  carries  it,  as  he  is  hidden,  to  our  unabashed  hero.- 
The  latter  pockets  tbo  documcat,  walks  out,  is  no  mc 
that  restaurateur's. 

Meanwhile  his  wife  hod  found  her  lone  wa^  ou  foot  to  the  oU 
man  of  whom  we  have  abeady  caught  one  glimpse.  Endearia^j 
slio  winds  her  arms  about  him,  kisses  his  temples,  smooths  b' 
white  hoir.  "  Ah,  Nelly,  Nelly,  1  feared  this !  "  And  he  wtq 
— tliat  old  man  ;  and  having  spoken  such  words,  aita  silcntai 
thoughtful,  while  she  sinks  upon  the  stool  at  hie  feet,  and  lookiw 
into  his  face,  tries  to  read  his  lieart,  as  when  she  was  a  etmk 
The  old  man  remembers  it,  thinks  how  much  she  is  altered  d 

I    that  day — aye,  even  since  the  day  when  she  went  forth  from  tlut 

I    homestead,  a  newly-wedded,  oil-hoping  bride. 

I        "  You  will  not  let  him  go  to  prison,  father  ?     People  die  tu 

I    prison,  rot  in  prison,  they  say." 

"  Yea,  Nelly.     Such  fine  gentlemen  as  he  often  come  to  R 

I    an  end.     Providence  is  juat.     But  you  shall  not  want,  Nelly," 

f        "  I  shall  want  if  he  is  in  distresa,"  she  replied,  firmly — art 
might  be  shaken  sooner  than  that  resolution.     "If  he  i 

I    father,  I  shall  want  too,  rely  upon  it." 

,        "  You  will  not  leave  him,  then,  Nelly  ?  " 

Leave   him  '.     Had  he,  her  father,  roared  her,   to  aak 

'    question  I 

I        "  Never,  father,  never !     I  will  go  with  him  to  pnaoa,  i 

I   they  shut  me  out  by  force,  and  then " 

[       •■  What  then.  Nell  »  " 

I       "I  will  walk  round  the  dismal  walls  until  I  drop  from  exhaustient 

I  sooner  than  seek  eomfort  elsewhere." 

I       "  Hark'ec,  Kell." — the  voice  came  hoarsely,  in  guttural  ai. 

i  Jjcared  forih  with  difficulty  and  deep  feeling  ;  "  I  will  p»y  bii 
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i  this  time ;  but  ho  must  quit  his  fine  Btjle  of  living,  and 
ir  plain  clatliea  as  I  do,  aud  eat  plain  food  as  I  do,  and 
a  plain  house  us  I  do,  and  be  a.  plain  man — every  way,  ns 
it  promise  thia,  or  not  one  penny  of  my  money  goes 
to  ransom  him. ' ' 

"  He  shall  be  all  this,  I  will  promise  for  him,  dearest  father.  If 
I  have  any  influence  over  him ■" 

"  But  you  have  none — none  at  aU.     You  know  it,  Nelly." 

God  help  her !  she  knew  it  well,  and  her  heart,  one  moment 
nuBod  into  eeatasy,  sank  again,  feeling  that  the  grass  would  never 
spring  up  in  tho  old  paths,  from  the  incessant  tread  of  feet — his 
feet.  Becking  the  old  courses. 

At  this  point  again,  to  my  great  regret,  my  erratic  hero  becomes 
invisible.  For  two  whole  years  I  can  find  no  materiel  for  his 
biography,  not  having  even  such  scanty  documents  as  unpaid  lodg- 
ing biUa  to  afford  me  any  clue.  The  young  wife,  also,  is  invisible. 
I  see  nothing  of  her — hear  nothing.  The  dim.  indistinct,  stem- 
visaged,  old,  mercantileman  retires  altogether — seta  up  his  "ever- 
lasting rest"  in  that  haven  whitherward  we  are  all  tending. 

It  had  been  a  dreary,  foggy,  drizzling  day,  since  the  dawn,  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  fires  are  not  positive  necessaries, 
and  jet  are  almost  indispensable  ;  when  the  stove,  if  hghted,  soon 
renders  the  apartment  too  kented  for  comfort,  while  it  is  filled 
with  chills  if  a  fire  be  not  kindled.    In  a  wretehedly  poor  upper- 
most chamber  of  a  Southwark  lodging-house  of  low  degree,  the 
broken  panes  of  whose  rickctty  windows  gave  free  admission  to 
the  damp  murky  atmosphere,  for  all  the  patches  of  rags  and  paper 
that  had  been  supplied  to  keep  it  out,  a  young  child  was  dyinj 
Dpon  a  truckle  bed,  in  the  evening  of  that  day.    No  other  tha 
onr  hero's  child ;  and  there,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  i 
almost  a  corpse  herself,  with  lips  that  invoke  aid  from  angels, 
tho  wife  and  mother.     He  is  not  there  ;  he  is  out  in  tho  streets. 
Even  fallen  so  low,  and  with  grace  sufScicnt  to  beg  rather  than  to 
atcaJ — at  least  lot  us  do  him  that  justice.     Through  the  think 
mist  that  prevails  he  comes  staggering  onward  with  unsteady  gait, 
wasted  limbs,  pale  dolorous  face,  staring  hair,  and  blinking  blood- 
shot eyes, 

■Dniry-lane  Theatre.  The  first  night  of  a  new  danseiise.  Room, 
there,  for  Lord  Vitriol's  carriage  I  The  old  name  rouses  up  old 
memories  that  had  gone  to  steep  of  late.  Even  liia  lordship. 
Pressing  forwanl  through  the  cri>ivd,   a  mcngrc  miin.  to  \iiA\iWti, 
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gomients  luTs  a  h&od  upon  his  lordship's  ono,  and  whispen'mlt 
cur.  The  nohleoiBn  sUros,  bnrricfa  tovards  the  vealjbule  of  tl 
theatre,  that  he  idst  eicape  all  further  coutact  with  tbu  htJd 
mgs  that  bi»ve,  it  may  be,  already  beeniHUrhed  his  own  «( 
dires.  "  (live  him  a  shilling."  he  cries,  taming  on  Hs  bed.  i 
servant  otiers.  and  the  unhappy  wretch  plunges  away,  to  dnM 
rcuinrse  in  lii|Uor.  As  if  tlic  devil  that  was  busy  at  U«>hei 
conld  be  put  to  flight  by  that  other  devil — gin. 

A  few  pe^icdoUfUDed' from  other  sources  purdiaaeda:  locf  u 
seuic  batter.  He  went  home  with  these.  The  cluld<  bad-A 
-ti«irii><;  his  absence.  His  wife  only  pointed  to  it,  H»*lnlnl 
stupidly  at  tbc  coq)BC  and  muttered — yea,  the  old  words!  .hiClW' 
naa  muddletl  wkh  drink.  A  week  ft-om.that  time  tb«  mat 
thO' dead,  and  as  yetuBbwied  child,  lay  on  the  same  bed'* 
Oil  a  Buddeu,  her  face  grew- very  bright  A  mnti  seat 
palish  aiitliorities  entered  tho  room,  liringing  a  coffin  for  tli 

"  Why  Miuldti't  you  have  UM  us  of  tlits  while  y 
it  ?  "  asked  thcMlow  grulHy. 

"  Of  what  t  "  (^manded  our  fttllenhero. 

*'  Why,  that  they  were  both  dead,"  the  ninn  I'ga 

Tears  started  lu  his  eyes  this  time,  but  he  brusked  li 
and  after  an  hour's  Stupid  sodden  siltiioe,   gave  tbe  old' q 
utttiance. 

IlenceforBard  I  find  him  ernwiing  <iq  fine  dn}^  t 
streets,  lingering  under  nrchivuyB  in  wet  iventher,  ■ 
Nigibt  widi  poor  ontcasta  like  himself,  in  places  whenoe<« 
police  did  not  cai-etodislodgehim.    But  stJJl,  whecber  tboti 
■were  fair  or  fonl,  whether  the  sun  fioorched'  him,  - 
roof  and  pent-house  wetted  him  tO'  the  akin,  his  featiuvs*] 
the  old  triumph,  the  victory  ef  the  inner  niati  o^ 
(nrcumetaiice.     Ha  was  Bon't  Care  still.     And  ^ 
the  early  age  of  thirty-sij  years,  in  a  workhouse' bcdt<« 
buried  in  the  moist  Bleaming  comer  of  the  ehiircrhyard«  app 
to  paupers.  Fiincy  inigbt  have  rendered  the  oUi-woiis  aoili 
isaaitig  from  the  crasy  coffin  lid — 

"  1  don't  trARi: — NOT  I," 

V  Don't  Care,"  says  the  proverb,  "  comes  to  the  gallows." 
ia,A  false  proverh,  for  he  never  saw  the  jnaide  of  a.  prison. 

Edwaks  -Toil  I 
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^^^TsB  literature  of  Bnglund  has  growu  up  niidei-  influencGs 
^^«gblj  unfavourable  to  its  development.     It  was  at  first  the  haiid- 

-  maid,  or  perhaps  the    slave  of  thc'  monarchy  ;    and  served  to 
di^iise  among  all  ranks  Of  the  people,  that  anomalous  feeling 

*  ■  wKed  loyalty,  which  is  rather  the  sentiment  of  a  dog  than  of  a  man. 

In  the  succeeding  period  it  reerived  an  aristocratic  impress,  waa 

-  ■perradcd  by  a  prouder  feeliag-.  and  rested  on  a  basis  of  greater 

-  '  ■■Fcndth  and  stabiUty ;  and  now,  at  length,  several  sjmptoniB 
^  aPB  discoverable,  that  it  is  about  to  pot  on  the  manly  character  of 
^^  democracy.  With  the  monarchical  poriod  we  have  just  now 
••  BbfitrRg  to'  do  ;  for  though  the  writers  who  shed  a  kistre  On  it  are 

still  read,  it  is,  with  some  exeeptions,  only  by  the  curious. 

■Nearly  all  the  authors  who  have  aoquired  celebrity  amongst  us, 
have  upheld  the  cauae  of  the  oligarcliy,  nonacioUBly  or  uncou- 
Miously.      The  people  may  almost  bo  said  to  havO  no  literature, 

*  tltoagh  symptoms  are  discoverable  that  the  national  mind  is  at 
■     length  big  witfi  a  brood  of  democratic  writers.     This,  therefore,  is 

tiie  time  for  looking  back  once  and  again  orer  what  aristocracy 

*  biie  done  for  the  eaasc  of  letters  a-mongst  us  ;  though,  in  taking 
^-tti»  retrospective  glance,  we  for  many  reasons  appear  losa  indul- 
V*XtHit  than  we  ought  to  our  predecesBora. 
Bfc*  In  oristocrneies  thero  ia  always  a  tendency  to  render  lusuries 

pleasures  eselnsive ;  and  this  predilection,  opera'.hig  like  a 
ef  instinct,  first  led  writers  to  reject  the  vomacidar,  and 
Mtie  their  works  in.  a  foreign  tongue,  ijy  wliich  the  door  of 
'ledg*  wna  completely  closed   against  the  muUitnile.     And 

»rds,  when  circumHtances  had  somewhat  modified  ilie  Tiews 

■ary  men,  the  same  feeling  made  pedants  of  them,  and  led 
le  stuffing  of  their  works  with  quotations  from  what  were 
'  the  learned  languages,  which,  for  the  most  part,  rendered 

ioviare  to  the  general.  Many  of  ow  ancestors  would  have 
led  «t  the  bare  thought  of  being  read  by  anything  below 
iru.    Oinded  by  a  different  principle,  they  aimed  at  the  same 

with  Milton,  and  hoped  they  might  *'  fit  audience  find  though 
- — tie  fewer  the  better,  in  the  estimatioii  of  Msiiwi  lA  'Oqsmi. 
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They  dcligliteil  in  being  tlie  Buthors  of  rare  books,  which  w 
not  for  everybody's  reading,  but  aJdreased  tljemselTe 
lated  pride,  or  cloistered  pedunlry. 

Not  that  their  philoaopliy  was  suiGciently  enlarged  to  be  tcS] 
conscious  even  of  tho  tendency  of  their  own  time.     The  pi 
and  prejudices  of  men  are  often  the  natural  auxiliaries  o 
intorQst,  and  compel  them  into  the  courses  calculated  to  prov 
profitable.    Wherever  privileged  classes  are  found,  they  an 
sort  of  neeessity,  impelled  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  kncra 
and  prevent  them  as  long  as  possible  from  flooding  andferti 
the  inferior  places  of  society.     They  are  aware  that  ecii 
every  kind  is  in  itself  calculated  to  ennoble  its  passcasor.  ai 
knowledge  draws  broader  lines  of  distinction   between  nii 
man  than  titles  or  genealogical  parchments.     They  accorJIiy 
by  cultivating  and  encouraging  an  artificial  taste,  sought  \ 
perversion  of  the  vehicle  to  prevent  its  cordial  recepUoD  ■ 
the  majority.     All,  however,  who  have  consented  to  b 
instruments  of  this  policy,  are  obviously  destined  to  I 
severest  of  all  pimishments — the  neglect  of  the  people,  for»i 
they  did  not  write.     Neither  the  language  nor  the  rein  of  ill 
in  our  older  literature  is  popular.     They  who  were  bom  id 
places,  gave  the  tone  to  speculation  and  fancy,  shaped  the  ii 
coloured  the  diction,  and  so  fashioned,  whether  in  theory  oi 
rativc,  all  the  lineaments  of  the  composition,  that  the  hu: 
classes  could   find   in  it  no  sources  of  sympathy  ;  while  11 
among  their  inferiors  who  aspired  to  literary  fame,  became  tl 
servile  imitators. 

This  accounts  for  the  want  of  heart  in  many  of  oar  i 
authors  :  they  are  frequently  wise  and  stately,  full  of  poi^  I 
fraught  ^ith  splendour  ;  but  pre-eminently  unnpt  nevertlidW-' 
infuse  fire  into  their  readers,  and  beget  that  affectionate  n 
with  which  we  look  up  to  those  who  teach  ns  lovingly.    S 
himself,  deeply  jmbned   as  he  was  with   republican  prind 
«as   still   aristocratic   in  his   feelings  and  partialities,  bd' 
tematically  laboured  to  restrain  the  outgushing  of  those  p 
feelings,  which,  had  he  freely  indulged  them,  would  hanii 
towards  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  oppressed  and  ii^ui 
Christendom;  but  knowledge  had  come  to  him  inveel 
thing  like  imperial  grandeur;  and  perhaps  without  1 

aware  of  the  cardinal  defects  inherent  in  his  style  of  I , 

Jie  wrote  for  the  teamed  and  the  refined,  while  aiming  U 
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curreney  lo  those  opiiiions  by  which  diHtinctions,  refineraent,  aud 
even  IcuroiDg  itself  must  ulcimateiy  be  rendered  BubordiDate  to 
popular  tastes. 

These  remarka  are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  great  writers  of 
the  commonwealth,  on  whichever  side  their  pens  were  engaged  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  Restoration,  when,  reasoning  «  priori, 
men  might  have  expected  the  contrary,  that  any  great  progress 
WAB  made  towards  the  adopUon  of  a  popular  style.  The  reason 
tmj  be  easily  stated,  though  not  perhaps  no  easily  received. 

Dnring  tlio  republican  period  men's  minds  were  almost  eiclu- 
'^vely  engaged  with  alfaira  of  state,  with  acicntifio  politics,  and 
"ifallt  recondite  philosophy  which  investigates  the  laws  of  social 
li^clieB,  and  detei'minea  the  place  and  relation  of  men  in  society  ; 
Qungs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  ages,  constitute  a  sort 
oF  aristocratic  department  of  thought,  possessing  little  attraction 
fin*  tlie  multitude.  Weary  of  serious  investigations,  the  writers 
wlio  sprang  up  after  the  retm-n  of  Charles  II.  devoted  themselves 
'^ttrely  to  the  light  and  amusing,  and  amusement  is  essentially 
Mpnlar.  Therefore,  however  aristocratic  may  have  been  the 
Mrtions  prevalent  among  the  sophiats  of  the  Restoration,  the  very 
tnvs  of  the  composition  they  affected,  forced  them  into  the  use  of 

5  democratic  medium— we  mean  an  easy  and  perspicuous  stylo. 
It    was  loug,    however,    before    a    purely  democratic  writer 

^ppoared,  and,  placing  himself  in  thought  and  language  on  the 
,a(i^itlar  level,  electrified  his  contemporaries,  by  addressing  himself 
■Sb  all  tiieir  best  feelings  at  once.  This  writer  was  Daniel  De  Foe, 
|VkMe  English  is  superior  to  Swift's  in  ease  and  flexibility, 
|Sd  that  unaffected  homeliness  which  the  people  of  all  countries 

6  enthusiastically  love.  In  many  respects  ho  was  centuries 
M^ond  his  age,  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to 
(Uy  beyond  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  there  being  good 
KMon  to  believe  that  ever  since  the  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
^ere  has  existed  in  Enghsh  society  a  strong  republican  bias, 
wjilch,  evincing  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  most  unequivocally 
UUSM  its  presence  to  be  felt  by  it  hearty  untiring  admiration  for 
i%^tever  is  divested  of  the  arislocrntio  character.  Defoe  wrote 
■fcr  the  pefiple,  jnd  cared  for  no  other  audience.     He  was  conse- 

Meotly  loved  by  Uiem  ;  and  though  ho  no  longer  visibly  exercises 
■  mt  Ifiilnence  he  once  possessed,  his  spirit  may  bo  said  to  have 
,  illMiiid  into  our  literature,  and  modlHod  it  more  or  leas  from  his 

^*Ti  time  to  ours.     The  neglect  into  which  man;  (it  Vv»,\<wcV% 


1 
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hava  fuUen.  may  >^er  this  wera  ioeiplie, 
!  liaiai..    He   treated   of  interBsts   temporary 


But  tlie 
I    theit 
(lospribeil  Suetiiig  ])eculinritieE  of  manners  and  modi&caiiaiw 
clituneUr,   created  by  the  reignmg  intiattiuieH  ■  of  the  times. 

'ft  thehsydny'fif  popnlAritj,  that  no.poUtl 
writer  whoJoea  not  embark  on  an  nri^iiiBl  theory,  can  liope.ta 
down  to  poetority;  aad  tlwE  oven  in. fiction,  nothing  is  tn 
immortal  bat  the  delineation  of  charscter  and  manners,  i4( 
1  tbe  habit  of  eternally  reproducing.  It  is  meit 
tltcreCare,  ns  far  as  the  peojde  are  eoDcemed,  to  publish  k 
IS  of  his  entire  vorks.  In  "Rohinscm  Cruaoe"  we  hi 
tlie  concentrated  vitality  of  hie  geniua,  and  that  work  will  li 
buaauBo  it  offcea  to  fancy.  diBtressed  and  jaded  by  the  twar  ■ 
tear,  of  life,  ascclnded  and  romantic  aaylan*,  l>ejoiid  tlw  Utn 
verge  of  civilisatioD;  where  it  may  soothei  and  solace  itMULv 
almost  pam  repose- 

The  picvoloDcc  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  throughout  alnitst  en 
ilcpartmont  of  lettei-H  in  this  country,  has  often  suggestedil 
necessity  of  fabricating  a  rirai  literature,  eipresdy  for  tbe 
liut  the  attempt  hfia  iuoU  cases fiiiled,  because  the  projeMonI 
confounded  vulgarity  with  homcliiiess,  and  supposed  thai  to  be 
was  to  be  democratic.  There  cotdd  not  poasibly  hare-  heen  ft  t 
grirrcna  niisttiko.  Among  all  the  prodnutions  of  tiio  htLmonil 
iect  nothing  is  tuorc  polished,  refined,  elevated,  in  one  wordiJ 
purely  artificial,  than  those  speeches  of  the  Athenian  DrBtor>:« 
wero  addressed  to  what  we  call  the  multitude.  And  tfaiab 
miiveranlly  confessed.  But  we  may  go  a  st6p  further,  ondai 
tain<that  the  people,  when  left  to  their  own  impulses,  are  ■ 
vulgar,  though  tiie  rabble. of  mouarchiea  andaristocracieamM 
must  be  so.  In  such  forms  of  civil  poUty  a  separation  tak«B  n 
between  the  component  parts  of  society,  the  metal,  so  t4>  mi 
being  thrown  upward,  while  the  dross  spread  below  aerves  Hi 
basis  to  rest  on ;  whereas  in  democracies  we  h&v^  a  sort  of  H 
gam.  in  which  the  elements  are  finely  mixed  and  tonipered. 
preaent  the  oppenrunce  uf  one  rich  whide  t»  the  eyo.  In  ' ' 
only  cnn  we  he  said  tg  have  apeople.  It  accordingly  _ 
liicniturc  nowhere  receivcG  its  ultimate  dcTclopraeui  _ 
Atates.  When  the  mind  engenders  its  prugeay  wi&c 
taint  of  deformity  will  atladi.tu  it.  The  beautiful  ia  " 
of  freedom,  and  thougli  we  find  the  paradox  maintained, 
feet  (iiierty  is  eiijoyeil  \u  certnW  ttui-LoctrLUc  and  ntonarchi 
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w  the  world  can  possiblp  • 
b.ia  it€)t  the  law,  perhaps,   i 
r  chiUa  the  prolific  faculty  ; 
ftihuig'  more  powerfcl  than  law— it  is  the  conuentroted  power  < 
nety.  which  may  at  any  inomentliG  brought  tu  bear  upon  the   < 
idual  who    trntisgresseH   cci'tiun  .  limits  tacitly  laid  ijowti  by   < 
ORf  bat  not  the  loss  imperiously  inaisbcd  on.     The  ofiender,  < 
DUght  forincrly  haye  beeit  puitished  with  the  loss  of  liis  hoad.i 
Itr  pnniahei  with  the  loss  of  coats,     WiieroTer  he  goes,  cold  4 
»«iicouuter  him.  Tolerated,  it  may  bo.  on  account  of  his  genius, . 
pennitted  to  moke  his  appearance  in  those  circles  from  which, 
ever  wears  a  popular  character  is  excluded,  he  soon  fiads  him- 
fc'ifaaiiger  in  a  strange  land.      His  tastes  and  style  of  thoaght 
loanhly  saperior  to  those  of  the  haughty  individualft  around  him, 
f  .lie  bebng  not  to  their  order,  that  is,  if  throt^h  family  con- 
on,  or  position,  or  wealth,  he  possess  not  the  olenients  of 
■aire  powor,  no  link  of  brotherhood  is  ever  tbt^ed  lietween  hiu 
<thcin.      lie  comes,  and  gws  like  a  spectre  ;   he  inspire 
alh,ADd  feels  iMtne;  he  belongs,  ia  fact,  to  another  sphere,.' 
h  ia  tlioroughly  understood  to  be  hostile  to  theirs,  and  i 
adjfwlitely,  like  a  spy  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
e'sluill,  perhaps,  he  told,  that  therehave  been  namerousM 
ipltt  of  the  association  ofraen  of  humble  birth  with  the  ax' 
tcrf^'pwiely  on  intellectual  grounds.     We  deny  that  tJieue  ii 
e  inataftec  on  record.    The  coiiDeotious  which  have  given  r: 
IB  i^nilou  hare  not  been,  friendships,  based  on  any  gi-ound  of. 4 
|i^,  but  the  iotjjrcouvae  uf  sn|terior  with  inferior,  of  operatorrj 
awtriuaent,  or  of  idler  and  playtliing.     There  is  and  00 
Impathj  between  a  man  of  the  people  and  an  oligarch.     The  4 
•Itutoxa  of  things  forbids  !t.     Read  the  dedications  of  hooka  -a 
VButhors  tu  their  patrons,  and  you  will  perceive  that  as  often  i 
<e  .dedicator  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  lookinj^ 
Kperienccd  a  feeling  of  servilitv,  and  was  conscious  that,  lie    1 
Ifce  men  of  title  or  fortune  stood  on  very  different  ntops  of  the 
i  Udder.    There  is  no  conversing  pleasantly  with  a  man  who 
^  feet  tnllerthttn  yourself.     Tho  very  attempt  must  put  your.  < 
HMit  of  joint.    It  is  the  same  exactly  ia  tho  Eucial  state,  whila   i 
(kcui  enjoy  agreeable  intercourse  but  such  <ia  can  look  Qachi  1 
'n  the  face  without  staring  upwards  or  dowiiwanfsi 
tbertforo,  in  oiigarchies,  that  the  fabricators  of  litei'i 
ibiy  rcg.irded  as  constituting  a  dislinct  c:as\.e,  wcw^swi^ 
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the  wiile  gap  betnruen  the  people  and  tlie  great,  above 
bat  ht'low  the  latter,  and  with  no  recogutaed  footing  anj-Khere.  ( 
this  point  Authors  shguld  not  deceive  themselves.     In  such  cotnffl 
nittes  thej  arc  merely  manufacturers,  irho  produce  instrniMU*  < 

Eleiuure  for  ihc  privileged  orders,  and  are  sometimes 
liter  happen  to  be  iu  good  humour,  caressed  or  tolerated  bjW 
of  encouragement.  But  thej  must  clearly  prophesy  AgreviMft 
"  their  occupation's  gone."  For  of  nil  patrons  your  aristoen 
patronis  the  moBt  exorbitant  in  insisting  on  compliance  with  huw 
Even  the  Swiss,  who  timidly  do  hia  bidding,  are  for  tram  h  ' 
sure  of  a  hearty  support,  and  often  pine  in  neglect  tiU  tha  g 
delivers  them  from  the  thraldom. 

At  certain  stages  of  society  tho  aristocracy,  having  no  0 
objects  of  ambition,  betake  themselves  to  literature,  and  enia: 
Hats  as  the  rivals  of  professed  authors.  But  of  what  is  this  k  vi 
— of  the  general  prevalence  of  democratic  ideas.  It  shows  ibttl 
possessors  of  intellect  are  beginning  to  be  uuderstood  atidtn 
cialed,  if  not  liked,  and  that  the  power  of  that  thing  cnllu  I 
public  to  award  fame  by  tho  cordial  indulgence  in  ndmJTiifaB  Urm 
rocogniaed  by  its  political  foes.  The  slope  from  this  point  d(n>'l 
wards  IB  rapid.  The  aristocrat  nho  writes  is  quickly  detected  V'l 
he  little  better  than  an  impostor  id  the  social  system,  becanMiriA  I 
arrogating  to  himself  exclusive  privileges,  he  is  found  to  be  in  pi'  I 
session  of  no  exclusive  merits  :  but,  on  tho  contrary,  often  pofAj 
inferior  in  Ekill,  in  experience,  in  eloquence,  and  philosophji  to  4^| 
author  who  scarcely  knows  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  siidiri(^| 
has  no  estate  or  castle  but  in  the  ajr.  Let  us  not,  faowevw,  l^| 
mistaken.  Wo  arc  not  arguing  that  the  members  of  the  ariitOCnH^I 
are  necessarily,  as  such,  inferior  to  other  men.  No  .'such  thin^  ^^| 
believe  all  mankind  to  be  compounded  of  the  same  clay,  and  tUflH 
that  it  signifies  very  little,  as  far  as  mental  development  is  M^| 
cemed,  whether  a  man  be  descended  from  a  cohhler  or  a  king.  ^| 

But  if  there  he  equality  of  faculties,  why  should  there  he  ueqil^ 
lity  of  privileges  ?  Why  should  one  set  of  families  eojoy,  tj  fcj 
sort  of  bastard  divine  right,  tho  advantage  of  constituting  ^  M 
govemraeot  of  the  country,  of  organising  our  armies,  of  cottdneti^fl 
our  diplomacy,  of  ruling  over  our  distant  colonies  and  dependfliui^H 
and  rivalling  kings  and  emperors  iu  their  authority,  while  aoolii^H 
set  of  fomihes  is  doomed  to  almost  hopeless  drudgery,  int6llf(W^| 
or  physical  ?  There  never  was  in  this  world  a  man  more  ri^^^| 
^'('fted  with  intcillig,enoe  l\iati  ?jWi.^^eo.ve.     And  yet,  lool  Utn^f 
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Iftial  position  !  Rich  it  may  be,  he  became  by  the  displnj  of  hia 
n^cal  genius,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  rare  and  wonderful 
Mcnce  ;  but  during  his  whole  life,  grout  as  he  was,  and  lavishly 
Bpwed  with  every  noble  quality  of  mind  and  heart,  he  necessarily 
Ell  cap  in  haad  before  the  members  of  numerous  aristocratic 
mlies,  whose  whole  intellectual  wealth  for  centuries  clubbed 
Mjether  and  bestowed  on  one  individuoi  would  not  perhaps  have 
ttdered  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  great  poet.  Shakspearo  felt 
Se  keenly  and  painfully,  as  must  bo  obvious  to  every  reader  who 
Uot  dull  as  the  "  fat  weed  that  rots  on  Lethe's  banks."  His 
mffi  are  full  of  allusions  to  it.  Again  and  again  does  he  dwell  on 
n'ineolence  of  office,  and  the  "  Gpums  that  patieut  merit  of  the 
itarotthy  takes."  He  is,  therefore,  perhaps  the  most  democratic 
m11  poets,  not  excepting  even  Milton  himself.  It  is  true  ho  aeizes 
j^diB  poetry  of  rank,  and  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  drama 
nlds  before  the  imagination  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
Kreign  power.  But  while  doing  so  Le  is  ever  most  careful  to 
■at  out  their  hollowness,  their  incapacity  to  ensure  happiness  to 
Br  possessors,  the  impediments  they  pile  up  on  the  track  of 
HDe,  and  the  sad  contrast  tbey  eshibit  with  the  golden  content- 
Hot  which  dwells  with  uprightness  and  honesty,  beneath  the 
nblest  roof.  In  the  education  of  a  democratic  people  we  would 
b  Shakspearo  as  the  most  persuasive  of  all  advocates  ;  not  that 
Lever  plays  tbo  didactic  politician ;  that  is  not  his  cue  ;  he 
BfeseDts  ^1  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  thinking,  speaking. 
Bring,  and  acting  before  us,  but  the  general  impressioD  he  pro- 
bes ia,  that  privilege  and  unbridled  powers  are  as  fatal  to  oom- 
n;lies  aa  freedom  is  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  that  his 
n^thies  go  invariably  with  the  poor  and  friendless.  He  never 
BJT'pl"'  over  tho  fallen  or  the  wretched.  On  the  contrary,  a  man 
li  hut  to  be  unfortunate  to  ensure  his  advocacy.  He  loves  to  be 
iflba  losing  side;  his  commiseration  encompasses  everything 
UtBofiers, — poverty,  ignorance,  madness,  even  crime  itself.  Ho 
■Dprehended  thoroughly  what  a  mighty  privilege  it  is  to  live  ;  to 
Kk  amid  the  sun's  enlivening  beams  ;  to  breathe  the  all-encircling 
K)  to  stroll  half-dreaming  through  the  moonlight,  amid  that 
P^eliing  silence  on  which  Nature  banquets  at  night,  and  there- 
m  he  never,  without  reluctance,  dismisses  a  man  to  his  doom. 
Senumont  and  Fletcher  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
luapeare.  We  see  that  they  had  hired  their  strength  to  a  party, 
p^H'ere  betrayed  into  its  support  by  some  0T\aina.\  ^ftrjftnA-j  -A 
au,  jxviii. — VOL.  r.  A  A 
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ihi'ir  nature.  Popular,  thererore,  they  caa  never  become,  aadtbe 
more  we  widen  the  basis  of  our  poUiicol  sjrstem,  the  leu  will  iLif, 
be  rtjished.  In  saying  this  it  ia  bj  no  meana  our  iBtentloD.  if 
niaititaiii  that  tbe  writer  who  would  be  received  iiito  the  pew(i)e> 
kuai't  uf  becuta  must  on  all  points  agree  with  them  : — nuUiiiig  i 
the  kind ;  but,  whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  it  mi»t  be  da 
from  his  manner  of  asEerting  them  that  lie  bss  a  kindly  Jtsp«a 
tiun,  that  he  is  toleniot  and  charitable,  that  he  baa  pity  for  & 
meanest  tiling  tliat  breathes,  and  that  be  would  give  the  nba 
world  a  long  iioliday  if  lie  could.  By  accident  a  mi 
loving  tcmperanumt  may  rank  among  the  upholders  o 
tbuugit  it  will  ia  bu  in&toDt  be  perceived  that  he  is  oat  vt  I 
element  ;  tbe  tmth  as  well  as  the  goudni^ss  of  every  B 
may  bo  discerned  by  this, — whether  or  not  it  is  pr«a«bed  loU 
poor,  m  mean  in  tbe  widest  sense  of  tbe  term, — the  poor 
iulellect  as  well  as  in  goods  and  chattels  ;  for  tbey  wbo  eanM 
irith  Milton  "  imsphere  the  ^irit  of  Plata,"  may  yet  reliak  etxtt 
departmeuta  of  literatnre,  and  have  some  rays  of  the  gnat  ■ 
of  truth   and  bcanty  reflected  down  to  tbem,  howev^-  Low  tk 

We  have  said  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  be  loofcvd  Dn 
as  the  twin  high-priests  of  tyranny,  and  difficult  aa  it  ia  to  onrM 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  men,  we  think  the  cause  in  this  ioafauee  ■■ 
bo  discovered.     Tbcir  genius,  tbeuji^i  prolific  ami  IuxuriaiiCrl'>')l'i 
fire.     Their  creations  drew  nonriahmeiLt  from  tlie  breast  oi^ 
and  thoagh  a  numerous  and  gigaatic  brood,  are  indefinito.i| 
incompact  and  iicaubatanliiaJ,  and  pre-eminently  diefectXTfiJil 
nality  aud  energy.      Ohvionsly,  therefore,  they  are  not  ti 
of  a  hearty  iiitercoorse  with  the  people ;  but  were  « 
solitude,  where   airy  notions  habitually  consort  iratk  | 
The  irery  nature  of  their  plots  is  anti-papular.     IncUvli 
aiistoeracy,  tbe  elite  and  cteam  of  tbe  world  &]d  it  a 
to  tolerate  audacious  LBventions,  things  tranfieendiDg  t 
ctbics,  and  indefemble  upon  any  principle  of  philosophy ;  \ 
bring  the  things  before  the  people,  and  they  are  daamed  at  n 
The  multitude,  the  mob,  the  rabble,  cuDgregate<I  in.  smtgIi  4 
pleaxure  under  one  roof,   exhibit  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and'a 
fastidions  delicacy  of  taste  nucimimon  to  the  privileged.  ordwi^Ji 
in  proportion  as  ws  draw  neorep  and  nearer  the  precincts  oCit 
cracy,  the  more  gieniiinely  pure  and  wholesome  does  lilt 
Nothing  Yilo  waa  ever  popular. 
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Tbe  eompoBitioiiB  designed  expressly  fsr  absolute  priocee  have 
seldom  boon  correct  eitber  in  taste  or  in  morula.  There  is  a  risi- 
ble improvement  where  tbey  are  addressed  to  acistocracies.  But 
irhao  a  whole  nation  i«  the  patron  to  whom  an  author  lookfi  for 
support,  bo  must,  of  neceaskiy,  so  mould  and  fashion  his  works, 
that  they  may  be  passed  from  hand  to  baud  round  that  domestic 
Mnctuary,  tbe  fireside,  without  causing  an  uneasy  sensation  or  a 
Uiub.  Not  that  the  people  are  iiuikiu  or  squeamish.  Satisfied 
witbwbat  is  realij  good,  they  are  ready  to  overlook  small  blemishes, 
•nd  pardon  trifling  errora.  It  is  to  their  decision,  consequently, 
A»t  all  great  writers  ultimately  appeal.  No  author  feels  sure 
of  inunorlality,  while  hia  productions  associate  exclusively  with 
parBons  of  fashion  and  fortune,  with  whom  the  grotesquely 
absurd  often  passes  for  originaUty.  Besides,  amid  the  gentle  dr 
on^  artificial  warmth  of  those  secluded  regions,  sickly  plants 
may  shoot  up  to  a  great  size  and  appear  for  a  time  to  flourish  ; 
but,  anless  they  can  bear  transplantation  to  tbe  vast  open 
plAin  of  public  opinion,  and  resist  tbe  winds  that  sweep  over  it 
from  aJl  quarters,  they  cannot  be  sure  of  remaining  verdaut 
far  ever. 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  country  the  people  aro 
scarcely  yet  in  poasessifm  of  their  birthright.  Aristocratic  influ- 
ences are  at  work  everywhere  amongst  us.  What  the  privileged 
orders  aibuire  passes  out  to  tbe  world  with  a  sort  of  ifi^/rimaiuf 
t^foB  it,  nnd  it  is  only  when  the  antagonist  force  from  below  bos 
lutd  time  to  act  upon  the  novelty  that  we  discover  what  it  is  really 
tude  of.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  defended  by  many, 
vna  of  those  who  think  libefaily,  since  they  ima^ne  that  were  we 
>,  exorcise  tbe  ariatocralic  spirit  from  the  body  of  hterature.  It 
■Id  knmediately  be  possessed  by  oao  of  a  lower  and  more  evil 
'  'ra.  This,  howcvcv,  i^  a  m«re  mistake.  It  is  not  by 
n  we  are  to  get  rid  of  tbe  aristocratic  element ;  but  by 
in  the  democratic,  which,  where  it  exists  in  perfeo- 
it  must  always  include  it,  as  the  greater  includes  the  leES.  We 
not  to  reason  in  this  matter  from  what  is  at  present  taking 
t  before  our  eyes,  since  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  literature 
'q  no  respect  be  said  to  represent  the  class  of  authors,  who, 
r  favourable  circumstances,  would  submit  their  works  to  the 
Between  these  two  classes  of  writers  there  exists  tho 
Koaiagj  as  between  an  unlioked  agitator  in  a  disturbed  di&- 
t,  utd  the  eloquent  statesman  who,  la  a  po^u,W  giii«iTvnae.'aX, 
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would  lay  open  the  most  moiueDtoua  affiura  of  the  empira  to  tfa$ 
nation's  representutivea. 

Illustrations  of  this  truth  hare  alrcadj  more  thna  once  b 
given.  Men  of  the  largest  faculties  have  undertaken  to  vrHofof 
tlio  people.  As  jct,  it  ia  true,  clilefly  for  their  amuaoment ;  bai 
with  an  eye,  nevertlitle<is,  to  the  refinement  of  their  taste,  and  tf 
tlie  education,  so  to  speak,  of  their  sjTnpathiea.  The  diacorHJ 
const»(|uentIj,  boa  been  made,  thnt  low  people  are  not  so  desUtidet 
intellect  as  had  long  been  supposed.  The  fountain  of  their  Castaliti^ 
to  bi>  sure,  somewhat  muddj  ;  but  jet,  upon  the  whole,  Tefredut^ 
and  pleasant.  Other  attempts  will  follow,  and  all  branches  of  b 
ledge  will  be  fashioned  for  the  popular  eye.  Not  according  to 
complete  rules  of  art,  but  by  the  application  of  a  more  univeTsalpil 
eiple.  No  error  is  more  unquestionable  than  that  which  anppc' 
millions  more  easily  satisfied  than  thousands.  Wo  admit,  atn 
tliat  eren  the  people  may  he  betrayed  for  awhile  into  the  a 
tion  of  what  is  of  little  value,  because  every  thing  human  in  A 
Besides,  time  must  always  he  an  element  in  all  irrcrermbleJD^ 
menta.  It  generally  takes  some  ages  to  convioce  a.  whole  Doth 
on  a  subject  of  literature  and  art ;  but  when  this  has  been  dea 
nn  unerring  decision  has  always  been  pronounced.  The  anllt 
who  h&B  once  become  a  favourite  with  a  whole  people  mayb^ffi 
sidered  firmly  seated  in  the  everlasting  temple  of  fame.  His  sd 
is  henceforth  interwoven  with  a  world's  history,  since  ereiy  IBI 
who  thinks  and  feels  is  peculiarly  interested  in  his  r«put(  ' 
Not  so  with  the  favourites  of  aristocracies,  who  may  bo  t 
about  among  the  pinnacles  of  society  while  it  suits  any  temp 
purpose  of  their  patrons  to  keep  fJiem  up.  When  the  exigenej^i 
the  moment  ceases,  they  are  let  quietly  down  into  the  abyna' 
oblivion,  whence  no  effort  of  ingenuity  can  afterwards  draw  A*^ 
up  again.  The  aristocratic  taste  ia,  in  fact,  a  false  taste,  bu 
invariably  upon  excitement.  For  to  arouse  the  laay  and  luimtS 
requirea  no  common  effort.  The  secret  of  the  whole  class  w 
revealed  by  that  French  woman,  who  confessed  that  she  bftd  n 
lived  all  taste  for  innocent  pleasures.  So  it  ia  with  all  a 
craciea.  Conscious  that  they  owe  their  exclusive  enjoynenti  t 
tbe  successful  frauds  they  are  able  to  practise  upon  the  mBjcnttfi 
it  is  impossible  that  tboy  should  possess  the  sense  of  inntica 
it  being  the  distinguishing  quality  of  tbcir  nature  to  b«  noli 
to  the  multitude.  They  have,  moreover,  no  health-giving  tntfi 
ment,  and  ae  to  he  idle  \6  Va  gpwiTn.1  to  be  dissolute,'  their  m 
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oers,  Blmoat  of  necessity,  become  depraved,  end  beget  a  corrupt 
and  vitiated  taste. 

This  aceounta  for  the  character  fur  which  fiction  has  long  been 
distinguifihed,  both  here  and  in  Franco.  It  is  not  healthy. 
Kothing  now  goes  down  pleasantly  without  n  large  acaaoning  of 
vice,  without  contempt  for  the  nneducatcd,  without  the  affectation, 
if  not  the  reality,  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of 
,  exclusive  circleE. 

If  the  writer  descend  to  the  level  of  the  majority,  he  must  bring 
into  active  play  the  worst  pasBions  which  prevail  there,  and 
disclose  the  wounds  that  fester  in  humblo  breasts.  The  inevitable 
result  is  depression  and  discouragement ;  not  that  tliia  ia  always 
Foluntorily  arrived  at,  but  the  writers,  by  a  sort  of  over-mastering 
instinct,  are  urged  to  liiscjose  the  eecret  conviction  of  their  class 
or  patrons.  The  aouiida  of  a  dirge  pervade  the  very  modulation 
^  the  atyla  ia  all  aristocratic  novels.  The  vitality  of  the  class  is 
ebbing  fast  away,  and  wailing  for  its  eitinction  ia  beginning 
beforehand. 

Perhaps  the  opinion  to  wlilch  we  are  now  going  to  give  utter- 
ance may  itself  appear  to  originate  in  the  aristocratic  feeling, 
though  the  case  is  not  so.  We  maiotain,  however,  that  our 
literature  will  never  be  invested  with  the  grandeur  and  influence 
irliich  ahoidd  belong  to  it,  until  literary  escellenee  ia  suffered  to 
ally  itself  with  political  power,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  men  of 
letters  become  the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  the  country.  Litera- 
tore  should  not  be  a  profession,  but  the  complement  of  all  profes- 
^ons,  A  man  ehould  not  live  to  write,  and,  still  less,  write  to 
lire  ;  but,  being  engaged  in  public  employment — in  statesmanship 
diplomacy  or  trade,  he  should  devote  the  leisure  allowed  him  by 
«ircumstaneea  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen.  In  this 
way,  no  doubt,  fewer  hooka  would  be  fabricated,  but  there  would 
be  many  more  worth  reading.  Nor  would  this  be  any  injustice  to 
tbe  class  who  now  write.  If  compared  with  public  men — with 
the  commoners  or  peers  of  parliament,  who,  from  being  placed  on 
fat  artificial  level,  appear  to  stand  above  their  heads,  they  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  found  very  nmch  their  superiors  ;  not  simply  in 
enbtlety  of  speculation,  and  in  the  aptitude  to  invest  their  thoughta 
vilh  the  beauties  and  graces  of  eiprcasion,  but  even  in  habits  of 
bunness,  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  in  that  quick  intuition  of 
cbaractcr,  which,  though  not  to  be  acquired,  is  greatly  sharpened 
ly  practice  ;  and,  above  ail,  in  the  art— if  art  it  \)a — cR-  ftv«^- 
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eiring  n  powerful  fascunfttion  orer  those  with  whom  thoy  come  ia 
contact. 

In  a  neighbouring  country,  several  eiuuples  hare  been  afford* 
of  men  emerging  from  the  closet  into  die  senate-honse  and  CoimsS- 
halls  «f  state,  and  beating  the  hereditary  poseeasora  of  power  Mil 
anthority  with  their  own  weaponn.     Under  mmilar  ctrcumstaDC«(i 

nore  remarliable  ilhistrattons  of  the  truth  we  have  been  a 
ing  vrould  be  afforded  here.  Literature  is  already  among  ui 
analogous  in  its  character  to  pditical  habitudes  and  popular 
of  thought,  fri?ni  which  nothing  can  be  moro  remote  than  Ihl 
collegiate  spirit ;  yet,  under  a  genial  and  fostering  infl 
Bnivorsity  profeaaors  have  bccotne  diplomatists,  and  been 
eqaal  to  managing  the  affaire  of  a  great  state.  The  in 
effects  of  this  may  be  favourable  to  the  sway  of  dynastic 
ultimately,  it  cannot  be  doabted,  the  result  will  be,  incatontally 
strengtben  the  hands  of  democracy  ;  Biuco  tbo  people  will  tlnil^^ 
taught  no  longer  to  look  for  rnlers  from  among;  the  priviini 
classes,  but  from  among  tbomaelves.  The  sovereign  who  seUHft 
example  to  the  world  baa  obtained  and  deserves  much  cwdit  A 
sagacity.  But  no  man  ia  infallible.  To  accomplish  his  jiHM 
purposes  be  discards  the  old  servants  of  the  crown — whos*  MM 
iitflcxibtc  notions  and  attachment  to  the  habits  and  troditioM  9 
office  might  occasionolly  thwart  hia  will — and  surrounded  1 
with  less  rigid,  if  not  less  scrupulons  coadjutors.  But  thcM  nt 
involnntarSy  carry  along  with  them,  from  the  popular  areni,  i 
contempt  lor  antii^uated  masima  of  policy,  for  family  ittai 
wliiob  they  cannot  number  among  their  own  claims  to  distioMJM 
for  tho  philosophy  of  precedents,  and  for  everything,  in  short,  h 
iho  universnl  expansion  of  reaaon.  that  is,  law,  by  which  ria 
they  can  hope  permanently  to  retain  their  position.  In  the  In 
run,  therefore,  they  will  be  forced,  by  their  inetincta,  inlo  fi 
ranks  of  the  people's  advocates,  which  would  not  be  tho  earn  i 
they  were  taken,  one  by  one,  segregated  from  the  popuUrnM 
promoted  to  places  of  trust,  and  absorbed  in  the  ariaucn 
Our  ovm  e;iperience  as  a  nation  proves  this.  Whoever  kfll 
passes  the  rubicon  of  promotion,  is  loM  to  the  people's  cause ;  to 
bedizened  with  titles,  intoxicated  with  the  enjoyment  of  pn* 
and  permitted  to  taste  the  Circtean  sweets  of  exclaeive  sodeiy.i' 
loses  all  sympathy  with  those  whom  be  now  regards  as  thepfwak 
and  even  becomes  ashamed  of  having  ever  belonged  to  Hn^ 
Hence  the  aristocrntie  aka  of  new-made  lords,  whether  in  speiUlC 
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rrkin^.  Ttey  are  far  more  esqiilsitely  alivo  to  the  roughness 
f  boirterouB  twhuleuce  of  liemocrncv  tha.ii  the  finikin  stateBraBn 
_  a  tmagtnes  himself  cnDohled  bj  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Uowania  1 
What  we  teehnienlly  call  "  the  Preas  "  ia  Dot  literature,  but  the 
raw  luaterjttla  out  of  which  it  may  hereafter  hef  awiioneQ  ;  it  con- 
atitiites  the  broad  isthmus  connecting  the  national  mind  with  the 
elevated  regions  of  pure  art,  and  is  sw^t  over  hy  two  counter  cur- 
jsentB — one  conveyirig  force  and  vitaUty  from  the  popular  heart  to 
literature,  tlie  otiier  hurrying  down  refinement  and  pure  principles 
&om  literature  to  the  peaple.  By  meonis  of  this  Press  our  inteUeo- 
taal  condition  mast  ho  reformed,  if  reformation  ever  reaoh  ua  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  ohsMved,  thei'e  arc  numerous  indications 
ia  the  present  state  of  things  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the 
xigfat  direction.  Literature  has  lost  it  old  convcntiunul  charibotor, 
in  which  it  appeared  to  have  become  effete,  and  ia  paiaing 
through  a  state  almost  of  chaos,  in  order,  wc  trust,  to  emerge  into 
«  brighter  light,  and  to  put  on  more  perfect  forms  than  it  has 
failherto  assumed  in  the  north.  It  is  from  this  view  of  the  matter 
hnX  we  must  eeelc  satisfaction  when  our  taste  and  judgmen 
are  otfeiided  by  the  monstrous  perversions  of  talent  which  oon- 
■CftDtly  moot  us  under  the  qnoint  mask  of  originality.  Their 
aothora  are  acting  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  which  secretly  swaya 
tbe  whole  age,  and  causes  those  painful  throes  and  those  wild  aber- 
rations from  the  right  Une  which  the  iudiscriminating  mistake  for 
womlerful  displays  of  genius.  We  have  escaped  from  the  tram- 
jDcU  of  our  aristocratic  Hteraturc,  which  is  no  mean  triumph  ;  and 
tbuugh  our  colossal  strength  be  now  diaplajing  itself  in  a  grotesque 
.ftnd  ludicrous  manner,  its  freaks  and  caprices  are  only  to  be 
jfegarded  as  the  oatbreoka  of  a  free  spirit,  which  will  soon  submit 
.  to  the  regulation  of  enlightened  laws,  and  consent  to  substitute  the 
beautiful  for  the  extravagant.  The  action  of  aristocracy  on  the 
prolific  miads  of  a  country  is  like  that  of  some  close-peut  current 
in  ft  river,  which,  always  flowing  in  one  channel  and  one  direction, 
BCQops  out  a  monotonous  trough  for  itself,  and  ends  there ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  should  compare  it  to  tho  sea  breeze  on  an 
exposed  const,  which,  striking  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  throws- 
them  all  in  one  direction,  producing  rather  a  carious  than  a  beau- 
tiful object,  whereas  the  popular  principle  operating  altcniately  on 
all  siilcs  gives  everything  on  which  it  breathes  liberty  to  develop 
taelf  and  assume  the  form  and  characteristic,  which  constitute  the 
■Aeauly  of  its  nature. 
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We  have  iHustratcd  our  position  hy  rercrcnce  to  do  contemiw- 
rary  writer,  bcrnuse  we  desire  to  escapa  the  charge  of  being  imi- 
is,  or  praising,  or  blaming,  from  anj  otlicr  motive  than  eincera 
conviction.  Il  is  easy  to  be  hypercritical  and  lavish  of  ccnsnw  j 
it  is  to  tbe  last  degree  difficult  to  judge  impartially  of  those  whoa* 
generous  character  and  agreeable  msoncra,  or  the  revrrse,  : 
them  tbe  objects  of  our  affection  or  diuUke.  "We  take  Tefu^ 
therefore  in  generalities,  and  describe  the  moremeiits  of  a  "M 
literature  rather  than  tbe  efforts  and  productions  of  individiuils. 
No  oni>,  bnwcver,  who  ciperienoes  any  great  solicitude  far  ti 
welfare  of  mankind,  or  desires  the  general  recognition  of  the  gcod 
and  beautiful,  coo  possibly  be  contented  with  things  as  they  on. 
We  go  dreaming  at  present  between  two  spheres,  unable  firmly  U 
alight  on  oithcr  ;  that  of  aristocracy  ie  a  mere  boUow  ehell; 
indented,  rusty,  crumbling,  and  far  too  weak  to  support  theweigb 
of  a  great  literature  ;  while  that  of  democracy,  whose  dimeMionl 
have  never  yet  been  taken,  is  still  too  slippery  to  afford  it  a  Etabli 
footing.  But  on  this  latter  it  must  ultimately  rest,  or  cease  tn  h 
the  great  instrument  of  civillBation,  which  it  cannot  do.  Tb 
}>eople  thirst  for  sumethitag  better  than  they  possess,  and  iimunie' 
rable  trials  are  made  to  supply  what  they  need  ;  and  even  ibM 
attempts,  futile  as  they  often  prove,  act  nevertheless  as  a  pftsqiui 
to  the  nation's  sympathies.  Good  intentiuns  arc  not  always  thrnn 
away  hero,  but  if  they  cannot  invariably  ensure  the  bestow^  4 
laurels,  at  least  command  a  patient  besriog,  and  frequently  a  stAi 
Etaritial  reward. 
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Sweet  prime  of  Spring ! 
Delicious  freshness  in  thy  eariiest  breath 
Fills  all  the  earth,  as,  after  Winter's  death, 
On  fleet  and  dewy  wing 
Thy  myriad  beauties  rise, 
Chequered  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
In  wood  and  vale,  from  mom  to  eve, 
Where  lovely  njrmphs  unseen,  their  flowery  garlands  weave 
Sweet,  lulling  Spring  ! 
Thrice  welcome  art  thou  in  thy  leafy  stole. 
Thrilling  with  ecstasy  the  expectant  soul. 
When  many  zephyrs  bring 
Thy  incense-odours  rare — 
Sweet  puifumes  on  thy  balmy  air, 
Ofi^erings  of  the  flowers  to  thee, 
Hight  Queen  of  all  their  hosts — fair-zoned  majesty. 
Returning  Spring ! 
Of  old,  they  worshipped  thee  where  fountains  well 
Amid  the  groves,  and  Naiads  syllable 
In  dulcet  murmuring 
Thine  ever-gladdening  name  ; 
And  flowery-kirtled  maidens  came 
To  bend  them  lowly  at  thy  shrine, 
\\''hen,  to  the  soul  of  man,  thy  beauty  showed  divine. 
Oh  !  gentle  Spring ! 
Of  olden  Nature  the  sublimest  child — 
The  first  that  on  primeval  Eden  smiled, 
Ere  Death  had  found  his  sting. 
Thy  voice  is  full  of  love. 
Directing  all  our  hopes  above, 
And  giving  to  mortality 
Emblems  of  bright  Spring-time  in  blest  eternity. 
Thus,  lovely  Spring  ! 
Thou  hast  a  voice  to  every  willing  ear. 
And  to  the  aching  heart,  in  every  year. 
Thy  many  blossoms  bring 
A  token  of  that  glorious  time. 
When  rising  from  the  grave,  sublime, 
The  sons  of  earth  new  forms  shall  wear, 
And  with  angelic  hosts  immortal  honours  share. 

HaverhilL  John  Hiiuiuto^  \ikN\«s.. 


"THE  LOWEE  OEDERS." 

Ik  old  times,  oU  TcIigiobB  and  whools  of  ftfailosoph^  W  w1 
was  cftUwl  "Thu  Secret,"  vU..  certain  doctrioea  not  openly  pts- 
feascd,  oud  into  which  cveu  Btodenta  and  disciples  were 
initiated  until,  after  a  severe  apprenticeship,  they  had  proved  th 
selves  wortbj  to  be  instructed.  After  their  admisaioa  to 
knoivlcdge  of  the  ".Secret,"  they  were  not  alloved  to  ^ve  il 
Ulleraooe,  but  were  bound  to  envelu{>c  (hear  meaniiig  in  IDCb 
language,  that  the  real  sense  and  inspiration  of  it  could  onljrlx 
intelligible  to  the  initiated.  It  was  deemed  aanilegious  to  enioi 
vuur  to  permeate  the  Mass  with  the  sacred  knowledge.  ^^^ 

The  MoBB  in  those  days  eonaistad  of  the  confuted  inorgttniw 
majority,  the  raw  material  of  liuraanity,  not  recognisable  at  lofi 
viduole,  but  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  world,  as  a  gnnmd  If 
the   more  highly  gifted  to  tread  oo — an  unknown  mnddy.  M 
■■  milky  "  way,  about  which  nouo  took  any  concern.      The  in'" 
capnbility  that  lay  crude  find   dormant  iu  the  Mass,  vta 
dreamed  of ;  the  inert  force  had  not  been  made  maikifest.    1( 
till!  great  quarry  of  undeveloped  humanity,   out  cpf  which,  1 
time  to  time,  the  elect  and  ehoseu  wore  detached,  aod  feslii 
iulo  "living  stones, "  hut  the  length  and  depth  of  whidi  t 
nndreanied  of. 

Ages  have  passed  away.     All  kinde  of  chances  and  cl)U|^^ 
Imvc  befallen  the  world.  One  tendency  has  been  TiniUe  thniud 
all :  All  events  aecm  to  have  worked  themselves  to  one  end ;  ■ 

I  clash  of  many  coloured  and  conflicting  interests  has  wroug^N 
jtre-cminent  result.  The  circle  of  the  elect  has  steadily  v 
»u 
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gradually  become  wider,  the  partakora  in  the  "Secret" 
uutuerous;  till  at  length  tho  dusky,  confused,  weltering  mval 
humanity  which  so  long  had  been  uncnred  for,  like  mud  at  lit 
bottom  of  a  pool,  ia  admitted  to  the  brothei'liood,  and  recognin 
to  eouBist  of  men,  with  reasonable  souls  and  human  fledi  tabi 
g— men  of  like  fashion  with  the  learned  and  nolite — 'i'l 
i  of  the  world,  who  heretofore  had  alone  the  privilege  8 
ing  in  the  light,  which  the  others  might  not  nppro«fi 
unto.  It  is  so  much  submerged  land  recovered  to 
hawauitv. 


IS  thought,  bj  ftU  the  powers  that  were,  an  awfij,  atheistic.', 
anavehic  proceeding,  wJien,  ISOO  years  ago,  "the  poor  had  the 
gospel  jweached  to  them."  It  was  the  first  glirapse  of  ikeh 
social  recognitioQ.  Long  ago  the  freedom  of  religion  was  con- 
ceded to  them,  but  all  the  gentility  and  prestige  of  philosophy 
was  stripped  from  it.  The  learned  and  the  wiae  still  insisted  ou 
their  "  Secret."  They  took  to  education  when  they  could  find 
B  moment 'b  hreathing-time  froui  theh'  everlasting  wars,  and  that 
was  all-sacred'to  them  ;  into  that  circle  no  vulgar  wore  admitted. 
Religion  was  enough  for  the  poor  j  tlie  People  had  no  need  of 
instrnction. 

When  it  was  propeeed  to  preach  education  to  the  Mass,  to 
make  the  canaille  eligible  to  philosophy,  science,  civilising  influ- 
ences of  all  sorts,  it  was  scouted  as  a  chimera,  hooted  as  a  blas- 
phemy, and  pelted  with  ridicule,  (tlie  only  eirilised  phrase  of 
jwrseontion  tolerated. )  Yet  at  length  the  principle  staiMlB 
detached  and  dear  from  the  eonftisioa  ;  it  has  conte  to  be  recog- 
uised  that  the  Mass  are  worthy  to  hear  all  that  can  be  taught, — 
tiiBl  instruction  is  their  birthright,  and  not  an  alms  to  be  bo- 
■lowed  by  supercilious  benevolence,  or  speculative  theorists.  There 
Sa  no  longer  a  comer  where  secret  or  sacred  things  may  abide  : 
ftll  is  thrown  open  to  the  "  Mass,"  the  "Million,"  the  "  People," 
who  stand  revealed  in  the  rude,  massive,  undevek^d  {lossibility 
of  their  brawny,  sinewy,  savage  strength.  Rafinement  and 
Aetidiousnoss  have  no  more  a  refnge,  except  to  curl  themseivea 
vp  like  excruciated  sensitive  plants.  All  that  for  so  long  has  been 
Vnsbrouded  in  the  learned  twiUght  of  academic  bowers,  is  to-day 
brought  naked  aud  unreservedly  within  the  bare  walls  and  glar- 
tag  gns-light  of  Mechanics'  Instrtutea,  Everything  may  be 
taught,  and  everybody,  who  will,  may  hoar  and  learn.  Every 
on  of  doctrine  may  be  discussed  by  anybody  and  everybody- 

Totbe  doctors  andphilosophersof  old,  ibis  state  of  things  would 
flcve  been  a  shock  and  an  outrage,  such  as  we  might  imagine  if 
a  revolution  were  to  take  place  in  the  region  of  the  faithful,  which 
-diontd  abolish  the  privilege  of  the  harem,  and  allow  the  inmates 
ts  walk  forth  unveiled  to  the  distraction  of  men  and  angels  ! 

And  yet  these  new  barbarians  are  not  receiving  a  license,  nor 
B  privilege,  but  a  right,  of  which  they  are  but  just  now  receiving 
intelligence, — a  right  wbioh  can  never  again  foil  into  abeyance, 
IBS  ^e  whole  social  system  fall  into  dissolution. 
i  fact  that  has  once  become  declared  and  o,bi(i\aSa,  ■owt'st 
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rolupses  into  the  chaotic  uncombineJ  elements,  from  which  it  v» 
cttUeJ  forth, 

Let  the  People,  tlii.'  nevrly-developed  order  in  humonit;,  rejoice 
ill  lli«ir  Btreiigth,  in  their  eavage  poirere,  and  wnblase  faciill>e4>, 
The  reeoguition  of  their  righlB,  their  entrance  on  thor  own. 
horiUge,  eo  long  wilhlidd,  makes  a  grand,  a  divine  epoch  in  the' 
world's  life.  But  it  is  oulj  when  coiiteniphLte<l  as  a  nhole  thai  '\l 
is  grand.  Regarded  a?  a  roovcraent,  penetrating  with  '' 
nosB  of  life"  a  hitherto  unrecognised  ecctiou  of  the  hunxui 
family, — going  on  from  strength  to  strength  until  cauh  inilr- 
vidual  shall  stand  before  God,  each  perfected  according  to  bin 
measure, — it  is  very  grand,  and  every  heart  must  kindle  and  bun 
at  the  eontompitttion.  But  when  we  descend  from  the  Mount  i^ 
Vision  to  the  actual  and  practical  working  of  the  thing,  ft 
stumble  amid  the  coarse  material  details,  enthusiasm  is  well  aigt 
alified  with  disgust ;  and,  except  to  those  gifted  with  Hie  uotl 
keen  and  loving  insight,  the  Divine  Idea,  which  at  first  seaati 
BO  glorious,  is  effaced  on  nearer  contemplation  of  the  irre»eMiii 
ignorance,  the  presumption,  the  intense  vulgarity,  the  coarsen 
clumsy  attempt  to  meddle  with  high  things,  the  utter  absence. i' 
all  modest  misgivings,  the  absolute  want  of  preception  fur ' 
and  refinement,  which  characterises  these  new  barbarians. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  those  engaged  in  forwardiug  the  n 
ment  to  dwell  on  the  great  principle  involved,  and  to  keep  tba 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  magnificent  whole  ;  otherwise  they  w 
not  be  able  to  keep  their  hand  to  the  work  they  have  undcrtakn 
But  the  People  themselves  are  not  to  be  encouraged  in  aa;  hk 
soothing,  self-complacent  process.  They  are  neither  grand  o 
glorious,  but  a  huge,  rude,  untutored,  ignorant  mass  ;  witk  I 
beauty  to  moke  them  desirable  or  tolerable,  except  to  the  VJt* 
Infinite  llopo.  The  intense  interest  that  is  now  excited  ia  lid 
condition  of  the  Lower  Orders,  is  not  aroused  hy  them  BH,iii£q 
duals,  hut  by  the  superb  and  all  hut  Utupian-lookiug  result  wluq 
is  hoped  for  ;  which  is  to  qualify  those  who  for  ages  have  bwi 
cousidcrod  as  only  a  degree  beyond  the  brutes,  to  present  Ibm 
selves  amongst  the  "  Sons  of  God."  The  attraction  does  not  U 
in  them,  but  in  the  endeavour  to  realise  the  truth — that  in  tin 
poor,  hungry,  slaving  Mass,  with  their  intellect  all  torpid,  Bit 
their  senses  lying  eoUous  and  huried  imder  the  brutal  eocdd 
environments,  which  for  ages  have  accumulated  round  then)  am 
over  them,  till  the  very  aspect  of  Humanity  has  been  well  vi^ 
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—tint  even  in  tliem  a  spark  of  Deity  Hea  affiouldering, 
h  may  yet  break  up  tliis  unlovely  cliaoa,  and  troDsform  it  iuto 
iMpea  of  beauty  and  life.  Bnt  the  Mass  bave  not  yet  realised  this 
hope ;  they  are,  as  yet,  only  beginning  to  stir  with  blind,  uneasy 
motion,  and  a  dim  conscious ness  of  uncertain  strength. 

The  tone  of  flattery  aasiimed  towards  the  "  People,"  in  all  tlio 
books,  poems,  lectures,  and  talk  that  goes  oa  about  them  at  the 
prest-'iit  time — -the  endeitTour  to  create  sympathy  with  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  classes— the  fashion  it  has  grown  to  exploiter 
the  Lower  Ordera, — ia  not  precisely  the  wisest  method  to  form  the 
I  race,  wliich  will  in  all  likehhood  form  the  main  element  in  the  next 
feneration,  of  society.  Nothing  is  so  demoralising  as  making  a 
fashion  of  a  principle.  The  Mass  needs  civilising,  and  nothing 
CWi  bo  more  vulgar  than  the  tone  in  whicK  they  are  addressed  ; 
bad  taste  is  a  sin  alivays  symptematie  of  something  more  deeply 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  there  have  been  disorganised 
periods,  when  the  institutions  that  had  heretofore  held  society 
together,  and  sufficed  for  the  general  goyemance  and  guidance  of 
the  People,  have  fallen  into  dissolution  ;  new  social  elements  have 
manifested  themselves,  and  the  opinions,  manners,  political  insti- 
tutions, and  the  whole  machinery  of  society,  have  cryatalUscd 
nfi-eah,  The  Industrial  Classes  arc  the  new  element  of  our  own 
day.  They  contain  the  germ  of  the  next  generation.  The 
preponderance  of  unworn  strength  and  undcTeloped  vitality 
rests  with  them.  They  are  a  phase  of  society  that  has  never, 
ia  any  age,  been  presented.  The  tone  and  measure  of  the  next 
«g&  depend  mainly  on  the  impulse  given  to  this  as  yet  unorganised 
UnsB. 

Their  tendencies  are  at  present  altogether  material ;  their 
Etrength,  rough  sagacity,  and  uncivilised  capacity,  have  no  ideal 
or  poetical  sympathies.  One  word  they  have  adopted  as  their  motto 
and  designation.  They  are  "pi'actical,"  and  set  no  value  on  any 
(jnalitics  that  are  not  "practical."  In  this  world,  with  so  much 
rough  work  lying  on  alt  sides,  and  emphatically  needing  to  he 
done,  to  be  practical  in  the  application  of  one's  faculties  is  cer- 
tninly  highly  desirable  ;  Still  the  Apostle's  words  hold  true,  "that 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,"  and  that  "  the  fashion  of 
this  world  paaseth  away."  The  most  important  element  of  a  man's 
life  is  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  and  of  which  none  but  himself 
can  take  cognizance.     If  he  be  taught  to  havefaWa.  wi'j  Sa  'Sws 


I 
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tiling  Uiat  be  BQfm,  fistt,  and  madti  manifest,  he  has  but  a  {» 
stnrveil  look-out,  either  for  this  life  or  the  neat.  A  man's  life  d 
not  cnnaist  in  the  abundance  of  things  nliicb  be  posseaaes,  but  is 
the  Divine  Thoyght  by  wliich  he  shapes  it;  lutd  tliis  alone  migii 
fies  it,  and  malcea  ita  inirth.  The  spirit  in  which  a  man  Utu  i> 
DIOTB  important  thnn  anything  that  be  docs.  ~ 

betieriag  that  which  is  inviaible,"  is  the  highest  order  rf  lift.  Thl 
lower  and  less  perfectly  organised  a  man  ia,  the  more  matarialit' 
in  hb  desires  and  his  belief, — the  less  capable  of  being-  insFWcJ  b] 
the  Wisdom  that  is  above  oil  things.  The  Industrial  ClftH 
from  tbctr  position,  are  thrown  mainly  amongst  material  thig^ 
Sofoe  faare  to  wrestle,  to  (compel  their  actual  subeisteoee  bva  I 
hand-to-haml  eonflict  with  atarration  ;  a  straggle  that  has  t*  1i 
renewed  day  by  day.  Those  who  arc  not  awj'  prises  with  ciiTQS 
itnBCBB  for  their  means  of  life,  are  engroBsod  in  businees,— •  id 
more  materialised  process,  which  lias  a  fascination  beyond  Ihit^ 
(•ambling;  no  matter  whether  a  taan  makes  money  by  it  arw4 
Oth^E.  again,  are  i;etting  rich  ;  the  most  vulgarising  ordeal  4 
all.  All  these  stand  in  peculiar  need  to  have  a  faith  cresud !) 
tbem  for  that  "  which  is  invisible" — a  practical  faith  in  piwipl 
and  high  motives,  which,  though  impalpable  to  bodily  senw,  hail 
Btill  a  real  existence,  and  ought  to  ^jape  all  acts  and  dec4| 
"  The  tilings  which  arc  seen  arc  not  made  irom  those  which  i 
appear."  ' 

That  this   contact  witli  material   cares   and   intefeats  sIwH 
be  combated  and  neutralised  by  the  cultivation  of  more  ideal  IM 
dencicB,  is  of  vital  moment,  not  only  to  those  whose  seals  ad 
cboked  oat  of  them  by  "  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  A 
nesa  of  riches,"  but  to  the  very  e.iistence  of  society  itself. 

And  yet  nothing  of  the  sort  is  ever  preached  to  tbe  lai 
Classes.  The  tone  that  pervades  the  hooks  and  leotnro  4 
Hecbatucs'  Institutes, — all  that  is  addressed  to  them  e^ 
— is  all  pervaded  by  a  low  prosaic  tone  of  Bpeeialily :  t 
h^her  tliaa  "  common  sense"  is  ever  appealed  to — 4hey  a 
never  tanght  to  rely  on  higher  or  more  ideal  qiolities.  They  ai 
t^  nothing  that  can  arouse  a  noble  eathusiasm ;  everything  Am, 
arc  exhorted  to  has  some  speeiJic  egoistic  advantage.  Tbey  ac 
told  to  "  eultivato  tliemseives,"  to  "  seek  tnith,  "  and  "  freedoai, 
nod  all  that;  but  in  what  they  consist,  or  ioiothcyslioGldbeeot^W, 
1  left  in  the  vagoe.  They  may  listen  in  vain  for  a  wtnd  of  that 
inspiration    whicb  pa^ea  ^o  understanding,   bums    tfao  hart 


witbin  us,  and  makes  men  greater  tharj  thej  know.  Tliey  are 
nerer  made  paBsionate  for  that  ivbich  is  Jiiglier  than  themBelvcs; 
no  belief  is  encouraged,  eicept  for  what  can  be  denionstrulci]. 

Tbe  gross  flattery  wbieh  is  addressed  to  tbe  imperfeet,  uiide- 
Tcloped,  Industrial  Class,  is  enough  to  eheck  their  growtii  for  ever. 
Subjects,  on  which  great  men  have  not  grudged  to  spend  tbeir 
Uffii  are  reduced  down  to  tiieir  level ;  "  a  critical  view,"  and  a 
"  general  view,"  a  "  course  of  lectures  on  tbe  worta  "  of  such  and 
such  great  men,  arc  all  that  ia  presented  to  tbein  ;  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  fancy,  that  in  tbe  space  of  an  hour  they  ai'o  placed 
au  Hitean  of  the  men,  who  distilled  their  very  s<»uls  m  their 
labour.  They  are  eneooraged  in  a,  spirit  of  crilicUm  infitead  of 
rwjewnce  ;  and  where  tbe  Bprit  of  criticism  enters,  tbe  power  of 
q;  axiA  profit  never  follows, 
n  intense  vnlgarity  is  the  dietiitgaisbin^  mnrk  of  tbe  iustvuc- 
tioa  addressed  to  the  new  order. 

There  is  a  coane  provincial  accent  in  the  intelket,  wlu«b  ifl 
iatnlernble,  and  entirely  vitiates  and  deutiraliaeA  it. 

The  tendency  of  all  Mechanics'  Inatitutea  going,  and  of  all 
Sfecham'ca'  Institute  literature,  is  to  induce  a  pubng,  comjilaoent 
G«ns^usnesB  in  the  "Mass"  nnd  tbe  "Million,"  a  sl«ng  of 
philotoptue  eoltnre — a  brisk,  pert,  limited  insight  into  truths, 
which  are  cultivated  like  tuUps  in  a  row  of  red  garden-pots — 
clear,  stilF,  small,  and  intentional.  Nothing  left  unaecoauted 
for  ;  nothing  spontancons.  flowing,  or  impulsive.  All  tbe  bfoks  of 
ihat  class  of  literDtnre  as  tidy  and  trim  us  a  Cuteb  garden  ; 
■awtry  thougbl  and  fact  is  cleanly  cut  away  from  the  in^iiite — 
svept  up  under  its  lawful  definition  ;  and  tbe  gravel  walks  ore 
edged  with  coekle-abells,  to  prevent  confusion.  There  aro  no 
Temples,  no  long  solemn,  shadowy  aisles  with  loaDy-coloured 
light  streaming  aeross  them.  Perspective  \i  no  mora  belicfcd 
Id  :  bald,  bare  "  architectural  elorations  "  are  given,  issteod. 

We  had  mme  to  say,  but  to  say  it  now  weuld  be  to  lengtbea 
an  article  already  perhaps  too  long.  Another  time  tfo  may  say 
a  few  words  on  this  dispoailton  toward*  the  inteiisdy  definite  and 

G,  E.  J. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVll. 

It  was  but  the  walk  of  u  few  minutcB,  and  the  two  culprit 
St.  James  and  St.  Giles— who  eoold  have  thought  of  lliia  omi.. 
ponioDship  of  )^ilt ! — duly  escorted  hj  the  officers,  arrWeri  i 
the  Uttlo  piibhc-houae,  where  Capstick  mid  his  compaiuoiu  I 
the  journey  hod  left  the  eomage.  The  muffia-maker  biiOH 
'  remained  behind  at  the  cottage,  insisting  that  Crossbone  il 

nut  quit  the  wounded  Snipeton  ;  as,  in  the  avowed  tgnoranM  ( 

\. Capstiok,    "  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he   ehould  be  ixtJL 

^^M      UrosBbone  could  Oaly  smile  coQtemptunugljr  at  the  hopeful  a 
^^H     and  look  about  him,  as  one  looking  for  an  easy  escape.     " 
^^B    lwd;f  is  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  sir,"  said  Crosabone.     "  I  tt 
^^B      I  ought  to  know  :  I  have  not  practised  so  many  years  not  to  llM 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  death." 

"  Dead  !     Bless  my  heart !     Really  dead,  and  alire  but  ll 
.  minute  !  "  cried  Capstiek  vacantly. 

^^_  "  Of  course.     What  do  you  expect  hearts  are  made  of !    H 

^^^     left  ventricle — ^I 'm  sure  of  il — cut  quite  through,"  said  Cm 
^^H     bone.     "  Humph  !  a  pretty  piece  of  news  to  tell  the  iltrmi-^ 
^^H     and  that  blessed  woman, — it  will  kill  her — the  Marchioitesi, 
^^m         "  And  the  wife  of  the  murdered  man  1 "'  cried  Capstiek— ^"toC 
^^H     dear  soul  I  she  mustn't  see  this  sight:"  and  he  withdraw  tf 
^^H      key  horn  the  unturned  lock.     "  Let  us  remove  the  body." 
^^B  "  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Tangle.     "  Quite  illegal.     Heiei^ 

^^1      must  lie  for  the  inquest." 

^^M  "  Lie  hero  !  Wby,  man,  the  poor  soul  must  step  acrosa  it  I*' 
^^H  descend  the  stairs.  Here,  Jem  ;  help  me  to  break  thelawjnai 
^^1  a  little,  will  you.  In  that  room,  Jem  ;  in  that  room."  Anl' 
^^M  Capstiek  and  Jem  lifted  the  dead  man  into  the  chamber  frwB 
^^H     whence  he  had  rushed  upon  his  death  ;  Mr.  Tangle,  during  t! 


*  Cutitinucd  tram  p-ige  27B,  Vol.  V. 
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Iirief  operation,  loudlj  declaring  that  not  for  tho  best  fifty  pounds 
would  ho  have  a  hand  in  it.  "  And  now,  Mr.  CroBsbono,  wo  'II 
go  dowu  ataira  to  that  poor  wretcb." 

"  I  really  bave  not  sny  time  to  waste  upon  BUcb  people  now," 
said  the  apotheeary.  "  And  when  I  remember  that,  at  this  very 
tuomont,  his  lui'dghip  may  have  the  greatest  need  of  me, — " 

"  Toil  don't  Btir  from  this  house" — and  Capatick,  with  calweBt 
dotcnni nation,  grasped  the  apothecary's  collar — "until  you  see  the 
man.     You  don't  know  what  may  depend  upon  Lis  life." 

"His  life!"  esclttiraed  Crosabone.  "Why,  I'm  much  mis- 
taken if  it 's  worth  a  sixpenny  rope." 

"  Perhniia  not,  a&  you  may  value  the  aiticle  :  hut  as  the  life  of 
an  innocent  man  may  depend  upon  it,  you  must  save  one  for  the 
edlcr's.  I  tell  you,  eir,  you  must ;  and  there  'a  an  end  of  it." 
With  this  decision,  Capatick  led  the  apothecary,  in  custody,  into 
tho  parlour,  wliero  Tom  Blast,  with  several  of  the  country  folks 
ftbout  him,  lay  writhing  in  misery — pain  giving  to  his  features  the 
most  fearful  expression.  All  the  hidden  wickedness  of  the  man's 
beatt  seemed  brought  into  his  face,  intensified  by  suffering. 
Two  poor  womeu  hovered  over  him  ;  whilst  other  spectators  stood 
opart,  contemplating  with  a  curiosity  that  seemed  at  ouce  to  fasci- 
nate and  horrify,  the  terrible  show  before  them. 

Crossbone,  still  in  charge  of  Capatick,  was  brought  to  the 
wounded  man  ;  whose  eye,  flaming  with  new  hate,  burned  upon 
the  doctor  ;  whose  voice,  tattling  in  his  throat,  growled  inarticu- 
lately like  a  beast's.  Crossbone  recoiled  from  the  patient,  but  was 
brought  back  by  tho  grasp  of  Capatick.  "  Come,  air  [  what  do 
you  think  of  him?  "  asked  the  senator.     "  There 'a  life  yet,  eh?" 

'■  A  nothing,  air  ;  I  can  see  it — oh,  yea  ;  a  mere  nothing.  The 
ball  is  somewhere  here,"  and  the  apotbocary  manipulated,  with  a 
strong  hand,  the  sufferer — "  can't  get  at  it,  just  now  ;  but  a  little 
medicine — something  cooling — and  in  a  day  or  two  we  'U  extract 
the  lend." 

"You're  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Doctor?  Quite  sure?"  asked 
Blast,  with  a  ferocious  grin. 

"Quito  certain,"  answered  Crossbone.  "  I '11  pledge  even  my 
professional  reputation  upon  it." 

"Well,  then,  that 'b  nothing  but  right,"  gasped  the  wounded 
toan  ;  atill  terribly  eyeing  his  professing  preserver.  "  For  as  the 
bnllet  came  all  along  of  you — why  you  can't  do  better  than — '' 
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^H  "A  little  light-headed  just  mow,"  cried  CraeaboBe.  ms  BIm 

^^t  failed  in   liid  sentence.      "  But,  my  ilonr  sir,   eince   you  take  fl 

^^^  interest  iu  the  person,"  added  the  opotheeary  to  Capetiek,  " 

^^H  can  promise  yuu,  that  in  n  few  days  you  bIiaU  lutve  tlie  bullet  noi 

^H  in  his  body  in  your  owa  baaia.  sir :  and  his  life  safe— that  u 

^^H  understand  mc,  eafc  from  Iced.     All  lie  wants  ia  (|iiiet- 

^^H  Capstiolf,  for  &  moment,  looked  tboughtfuL  He  tbea  obtemi 
^^H  — "Well,  then,  we  muet  nurse  him,"  And  saying  this,  d' 
^^H  Koator  exchanged  a  look  with  Bright  Jom,  who,  with  bis  be 
^^H  eiguificant  manner,  nodiled  assent,  Leave  we,  then,  for 
^^H  eboi't  time  the  deud  man,  lying  stork  for  the  eoroner,  and  tl 
^^H  frounded  rultian  tended  hy  present  core  for  the  hope  of  fiituq 
^^r      benefit. 

Mr.  Whistle,  on  arriving  at  the  publio-house  witli  bia  p 
with  many  apologies  requested  bis  lurdebip  to  make  lumself  « 
comfortable  as  possible  under  all  the  cireumatancea.      Itwi 
ugly  business  ;  very  ugly.     Had  the  old  gentleman  bom  w 
pinked  a  little,  it  would  not  hare  signified  ;  but  death,  downr„ 
deatb,   made   tho   aSiur  extremely  disagreeable     NeverUielM 
Hs  lordship  bad  friends  who  would  see   that   lio    had  joelil 
done  him — the  bast  justice — justice  that  became  hia  statioa  M 
(k  nobleman  and  a  gentleman.      And  reiterating  this  consolallM^ 
Jerry  Whistle  again  apologised  that  he  must  call  upon  his  liii4* 
ebip  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  ;  and,  for  a  time,  undl  it  ini 
quite  necessary  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  to  accomnoihM   ( 
bimself  to  tlie  best  room  of  the  publio-house.     As  to  the  ntffitt 
St.  Giles — well,  it  was  very  odd,  Mr.  Whistle  observed,  titt 
things  should  so  fall  out, — ^but  surely  hia  lordship  would  ba  giw^ 
enough  to  remember  the  little  vagrant  wretch  that  stole  las  lofjj 
abip!s  feathered  hat  when  quite  a  baby  ;    or,  if  liia  lordafaipH 
memory  could  not  go  so  fur  back,   at,  least  his  lordship  "mI 
recollect  the  pony  stolen  by  tho  youdi  St.  Giles,— lie  was  then,  difl 
raacol,  fourteen,  and  must  have  known  better, — and  for  whid  hifl 
was  to  have  been  banged  ;  only,  foolishly  enough,  he  bad  hmrj 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  ;  whence,  not  knowing  when  he  waa  naliffl 
well  off,  he  had  run  away,  that  he  might  put  bis  head  in  a  htli^fl 
at  Newgate.     He  must  say  it  ;  it  was  odd,  that  a  geutlemao  Ilkel 
bis  hardship  St.  James,  and  such  on  old  offiraider  as  St>  Sihk-I 
BhoUld  be,  BO  to  apaak,  in  trouble  together.  ■ 
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•Poor  wretch  I  "  said  the  nobleman.      "And  where  i 


St. 


Giles 

"  Why,  my  lord,  Le  is  properly  aeoureJ  io  a  hit  of  an  out- 
house. There  'a  a  nice  elean  wisp  of  straw  for  htm,  anil  liis  own 
thouglite.  Aud,  moreover,  for  though  it 's  weak,  I  somehow  like 
to  treat  a  prisoner  like  a  man — moreover,  I  hare  ordered  him  a 
pint  of  heer  and  aome  hcead  and  cbeeae.  The  county  pays  for  it 
— aud  if  it  diJn't,  why,  though  I  don't  hrag,  'twould  bo  all  the 
same  to  Jerry  Whistle." 

St,  James  was  about  to  reply  to  thia,  when,  after  a  eliglit,  biiof 
knock,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tangle,  with  n  face  of  nio^t 
tremendoits  woe,  and  his  whole  figure  possoased  by  affliction, 
erawled  into  the  room.  He  looked  mournfuUy  at  St.  Jamea, 
bowed,  and  deeply  sighed. 

"  Do  yon  come  to  reproach  mo,  Mr.  Tangle,"  said  St.  Jaraes, 
"  with  the  death  of  your  old  friend  ?  " 

"Not  I,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Tangle,  quickly,  "not  for 
worlds.  I  would  reproach  no  man  in  his  trouble,  much  less  a 
gentleman — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord — I  should  say,  muoh  less 
&  nobleman.  Besides,  allow  mc  to  disabuse  your  tordabip's  miad. 
Ur.  Snipeton  was  no  friend  of  mine,  certainly  not.  No  two  could 
be  less  alike — I  hope.  Wc  were  only  profeasionally  bound 
togetlicr,  nothing  more.  Tics  of  red  tape,  my  lord  ;  ties  of  red 
tape — that's  all." 

*'  To  what,  then,"  said  St.  James,  with  an  effort,  "may  I  owe 
the  favour  of  this  visit  ?  " 

"Oh.  my  dear  lord!  "exclaimed  Tangle,  at  the  same  time  slowly 
taking  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  well  shaking  it  e 


Oh,  I 


he  ^pliod  it 
laee  covered. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tangle/'  e 
Ills  lordship  distressed  after  thi 
cess,  whatever  the  grief  may  I 

f  that  will  serve  the  prii 


f  lord  !  "  he  repeated,  with  his 

.id  Whistle,  "but  I  cannot  have 

e.     Now,  if  you  'vo  anything  to 
what  am  T  about  ? — liis  lordship, 
I  ^Hndd  say,  why,  pot  aside  your  pocket-handkerchief,  and  give  it 
month." 

Mr.  Tangle  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself  to  obey  this  injunc- 
tjou.  At  length,  however,  he  disphyed  Lis  naked  face,  and 
vigorously  wiuking  liia  eye-lids  as  though  to  well  dry  lliem,  h* 
'  It  ia  not,  my  lord,  for  me  to  forget  that  I  was  orco 
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honoured  with  the  patronago  of  your  noble  house, 
the  present,  when  an  acoidontal  Jeath — " 

"  Yes,  1  know,"  eaiJ  St,  James,  and  lie  aliuddered 

foot — •'  I  know :  the  man  is  dead." 

"He  is,  my  lord,"  said  the  consolatory  Tangle.  'M^TiBt 
then  ?     We  all  must  die." 

"  What  a  blighted  nietcb  am  I !  "  exclaliucd  the  young  mm) : 
"  blood,  blood  upon  my  hands  !  " 

"  Not  nt  all,  my  lord,"  cried  the  attorney  ;  "  for  depend  upon 
it,  a  1-erdiut  must  nipu  'em  clean.  And  that,  saving  yoai'  lotd- 
ehip's  presence,  that  I  have  ventured  to  come  about."  St.  James 
idly  ataxed  at  him.  "  There  will,  of  course,  be  a.  trial :  lh»l  is,'. 
a  form,  an  honourable  form  to  clear  your  lordship.  And,  mj' 
lord,  it  would  ho  on  honour  to  me  in  my  declining  age — at  a  iinie, 
too,  my  lord,  when  honour  ia  doubly  precious  to  a.  profes^ord 
man — to  be  allowed  to  attend  your  lordship  througli  this  buBiDC&^'' 

"  That  can't  be.  Tery  well,  can  it,"  aaked  Wliiatle,  '■  for  «nin'l 
they  call  upon  you  as  a  witnees  ?  " 

"  Impossible.     I  saw  notliing  of  tho  transaction,  I'll  tolti 
Oftth" — and  Tangle  became  even  enthusiastic  in  liis  assCTerati 
— "  I  'II  take  my  oath,  I  saw  nothing  of  it.     Will  you.  therofot 
my  lord,  honour  me  by  your  approving  commands  ?  "    And  TftngI 
bowed  to  the  flocr. 

"As  you  will,  Mr.  Tangle  ;  do  what  you  please,"  said  St. 
James,  indiffereutly. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,  I  am  delighted,  my  lord,  nt  the  oppor- 
tunity— that  is,  I  am  grateful,  my  lord;  particularly  gratehll 
and  now,  your  lordship  " — and  Tangle  suddenly  fell  into  a  solemn, 
orgau-like  strain,  befitting  his  words — "  and  now,  to  business." 

"  Well,  business.  What  ia  it — whatofitf  Do  na  yonpleiW." 
cried  St.  James. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  this  confidence  Is,  I  must  say  it,  afiecting.  WeUr 
then,  my  lord,  you  most  have  counsel." 

"do on,  air." 

"  Permit  me,  then,  my  lord,  to  recommend — tlio  only 
Ml',  Montecute  Crawley, 

"  Montecute  Crowley,"  faintly  echoed  St.  Jntncs  ;  and  old 
sound,  he  was  in  the  crimiual  court  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and k*  I 
that  weeping  odvocate  of  hapless  innocence.  W 

"  Were  my  own  brother  in  danger — qo,  I  meSD,  Vera  I  myt^il 
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El  know  no  rnaii  like  Mr.  Crnwley.  Bless  yoii,  lie  li 
te  lioartstringa  of  the  Jiivy  in  hia  fingers,  like  tho  fellow  with 
Well,  aud  pulla  'em  just  whicli  way  lie  likes.  He  'a  safe  for 
Kce— nothing  can  keep  him  out  of  it.  Aa  I  hcnrd  a  young  bar- 
Iner  say  only  a  week  since,  '  Crawley,'  aaya  he,  '  will  take  the 
ITD  of  the  tide,  and  float  into  office  on  hia  own  tears.'  What  a 
iMech  ho  will  make  about  your  lordship  !  Not  a  dry  eye  in  court, 
h^  for  what  I  know,  folka  weeping  outside.  Well,  then,  my  dear 
fed.  Bay  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley.  There  isn't  a  moment  to  lose. 
B  a  matter  of  murder — that  ia,  wlint  the  fiction  of  the  law  ealU 
mrder — he  'a  in  firat  request.  At  thia  moment,  for  all  I  know, 
»  may  he  too  late.  And  should  they  have  him  on  tlie  other  side 
^nrdo]]  roe,  my  lord — though  I  know  your  ease  is  admirable, 
KUng  stronger — nevertheleas,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  must 
Kimble.     I  say  it  with  respect — I  must  tremble." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  if  you  wili,"  said  St.  James, 
^essly. 

jiEre,  however,  the  words  were  well  out,  Mr.  Tangle  had  caught 
1^  assenting  client  by  the  hand,  and  witli  a  fervour  more  thaa 
NjifiBesional,  exclwraed — "  Thank  you,  my  lord — bless  you,  my 
■0 — you  have  made  me  a  happy  man,  my  lord,  I  '11  ride  myself 
fe  post-horses  to  Kingston,  and  before  I  sleep,  depend  upon  it, 
St.  Crawley's  clerk  has  tho  retainer  in  hia  hand.  Keep  your 
Prite  up,  my  dear  lord,  and  remember — if  I  may  he  so  bold  to 
h  it— that  you  lire  under  a  constitution  in  which  a  nobleman  is 
at  to  he  outraged  by  tho  hand  of  plebeian  Tiolcnco  without — 

(■^•Enough,  sir — 1  know  what  you  would  say,"  cried  St.  James 
mi  disgust. 
"It's  very  kind  of  your  lordship  to   say  so,"  and,  with  his 
pmblest  bow.  Tangle  left  the  room. 

("  We  shall  not  stay  long  here,  Mr.  Whistle  ?"  asked  St.  James. 
[Qf  course,  there  ia  another  ceremony?" 

'^To  bo  sure,  my  lord:  of  course,  my  lord.  We  have  to  go 
Jfore  the  magistrate  :  a  matter  of  form.  But  every  respect  will 
»  paid  to  your  lordship.  A  terrible  accident,  my  lord,  hut 
tthiug  "more.  Nevertheless,  it  can't  he  denied  that,  just  now, 
^es  arc  getting  a  sort  of  spite  against  folka  of  nobility,  and 
lereforo,  my  lord,  I  ara  glad — yea,  I  will  say  it,  I  am  glad--that, 
)  prevent    any  aeeiilent,  you  've  got  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley. 
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He's  •nrii  ft  man  for  w«sliing  bUckjmoora  vfaitv^^ 
got  >|t^  *  Buse  for  h." 

"WJH  jiw  grant  me  one  favour,  Mr.  Whistle?"  asliod  St.. 
JaaK«,  ioMoiIt  roaming  UtUKlf  from  deep  tlioaght. 

**  I  wtdi  jau  coidJ  Bck  ttrenlj,  mj  lord  :  any  faroirr,  <nicp|>t- 
of  MSnr.  Tvnrlw^lup  Lno^^a  <rbat  I  menn — any  faTour  bnt  tint' 
•pr.    Xerer  kwt  ■  prisooer  yet,  mr  lord  ;  and  tliough  I  'd  do  anrj 
tiDBE:  for  wnir  lordiliip'c  it«blc  family, — etiU  I  couldn't  do  llisti" 
and  T«ngie  lodced  at  the  door,  auil  gliook  lus  Lead. 

"  Voo  mUnailerBtand  me,  Mr.  Whistle  ;  I  have  no  audi  piu^ 
paw.  WTjatcrer  maj  ho  thn  result  irf  tliis  most  miserable  AiM,  [, 
mmt  anil  will  await  it.  Tbc  favour  1  woold  ask  is  this: — ' 
Coo  TtM  let  me  hare  iome  eotirersation  with — with  ray  Cellev- 


WUstlo  GtsTcd.    "  Fellow.prisoner  !  "  he  echoed :   "  Well, 
iaa't  B  kit  of  pride  in  your  Inrdshtp  !    If,  of  eonrec,  yon  vJA  il^ 
why,  of  course,  it 's  done.     But  your  lordship  should 
he  'a  a  returned  transport,  a  rebellious  convict,  that 's  a^aiu 
in  the  face  of  Iiis  mother  conniry  by  coming  back  to  her. 
»aro  as  you're  alive,  my  lord,  he'll  be  hanged,  and — howeter,  il> 
for  your  lonlaliip  to  choose  your  own  company  :  of  course." 
.        "  Then  1  am  to  underslnnd,  Mr.  Whistle,  tliat  you  conaenit' 
I    asked  St.  James,  n  little  impatiently. 

"  To  be  sure;  whatever  your  lordaliip  wishes — ^in  reason,  Htfi 

Wii  :" — and   Wlustle,  (^entng  the  door,  called    to  one  of  U 

assistanta — "bring  your  prisoner  afore  his   lordship,    and  ' 

a  band  nitb  him.      Not  a  hit  of  pride,  I  do  declare,"  rep. 

I   Whistle  to  himself,  as  he  surveyed  St.  James  with  wouder  mi 

I   admiration. 

[  St.  James,  in  silence,  paeed  the  room,  and  Wliistlc  coniinuedtB 
f  contemplate  him  as  a  marvel  of  condeeceusioo  j  and  thou  Whistle'l 
I    thoughts  toot  another  current.     "  To  be  sure,  when  the  beet  ol 

people  arc  brought  in  danger  of  the  gallows,  it  does  a  little 
i   the  Htnrch  of  pride  out  of  'em."     This  all  unconsoiouBly 
I  through  Whistle's  brain,  as  still  he  looked  upon  the  young 
I  man,  and  with  all  his  might  endeavoured  to  conaidor  h' 
I  of  humility. 

I  In  brief  tlrao  St.  Giles,  m  euatody  of  the  officer,  stood  at  ll 
r  door.  "  Mr.  Whistle,"  aaid  St.  James,  with  the  most  poMt 
I  -courtesy,  "may  I  request  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  [his  young  ma 


and  myself  be  left  together."  WliistJe  waa  melted,  awed  by  the 
politeoeas,  yet,  nevertheless,  looked  doubtingly  about  him.  "  You 
can  atill  keep  watcb  through  the  window.  There  Is  but  one — one 
door,  too." 

"  Of  course,  your  lordship — to  be  sure  ;  not  that  I  thought  of 
that — by  no  meima;"  and  Wiistle,  aSBiiring  himself  that  he  could 
Iceop  as  certain  watch  outside  the  room  as  within,  bowed,  and 
baetily  retired. 

*'So,  young  man,"  Boid  St.  James,  with  a  forced  cttlmnesB, 
*'  so,  we  have  met,  it  seemB,  in  early — very  early  life," 

*•  Yea,  my  lord  ;  very  early."  answered  St.  Giles.  "  I  take  it, 
I  remember  the  matter  better  than  your  lordaliip." 

"  How  HO  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  lord,  wretches,  such  as  I  am,  and  sueh  as  I  have 
always  been,  have^-aaviDg  your  presence — quicker  memories  than 
gentlefolks  Uke  you.  We  take  a  sharper  account  of  life,  for  wo 
Eset  it  sharper — earlier.  I  recollect  when  I  was  little  more  than  a 
babe,  I  may  say,  robbing  your  lordship.     Well,  it  was  my  fate." 

"Not  so,  St.  Giles— not  so." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  otherwise  ?  Who  taught  nie  otherwise  ? 
How  did  I  know  that  I  was  not  made  to  steal  and  be  whipped  for 
it — and  still  to  steal  and — and — he  hanged  for  it  ?  Your  lordship, 
when  B,  chdil,  was — I  know  it — kind  to  the  boy-thief.  You  said  a 
good  word  for  him  ;  they  told  me  all  about  it,  and  my  heart  felt 
Btrangely  enough — softened,  I  thought.  And  still  I  went  on — and 
still  you  was  my  friend." 

"And  will  still  be  so,"  said  St.  James  ;  "  if,  indeed,  such  a 
miserable  creature  as  I  am  may  promise  anything.  Now,  tell 
me :  Mrs.  Snipeton — did  she  seem  a  willing  agent  ?  Was  her 
resistance,  when  carried  off.  a  real  passion ;  or  whs  it,  think 
Jou,  but  a  eolonrahlo  show  of  opposition  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  lord  ;  that  is,  I  cannot  speak  from  what  I 
eaw  ;  I  was  unhorsed,  struck  to  tho  ground,  stunned  and  bleeding. 
The  worse  luck  it  was  so — otherwise,  1  think,  the  lady  had  been 
BOW  at  home,  and  the  old  man  alivo,  and  your  lordship—" 

"  Unatained  by  murder.  Oh,  that  my  hfe  could  bring  back 
yesterday  !  "  exclaimed  St.  Jamea  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his 
grief  burst  forth  in  all  the  bitterness  of  remorse.  With  his  face 
la  his  hands,  he  wept  convulsively. 

"  I  am  o&aid,  my  lord,"  eoid  St.  Oiloa,  "  I  am  afraid  that 
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Crossbone  has    wickedly  Jecoired  yon.     I  'm  sore  on  il ; 

nothing  short  of  fgrec  would  have  takea  the  aweot  joimg  cretnr 
from  lier  liorae." 

"  You  nre  auro  of  it  ?  Was  aLe,  then,  so  fond — so  tender!; 
attntlii'd  to — to  Mr.  Snipeton  ?  " 

'■  Oh,  not  so,  my  lord — not  so,  so  for  as  I  could  see:  lnl, 
BOtnehovr,  when  the  old  miin  looked  at  her  as  if  his  own  hesn 
was  in  hor  hoaom,  I  could  eee — even  for  the  time  I  wm  with 
'em — I  could  see  she  pitied  him  too  much  to  run  away  from  luin. 
BIoss  you  !  she  was  too  good  and  too — " 

"  Enough— we  will  talk  no  more  of  it.  I  have  heen  giilkd. 
duped— the  vain,  yet  guilty  victim  of  a  scoundrel ;  and  the  ends 
—I  am  a  biood-shedder, " 

'•  1  can't  say  your  lordship's  heen  without  hiame  ;  bad  u  I. 
Am,  [  can't  say  that.  Nevertheless,  you  didn't  mean  to  kill  tli 
old  man — T  'm  sure  you  didn't.  'Twas  a  hot  minute,  atid  it 's 
bnd  job  ;  for  all  that,  your  lordship  will,  I  hope,  sco  many  hB^y 
days  to  come.  Though  my  time  'a  short,  I  '11  pray  for  that,  my 
lord,  with  all  my  soul." 

"  I  tell  you,  St.  Giles,  you  shall  still  find  friends  in  my  family. 
Your  life  shall  still  be  spared." 

■'  And  what  for,  my  lord  ?  To  be  shipped  otT  again — to  W 
chained  and  worked  worse  than  a  beast ;  to  have  every  bit  of 
manhood  crushed  ;  to  have  no  use  for  thought  hut  to  think  eurset 
No,  my  lord  !  Fate 's  against  me.  I  was  sent  into  the  world  t& 
be  made,  as  they  call  it,  an  example  of  ;  and  the  sooner  it 
over  tho  better.  1  was  bom  and  suckled  a  thief.  I  was  whippedf 
imprisoned,  transported,  for  a  thief ;  and  something  better  gre* 
up  in  me,  and  I  resolved  to  turn  upon  the  world  a,  ucw  face.  I' 
was  determined,  come  what  would,  to  live  honestly,  or  die  ^^ 
ditch  for  it.  WeU  ;  the  world  wouldn't  have  it.  The  woiH 
seemed  to  sneer  and  laugh  at  me  for  the  conceit  of  the  thinf. 
I  've  been  dodged  and  dodged  by  tho  devil,  that  first  6old  me; 
I  Ve  tried  to  dofy  him ;  but,  as  I  say,  fate  'a  against  n^e,  ond  it  V 
no  use.  I  look  out  upon  the  world,  and  I  only  see  one  place — oM 
little  pieco  of  ground—where  there  'a  rest  for  such  as  I  am  i  Sti 
where  mercy  may  be  shown  to  them  as  truly  repent.  I  trust  to 
get  from  God  what  man  denies  me." 

"  Nay,  poor  fellow — " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  WLiatIo,  putting  his  head  in 
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ot  the  door,  "  but  the  poat-ehaise  ia  come,  and — it 's  only  a  form 
— but  wo  mUBt  drive  to  Kingsion,  to  the  magiatrate'e." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  eaid  St.  Jamea,  taking  hia  hat.  "  And 
jrouv  other  prisoner  ?  " 

"  We've  got  a  cart  for  him,"  answered  Whistle. 

"NotBO,"  said  St.  Jumea,  "  we'll  even  ride  together." 

"Whj,  your  lordahip  would  never  so  condescend — never  eo 
demean  yourself — " 

"  Get  in,"  said  St.  James,  opening  the  ehaiae-door,  and  urging 
St.  Giles,  who  reluctantly  entered  the  vehielc.  "There  ia  no 
coDdesccoaiou  for  such  viflany  as  mine." 

"  All  right,"  said  Whiatle,   mounting  outaide ;   "  al!  right — to 
Kingston."     And  St.  James  the  homicide,  and    St,  Giles  the 
horse- stealer,  were,  in  close  companionship  of  guilt,  driven  to  the 
magistrate's,  on  their  way  to  the  county  gaol. 
(_To  be  coiKludeil  ntxt  month.) 


Whateveti  defects  may  exiat  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  works,  they  have 
always  the  merit  of  a  purport.  Tliey  appeal,  not  only  to  the  fancy  and 
the  feelings,  hut  to  the  understanding.  They  contain  a  theory  as  well 
as  a  story.  They  are  reyealmenta  of  some  great  and  interesting  reality 
as  well  as  the  embodyment  of  experience  and  imagination.  In  Can- 
ingsby,  a  theory  was  opposed  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  Sibyl,  the  real  diaorders  of  the  state  were  shadowed  forth 
in  developing  the  fuituncs  of  individuals.  Mr.  Disraeli's  worka  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  the  epithet— fascinating.  We  are  not  subdued, 
bnt  are  enchanted  by  them.  The  ideal  portion  is  well  sustained,  and 
the  real  is  very  forcibly  delineated. 

In  Taucred  the  author  has  broken  up  new  ground,  and  sought,  in  the 
novelty  of  Asiatic  sceneiy  and  character,  new  matter  of  interest.  One 
of  his  characteristics,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  genius,  is  the  facility 
i-vith  which  he  identifies  himself  with  any  new  subject.  Where  the  un- 
imaginative and  unobaervant  perceive  a  wearisome  nniformi ty,  genius  dis- 
coTers  and  reveals  a  thousand  interesting  relations,     The  desert  is  ~"' 
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barriai  to  him,  and  the  monotonous  rootioe  of  the  harem  can  »&>A 
tUAlter  far  exoilwuent  and  inlerast.  Of  the  Western  patt  of  itn  vt 
know  little  ninulely,  and  mo»t  readers  n^^nld  conaider  it  ai  &  land 
reduced,  by  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitiuitG,  to  a  dull  allenjatioa  of  rack 
nud  de«ett ;  to  a  region  of  marauders  and.pluodererG,  slaves  iuidilftV»- 
o\t'ners.  Into  this  region  Mr.  Disraeli  has  carried  his  hero,  and,  cODa^- 
quenlly,  the  mist  begins  to  clear  away,  and  a  defined  and  marked  VM' 
*D»pti  19  iippaar.  TTie  VBritnis  tribes  are  no  longer  an  nndiatin--'^-'"'''' 
crowd.  The  MuHimlmnTi  character  assumes  various  phosee, 
OOmpreheDd  that  the  eudleaa  combinations  of  homan,  chaiacteian 
confined  to  the  European.  Indeed,  the  various  racea  that  ^{Je  < 
region,  the  variety  of  religious  leueta,  and  the  total  O|^sitioo  t^'— -^d 
Other,  caused  by  hereditary  tenets  and  manners,  give  a  cootiiat  UK 
affect  to  individual  character  that  renders  it  innch  more  strildng  Hon  it 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nre  termed  more  dvilLsed  countrieg.  At  tl» 
pmeot  time,  we  hare  find  the  eondnct  and  the  eventfal  mtidea  of  00 
middle  nges.  The  same  vices  and  the  same  virtues;  and,  indeed,  cldK 
forms  of  society,  according  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  are  still  traceable.  In  tte 
mountnins  exists  a  small  nation,  the  remnant  of  the  descendimti  oTlllI 
Syrio-Orecian  inhabitants  of  ancient  Antioch,  who  still,  in  these  HdUl 
mountains,  wonhip  the  Olympian  Jove  and  PhiBbos  Apollo. 

** '  All  that  rcm^na  of  Antiocfa,  noble  Emir;  of  Aniioch  the8aperb,inlb 
its  hnndred  toners,  and  its  sacred  groves  and  fanes  of  Hnsfaing  beaulf  ■' 
"  '  Uidiappy  Asia  1 '  exclajmed  the  Emir ;  '  thou  hast  indeed  lallni  I ' 
**  ■  Wbeii  all  was  aver,'  siud  Ibc  quccu  ; '  when  the  people  FefuEcd  tu  ncri- 
fice,  anil  the  gods,  indignant,  quitted  earth — I  liopo  not  for  ever — -ihi  '  "  ' ' 
fjatv  fled  lo  these  mountains  whh  the  sacred  imagea,  and  vre  have 
Iheni.    I  told  you  we  hod  besntifo)  and  DODBoUng  thoughts,  and 
llioughla.    All  else  is  lost — our  wealth,  our  arts,  our  luiury, 
all  have  vaui^ed.    The  trinord  earth  scarcely  vieldH  us  a 

dress  like  Kurds— feed  hardly  as  well;  hot  if  we  we»e  to  qi 

tah»,  and  wander  like  tham  on  the  pluoa  with  onr  ample  flocks,  we  shMll 
lose  our  aaered  imajceB — all  the  traditions  that  we  yet  cheri^  iu  our  vdh 
that  in  spite  oC  our  hard  lives  preBPrvB  »a  from  being  tiarbarianB— «  WBsu  o 
the  beautiful  auil  the  lofty,  and  the  divine  hope,  that,  when  the  rafadly  kd- 
Bammating  degradatiou  of  Ada  has  been  fulfilled,  mankind  will  relum  ^^ 
to  thsBS  gods  who  node  the  eartb  beautifal  and  happy  ;  and  thai  lliej,  IB 
their  celestial  mercy,  may  revisit  that  world  which,  without  them,luu  btwM 
a  liowhug  wilderness.' " 

These  people  are  entitled  "the  Anaarey;"  besides,  we  hnn  d> 
Matoniles,  the  Druses,  the  Kurds,  the  Mussulmen,  aad  that  UMtft- 
guishable  nation,  who  are  no  longer  acknowledged  oa  supreme  what 
they  once  held  more  than  human  sway — the  Jews. 

But  we  ai-e  wandering  from  the  story,  or,  ralher,  the  iu>t«I.  It^ 
however,  so  full  of  glancing  lighla,  touching  upon   so   i  "    " 

1  treating  of  no  many  matters,  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  \i 
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wlurle.  It  is  a  fantastic  Eastern  palace,  brilUantly  iHnminalEd  nod 
pn-geously  decemted,  bnt  with  ao  little  congroity  aa  a  whole,  lliat  it  is 
impoasible  to  keep  the  allention  from  being  ntttacted  by  the  details. 
A  sketch  of  charaxrter ;  a  elowing^  and  life  description  ;  a  dissertation 
on  BDtae  legislative  priaciple  ;  a  sarcasm  on  some  established  absurdity  ; 
A  ^tribe  against  HOme  received  doctrine  ;  a  scene  of  witching  tender- 
ness ;  a  monologue  of  lofty  aspirations  ;  a  coniic  expoeition  vf  vanilr 
SoA  ignorance  ;  alternately  arrest  the  attention  and  the  stoiy.  Wefael, 
fit  lost,  that  the  work  is  a  mere  Teliicie  for  the  eiposition  of  a  theory  or 
the  maintenance  of  a  paradox.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fantasia,  where  the 
author  runs  up  und  down  the  key-board,  truBting  to  his  mooientaiy 
inpiration  to  delight  in  spite  of  rules,  and  enchant  in  defiance  of 
aitistic  principles. 

After  such  an  account  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  shoolil 
attempt  to  give  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  it.  The  reader  must  minister 
t*  himself,  and  this  we  sincerely  i-ecoraraend  him  to  do.  Suffice  it  to 
swy,  that  it  is  evidently  only  a  portion  of  a  work,  and  that  the  ministry 
of  Tancred,  the  modem  crusader,  is  only  curried  to  the  first  stage  of  his 
tnals.  He  has  passed  through  one  :  from  divine  fervour  he  has  pas-ied  to 
«arthly  worship :  napiring  to  a  heavenly  mission  he  has  become  en- 
thralled nith  a  mnndane  passion,  and  the  printer,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
manner,  puts  "The  End  where  he  should  put  "The  Beginning. 
Bat  such  is  the  author's  pecaliarity,  and  he  has  so  mnch  grace  and 
afreeablencss,  that,  hke  the  affectations  of  a  beauty,  we  allow  the  M'ceii- 
Inoity,  which,  in  a  less  powerful  writer,  we  should  be  disgusted  with. 

The  first  volume  is  on  the  old  gronnd  of  the  political  and  fiiahion- 
ah]e  world,  and  although  occasionally  happy  and  brilliant,  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  nnfavoarable  repetition  of  himself  [  and,  indeed,  not  want- 
ing in  absurdities  on  which  the  critic  might  expend  his  acrimony 
mth  justice.  But,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  terms  of  our  notice,  this  has 
twen  completely  obliterated  by  the  last  two  volumes,  which,  indeed, 
inight  be  read  without  reference  fo  the  first.  In  Iheae,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Asiatics  are  admirably  delineated,  and  Fakredeen,  a  prince 
<rf  Tery  loose  morality,  but  very  energetic  nature,  and  Keferinis,  a  vice- 
roy, who  continues  to  keep  hie  head  on  his  shonlders  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  unmeaning  Buperlatives,  will  furnish  great 
entertainment  to  the  reader.  The  foUowing  is  one  of  many  such  pie 
of  humour  :— 

«  '  I  preBUme,'  saiil  Tancreci,  '  that  the  Emir  anil  royself  have  the  hou 
of  0<lirT»™ig  "ith  the  Lord  Keferiuis.'     Thus  be  nddre^sed  [his  celehmted 
eonnch,  vtlto  ia  primo  minister  of  tlie  QueEu  of  the  Anssrey. 

«  '  Iho  PrincD  of  England,'  replied  Keferinis,  bowing,  aod  speftking  in 
very  alfectcil  voice  and  in  a  very  afFecl«il  manner,  ■  muat  not  expM^t  the 
Iflxuries  of  llio  vroM  axaid  these  mountaina.     Bom  in  Ijondon,  nhich  in  snr- 
mimdcil  by  the  soa,  and  with  an  immense  slave  popolaliDn  alyourconmuuiiJ, 
yon  have  advantoges  wilh  which  the  Ansarey  oaoBot  compete,  uiijuatls 
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deprived,  ns  they  liave  been,  of 
uifllieii  RuppI;  o(  tlie  markets, 
Turknmuifl  Bud  the  Kurds.' 
"  *  I  BUppose  tlic  RuBHOoa  interfere  with  your  niarlictB  I '  sold  Fokredcen. 
"■The  uobla  Emir  ot  llie  LdIiuiod  has  expressed  hinuself  with  infii " 
[  cuMlJIude,'  said  Kefmnis.    '  Tlio  lUissiiuis  now  entirely  stock  iheir  hm 
f  from  llic  unrth  of  Asia,' 

'The  Lord  Keforinis  lios  been  a  gre&t  traveller,!  apprelienil ! '  i 
Tani:red. 

"  '  The  Priaeo  of  England  lia«  oxprcBsed  hjiuaelf 
'    Bad  wilb  flattering  grsce,'  replied  Keferiois.     '  I  have  uttlced  visited  ill 
'     Syrian  cities,  except  Jerusalem,  whieh  no  one  nlelies  to  &ee,  and  whid 
added,  ia  a  very  sweet  calm  tone,  ■  is  naijuestianiibl;  a  place  tit  only  for 
^  Tmicred  started,  but  repressed  biuiHolf/* 

And  here  is  aaother  specimen  of  the  sanie  kind. 

"  •  We  ought  never  to  be 

Eoglish,'  oblerved   Fakredeen.         .      .  ,  .  ,   ._   _   _, 

savmges.    Their  country  produees  nothing;  it  is   an  ialand,  a  men  rtek^ 

larger  than  Malts,  but  not  so  well  for^ned.    Every  tiling  tliey  reqniM  il 

imported  &om  other  couotrics ;  they  get  tlieir  com  froni  Odessa,  and  iLdr 

wiDo  from  the  ports  of  Siuin.    I  have  been  assured  at  Beiroot  that  thvy 

not  grow  even  their  ohd  cotton,  hut  that  I  can  hardly  believe.    Gvoi  ~* 

religion  is  an  exotic  ;  and,  as  Uiey  are  indebldd  for  that  to  Syria,  it  i 

Eorpri^g  that  they  Uiould  import  their  educaUon  from  Greece.* 

"  '  Poor  people!'  exclaimed  the  queen;  'and  yet  tbey  travel — (hey 
to  Improve  tbenuclves  I '  " 

The  following  ia  one  ot  many  political  paradoxes : — 

"  Slen  moralise  among  ruins,  or,  in  the  throng  and  tumult  of  K 
cities,  recnll  pnsl  visiona  of  urban  desoUtion  for  prophetic  warning, 
is  a  modem  Babylon ;  Paris  has  aped  imperial  Rome,  and  may  i 
catastrophe.  Bnt  what  do  the  sages  say  to  Damascus  1  It  had  i 
rlglits  in  the  days  when  God  conversed  with  Abrnham. 
kings  of  tbe  Rreat  monarchies  have  swept  over  it ;  and  the  Gt«ek  and  I 
llomnn,  the  Tartar,  tbe  Arab,  and  tlie  Turk,  have  passed  tliroogh  its  «»ll»; 
yat  it  gtin  exists  and  still  flom^abea ;  is  full  of  life,  weikltli,  ana  enjoyniail. 
Here  is  B  city  that  bas  quaffed  the  mafieal  elixir  and  secured  the  phlio- 
HDphcr's  Etuiie,  that  is  always  young  and  s^ays  rich.  Aa  yet,  the  iiaafla 
of  progress  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  match  tliis  instance  of  DamuoBi 
but  it  is  said  that  tliey  have  great  faith  in  tha  future  of  Birkenhead. 

"  Wo  moraliie  among  ruins :  it  is  always  when  tbe  game  is  pUyed,  Dxl 
we  discover  the  cause  ot  the  result.  It  is  a  fashion  intensely  European,  (bo 
habit  of  an  organisation  that,  having  little  ima^natioD,  takes  refuge  in 
reason,  and  carefully  locks  the  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen.  A  commuuil? 
has  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  it  is  always  accounted  for  by  its  political  fomv 
or  its  religious  modes.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  in  what  is  coUed  checU 
~  ■'- ' '  ■  at;  the  definition  of  the  suffrage  has  not  hr^ 


;  what   ia  styled  responability  has,  by  si 
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answered  ;  or,  on  the  other  buid,  people  huve  believed  too  maclt  or  too  little 
iu  a,  future  state,  have  hceo  too  much  engroBBed  by  the  prewut,  or  too  much 
^isorbed  in  that,  which  wbb  to  come.  But  tliere  is  not  a,  form  of  govern- 
mont  which  DunascuB  has  not  experienced,  excepting  the  repregenlativc  ; 
and  not  a  creed  whiuh  it  has  not  acknowleilged,  excepting  the  Protestant. 
Yet,  deprived  of  the  only  rule  and  the  only  religion  that  are  right,  it  is  still 
justly  described  by  the  Arabian  pools  aa  a  pearl  BuiTounded  by  emeralds. 

"  Yea,  the  rivers  of  Dainascua  still  run  and  revel  within  and  without  the 
valla,  of  which  the  steward  of  Shdkh  Abraham  was  a  citizen.  They  have 
encompaaacd  them  with  gardens,  and  tilled  them  with  foontuoH.  They  gleam 
Unid  diBtr  graves  of  fruit,  wind  through  their  vivid  meada,  aparkle  among 
perpetual  flowera,  gush  from  the  walla,  babble  in  the  oourt-yards,  dance  and 
carol  la  the  streets :  everjwhero  their  joyous  voices,  everywhere  their 
glancing  forms,  filling  the  whole  world  arouod  with  freshness,  and  brilliancy, 
and  ^^rance,  and  life.  One  might  fancy,  aa  we  track  them  in  their 
dazaling  course,  or  Euddenly  making  their  appearance  in  every  spot  and  in 
every  scene,  that  they  wero  the  guardian  apirits  of  the  city.  You  liave 
explained,  then.  Bays  the  utihtariaii,  the  age  and  flourishing  fortunes  of 
Damaacus :  they  arise  from  its  advautsgooua  situation  ;  it  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  Is  it  better  supplied  tlian  the  rnins  of  oonliguoua  rogionH  ! 
Did  the  Nile  save  Thebes  t  Did  the  Tigris  preserve  Mineveh  I  Did  the 
EuphnUes  secure  Babylon  1" 

II  would  not  be  fair  toconclnde  without  a  specim.on  of  the  sentiment. 

"  Taacred  entered  the  temple,  the  laat  refuge  of  the  Olympian  mind.  It 
was  race  that  produced  these  inimitable  farms,  the  idealised  reflex  of  their 
own  peculinr  organisation.  Tlioir  principles  of  art,  practised  by  a  difTi^rent 
race,  do  not  produce  the  same  results.  Yet  we  sliut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
truth  into  wliich  all  truUis  merge,  and  we  call  upon  the  Pict  or  the  Saruiatian 
to  produce  the  forms  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

«  Not  devoid  of  that  awe  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  solemn 
aod  the  beautiful,  Tancred  slowly  traced  his  stepa  through  the  cavern  sanc- 
tuary. No  human  being  was  viiuble.  Upon  his  right  was  the  fane  to  wliicdt 
Astarle  led  him  on  his  visit  of  initiation.  lie  was  about  to  enter  it,  when, 
kneeling  before  the  form  of  the  Apollo  of  Antiocb,  he  beheld  the  fair  Queen 
of  Ilia  Ansarey,  motioulBss  and  Bpeecbleaa,  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  brcoal, 
JUld  hef  eyes  fixed  upon  her  divinity,  in  a  dream  of  ecstatic  devotion. 

"  The  splendour  of  the  ascending  sun  fell  full  upon  ttie  statue,  suBiiaing 
llie  etberial  form  with  radiancy,  and  spreading  around  it  for  some  space  a 
brood  and  golden  halo.  Aa  Tancred,  recogniwiig  the  Queen,  withdrew  a  few 
paces,  his  aliadow,  cicariy  defined,  rested  on  the  glowing  wall  of  the  rook 
temple.  Astarte  uttered  an  exclamation,  rose  quickly  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and,  looking  round,  her  eyes  met  ^ose  of  Lord  Montacote.  Instantly 
■be  withdrew  her  gaze,  blushing  deeply. 

"  ■  I  waa  about  toretire,'  murmured  Tancred, 

«  'And  why  should  you  retire!'  said  Aslai'te,  in  a  soft  voice,  looking  up,' 

"  '  There  are  moments  when  solitude  is  sacred.' 

"'1  am  too  much  alone:  often,  and  of  late  especially,  I  feel  a  painful 
isolation.' 


^■^^ih 


— ■=-^-      IhBrMoadbeaauiillielRTOBlloniflponic^ 

— ->      ■"--  ^-      a^   lliat  Tuiififl,  obi 


n,'  unrlndvil  Tftnemt,  '  orliai  muM  lUTC 
«  MhI  fritf  wtm  1  r»unl  her  j^iterday  a  opIiTe.    It    _ 

-  ■ ' ' —  ■■»  wfanae  puwei'  she  lurd  bJlw,  udl 

a  sapplicatB  for  her  saft^j  wd 


Nodiuig  cnDid  nflbrd  a  mon  nmifJiiti 
It  soli  utd  Rowing  Tisige  tbat  a  fen-  monicntH  hefon  bd  iaH 
MMM  n  Ub  ten  at  ApMa.    Site  ns  quite  pale,  almost  liTid  ;  Iter  fdU 
«reX^Ma«»«ti^akh>d  become  hard  BDdeTeo  distorted;  aJl  the  bad  (■£ 
•^  oar  Batore  aeaned  suddenly-  ta  have  cooceiitred  in  diAt  face  wliiiJi  m 
bincd  ucrfeet  b«Biuj  of  fonu  with  au  expres^on  tlie  must  g«Dtle,B9iI,nii 
1,  lurdy." 


inuk,ki 


Tat  Hliobook  OF  AMHUKiidLe.  By  Efsehekj.  London  ;  LoDgmui  &  Q^ 
Tn>  Author  of  this  iat«i«etiog  voliime  has  for  manj  vcais  bwaa 
fararita  with  the^  disciples  of  Iiaak  Walton,  who  have  profited  t^  U 
instmctioiis  anil  ainnsins  eontribations  to  "Bell's  Life  in  LondMii' 
aail  w«  hare  lone  thon^t  that  a  reprint  of  those  sparkliniflnrtM 
woiili)  hare  found  a  fevoorable  acceptance  with  the  sportine  Vtnli* 
The  present  pahlication  is  a  rt^kr  treali.'^e  on  the  art  of  catling  It 
iiiiii}-  ttibe,  in  which  every  possible  device  is  explained  to  the  jot  " 
luver  of  the  rod  and  line ;  not  will  the  veteran  adept,  rise  riDB  S 
penual  witlurat  having  received  man^  valuable  hinl^  in  his  pnolilt 
ih?  j^-^ntle  craft.  Tb^  subject  is  divided  into  the  art  of  ()j-£diiB| 
trolling,  and  bottom- fishing.  The  method  of  making  artificial  dtea  an 
attaching  them  to  th«  hodc,  it  clearly  pointed  ool  and  illnsttaled  bf 
diagrams,  and  a  monthly  list  of  these  arlrficial  insects  for  tin  whoW 
Benson  is  appended  to  die  in»tnictions.  Profonnd  and  vaiM  'u  tl 
author's  emtSlion  on  the  mystery  of  rods,  lines,  tackle,  and  b«il^>ii 
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the  cnnning  skill  of  spiiining  a  minnow.  A  chapter  on  "  Piscatoriai 
Physiology,''  it  contributed  by  Erasmus  Wilson.  As  we  ourselves 
have  some  proficieitoy  in  this  rural  recreation,  we  feel  the  more  conii- 
denee  in  cordially  reeommanding  this  "Handbook  of  Angling"  to 
fithermen  of  all  deRrces  of  skill ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  tie  writer,  after 
this  tesriniony  to  its  merits,  to  giva  a  specimen  of  hia  sporting  and 
Miiyriated  style. 

"  TitE  PiKK. — Eeos  Lccijs. 
"  The  pike,  conunouly  called  jaok,  when  under  three  or  ftmi'  pounds  in 
weight,  U  a  well-known  tisb  ;  like  moiiy  of  ub,  boner  known  than  trasted  or 
treated.  He  ia  a  greedy  and  aUEOcialjle,  Enrage,  and  ia  hated  like  a  Blue- 
Beard.  Everybody  girda  at  him  with  Bpenr,  gaft,  hook,  anare,  and  even  with 
powder  and  shot  Ho  Itaa  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  The  horrible  gorge- 
hook  is  apecinlly  invented  for  the  torment  of  his  maw.  Notn-ithelanding.  lie 
fights  his  way  vigorously,  grows  into  immensQ  Etrength,  despite  liis  many 
oaetnieB,  and  lives  longer  than  liis  greatest  foe — man.  His  voracity  is 
unbODuded  ;  and,  like  the  most  aceompUghed  corporate  officers,  be  is  nearly 
omnivoTous,  his  palate,  however,  giving  the  preference  to  fish,  ilesii,  and 
fowl.  Dyspepsia  never  interferes  with  his  digeetion  ;  and  he  possesses  a, 
quality  that  wonld  have  been  valuable  at  La  T rappo ;  he  con  fast  without 
mconvemence  for  a  sennight  He  can  gorge  himself  tiien  to  the  gills 
without  the  sUglitest  denuigement  to  hia  stomach.  Ho  is  shark  and  oslnch 
comlimed," 


Tub  Poctical  Wobks  of  Wili.um  MoTHEBwei.i.  With  Memoir  by 
Jaugs  M'CoNECHi,  Esa.  2ud  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  Glasgow: 
D.  Scbertsoo. 

It  is  honourable  to  the  trading  town  ot  Glasgow  to  have  printBii  in 
so  proper  a  form  the  poems  of  their  townsman,  Motherwell.  Mr. 
M'Conechy'B  prefaloiy  biography  is  interesting,  and  well  written.  By- 
it  we  ieam  that  Mr.  Motherwell  edited  for  many  years  the  "  Glasgow 
Oirarier,"  and  advocated  the  Conservative,  or  to  speak  plainly,  the  old 
Tory  side  of  politics.  He  waa  nniversally  acknowledged  to  he  an  able 
and  upr^t  man,  and  fervent  in  what  lie  thought  right.  His  poems 
prove  aim  to  have  been  endued  with  strong  affections  and  feelings. 
Such  indeed  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Ms  poetry,  as  he  never 

nifests  that  power  of  imagination  blended  with  passionate  emotion 

_.__.._ o a  who  generally  flgnre 

in  the  poet's  corner  of  a  country  newgiapev.  His  songs  of  the  Sea 
Kings  are  spirited,  and  have  a  terseness  that  bespeaks  vigonr  of  thought 
and  utterance.  His  ballad  ot  Jeanie  Morrison  has  acquired  a  very 
extensive  fame,  and  if  not  quite  deserving  the  enthusiasm  it  created  in 
his  countrymen,  is  a  pleasing  and  forcible  outpourijig  of  an  intense 


,k^m 


1  sleeping,"  are  picto- 
i—qpB  H  iRHgny  and  I— rtiiiiE  la  lEntimetit,  as  also  is  the  addresa  In 
"  iW  ifinto  «f  Hm  ICdsi^t  Hour ; ''  and  in  "  Midnight  and  Moon- 
* '      ~  '*         *             '     B  and  Tigonr  of  expicssion  tltat  bespeak  ihs 
..  -_       _z^a ■_.-_      jjj  words  SB  edaU, 


«■■■«■  rf  Inw  pMlijr.  It  is  a«  vivid  a  pai 
!■  Ike  laagMge.  The  imues  glow  in  the  mind  with  tlie  dutioctiu 
tt  Ik  i^iwMul  lEobucs.  It  is  specked  with  a  few  forced  pbnu  , 
vaeoaUwinajnjr.  The  following  is  only  oncof  monysnch  vcths:-; 


kai  lo '-  erm  like  m.  pMat  wight 
ShDnbering  hu  imttle  toils  >wBy. 

nie  deep-kined  dty,  ^ouning  bright 
'""'"  ~»By  a  dauling  ny, 

n-  and  the  street. 


Withn 


Asd  BBOte  aUGnng  oa  the  land, 
"    "       T  qoiM  eotild  &II. 
« tafaa  of  night, 
11^^  tan  mud  bri^t, 

EmA  tiering  spire  points  lo  the  Biy, 

In  a  hoi,  hiAj  ecslac;  ;— 

"' "    Ifaey  be  of  nund, — 


No  deeper  qoiet 
Is  lUs  iifaiiiiiii  a 


^^K  ••  O  God  !  this  ia  B  holy  hour  :— 

^^H  Thj  timth  is  o'er  the  land  ; 

^^H  I  feel  it  in  each  Utile  Howcr 

^^^1  Aroand  me  vfaetv  1  stand, — 

^^H^  I D  all  the  moooahine  scatleied  Ihir, 

^^F  Above,  below  me,  ereiywhere,^ 

^^H  In  eterj  dev.brsid  riietening  sheen, 

^^M  In  Frery  leaf  and  bbde  of  green,; — 

^^P  And  in  this  silence  gnnd  and  deep. 

^H  Wherein  thy  biased  meaturea  deep." 

But  it  is  time  lo  have  doDe  criticifdog  a  poet  who  baa  reui^ 

»econd  edition,  and  oar  only  escuse  mntt  be  that  we  belisve  inanT 

r  readers  (Oke  ourselves  ontil  this  penisal)  may  be  only  acqaamD 


idves,  yet  not  the  lesB, 


with  the  : 


and  not  the  works  of  the  author. 
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THE   DREAMEU  AND   THE   WORItER.* 
CHAPTER  IX. 


THREE    MEN   OF   COSSEqiTENCE.- — 

Mb.  VValtok,  on  leaving  Wales,  haJ  proceeded  direct  to  London, 
where  ho  immediately  occupied  liimaelf  with  the  mrangeinent  of 
his  affairs.  Archer,  meantime,  hastened  to  visit  his  uncle  in 
Hereford sb ire,  to  "  brenk  the  matter  "  to  him  of  hia  intended 
marringe  with  Hary  Walton,  and  to  make  the  choice  as  palatable 
BB  posEible  to  the  worldly  mind  of  bis  uncle,  about  whose  favourable 
reception  of  the  intelligence  be  entertained  many  misgivings. 

^ving  settled  Uis  affairs  in  London,  pretty  well  lo  hia  satis- 
^tion,  Mr.  Walton  nest  started  off  for  Portsmoutli ;  and  as  be 
Ijiougbt  it  very  probable  he  sbouid  have  to  remain  t]icre  some 
time,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mary.  They  took  apartments  in 
High'Strcet,  near  the  new  Market  House. 

"  Now,  attend  to  me,  Mary,"  said  Mr,  Walton,  as  they  sat  by 
the  fire  after  tea,  on  ibe  evening  of  their  arrival.  "  Bo  not  sit 
thinking  of  Arcber  with  hia  poetry  and  bis  fancies,  hut  think  of 
jour  dear  father  with  his  proao  and  hia  rcaUties." 

**  Sir,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — although  I  do  not  m  the  least  believe 
it.  However,  you  (Ainfc  you  aro  exclusively  attending,  to  me, 
and  with  that  I  must  he  contented.  Now,  Mary  ; — you  are 
aware  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  employed  ia  drawing  my 
affairs  us  a  timber-merchant  to  a  eont'lusion  ;   for  the  due  cow- 

•  Continoed  from  page  303,  VoL  V, 


V  finallv  coihr  liere. 


1  Lo  meet 


I 
I 
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nlfltioa  of  «-tiicli  I  viuUfi  Canadn,  trad  hjive  n 
WoU — are  you  olU-nJing  ? " 

"  Anil  hftvo  now  finally  oome  here." 

•■  TbMc  WITS  my  last  words,  no  douLl.  Well— 1  i 
her*  my  old  friend  Mr.  Sliorl,  who  has  recently  I 
ftKwArd  of  au  Irish  peer, — mj  friend  Biunton,  the  ship-builda, 
whom  I  boTB  iiot  bccu  for  years, — anil  a  German  architect  «' 
lioB  come  to  pDrtfinoutb,  chiefly  I  believo  to  meet  mo  on  A  certtm 
now  matter  nf  ImsmesB,  of  which  you  will  ehortly  be  infonnei. 
His  name  is  Oual — ^nt  least,  it  sounds  like  that,  when  spokeV 
though  it  is  written  K-o-h-1.  Mr,  Carl  Coal — familiarly,  leaf 
pose,  ChArley  Coal,  or  Cbarcoal.  You  muat  he  civil  to  him  ' 
cannot  hulp  his  name.  I  wish  he  was  an  Englieh  Charley, 
half  afraid  of  a  foreigner." 

*■  When  is  he  coming  ?  " 

"  On    Friday.      1    mean,    I    «-ish   you   to    show   him  I 
attention,  as  he  is  not  an  every-daj  man,  but  a  person  of  d 
tion  and  ability,  and  likely  to  do  business  with  me — at  least,  if  1 
can  rceoneilo  myself  to  his  being  a  foreigner." 

"  Some  fresh  buaineaa  I  " 

"Yea — no^thatis,  child,  1  am  about  to  leave 
timber-mcrehant ;  but  while  I  was  in  Canada  I  enteroil  into  nego- 
tiations to  embark  a  certain  amount  of  capital  iu  a  new  projecli 
the  main  feature  of  which  is  ei^nally  well  adapted  to  my  undeF| 
standing,  and  suits  my  head — being  of  timber  ;  but  the  practicd 
working  of  all  this  will  he  carried  on  by  others.  I  shall  obIv  hei 
sleeping  partner." 

"  And  what  is  the  new  pr&ject  ? — I  tlnnk  I  have  guessei  il- 
am  I  to  be  told  ?  " 

"  In  good  time.  It  win  come  out  in  conversation  on  ytUq 
when  the  three  persona  I  have  named  meet  here.  We  shall « 
Btitute  '  the  firm,'     I  have  invited  them  to  dinner." 

"  We  can  hardly  tmst  to  the  cookiug  of  the  house,  nm  wol 
We  had  better  have  tlie  dinner  sent  iu  under  covers  from  one  rf 
the  hotels !  " 

'•  Bxaetly  so.     Order  a  good  one.     I  will  go  with  you  le  llie 
Fonntatii    Hotel   to-morrow  morning.     And    now,    good  ni^r- 
I  am  too  tired  to  speak,  or  listen  to,  another  word  mora.      WliMB  I 
is  tny  flat  candlestick?     Thank  you.     1  don't  see  tbehatcAJ.j 
extinginsher.     Never  mind.     Our  wits  cnn  He  dark  and  il<iniui<  J 
wiihout  much  assistiinct'.     Oh,  here  is  the  hateful  i 
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Oar  youthfiil  hopes,  Mary bo  sure  you  don't  forget  to  remind 

me  to-morrow,  tliat  among  other  things  we  must  have  a  cranberry 
tart — our  youthful  hopes  are  like^ — American  cranberries,  if  poa- 
aiblc.  you  know— our  youthful  hopes  are  tike  a  variett/  of  bright 
flings,  which  we— ah  !  there's  a  thief  in  the  candle!  How 
like  human  nature's  destiny  !  Out  with  it ! — the  thief,  I  mean  ; 
ncit  my  candle.  Old  age  will  do  that,  soon  enough— if  he  can. 
Good  night  !  " 

The  next  moroiug'e  post  brought  a,  number  of  letters,  and 
among  the  rest,  one  from  Archer  to  Mary.  She  Lad  been  ex< 
pecting  it  with  some  amiety,  knowing  ila  contents  were  likely  to 
be  important  to  them  both.     It  was  a.a  follows  : — 

"SoNDiv  Etencnq. 

•'  Mr  Deir  Mary, 

"  Imagine  me  safely  lodged  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
deep  mnddy  lanes  of  Herefordshire.  I  arrived,  yesterday  after- 
noon, at  my  uncle's  house,  and  found  him  alone,  in  his  great 
dusky  room,  asleep,  in  an  arni-cjiair,  by  the  firo.  A  paper, 
covered  over  with  money  calculations,  was  lying  on  the  table,  closo 
at  hia  elbow. 

"  I  paused  A  few  minutes  before  I  awoke  him  ;  and  it  is  to  he 
feared  that  the  apeech  I  inwardly  addressed  to  him,  as  he  lay 
back,  with  the  dull  fire-light  upon  his  nostrds  and  chin,  was  not 
of  tlje  most  ennobling  or  complimentary  character.  As  I  looked 
at  tiio  paper  of  all  these  money-matters,  n  sudden  thought  of  the 
horrid  reality-play  of  George  Barnwell,  and  the  idealized  atro- 
city of  Eugene  Aram,  crossed  my  mind ;  and  I  fancied  their  UDClca 
{wae  it  their  uncles  ?)  slept,  very  likely,  in  just  such  an  attitude — 
that  they  had  led  juat  such  money-getting  hves,  mistaking  tbo 
means  of  life  for  -the  end.  The  idea  was  so  grimly  uncomfortable 
— not,  I  beg  leave  to  ohaervo,  that  I  was  jn  any  danger  of 
attempting  to  rival  the  impatienec  of  the  young  gantiemen  above 
mentioned — that  I  quickly  ertinguiahed  it  by  waking  him. 

■' '  Ah  Edward ! '  aaid  ho,  riaing  alowly,  and  shaking  hands  with 
me,  rather  coldly,  as  I  fancied.  And  1  am  sure  his  hand  has  got 
harder  and  drier  since  I  was  last  in  Herefordshire,  two  years  ego. 
lie  sat  down  again— motioned  mo  to  get  a  chair — yawned — settled 
lus  feet  upon  his  footstool — and  then  proceeded  in  the  following 
amiable  strain.     You  may  imagine  how  ungracefully  I  listened  to 
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*"1  KHSTtd  jour  note  in  due  course,'  said  lie,  looking  al 
■M  wilL  Ma  Dgkl  cjc.  wliile  ilie  left  eye  luokeil  over  mj  tliualit^r 
*t  the  wndiMr  behind  mc.  *  1  waa  glad  to  Sad  jou  were  safely 
Rtnraeil  from  jour  vilJ  vojage  to  Canada.  But  1  can't  ^J- 
nmr  letter  gavo  tne  lukny  hopes  of  the  stability  of  jour  futiiraj 
pnc««diiigs.  Ire«lljcaiiuol[iuikeout  what  youaredrinngat.  YoiL: 
m  na  Itx^et  »  jMuig  iuan  now  :  jet  jou  seem  to  go  on  just  iii> 
ibe  aune  wst  thai  yaa  did  at  twentj.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  yetat 
NOB  to  do  but  Utile  for  jou>  You  have  still  not  laid  tlic  first 
finn  slooe,  readj  for  buiUing  up  jour  future  fortune-  Tbe  triBliig 
bit  of  incoioe  left  jou  bj  jour  father  is  more  Itkelj  to  decrenM 
tlwn  improT^;.  True,  I  promised  him  I  would  be  a  father  to  ;rosi 
aAer  his  de&th  ;  but  this  was  not  meant  to  superecdo  all  exertion^ 
i»  jroor  pmrt.  I  know,  of  old,  what  you  will  saj  in  replj.  But  jtm 
vndtfvtMid  what  1  mean  hv  exertions — and  that  I  refer  to  profit- 
«U(  cicr^ons,  io  a  substantial  sense.  If  jou  cannot  make  ao 
iaeoiiw  br  lit«rarj  pursuits,  jou  should  choose  some  other  pursiuC 
bj  which  jou  can.  This  joo  seem  dctenulncd  not  to  do.  Yoa 
go  drevuing  on — '  kc. 

"  He  proceeded  ta  this  coumoD-place  strain  some  time  longer! 
tli«n  stopped  :  took  ihe  poker  in  his  band  ;  poked  up  a  comer  d, 
(he  fire  that  looked  dull ;  sat  and  couddercd  the  result  a  while  t 
then  rose,  snd  put  a  log  upon  the  top  of  the  flauica.  I  had 
great  mind  to  apostrophise  the  log,  by  woy  of  reply.  My  undo, 
having  arranged  the  billet  upon  the  coob  to  his  mind,  sat  Joitb 
again,  and  said — of  all  things  in  the  world,  Uary,  what  do  jod 
guess  ?     Why,  tiiat— '  he  was,  Aoiceiwr,  very  glad  to  see  me ! 

"  Y'on  are  not  Io  imagine  that  I  remuncd  utterly  apeecLlest 

under  alt  my  uncle's  pleasant  observations  ;  neither  am  1  pasung 

over  my  replies  on  nl^count  of  their  bad  policy  and  impmJenoai 

I  bore  in  mind  all  jour  sage  advices,  dear  Mary,  and  for  \aa 

ioke  I  really  did  net  say  much  ;  and  nothing,  1  believo,  to  niaka 

him  very  angry.     lie  has  a  sort  of  chronic  anger  upon  hioi, 

know.     We  must  allow  for  this.     In  truth,  I  did  not  wbb  Io 

much,     I  felt,   that  to  a  man  like  niy  uncle,  those  argumcDDt 

which  were  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  to  my  own  mind,) 

would  hove  little  effect  upon  his,  or  else  a  contrary  one.    H* 

I  -would   always  oud   by   saying — '  Show  mo  your  result :    to  tdl, 

I  me  about  it,  is  nothbg — show  it  to  nie, '     The  fact  is,  he  wants  tif 

r  touch,  and  eiamine,  and  poke  under,  and  walk  round  a  thing,  lita- 

'  -u  old  beetle.     If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  treats  it  as  unsubetautis!. 
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Stud  therefore  unworthy  of  consUlcration.  I  merely  said  I  did  not 
icant  to  build  up  a  fortune  j  my  taatea  were  of  a  different  kind. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  insultingly.  I  pushed  my  toes  against 
the  feoder,  and  folded  my  arms, 

*'  Now,  dear  Mary,  you  must  of  course  be  aware  that  he  askod 
me  a  great  many  questions  about  yoa.  My  replies  seemed  to  sot 
his  mind  at  rest,  bo  far  as  yon  are  concerned.  It  ia  I  who  am  the 
culprit,  for  thinking  of  marriage  before  I  liave  a  profitable  profes- 
siou  in  my  hands,  with  a  good  house  and  all  appurtenances,  Ue 
was  the  more  disposed,  perhaps,  to  appear  reconciled,  because  I 
gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that  all  was  settled  between  ua, 
and  that  while  his  approval  would  bo  an  additioaa!  pleasure,  his 
disapproval  would  have  no  effect  upon  tbo  result.  He  gave  the 
fire  a  great  dig  with  iho  poker  wheu  ho  came  to  perceive  whit  I 
meant.  I  drawled  it  out  figuratively,  you  know,  I  tried  not  to 
offend. 

'•  How  the  world  goes  on,  aajiug  the  same  stuff  over  and  over 
again,  as  if  it  were  fi'Csh  stuff ! — saying  the  same  wrong  things 
with  a  grave  face,  as  if  they  were  right  ones  ! — as  if  Time  never 
found  out  a  new  fact !  How  like  a  worlilly-wise  ignoramus  did 
my  undo  talk  !  Amidst  all  his  questions,  be  never  once  so  much 
as  approached  the  outskirts  of  any  real  ground  of  sympathy 
between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Anybody  might  have  thought  ho 
was  talking  of  a  field  with  a  tree  to  be  set  in  it.  The  most 
important  of  all  things — personal  affection  and  mental  sympathy 
—he  Dever  once  touched  upon.  Ho  himself  has  outlived  the 
affections  (if  he  erer  had  any)  ;  and  as  for  how  far  our  intellect 
and  tastes  are  congenial,  I  dare  say  he  would  have  treated  all 
each  questions  as  unworthy  of  a  sensible  man's  conaideratioi 
He  is  a  good  average  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  harsh  lookers-c 
in  these  casea,  who  consider  thoy  must  be  the  best  judges,  because 
they  know  little— generally  nothing — of  the  real  causes  of  attrac- 
tion between  the  principal  parties — what  it  is  that  brings  them 
together,  and  must  be  the  chief  bond,  or  internal  law  of  nnlu 
that  keeps  them  together. 

"  Ah,  dearest  Mary,  those  reflections  do  sometimes  press  rather 
painfully  upon  me.  Is  our  personal  sympathy  of  that  intense 
kind  which  can  absorb  the  sense  of  identity — the  feeling  of  self, 
in  all  its  conditions — and  draw  its  highest  degree  of  happiness 
from  the  melting  of  self-love  and  consciousness  into  an  element  of 
devotion  to  the  beloved  object?    This  is  i[irofti\!in4  s-ym-^a'Owi-.  "^^^ 


» 
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k  ]a  truA  passion.  But  is  this  Irutli  niira  *  Are  v«  tkis  to  e&A 
I  othfr  i!  DcBTCBt  JAarj,  Bomctim^s  1  doubt  it  ; — doubt  it  in  y(iu  ; 
[  doubt  it  in  myBelf.  Porbaps  the  happinoes  would  be  too  great : 
n  extreme  of  bliss  not  inteoded  for  us  in  this  state  of  existeacei 
C»nd  thereforo  checked,  Mlhor  by  ihortcoiuin^,  or  bj  Terging 
f .  nflon   n  Bircet  furbiilding  pun  ;    yet  suffioing  to  give  as  deep 

intuitions   and   ecstatic  foretastes  of  a    diviner  life    of  pas^on, 

when  wc  shall  bave  put  off  the  clogs  and  hindrances  of  inadequate 

iDortnlity. 

"  I  must  stop  for  t«)-nighl,  or  1  shall  be  in  the  dork.     I  i<H^ 

to  gBt  another  candle  before  the  serranta  wont  to  bed,     Qaii 
I  night,  dear  betrothed  one. 

"  My  nnclo  is  not  doim  yet,  so  I  will  try  to  finish  my  letter  for 
the  early  post. 

■•  1  have  something  else  to  say,  in  addition  to  my  last.  Many 
people  might  regard  it  as  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  nut, 
and  display  before  us  examples,  by  way  of  proof,  of  the  inlui 
tendency  of  poets  to  choose  wives  who  have  no  mental  sympatliT 
with  them,  (I  do  not  mean  that  this  can  apply  to  us),  and  with 
whom  they  hod  no  happiness.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  via 
the  sole  and  absolute  reason  of  the  loss  of  happiness  to  both 
parties,  iu  any  of  the  instances.  If  there  had  been  a  true  passioi^- 
a  personal  self-devotion  between  them— the  heart  might  have  mule 
up  for  all  the  deficiencies ;  or,  at  all  events,  havefilled  up  a  sufficiency 
of  the  elements  and  requisitions  of  a  loving  natiuv,  for  happi- 
ness. Still,  a  mental  sympathy  is  so  gi'Oat  a  thing,  and  pertu^ 
BO  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  any  one  whose  develapmciil 
of  his  iutoUoct  and  iniaginatiou  has  been  a  steady  and  contiaueu 
passion  of  the  soul,  that  I  can  but  regard  every  degree  in  whiekS' 
exists  between  us,  dear  Mary,  as  a  most  ennobling  and  hopsM 
blessing,  I  have  also  at  times — I  cannot  deny  it — rogu^- 
every  respect  in  which  such  sympathy  does  not  exist,  aa  a  nurfor- 
tune — a  somctliing  to  be  endured,  and  regarded  in  the  l^U' 
(or  rather  the  shade)  of  the  necessary  drawback  to  all  pcrferti- 
bility  of  condition  in  this  human  state.  But  on  the  otb^r  hand,  ia 
more  reasonable  moments,  I  have  considered  that,  perhaps,  after 
all,  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  may  be  discovered  botw(>QD  a»,iii 
mattei-s  of  intellectual  taste,  and  in  our  views  of  the  meuu  <^ 
hutnan  progress,  are  icall;f  fortunate  for  both  of  us,  as  londiD|>« 
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ply  to  each  of  ns  the  naioniit  of  bnlance  we  may  need  L 

'mpiilsea  nod  opinioQS,  anil  thus  prercntiug  or  correcting 

views.     Eath  of  U3  being  Bomething  within,  whicb  the 

,s  not,  why,  dear  Mary,  we  have  only  to  help  each  other  in 

r  onward  conrBe.      I  am  not  for  a  uiijfortnity,  but  an  exchange 

pideoa;  and  there  can  be  no  intellectual  generosity  without 

''jllectual  freedom.     Nor  can  I  donbt  the  general  happiness  of 

*  relative  condition,  since  our  chief  objects  and  ends  are  the 

These  sort  of  speculations  are  better  lipoken  out  than 

L  secret  subject  of  thought,   and  incurriug^  the  risk  of 

(ning  morbid.     VVe  Lave  diseuascd  this  matter  sevei-al  times 

»,  and  I  have  only  now  lapsed  into  it  by  re-action,  on  feeling 

»  very  little  my  uncle's  serious  conversation  with  lue  about 

|"»pproaoliing  union  had  reference  to  its  most  essential  condi- 

u  Mui  prosperity. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  join  you  at  Portsmouth  ;  but  at  this  moment  I 
'lot  fix  the  day. — Till  then,  and  always, 

"  Yours,  In  love  and  hope, 

"  En  WARD  Ahcher.'' 

f'P.S, — I   do   wish  you  would  mate  up  your  mind  to  study 

nutB.    I  say  no  more  about  mnsic  ;   I  believe  you  arc  right.    It 

^does  not  feel  an  impulse  to  do  a  thing,  no  good  comes  of  it, 

la't  foi^et  to  plant  the  foxglove  seed  you  brought  from  Wales. 

m  wind  is  horribly  cold  here  ;  the  house  is  full  of  draughta,  and 

f  uncle  does  not  feel  them.     ^Vltat  a  sheer  waste  of  existence 

ta  to  sit  ID  a  cold  windy  house  !     One  neither  reads,  writes,  noi' 

Ibka  to  any  purpose.     I  sat  up  in  bod  last  night,  and  said  with 

"owl  1  howl  !  howl !  '     There  is  no  garden  (o  this  house  ; 

11  back  yard,  with  a  drypump  and  an  empty  dog-kennel 

How  does  Portsmouth  agree  with  your  father  ?     Hat  he  seen 

ding  yet  ?      You  are  wrong  about  the  Herefordshire  perry  ;  it 

■  die  cider  which  loaves  a  bitter  flavour  nftcr  it.      I  hear  a  pair 

i  slvoes  coming  down  stiwrs  !    Be  sure  to  plant  the  foiglovo," 

bThia  letter  made  Mary  very  ihoughtful.     By  the  evening's  post 
n»retnmcd  the  following  answer  : — 

"  My  Dear  AnctiEti, 

"  I  hove  read  your  letter  with  great  \Tvtet(ftl,  wA.  -^t"^ 
ire  ia  Booielhing  in  the  general  teaoi  cil  \l  'CWi.\.\»'i\«^'^  a.-s'ff^ 
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painful  ImpreaeioD  upon  me.  I  will  not  attempt  to  part'ictdarue  t 
indeed,  I  scan'el;  kuoir  hoit  to  do  so.  But  the  atuount  of  o» 
feelings  may  he  summed  in  this, — thnt,  I  fear,  we  do  not  jet 
suBicicQtly  undoretand  each  other.  I  fullj  ockuowledge  four 
linecrity  in  all  rcapocta,  jour  dianterestednefis  and  generosiij; 
nor  do  I  loss  appreciate  your  readiness  to  accord  to  women  thtt 
foir  amount  of  equality  which  leavea  their  minda  and  feelings  fita 
upon  nil  aubjects  of  importance.  Yet,  dear  Archer,  eTeawlulft 
you  admit  this  equahty,  X  feel  as  if  it  were  only  by  an  act  rf 
toleration  and  intellectual  condescension  on  your  part ,'  "' 
even  when  you  declare  tliat  jou  do  not  wish  for  an  echo  or  \ 
mity  of  ideas,  but  on  cschange,  I  still  feel,  somehow,  that  it  _..  _ 
to  me  like  an  indirect  reproach  for  deficiency  in  mental  Eympatbj, 
and  thus  yon  are  Btrii-ing,  wilh  an  inward  sigh,  to  reooncilft 
youTflclf  to  your  fato.  Is  it  not  so?  Look  withiu  your  heart,  ' 
tell  me. 

"  I  have  also,  at  limes,  fenred  something  else  was  not  perfiscllj  >t 
harmony  between  ua,  which  I  nni  hardly  able  to  mention,  lest  mj 
words  should  express  more  thou  I  would  hare, — or  less,  perhapsj 
than  I  would  wish.  You  will,  however,  apprehend  what  I  mei 
when  I  remind  you  thnt  our  natures,  particularly  our  tempai 
ments,  are  different.  I  know  I  have  not  your  enthuuasm  up 
abstract  and  Ideal  subjects  ;  many  things  which  appear  to  c 
passions  into  play  with  you,  only  excite  mental  ohaervaUon  urf 
re£ection  in  mc  ;  Bometimes  only  a  passing  interest.  You  nftta 
seem  to  treasure  up  for  ever  what  I  forget  the  next  moment, 

"But  there  is  something  else  that  comes  nearer.  You  ilwtft 
very  much  in  your  letter  upon  self-devotion,  and  the  passion  of  hi{ 
Do  you  consider  that  I  entertain  those  feelings  sufficiently  for  yo[_ 
happiness  ?  and  do  I  really  inspire  you  with  such  extreme  feeliogt! 
I  fear  not.  Dear  Archer,  we  aro  shortly  to  be  married,  are  «S 
not  !  Do  not  let  us  deceive  oui'solves.  Never  anppose  that  I|f' 
a  moment,  doubt  your  sincerity  ;  my  only  doubt  is,  whether  ygi 
ore  not  regarding  me  through  a  poetical  medium,  and  bestowi:^ 
upon  me  feelings  and  thoughts  beyond  my  nature  and  deserts,  ui 
that  you  may  thus  convert  your  future  hfo  into  a  sad  prosdc  di 
appointment.  What  then  would  he  my  life,  and  where  wonU  to 
my  hnpplneaa  ? 

"  You  must  not  tliink  this  unkind.     As  I  rood  it  over,  it  tmI^' 
doos  appear  a  ctueliy  TOaUw-ot-tsct  sort  of  reply  to  your  tM 
kiDd  and  interesting  leUer-,  Vj,\,-30>i-»i&6,^tw5,-«^Ssi.-<a&(hat  p 
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tehenflious  are  not  quite  gronndleas;  and  that  ransi  be  my 


"  P.S. — Portsmou til  agrees  with  papa  very  well,  lie  hasdeter- 
mtacd,  or  nearly  so,  to  embark  in  the  new  project  we  have  half 
suspected  eo  long.  1  am  glad  of  it.  He  would  never  be  happy 
vilbout  some  business  to  do,  or  think  about." 


^A  few  words  will  serve  to  introduce  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
b^be  Mr.  Walton's  guests  on  Friday. 

:,  Short  was  originally  a  nursery-gardener,  who  having  been 
f  nicceseful  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees,  saved  money,  and 
i^ly  became  the  agent  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  for 
^Bsle  of  their  fruit  and  forest  trees.  He  was  now  the  steward 
H  Irish  peer,  who  bad  large  landed  possesBions  in  Ireland,  and 
efore  considered  it  best  never  to  reside  there.  The  reasons 
II0U9  Mr.  Short  very  well  understood.  Nor  wna  he  very  anxious 
o  visit  Ireland  oftener  than  was  necessary,  having  agents 
r  liim  for  the  collection  and  enforcement  of  the  rents.  Mean- 
time, he  bad  various  dealings  in  timber  with  house  and  ship- 
butlders.  He  was  a  good-natured  man  in  himself,  generous,  and 
convivial ;  but  he  bad  an  entire  reverence  for  all  the  doings  of  the 
world  that  produced  money  or  involved  property  in  any  way,  and 
vrns  an  unlimited  tolerator  of  all  productive  abuses.  Mr.  Carl 
Kohl  was  a  German  architect  and  engineer,  who  hod  made  plans 
and  Bketchea  for  a  new  class  of  buildings,  with  a  view  to  economy 
by  the  co-operation  of  many  families  in  one  domestic  arrangement, 
originating  in  the  proposals  of  several  philanthropical  authors  in 
England.  He  had  been  a  student  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that,  besides  being  an  architect 
Knd  engineer,  be  was  several  other  things, — in  the  recesses  of  his 
mind.  Mr.  Sainton  was  a  ship-builder  of  the  old  school,  and  in  good 
estimation,  but  dissatisfied  with  the  encroaches  of  steam-ships  upon 
the  original  models  he  had  studied  in  his  youth.  He  was  also 
iodignnnt  at  the  Government  patronage  given  to  Sir  William 
Symonds'  "  peg-top  "  keels.  He  had  turned  his  attention  these 
Ia«t  three  or  four  years  to  house-building,  and  had  become  rathec 
"  eerious  "  of  late,  from  the  interest  he  lnaA  \,okt\i  \vi'\)«WiH\%,  ■*■ 
Baptist  chapel  in  Portsea. 
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r  t*  be  |irepar«il  BJidaenl 
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^  waa  stopped  at  half  the  chain's  length  by  a  loud  scream  from 

tfow.     It  appeared  to  come  from  the  kitchen. 

I  Hr.  Sbort  ran  and  opened  the  door.     Instantly  a  strong  efflii- 

Ba  of  hot  grease  and  soot  assailed  all  iheir  noseB. 

"Merciful  heavens!"  cried  Mr.   Walton,    "what   baa   bnp- 

led ! " 
B^A  scrambling  noise  was  heard  below^.     Down  stairs  hurried 

ry,  closely  followed  bj  Mr.  Short  and  Mr.  Carl  Kolil ;  while 
fU  Walton  and  Mr.  Bainton  paused  on  the  first  landing-place, 

laUng  loudly,  "What's  tho  matter?"     Tho  noise  from  the 

iken  continned,  and  the  rank  odour  of  the  hot  greaec  and  soot 
mded  the  stairs  yet  more  offensively,  accompanied  hy  smoke 

ire  aa  you're  horn,  sii',"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walton  to  his 
■•dste  companion,  "that  infernal,  officious,  presumptuous,  incom- 
petent Mrs.  Stone,  has  set  fire  to  berself  and  every  body  around 

"  She  makes  a  great  smoke,  at  all  events,"  obaorred  Mr. 
Buinton. 

"lift!  that's  true.  It  can't  be  a  woman  on  fire— its  the 
honee!  " 

By  ibis  time  Maiy,  Mr,  Short,  aud  Mr,  Kohl,  had  gained  the 
region  of  trouble,  where  the  following  scene  presented  itself.  On 
the  middle  of  tho  kitchen  floor  stood  smoking  hot  sauce-pans, 
stew-pans,  a  turbot-kettle,  and  a  number  of  dish-covers,  upon  the 
top  of  every  one  of  which  was  a  cone  of  soot.  The  tables, 
draeser,  shelves,  plnle-racli,  and  crockery  cupboard  were  all 
eovered  with  soot ;  every  cup,  jug,  cruet,  canister,  and  cooking 
utensil  had  an  upper  garment  of  soot,  and  amidst  the  whole  was 
M>s.  Stone,  the  house-servant,  the  girl,  and  a  boy,  each  with  a 
conicftl  Persian  cap  of  fine  soot,  their  hands  all  covered  with  smut 
and  grease,  and  their  faces  like  chimney-sweepers.  The  chimney 
had  takeafireinconsequenceof  that  abominable  girl  upsetting  some 
nidtcd  butter  just  aa  poor  Mrs.  Stone  was  about  to  put  the 
chopped  lobster  into  it — and  down  came  a  great  sheet  of  aoot. 
Tte  energetic  Mra.  Sione  had  immediately — at  the  risk  of  her 
life,  as  she  said —caught  up  allher  saucepans  and  things  off  the  fire, 
snd  placed  the  dinner  in  safety  upon  the  floor — there  it  was — all 
covered  close.  But  the  soot  had  fallen  twice,  and  the  chimney 
was  all  full  of  flames,  if  the  gentlemen  would  only  look  up  ! 

Thus  invited,  tbe  two  gentlemen  advanced  with  a\B.CT\\,'3 .    ■^^- 


"Afc*i»«r-l««iJ—»o»4-iiJ«nt?"  cried  te  ;  "tWJoorfi^m 
Inge.  MMlJin^ — dinetlj.     Somedii^  to  smorzer  der  foj'r." 
"Amj  old  wret  of  &  topper  or  large  box -lid  will  do  '.  " 

"Ts,  ja,  ■™^»— — d«s  is  goot  ooderstand  me," 
**  Snouer  tbe  fire  io   the    grate,"    ejaculated   Mr.   Short, 
**  vfaSe  I  poke  tt  ont  beneath  I  " 

"  Va  Tol ;  Bad  stop  der  smoot  lame  tSme  from  Jovrti  falliDg>" 
Eidted  by  tbc«e  repeated  calls,  the  boy  ran  away,  and 
precenilT  retsmcd,  bringing  the  cellar  door  nitli  bini,  wincli 
be  kard  lifted  bnai  its  bulges.  This,  bj  tbe  direction  of  Ut. 
Cari  Kohl,  tbej  ittsetted  and  fixed  between  tlie  fire  and  tbe  aper- 
itm  inW  ibe  eliiiBBeT,  thtia  preventing  tbe  furtber  fall  tif  «wt 
intn  tke  fire,  togrther  with  the  draught  of  wind  up  the  chim- 
nej  firam  beWw.    Ther  tben  gave  directions  to  tbe  boy  (o  poke  tbe 

"Water!  nt«r!"  «■«  the  nest  cry,  as  they  all  ran  op  »t/ii»;  J 
and  into  this  serricc  thfy  pressed  Ur.  Walton,  and  Atr.  BaiotMi; 
irbo,  with  Maiy,  Urs.  Stone,  and  the  girl,  contrived  to  bring  jv, 
paBa,  and  pitchers  of  irater  up  stairs,  n'hilc  Mr.  Short  and  1 
Knfal  ascended  by  a  Udder  into  tbe  loft  above  the  attic,  and  thu 
out  npon  the  top  of  the  honge.  They  inmedintely  proceeded  ta(f 
infbriatc  chimney,  down  which  they  commenced  pounng  n 
a  great  rate  amidat  dense  whirling  rolumes  of  black  malign 
looking  emokc. 

A  load  knocking  was  now  heard  at  the  front  door. 

"  The  police  are  knocking  at  tbe  door  !  "  cried  Mr,  Short, 

"  More  wasser  !  "  cried  Mr.  Kohl,  handing  down  a  tin  can,  uJ 
a  jog,  to  be  filled  again. 

The  knocking  was  renewed. 

"  The  fire-engines  have  arrived !  "  cried  Mrs,  Stone,  clasfnig 
her  bands  ;  "  and  I  shall  have  to  pay  all  the  same  as  if  thi  koiH 

"  Can  you  subdue  tbe  chimney  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Walton 

"  Yes,  yes !  "  called  Mr.   Short,   in  a  suffocated  toIcp,  K 

coughing  very  much  afterwards. 

■'  More  wasser !  "  cried  Mr.  Kohl,  banding  an  empty  paU  4 

the  trap-door  of  the  loft. 
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Agnin  iras  lieard  tie  knocking  at  tke  street  door. 

"  Don't  let  the  fire-men  in  1  "  cried  Mr.  Walton^"  Jon't  open 
the  door." 

"Say  we're  only  burning  a  little  tinder!"  screamed  Mra. 
Stone. 

"  That  wi-etched  boy  has  just  let  BOniebody  in  !  "  exclauned 
Mr.  Walton, 

The  door  was  heai'd  to  close,  and  steps  were  hastily  ascending 
the  stairs.  It  was  Archer.  On  the  receipt  of  Mary's  reply  to 
his  letter  be  had  iostantly  hurried  off  for  FoTtsmoutli.  lie  sprang 
up  from  floor  to  floor,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  house  was  on 
fire  at  the  top,  but  utterly  confused  by  the  emptiness  of  all  the 
tower  parts  of  tiio  house,  while  Toices  were  heard  above,  as  if 
they  all  chose  to  stay  and  bo  burned.  The  strong  stench  of 
burnt  grease  and  Boot,  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  stoam,  added 
not  a  little  to  his  perplexity  and  dismay. 

He  gained  the  last  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  landing- 
place  beneath  the  trap-door  of  the  loft,  whore  stood  a  busy  crowd 
— Mary,  Mr.  Walton,  Mrs,  Stone,  Mr.  Bainton,  and  a  girl,  each 
Jiolding  a  vcaael,  and  surrounded  by  paila  and  pitchers.  Before 
he  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  or  the  party  had  distinguished 

who  he  was,  a  Toioo  from  the  loft  called  out  "  More  wass !  " 

but  it  appeared  that  the  speaker's  foot  slipped,  and  down  through 
the  trap-door  fell  a  great  tin  can,  at  the  same  moment  that  a  long 
t>lack  leg  hurst  through  the  plaster  ceiling  over  their  heads,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shower  of  plaster  and  bits  of  mortar,  while  the  tin  can 
performed  its  clashing  descent  from  one  landing-place  to  the  othor 
till  it  reached  the  foot  of  tho  staii-s. 

The  leg  was  withdi'awn,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  Toices 
cnllod  from  above.  "  It's  out ! — it's  out  t  " — which  Archer,  who 
supposed  it  referred  to  the  leg,  regarded  as  a  happy  release. 
I>i9tingnishing  Mary  amidst  the  smoke  and  smother,  he  caught 
her  by  the  how  of  her  dress. 

"  Archer !  " 

"  Yes — tell  me,  Mary,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 
Before  she  had  time  to  reply,  two  full-grown  cbimnoy- sweepers 
were  seen  to  descend  the  ladder  through  the  smoke  of  the  fallen 
plaster.  Mr.  Bainton  and  Mary  ran  to  receive  the  foremost  of 
these  sooty  iigurcs,  nhom  they  led  away  into  one  of  the  attics  -, 
the  other  was  met  by  Mr.  Walton,  who  taking  him  by  tki  Via.\\\, 


I^   t^**"™  «n  TUB   WORKER. 

^  bin  down  stAiis  (ftnd  p&seii^  Archer 

i)  as  he  spoke  : — 

r,  to  do  joslice  I©  your  practical  ju(!giiwi% 
cBfTgT.  I  kftve  been  gailty — 1  irankly  eourew  ill 
Mr.  Chvlca  CW— of  Ll>e  mlgar  prejudice  of  t)uDl:ing  lees  of  j« 
haoBMe  jsn  «er«  »  (drngner,  aod  eien  of  doubting  wlietber  I 
nniM  n&Jj  naotiUf  mjself  with  tod  in  the  eateqirisc  of  bna 
MM  wa  kK«e  tn  hand.  I  iuuten  to  make  amends — to  make  di 
iwiRjJi.  aa  Ae  Fraadi  call  it-  >M)nt  jou  have  just  mcm 
)4Nk>ii  platen  jvnr  aUitiee — OU,  I  mean  what  I  &m  asyiog-i 
fiacM  j«ir  abitidM  ai  a  man  of  action— I  say  it  does  place  ; 
1 1  Mil  if  aa  ■  ttma  of  action,  beyvnd  all  doubt — and  not  the  leu 
that  jva  ham  done  nil  this  vpon  on  empty  stomacb.  n«Dccfofd 
I  traal  w  ibaB  be  poKnera  for  life.  Bat  hasten  now  to  put  of^ 
ibb  Jaitonad  ^pearance,  and  reoiune  your  proper  forai." 

They  disaf^teared  into  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  i 
Mmrj  aad  bra  other*  had  alrendy  mored  off  into  one  of  tbe  atdw : 
Mn.  Stone  and  die  girl  bad  run  down  st^urs  after  - 
tia  oaa ;  and  Atcher  was  loft  standing  npon  the  liuiding-plM 
Mav  die  attic  floor  in  cmsiderable  perplezitj  at  si)  be  had  m 
ami  beard.      At  leng;Ui  be  murmured  ont  with   a  long  bi 
■'  Strai^  reception  for  a  lorer  !  " 


myfitery  of  the  tiro  "  gentlemen  in  bla^k  "  was 
m^ined  to  Archer.  He  bad  a  h&sty  interview  vith  ftMIJt 
wbhdi  allayed  tbe  tomult  into  which  his  feelings  had  b«cD  tlinuni 
by  her  btter.  They  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  each  ntbcr. 
grounded  upon  principles  and  sentiments  so  soUd,  that  tliciriliF- 
fcrencea  always  ended  in  renewed  declarations  of  mutual  Wffrf 
and  confidence.  Tbey  separated  for  the  evening  in  a  Tcryaifc*- 
tiunate  manner,  Archer  having  declined  to  stay  and  parttke'V 
the  re*iTed  dinner,  which  was  soon  in  a  rajMd  slate  of  pnigriA 
Mary  did  not  oppose  his  going,  as  tbey  could  not  be  togothcriB 
the  ercning,  and  she  thoaght  that  the  conTeisation  tliat  was  likdf 
to  transpire  would  not  he  very  accordant  with  bis  taste,  Bt 
time,  fat  less  after  his  recent  excitement. 
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lieantime  the  unfortunate,  but  i-esolute  Atrs,  Stone,  being  one 

P'-'die  atrongest-tnindecl  nomeo   in  Fortsnioutb,   was  busily  and 

[wfully  engaged  in  reatoi-ing  tbe  all  but  lost  dinner  to  aninia- 

With  ft  pceeence  of  mind,  and  readiness  of  band,  peculiarly 

|r  awo,  she  bad,  as  sbe  said,  on  tlic  rery  first  gush  of  melted 

)  tlie  6rc,  snatched  ofl'  both  tbe  uncoTered  etew-pans, 

I  wlupped  away  tbe  jack  witli  tbe  roast,  so  that  ihe  first  fall  of 

t  only  gave  bia«k  caps  and  bonnets  to  tbe  tops  of  tbe  sauce- 

»  acd  turbot-kottlc,  wbicb  "took  no  burt  ;"  and  before  tbe 

d  fall  of  soot  Ebe  had  got  every  one  of  her  saucepaiiE  and 

s  safe  off  npon  tbe  middle  of  tbe  floor,  without  stopping  "  so 

as  to  wipe   ber  face."      Sbe  thus  ctmccived,    and  rightly 

BCiTied,   that  sbe   had   redeemed  her    word   to   Mr.   and   Uiss 

idton  ;  and  so  she  told  them,     They  both  received  her  eKultJng 

ratdoDS  with  entire  acquiescence  and  good  humour  ;  and  Mr. 

ipHraented  her  rescue  of  the  dinner  in  a  somewhat 

Bsy  pun  upon  the  word  restai/i'ateitr,  to  which  the  good  lady 

e^eid,  perceiving  something  pleasant  was  intended. 

■t  occupied  a  full  hour  to  restore  tbe  two  metamorphosed  gnests, 

Aloast  to  tbeir  human  appearance.    \VbeD,  therefore,  Mr.  Short 

t  Mr.  Carl  Kohl  entered  the   dining-room,  each  attired,  or 

ber  Bwaddled,  from  head  to  foot  in  clothes  belonging  to  Mr. 

piUon,  the  dinner  wae  already  placed  upon  tbe  table.     Every- 

o  fatigued  and  famished  that  tbe  present  «trange  figures 

e two  recent  "  sweeps"  induced  no  word  from  any  one,  and 

!i  passing  smile.      Mr.  Walton  hastily  rose, — placed  biinself 

w    attitude   of    saying    grace,    and   commeneed    the    o)d- 

ioned  boarding-school  one  of,   "For  what  we  arc  going  to 

- ;'"  but  tbe  grace  was  taken  up  by  the  sonorous  voice 

iton,  who,  with  an  over-hanging  face  as  rigid  as  a 

gat. a  ship's  bead,  began  with  tbe  next  word,  and  advanced 

t  a  perfectly  ocw  and  lengthy  grace,  according  to  the  last 

I  adi^ted   at  his  nieetitig-bouse.      He  went  on,   till,   irom 

■  exhanstion,    and   not   meaning  to   bo  irreverent,    though 

Slaps  ho  was  ratlter  provoked,    Mr.  Walton   uttered  a  low, 

'tble  groan.     But  Mr.  iiaintou  took  this  for  a  spiritoal  emotion, 

ft  rinsing  his  voice,  launched  out  into  an  crteroporaneoos  prayer, 

Jrhkh  he  was  insensibly  led  on  to  express  gratitude  for  tlioir 

■t  OKiape  from  tbe  devouring  element.     This  wiis  too  much 

^everybody.     Mr.  Short  gave  a  sbai-p  hem  ;  Mr.  Call  Kohl 

spectacles   upon  his   eyes  ;   Mary  looked  cloac  iwti. 
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iuto  her   plftlo  ;    atiil  Mr.    Walton    fairl;   laughed   aloud,  ( . 
irig  out,   as  lie  sank   bauk    in   lus   cLnir,    ■■Beg  yarn  pudtrni 

"  Not  in;/  pardon,"  siiid  Mr.  Bointon,  emiliug,  with  a,  deroc 
nir.  but  taking  his  seat,  and  beginniag  elowlj  to  rub  his  Iiainbi 
the  nice  roaat  odour  that  smldculy  reached  his  nose,  AU  hul 
became  brighter.  Theie  was  no  geneml  conrersalion  doaag & 
not  twenty  lainuteB. 

"I  begin  to  tliiiik,"  Baid  Mr.  Walton,  aa soon  as  the  '  dcroorin, 
clement  ■_  within  him  was  aomewliat  appeased,  "  that  the  proje* 
we  have  in  view  is  precisely  one  of  those  which  is  called  for  h 
the  time;  and  therefore  that  it  will  be  supported — "  providfl 
always.'  as  the  lawyers  say,"— Here  he  stopped,  and  ainilingoj 
a  decanter  of  port,  poured  out  a  glass  and  drank  it. 

"Provided,"  said  Mr.  Short,  "that  the  call  comes  iitmu. 
immediate  public  want,  and  not  from  Iho  theoretical  opinion  i 
philanthropists  as  to  what  is  wanted." 

"  But  there  is  no  hami,"  observed  Mary,  "  in  having  the  pi 
sophers  on  your  aide,  1  hope  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know  that.  Miss  Walton,"  replied  Mr.  Short,  with, 
cunning  look.  "  Practical  men  are  apt  to  be  alni-med  when 
dreamer  starts  up  to  he  their  champion.  They  fear  they  ma 
have  made  a  mistake  in  a  figure  somewhere." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "you  would  give  its  some i 
stance  of  a  practical  man,  or  a  man  of  any  kind,  taking  alam  i 
anybody  who  became  bis  champion." 

"  Mr.  Short  love  not  zee  philosopher ;  not  at  all,"  tnterpoMdll 
Kohl. 

■'  To  the  point,  now,"  said  Mr,  Eainton,  "  we  hare  ii 
our  friend  hero." 

"  Proceed,  I  bog  of  you,"  cried  Mr.  Walton.     "  1  haTC  0 , 

you  oil  to  meet  to-day,  oxprestly  that  I  might  hear  your  opinini 
as  to  our  project,  from  your  own  mouths,  and  brought  pnt  f 
full  force  by  any  little  collision  and  difference  that  mar  occa 
You  will  cacli  of  you  recollect  that,  when  I  firat  broached  tl 
matter  to  you,  in  my  letters  from  Canada,  I  aaid, — Do  not  let! 
finally  determine  upon  anything  till  wo  ail  meet,  lu  fact,  il 
hai'dly  posaiblo  to  do  ho.     I  knew  it  was  necessary  that  we  el. 

have  onr  architect's  plans  and  estimates    before   ns,   and  i 

nil  he  had  lo  say.     Highly  as  our  fnenJ.  Mi-.  Cliarles  Kohl,  w» 
iccoiamended  to  me  by  the  letters  of  one  of  my  timber  ogenUil 
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nnaiif,  this  is  the  firet  occasian  on  which  I  Lave  Lad  ILl'  pleasure 
piie«t  Lim." 

P'  We  are  all  glad  to  Bee  him,"  said  Mr.  Bainton.  "  Now,  iLe 
[bt  is  this— is  the  public  ripe  at)d  ready  for  Associated 
uheB  ?  1  do  not  mean — is  the  '  public  mind  prepared  ?  '  for  if  it 
K  no  furtLer  tLon  that,  we  are  a  long  way  too  soon.  In  this 
(tmtry  the  public  mind  is  prepared  twenty  years  heforo  they 
ftort  a  good  thing  from  tho  Legislature,  and  about  ten  years 
Bhre  they  take  up  a  new  thing  of  importance,  when  it  is  within 
Mr  reach,  unless  by  some  sort  of  accident  or  compuleion." 
r"No  politics!"    said   Mr.   Short,  filling  his  glass  over  the 

r^Whftt  we  have  to  consider  is  this,"  proceeded  Mr.  Bainton, 
1^9  there  a  public  want  of  Associated  Uonies,  and  does  the 
iUie  know  that  section  of  its  own  wants  ?     Does  John  Bull  feel 

■  want — see  the  sense  of  it — and  will  Le  be  ready " 

M' To  jump  at  it?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Walton. 

P*  Well-ordered  Louses  and  Associated  Homes  !  "  esclaimed  Mr, 

tffft,  "  upon  economical,  steady-going,  mercantile  principles,  in 

net  accordance  with  all  the  recognised  usages  and  mornl  prin- 

nles   of  society  ; — none   of  your   Robert    Owen  systems,  and 

pHrriers  and  Jeremy  Benthamisms,  and   Trappisms,    and   St. 

Bnonianisnis,  or  any  otLer  visionary  huraanitarianisms." 

I"'  On  strictly  moral  and  religious  principles,"  said  Mr.  Bainton. 

P"To  he  sure!      Certainly!  "  said  Mr.  Walton.     "What  the 

p* Regular  Established  Church  principles,"  said  Mr.  Short. 
P' And  Dissenting  principles  equally,"  interposed  Mr.  Bainton. 
p*  To  be   sure  !       Certainly !  "   said   Mr.   Walton.      "  What 

P'H'o  religion,"  said  Mr.  Kohl,  "must  he  not  at  all  persecuted 
K  But,  allow  they  to  me — I  shall  once  tell  you — each  houae 
D  best  fill  himself  mit  what  he  likes  best." 
PMr.  Kohl,  a  glass  of  wine  !  "  cried  Mr.  Walton, 
p*  Yon  surely  would  not  commence  a  public  good,'  said  Mary, 
Bressing  Mr,  Short,  "for  the  middle  and  working  classes,  by 
ping  up  any  systems  of  exclusion.  You  are  going  to  build 
■Bes  for  families,  but  not  to  build  up  family  consciences — or 
RVeot  a  different  set  of  Louses  for  each  sect  and  sLade  of  reli- 

fersTiasion  ?  " 
at   would  never  do,"  said  Mr,  Walton,      ""fiewic?.,  ^ti 
90.  JXIS. — vol.  r,  D  D 
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)  get  enough  capital  to  build 


□  of  the  working  claaies 
"  The  working  cIbs 

1  their  own 
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should  Dorer  be 
Uvubl«(1  souIb." 

"  I  also  object  to  the  introi 
our  nndertakuig, "  said  Mr.  Shi 
nothing.     The;  cannot  be  etirreil  up  to 
ituportnnt  affairs." 

"  Tbey  eairied  the  Rerortu  Bill,"  obserred  Mbtj. 

"No  politics,  if  you  please,  Misa  Walton,"  refiumnl 
Sainton.  '•  Wc  ial«id — not  a  morsel  more,  Mr,  Walton — ^y< 
sec  it  U  an  cieellent  slice,  but  no  more — we  project,  I  mj. 
building  of  a  series  of  combined  houies  for  Assooiated  floma 
cneh  house  to  hold  n  number  of  distinct  families ;  each  familyl 
have  its  separate  rooms ;  and  thore  is  to  be  (me  lat^e  kltdien  i 
all,  and  the  »cn,-ants  in  common.     Well " 

"  Now,  don't  got  prosy,  Sainton  ;  there  'a  a  good  fellair,"  ss 
Mr.  Short,  holding  up  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  light, 

'■  Well,"  proceeded   Mr.   Balnton,   witiiout   condeaeending  ; 
□otieo  the  ftii^pant  interruption,  "  if  we  four  rightly  uaders' 
each  other,  we  are  the  projectors  and  founders  of  the  sgheme. 

"  Mr.  Walton  was  first  to  me  to  write,"  and  Mr.  Kohl  boi 
across  the  table. 

■'Yce,  Walton," — and  Mr.  Short  clapped  him  upon  the 
"you  shall  be  the  projector." 

"  Oh,  I  claim  no  originality.  The  idea  was  first  put  into  ni 
head  by  a  friend  of  ours — Mr.  Archer — you  don't  know  him- 
in  a  drowsy  sort  of  conversation  we  had,  late,  one  night,  J 
Canada,  some  six  months  ago.  I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  • 
about  it  by  this  time.  We  never  Bpoke  of  it  afterwarde ;  bat 
dionght  much  of  it,  very  often  in  private,  and  so  I  wrote  to  n 
all  as  soon  as  the  scheme  had  come  to  some  maturity  in  mv  heai'' 

"  I  have  read  of  similar  projects  in  one  or  two  popukr  perio- 
dicals," said  Mr.  Sainton,  "  but  with  uo  appearance  of  thewriim 
intending  to  carry  it  out," 

"  That  'a  our  work,"  cried  Mr.  Walton.  ■'  Mary,  toy  At», 
have  the  table  cleared.  There— away  with  them — make  hiwtf. 
Now — never  mind  the  projector,  he  is  nobody — caU  it  tbewinii— 
a  feir  oue.  Mr.  Charles  Kohl,  you  are  our  deeigner  and  arohiiM ; 
Mr.  Short  and  myself  will  supply  the  uodoFstonding  and  framed 
things — timber,  my  boys  j  Bainton.  you  are  our  builder;  anil  iJu 
most  intelligent  of  the  middle  classes  will  be  our  delcnl^ 
tenaais,—] 
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But  mine  gooter  friend,  zee  ho 
I  timber." 
^  True,  true  j  I  quite  forgot. 


We  t 


i03 
not  ulono  up-buiided 
I  easily  contract  for 
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Eef  jou  are  not  engaged  youself,  i 
iwiedge,  who  would  well  supply  us.  Mis  name  la  Uonms. 
'  Ah,  John  Downs  !  "  exclaimed  Jfr,  Wait*)!).  ■'  1  know  him, 
Bad  a  curious  sort  of  fellow  be  is.  We  were  shipwrecked  toge- 
ther in  coming  from  Canada.  He  was  taken  in  charge  by  t!ie 
•police  tbc  other  day,  wasn't  he,  Mr.  Kolil,  for  knocking  a  police- 
man's hat  off  in  the  dockyard,  because  one  of  the  inspectors  eaid 
jou  were  not  a  fig  merdiant  ?  " 

"  No,  not  true  !  "  eiclaimed  Mr,  Kohl,  anxiously.  "  Said  Mr. 
Down  to  the  gate-man,  this  is  one  German  merchant  ;  he  called 
me  uerchaut  because  he  was  foarsomelisb  dat  cef  he  say  1  bin  an 
architect  they  not  let  nie  como  within  ;  then  I  go  home,  followed 
by  the  blue  soldiers  ;  but  Mr.  Downgoinandmeetniitmiaforhine." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Bointon.  "  A  shipwright  well 
known  to  mc — a  leading  man  in  tlio  dockyard — came  to  mo  and 
told  Die  the  scrape  Downs  had  got  himself  into  ;  and  as  I  Lave  a 
Eort  of  regaiil  for  Downs,  notwithEtanding  the  great  fool  he  often 

makeB  of  himself " 

said  Mj--  Walton. 

with  this  shipwright  to  the  police  inspectors,  and 
o  Dowua  was,  and  that  there  was  nothing  bad  in  his 
ily  he  was  odd  in  his  teiDper  and  ways.  So  they  let 
liiiu  out.  Kothiug  would  do  but  he  must  tako  me  to  the  '  George  ' 
to  have  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  ;  and  because  the  shipwright 
declined  to  go  with  us,  he  tried  to  foree  him  to  accept  bis  huge 
ulvcr  warming-pan  of  a  watch,  with  its  copper  chain  aud  seals,  as 
a  keepsake,  till  at  length  Uarding  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels, 
laughing." 

"  llarding,  was  it you  know,  Harding  ?"   cried  Mr,  Walton 

And  Mary  at  the  sarao  time. 

"I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  so  high,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Bainton,  holding  one  hand  level  with  Mory's  elbow;  "  and  abetter 
workman,  or  a  more  sound-minded  character  of  a  man,  I  never 
met.  I  know  several  doings  of  his,  quite  as  good  as  that  affair  of 
the  raft,  which  Mr.  Downs  tobi  me," 

'•  We  must  go  and  see  him,"  said  Mary  to  Mr.  Walton.  "  Our 
delay  already  is  ungrateful." 


■'  Good, 

told  them  w1 
iateutiuiia, 


I   ASa   TDE   V<mKBB, 


■■  n*!  '•  tne,  ICuT ;  ao  ve  wilL     We  owe  oar  lires — natVi 
■ — I  ahra^  AaH  u^r  it — to  that  mui." 
"AhI  w  tUi  Mr.  Donu,  iken,"  tatcmipted  Mr.  Short  i 
'     '      "  »  ptofowd  for  oar  briel-makw.     Will  h«  be  b  ■ 
t«ith!" 


••  Q«te  M^"  Mid  Mr.  BwBtan. 

**  ibrj,  mj  itM,"  cried  Mr.  Wattm,  "  bring  me  pen  and 
mi  my  tmrfeuter*  pirii.  mow  e*nridge  paper,  a  nile  and 
laMH,  Bad  •  ^nn  <f  fiKiUe^     G«Dtt«nieii,  fill  your  glu«ti 
\  tMMf    AS  fiM> — 'MajwvaOnube  onr  fortuoea  b j  ' 

for  the  niiddl 


iwrterials  were  placed  »^™ 
and  eofiee  :  snil 


Ba*iag  ^naa  drak  tbe 

Md  Ae  good  Mrrien  ibe^  im 

chMMt  tkc  wriliag  and  ikeldii 

laUe  :  Xai7  ntiivd  (o  nake  tbem  some  lea  and  coSee  ;  anil  ill 

■  ■liiiyiiiaj.  MUbg  finn  oT  A«oeiated  Homes,  their  heada  a 

htwli  ban-  vhli  AetHwt.  fdans,  diagrams,  and  estiamtee,  went 

nifc  opan  tW  £nt  tohatantul  fonndation  of  things — paper. 

Bef*  we  mart  leftn  tbem. 

Aicher  rsne  coHf  next  roonung.  The  conversation  be  hi 
vkb  Marr  «*s  le^  and  serious:  fult  of  affection,  yet  toDclv 
«itk  ImM  nug^Tiags  on  both  ?idcs  :  partly  with  reference 
tmmm  Mctio^  of  Aii:faer'i  letter,  and  partly  also  with  regard  t«  tJ 
fiSnJt  riieoMaUoces  in  whkh  they  stood.  The  day  tbeyb 
Ssod  ftr  thek-  OHmage  was  fast  approaching,  but  none  vS  li 
■ODioBS  erpnta  tliey  tad  expected  to  preeedo  i 
!  at  aQ  likely  to  be  realise<l.  In  their  bajq 
_  when  ihey  had  fixed  the  day,  the  read]'  a) 

eotdbl  co-«p«TattOB  of  Mr.  Walton  anil  Uias  Judith  WnltoD,)! 
saidea  aiater,  waa  fbliy  ealenlated  npon  ;  and  aa  fior  Archer,  1 
Made  MO  donbt  that  time  had  softened  his  uncle,  who  wotdd  a 
mlUidd  his  coosent,  and  after  a  few  dull  dialogues  an4  demai 
be  eooU  not  do  otberwiae  than  forward  Archer's  happiness  by  era 
assiataaee  in  bis  power.  His  uncle  had  no  family  ;  infact,ArA 
was  Us  nesrest  relation  ;  be  waa  rich,  and  did  not  know  wkU 
do  wkb  his  BMOey.  Areher  and  Mary  were  to  be  married — etatl4 
Uk  Itah,  go  t«  Bo«De,  and  Florence,  and  Naples,  and  reuurn  bo 
through  Spaia  and  France,  or  Germany  (Archer  had  not  madfli 
bis  uund  which)  and  then,  on  tvrriring  in  Eng-Iaud,  or  very  iM 
afterwards,  Archer's  ancle  would  pTobably  obtain  for  hin  «UI 
.  foet  in  Uie  forugn  dcp&Tt.n\cD(  of  a  government  or  other 
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of  making  him  work  at  eomethiag  useful  and  dis&grecnblc, 

of  no  advantage  to  his  future  life.     This,  together  with  an 

ioaal  article  in  a  review  or  magazine,  would  be  quite  enough 

the  present,  and  enpble  them  to  wait  tlie  course  of  events. 

the  other  hand,  did  not  set  so  much  account  hy  all  those 

:tatious  of  Archer's,  as  upon  the  behaviour  of  her  father  and  aunt 

irds  them  ;  but  as  nothing  of  tliis  was  certain,  she  said  uothing 

it  to  Archer.     She,  however,  listened  with  a  pleased  car  to 

his  profuse  projects  of  travelhng,  though  with  some  inward 

.  givings  that  he  was  running  on  a  little  too  fast. 

3u^  how  stood  the  actual  case  at  present  ?     What  was  the  true 

all  parties  ?    In  the  firat  place,  Marj  bad  an  instinctive 

ig  that  she  was  not  in  all  respects  suited  to  Archer,  and  had 

painful  doubts  as  to  whether  she  could  make  Archer  happy 

'•  wife,  and  whether  he  was  the  man  most  suited  to  make  her 

She  scarcely  knew  within  herself  what  it  was  that 

genei-nl  sense  of  tbeir  mutual  unsuitahlencss.     She 

Archer,  yet  she  could  not  contemplate  their  approaching 

She  could  give  no  distinct 

I  fact,  Tathcr  ashamed  of  it 


_     without  a  troubled 
.s  to  hei'self  for  this,  and 

P^With  respect  to  Archer, 
iions,  but  was  dispose 
1  the  matter.     "11 


he  had,  perhaps,  somewhat  similar 
i  to  he  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
lave  had  most  lovely  visions  in  my 
"visions  too  beautiful  and  ecstatic  to 
^'treaiised  ;  at  all  events,  1  have  never  been  able  to  realise  them, 
f  must  I  any  longer  expect  it.    ^Vhcn  I  was  a  child,  Fairy  Land 
'  not  seem  very  far  off;  it  was  only  one  night's  Journey;  then,  to 
a  a  few  fields  at  daj.hrcak,  and  a  river,  and  a  green  meadow 
a  bull  in  it ;  and  then  to  run  through  a  forest  at  sun-rise. 
D  I  got  to  the  other  side,  there  wes  tho  Land — I  heard  the 
I  from   the   palace  on  the   hill,  and  I  saw  the   beautiful 
gdiantress  coming  out  of  the  grotto  to  meet  me!     I  was  obliged 
]  up  all  hopes  of  that  kind  before  1  was  twenty.     I  must 
i  some  1  have  since  indulged.    What  right  have  I  to  expect 
^inuch  in  a  woman  ?     I  am  conscious  of  many  things  in  myself 
Ififtt  should  teach  me  to  be  less  exacting — difficult  lesson,  but  one 
that  sooner  or  later  everybody  has  to  lenm.    Then,  my  worldly  cir- 
cumstances are  very  indifferent  and  precarious.     My  literary  posi- 
^  tion  is  comparatively  private,    and    therefore    unprofitable.      I 
I  managed    badly,   or  idly,    or   stupidly,    Bomcb.O'W  -,    -scvs 
liior  men  to  lae,   so  mj  friends  a&y,  iiAVe  gQ>A  S.'o.'LantiS^ 


)ty  liU'l'atnre— I,   coTnjiaratirclv,  notliing.     I   hare  not  gone  la 

»li.-«p  over  my  work,   nor  drcaiDcU  of  things  without  turoiDg  sona 

I  of  ihoin  to  good  mcntitl  account ;  but  I   hBYenot  pmhcd  then 

I  into  the  proper  mar^tot.     Pvrhnps  there  vas  no  market  for  vhicli 

I  tli«;  were  at  all  suitalilo.     But  why  do  I  trouble  mj-Eelf  so  miiclt 

m  ftbont   tbia  i      I   hove  sometliing — I   can  do   something — ^anil  mr- 

I  uncle  probalily  means  well  at  bottom.     And  why  also  do  I  fn 

I  my  soul  with  apprehensions  and  doubts  as  to  Mary  ? — hikndsorai>' 

I    in  face,  beautiful  in  fonn,  of  a  nohle  character  and  even  temiiM*, 

mthor  well  read,  and   of  o  public   Hpirit.   ardent  for  tho  progrew 

of  (ho  world.     She  is  not  very  poetienlly  inclined,  'tis  true — pocW* 

wires  scarcely  ever  bare  b^ — which  is  an  e»il,  undoubtedly!; 

t   rtill  aho  may  unprovc  iii  that,  and  in  other  things  ;  and  I  anii 

quite  HJck  of  living   alone — sick  of  everything  being  done  hy~ 

I    luytelf,   for  myself,    and   I  oot  contributing  to  the    happiness  u" 

I    Qiiothcr,  not  i^coiring  happiness  from  another  in  whom  I  ni«y 

'    fnJ,    as    Shelley  says,     'all   synipathies   in    one.'      ThereforcM 

to   no  donbts  or  hesitations,   suggested   by   Mary's    OTer-nnjiow 

ihoughtB,  will  I  listen — except,  indeed,  some  further  delay  may  b( 

udvisahle." 

Thus  muL'h  for  the  first  and  deepest  consideration  between  tha 
lovers.  Ab  to  circumsloncea,  wo  may  add,  that  Mr.  Walton  u 
nothing  ;  and  that  Mary's  rich  aunt,  Miss  Judith  Walton,  h 
merely  written,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  marriage,  ttrti 
sIio  should  shortly  pay  hor  brother  a  visit  at  Portsniouthi  M 
then,  sho  supposed,  she  should  see  the  gentleman  of  whom  lli 
niece  had  spoken  in  such  high  terms.  Mary  was  vexed  andw 
.    comfortable,  but  there  seemed  no  help  for  it  hut  patience. 

Tho  lovers  eventuBlly  agreed  to  listen  to  reason,  aa  it  *« 
unavoidably  elicited  between  them,  and  to  delay  their  unurisg 
It  few  months  longer.  With  this  concession  down  went  all  A 
castles  which  Archer  had  built  amidst  tho  clear  aiure  skies  ( 
Italy.  He  saw  tliem  sink  with  much  sadness  ;  delays  mt 
proverbially  dangerous,  and  happiness  was  sweetest,  before  it 
hopes  that  led  to  it  were  old,  and  weary  of  long  watcbinjf^ 
sweetest,  in  fact,  while  the  hopes  still  formed  a  part  of  dn 
happiness.  Yes,  tho  danger  of  delays  was  one  of  those  oli 
proverbs  that  commonly  proved  true.  But  what  was  to  liappea  i* 
ibis  case  ?  Archer  could  see  nothing- — Mary  could  see  uodiiBgi 
Then,  nothing  was  likely  to  happen.  They  both  agreed  to  deri* 
,  fntno  fresh  interest  or  occa'^nAxcA  \a  fill  uq  tho  intermediate  fsnoi. 
^VLat  this  was  we  ^aW  Tpr^ftonA-j  ti^Nsim, 
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To  the  grey  font  iti  the  old  oliurch 

They  broDght  the  Gipsy  child, 
And  tound,  iu  silent  revitrence,  koelt 

His  kindred,  strange  and  wild. 
The  Sashing  eye,  the  auDbunit  cheek. 

The  glossy  raven  hair, 
The  Bronty  of  the  Wilderneaa, 

The  Btrong,  the  free,  were  there. 
FonnB,  stout  and  straight  as  mountain  pines, 

Ere  yet  by  tempests  rent. 
With  Eastern  grace,  and  gandy  garb, 

Around  the  altar  bent. 
Beneath  the  clematis  an^I  may, 

By  woodbine  cortained  o'er. 
That  babe,  upon  a  mossy  hank, 

His  dark-browed  motlier  bore. 
The  shadows  uf  the  ancient  oaks 

Upon  his  cradle  lie  ; 
The  ftagrant  blossoms  of  the  lime 

Are  ruB  fair  canopy. 
The  voice  of  streams  his  lullaby. 

The  whisper  'mid  the  trees, 
The  droning  hum  of  winged  things. 

The  moaning  of  the  breeie. 
The  wild  sweet  woreliip  of  the  wood 

Wakes  him  at  mom  in  smiles, 
Poured  by  the  feathered  choristers, 

Adown  the  forest  aisles  ! 
No  creature  feareth  innocence  t — 

O'er  him  the  squirrels  leap  ; 
Around  him,  on  the  soft  green  moss, 

The  dreamy  dormice  creep.  . 

The  secrets  of  the  deep  old  woods 

Are  known — dark  wibe  ! — to  thee,  • 

ThoD  speechless  One  !  with  sii^eiis  eyes. 

All  watching  silently  \ 
Thou  hear'st  the  soft  and  sslemn  chime 

Wind-woke,  'mid  flow'rjr  hells, 
Pillowed  on  wood  anemomes, 

And  graceful  asphodels  1 


i  ia  the  itiUy  oiglit, 

Wlica,  Ihia'  the  forest,  streams 
n*  pobelo*  calm,  the  tnysiery 

CM  Mo«a-liritt't  sUvM'  beams, 
ICatkinki,  bMire  thy  thoughtful  eyes 

Strange  p^nauy  must  glance  ; 
PtRkmoa,  willuD  their  gaaay  rings 

Tb*«  aM'it  the  biries  dance 
Is  loag  biiK^  nkhts  of  midBammer, 

WImb  dSn  Folk  are  free. 
Whe*  iLe  dn^  bat  U  hovering, 

A»d  eMii  tIhm>p  in  the  tree. 

Wb*  of  A}-  fioeue,  babe  I  may  tell 

Wiw  tmM  tkj  long  detoent 
Ften  «Timl  «udeiet>  of  the  wild, 

And  dvdlos  in  the  tent! 
Hd  Um  NUe^mjEtic  »&tera  loll 

Hw  cndle  of  tby  tace  I 
nriUed.  wiA  the  mosie  of  the  sptiiux. 

Thy  fatho*'  dwelling-place  ! 
IM  tW  tall  palm-trees  ^elUr  them. 

Of  Aitky  the  &ir  t 
Own  thej  U»  beanty  and  the  cnree 

Of  Hijta't  oaicut  bar  I 
DoA  tfe  bold  hunter,  EsBD,  daim 

n«M  ctOBi  ronnd  limbs  of  thine, 
Kiwiwhid  anud  the  dews  of  heaTen  1 

CUldof  the  warm  snn^uoe  I 

Vrhea  on  this  tnmpled  Earth  of  oars 


DecjB  in  (nBcral  solitudes. 

Where  mammoth  monsteis  ranged, 
Whil*  Eaith — the  voong  and  beantifiil — 
-  Scathe  br  Man's  curse  was  changed  ! 
^s !  they  ■B'ent  ft^e  upon  God's  world — 

Man  from  the  Ruler  free  ! 
And  never  eoa^t,  and  ae^ei  knew 

A  ciiailered  Liberty  ' 
Nor  Lotdship  coveted,  nor  land — 

AH  naiTow  ties  lo  place  I 
Tel  is  their  Birthright  like  the  wind, 

Dalimited  by  space. 
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They  keep  their  Freedom'a  Juljilee 

Upon  a  tLouEasd  hitls ; 
They  are  in  the  green  savannahs, 

And  by  iha  merry  rills  ; 
The  city  and  the  northern  moor, 

Each  crowded  market-place. 
Can  show  their  darksome  loveliness. 

Their  lineamenta  of  race  ; 
Aniong  them  shines  no  yellow  hair, 


Noe- 


sof  S 


But  lustrous  orbs  of  the  fcr  East, 

Tresses  of  jetty  hue. 
Unchanged,  unmixed  from  sire  to  son, 

Their  pare  dark  blood  flows  down, 
As  when  men  dwelt  in  Babylon, 

And  Judah  wore  his  crown. 

To  the  grey  font  in  the  old  chntcb 

The  Gipsy  Mother  came, 
And  for  her  houseless  child  besought 

A  hleasing  and  a  name. 
Her  blossom  of  the  wilderness 

She  laid  on  Jesu's  breaet. 
The  oflset  of  the  dark  wild  vine 

Into  the  vineyard  prest. 
The  strange  lamb  from  the  mountains  c( 

The  fold  to  all  is  free— 
The  wings  of  the  All-merciful, 

Brood,  dusky  babe  I  o'er  thee. 
Ah  !  think  not  that  the  prayer  was  vain 

Breathed  for  the  child  that  day  : 
Not  all  the  seas  of  Earth  can  wash 

The  wat'ry  cross  away  ! 
The  insignia  of  a  deatliless  faith — 

Of  hope  the  symbol  fair — 
Ood  plants  its  impress  on  the  heart 

That  beats  unconscious  there ! 


A  WORD  OB  TWO  OS  MUSIC. 

:,  ro«D7.  Pundtig,  lad  iiealpUiTB, — divioe  eiDttnaboofi  all  I 
wIbM  U  letim  Blmaet  •  ^*mw  of  iwo&naiton  to  call  bj  tlie  oan: 
tif  ••■rts;  "  for  tboogfa  acne  meefcnirical  eIuU  ie  occesanrj  fi 
tkair  de*«lopiBeDt.  jM  4oM  the  nnajaenchable  soul  so  sliine  ford 
■■  thilii,  tkkl  we  kre  fain  to  kaaonAte  tbem  <rit]i  our  ideas  oT  iu 
■wtalilj.  Far  be  it  &md  m  lo  attempt  ta  sever  the  band  «lii4 
haUa  ifaoB  in  becnuful  tJBnity,  or  to  builil  the  prwee  of  one  npoQ 
the  SmngVBtetit  of  tbe  othors ;  still  we  think  that  Maeic  i 
liilli  I.  V5  nrtne  of  ita  btrthngbt,  to  the  gentle  ewaj  of  an  elda 
mttr;  for  iU  Btruas  tlmtted  th«  ear  of  acmpba  before  man  wa 
fvaai  tnm  tbe  dna^  smI  trill  fiow  in  antbeois  of  praia«  when  ihi 
woril  ahaU  be  M  BMTVL 

Mkn  bad  BOt  bacn.  long  on  the  eutli  before  be  beean 
aaanUe  of  ^  prMcaae  and  power  of  the  aerial  gnest,  iui<l  th 
cdattBtioB  gf  IM  adence  doubtless  began  when  the  world  was  n 
IB  ha  bvA  yvuth.  The  principles  of  manv  scieac«s  were  probanl 
known  to  our  (enbtkm  at  a  very  earij  period,  and  oian;  of  ti 
arts  in  which  we  bare  attained  to  suoh  profideDc;  maj  be  resoM 
tatiocs  of  tlxHc  elements  in  different  external  forms.  So,  perhap 
it  taar  be  with  Uosic.  3olomoo  says.  "Thm^  is  nothing  new  ana 
the  £«a :"  and  the  rra^  of  Jubal'a  band  may  haie  been  aa  n  „ 
ficent  in  effect  aa  ih&t  of  Jullien.  'Hie  musioal  iastrnmenta  of  tl 
present  day  bear  a  great  general  resemUance  to  those  of  antiqoi^ 
and  we  find  that  MoaearcceiTcd. Dime  commands  and  inatraotioi 
relatit-e  to  the  making  of  the  "  ailvor  tnunpets, "  whose  rich  tti 
rang  in  the  wildcrncfs,  while  they  Kmnded  the  notes  of  alarm,  I 
war,  or  gladness,  or  joumeyings  in  the  camp,  for  the  guidance  uf  d 
children  at  Israel.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  tiuei 
Slopes  to  the  destmction  of  their  city  and  nation,  abonuilav^ 
pMHifs  of  the  high  cnltivation  of  music  iu  those  days.  Eh 
national  event  and  Divine  institution  was  associated  wilb,  m— 
aeconipanied  by,  its  impreesive  power ;  and  when  they  were  ctmti  I 
in  captivity  to  Babylon,  their  musical  attaiiuueDta  were  pot  in 
requisidon  by  their  captors,  who  said,  "Sing  us  one  ot  iiietmip^ 
Zioa.''     Oh!  sweeV  B^ml  of  Harmony! — who  shall  oiuubcr  li' 
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uj  heartH  thou  bast  soothed — the  nulling  eyes  thou  hast  batheil 

J  toara — tho   fainting  stepa  thou  hast  strengthened  hy  the 

^iriting  ac»Miit8  of  thy  mysterious  and  heaven-born  voice?  "He 

esr  for  music  "  is  a  just  expression  when  apphed  to  tbose 

adefieienoy  in  the  structure  of  that  exquisite  organ  renders 

■  Buseeptible  of  its  influence  ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  imply  that 

ris  the  seat  of  music,  we  must  beg  permission  to  diii'er  from 

n  opinion.     A  friend  of  onrs  was  lately  seized  with  severe 

I,  and  while  enduring  the  thoughts  arising  from  the  proha- 

of  a  fatal  termination,  a  brass  band  oommeDoed  playing 

r  his  window  ;  he  instantly  earned  his  attendant  to  support 

ing  posture  ;   ijiiieted  by  tho  efiiirt  of  the  will  the  pains 

s  bsdy;  hushed  his  hard  breathing  lest  a  note  should  escape 

)  while'  his  dull  and  languid  eye  glittered  with  the  tear  of 

Now.  woidd  any  argument  convince  that  man  that  the 

;  of  music  wore  not  interwoven  with  his  rery  soul  ?    Would 

'   process   of  reasoning   persuado  him   that  the  power  which 

d  his  faculties  apparently  from  the  brink  of  the  gr&re, 

b  of  tho  mortality  so  convincingly  manifested  in  his  sioking 

?     When  Moeart  joined  his  dying  breath  to  the  voices  of 

Bnda  who  were  singing  the  last  production  of  his  geniusv  didi 

a  tite  capability  of  Music's  power  over  the  entronchiscd 

Oonld  he  thinic  that  in  leaving  earth  behind  him,  ho  was 

m  eternal  farewell  to  strains  that  had  often  wafted  him  tO' 

s  gate  ?      Did  not  his  soul  feel  that  there  matt  be  some- 

)  heaven  equivalent  to  the  inspirations  of  earthly  genius  ? — 

tvaient — the  term  is  an  insult  to  the  golden  harps  which  express, 

sugh  eternal  ages,  the  rapturo  of  tl]o  angelic  minstrels.     Those 

'',  whose  heart-strings  arc  made  to  vibrate  to  Music's  touch,  can 

mtand   its    spiritual  language,    or    appreciate    its  ethereal 

;a,  which  seem  to  refine  our  very  clay ;  investing  the 

a  time,  with  an  atmosphere  id  which  it  ia  impossible  for 

e-bom  emotion  to  exist.      A  pei'son  once  said,  that  he  felt 

o  be  a  devil  at  most  times,  but  an  angel  when  nnder  the 

of  music  ;  and  Saul  felt  the  truth  of  this,  whon  the  evil 

;t  tormented  him  was  exorcised  by  the  magic  of  David's 

is  too  general  a  disposition  in  us  Englishmen  to  regard 
ire  in  the  light  of  an  amusement  thau  an  iutcllectual  or 
pUal  improvement  ;  we  are  wrong  in  so  doing.     In  the  earnest- 
mmercial  pursuits,  and  the  absorbing  naS-wie  lA  wm 
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IMS  k>b!u,  we  oirrlooL.  the  adrantagea  wliich  would  foUov 
vkiTWion  of  a  general  inBtc  for  mo&ic.    "  Oh,  but  we  are  out 

NCftl  lution,''  i>erliBpB  Boine  one  eojs  :  well,  if  we  are  aol,  it 

ii  [iwiiilili  for  us  to  become  so  ;  ne  cert&inl;  must  have  a  gnat 
Im  fer  it,  if  we  ma.j  judge  from  the  enormous  budib  expeoiled  to 
yiocmi*  the  services  of  foreign  talent.  We  cannot  doubt  tliit 
wifal  ^:ciuus  li«s  btddeo  in  manj  a  nook  luid  comer  of  uui 
Mint  Und,  waiting  onlv  for  the  fostering  hand  of  encouro^eidGiit 
to  pcomoic  its  growth  ;  not  that  the  object  should  tend  so  mufh  l<^ 
nuM  ber«  and  tliere  a  prodij^y.  as  to  assist  in  the  advancement  uf' 
a  stoailj  and  anircrsat  love  of  the  science,  till  every  family  becun; 
a  cboir,  or  every  honse  contains  an  orchestra. 

It  is  a  qucatjcin  amongst  leacliers,  whether  the  possession  of  ■ 
vtry  acute  ear  Ja  not  unfavourable  to  the  sound  and  ecientifia 
acqniwtiua  of  mcuic,  from  the  readines*  of  such  a  pupil  to  catch  uji- 
lin  (perhaps  incorrectly  played)  in  preference  to  the  sure  hot  now 
■riiiome  method  of  being  strictly  guided  by  notes.  We  euppose  Itii 
•ontelhing  like  trying  to  put  a  race-horee  into  harness  ;  still,  in  du~ 
humble  t^uiioo,  we  ihiuk  the  preference  must  be  given  to  tho» 
who  have  a  fine  ear,  rather  ihau  to  those  who  have  no  ear  at  iH. 
InstanMS  of  both  cases  have  come  under  our  notice  ;  a  person  wl 
played  the  boss  tn  a  musical  society,  was  so  dependent  on  bil 
notes,  that  if,  by  any  mischance,  be  happened  to  be  a  bar  I  '  ''* 
the  rest,  ho  would  cootiniie  playing  through  the  piece  n 
ilotecting  his  error  ;  yet  be  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  t 
tical  part  of  the  science.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  bugler 
player,  who  perhaps  could  hardly  tell  you  whether  the  gamut  m 
sisted  of  seven  notes  or  seventy,  but  who  had  so  quick  an  ear,  ik 
he  rarely  foiled  in  bis  execution  of  the  most  dilKcult  pieces.  1 
too,  belonged  to  an  amalcor  club,  whiub  he  kept  in  ignoruiea<( 
hia  deficiency  for  some  little  time,  by  the  following  ruse  : — ^ '  ' 
they  met  to  practise  a  new  piece,  he  would  take  bis  seat,  n 
his  music,  and  appear  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  studying  its  d 
rector,  til!  the  sympboiiious  prelude  announced  their  readineaU 
commence,  when  be  would  suddenly  discover  that  bis  instnii 
had  lost  a  key,  or  that  he  bad  brought  an  unserviceable  mc 
piece  ;  under  those  circumstances  nothing  more  could  be  d 
but  to  listen  to  the  pcrfoimance  of  the  others,  which  he  would  da 
so  effectually,  that  the  neit  time  they  met,  bis  retentire  eir 
enabled  him  to  go  through  bis  part  with  astonishing  pre(9'> 
MiOii.      Which  of  tbeae  Iwo  individuals  could  be  called  the  lK(t 
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player,  must  lie  left  to  the  decisioa  of  more  competent  judges  than 
we  are, 

Vocal  music  would  Iib  more  avallflbk  than  instrumental  fca- 
national  purposes,  from  its  adaptation  to  the  means  of  all  clasaes ; 
and  its  combination  of  sweet  sound  and  poetic  language  would 
give  it  a  superior  influence  over  the  mind.  The  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  would  be  heightened,  and  grosser  tnst«s  puiificd  by 
iDtimacy  with  the  higher  ideas  which  would  ariae  &om  such  a 
Bowce.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ballads  of  Dibdin  did  more 
towards  improving  the  character  of  the  navy,  than  any  other 
means  that  wero  adopted  ;  and  many  a  man  was  restrained 
from  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  a 
favourite  song,  who  paid  little  regard  to  the  "  Artielos  of  War," 
and  turned  an  obdurate  and  defying  heart  to  the  only  teacher 
that  was  vouchsafed  him — the  "cat."  We  are  not  sure  whether 
it  waaDibdiu*  who  said,  "  that  he  did  not  mind  who  made  the /aics, 
if  be  might  make  the  ballads.''  The  most  powerful  and  speaking 
proof  that  perhaps  ever  existed,  of  Music's  influence,  is  the  effect 
of  the  "  Ranz  do  Vache"  on  the  Swiss  oiilos ;  touched  by  that 
strain,  their  homo-sick  hearts  leave  them  but  one  altomotive — to 
return  to  their  dear  native  scenes,  or — die  ;  and  perhaps  somo  of 
uo  may  have  had  occasionally  some  faint  conceptions  of  their  over- 
■WTOught  feelings,  when  the  forms  and  faces  we  no  more  shall  see, 
B^em  to  live  again  in  those  cadences  which  nre  so  inseparably 
aeeocinted  with  their  now  silent  voices.  In  concluding  these 
observations,  may  we  ventm-e  on  a  word  of  kindly  expostnlation 
witb  those  who  oppose  music  on  cousoientions  groiinds  ?  May  we 
nsk,  worthy  friends,  (for  such  many  of  you  are}  why  you  do  so  ? 
We  anticipate  yoiu"  reply!   "  Because  it  is  so  often  applied  to  bad 

Earposes,  and  connected  with  sinful  pursuits."  Granted;  and  we 
iment  that  it  is  so  ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  coincide  with  anything 
sore  that  which  is  irreproachable,  and  free  fi'Ora  all  possibility  of 
abuse,  we  really  do  not  know  where  to  direct  your  dubious  inves- 
Ugations  ;  nay,  in  such  a  case,  we  might  even  advise  you  to 
discountennnee  the  Scriptures,  since  Satan  so  often  quotes  them 
for  his  purpose.  Perhaps  another  of  your  objections  may  be,  that 
you  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  devote  your  attention  to  what 
you  perhaps  call  so  profitless  an  occupalion  as  "  tickling  your  cor 
with  a  few  fleeting  sounds  ;"  this  proceeds  (piu'don  the  assertion) 


from  Tonr  iinperfent  acqiuiinUBpe  witb  tlie  subject.  Wonlil  m  I 
«tll  that  hour  wmled  in  wLitli  your  Ilt^a^t  snelled  with  jnjt'al  I 
~  Iwn  for  a  ilnuglilur,  a  sister,  or  a  wife,  while  Uor  ihnlUn;  I 
IfX'wbieh  Music  lontd  am)  called  lier  oirn,"  unsmlfd  lid  1 
B  of  ileop  fveliogE,  and  cnolrnW  uriiii  a  sacred  hiio  &t  I 
^ghts  t>{  home  t  WauUi  jou  cnnsiiler  that  inflncmeo  wot^  ^ 
which.  At  tlio  close  of  the  day,  should  suftos  tha  Ky  a 
which  the  world's  trold  branth  had  s^rcod  ov«t  _<f«iT  tieaft'i 
snrfkcc,    or   estract  witli   fidrv  touch    the   iron    from   } 

Thrsc  remarks  do  not  oppiy  to  tliosc  who  Laro  no  naUrftlttMe; 
fir  music,  hilt  tu  those  who  canaot  (despite  thcdi-  eudeuroun) 
hurdeti  their  hearts  against  its  appealing  voice  ;  and  1o  mn 
my,  ^  hy  try  to  resist  that  nhicli  is  irreaisttble  ?  If  Godku 
music  in  your  soul,  ivhercfore  should  you  wiah  to  root 
When  iho  balmy  breatli  of  SMmmer's  cvo  wafts  to  yDor 
rich  gushings  of  the  bloek-bird's  tiotes,  do  you  kuoir  the 
that  pnnor  trhicfa  then  so  iudescrilmbly  stirs  your  soul  ?  1 
ia  Meliidy  ;  and  when  the  snect  cound  of  far-olT  beUs  awaketw  tbt 
remetnhronec  of  tbo  loved  and  loit,  till  your  spirit  aecoiBb^  I*- 
iooAed  III  join  thrai  in  the  skies,  do  you  know  wiuii  tin^jrer  itnlbff 
then  touches  those  deep-toned  chords  in  your  heart?  'tk  ^u 
fing«r  of  Uunc  !  Oil,  divine  and  oxquisitc  power !  no  will  say  B" 
more  in  tliy  vindication — it  is  betti^r  that  we  leave  tlieo  tu  fkmi 
tliy  own  eausp  ;  for  if  Ay  voice  must  fail  in  the  attempt.  »ilMi 
indcod  mav  be  our  own. 

A.  J. 


HEADS  AND  TAILS  OF  FAMILTKS. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 

No.  rv, — Mt  Lame  Bot'a  Tastes. 
In    the  first  of  my  valuable  commuuicntions  to    tke  pnliTic. 
through  the  medium  of  your  agency,  I  alluded.  Sir,  to  ooo  of  OV 
boys,  "  who  ia  lame  and  has  a  pretty  notion  of  drawing," — Bt  ''^ 
A  groat  farourite  in  Ualeyon  Rq\t  :    and  when  th«  "  Oho*  '" 
Carol"  of  Kr.  Dickens  came  out,  partjol  neighbours  taH't 
Tiny  Tim  was  taken  ironi   my  Samaou,    "  only  ho  was  DOtn 
kiaif  good  enough." — Lot  ma  assure  you.  Sir,  solemnJyT  thai  i 
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all  ft  mistake — iit,  Disraeli  puts  his  acqimintanoee  into  "  Tan- 
cred," — everyone  knows — quite  as  glibly  as  the  Frenoli  journal iat, 
who  wrote  nn  account  of  hia  own  wedding  on  his  own  wedding- 
dfij  to  his  own  journal — and  Mr.  Titroarih  has  made  many  a 
Hia,  Perkins  proud  they  assure  me,  by  telling  of  the  door  put 
under  the  bed,  andof  Grundsell,  thegreen-grocer  calledin  towait  at 
the  bail — but  Mr.  Diskena  is  not  the  man  to  do  such  things 
by  harmless  people  :  or,  if  he  is,  he  has  never  done  so  by  any  of 
my  family,  or  my  Mrs.  Bell's  relations. 

Tiny  Tim,  too,  if  I  reeollect  right,  was  a  thoughtful  little  per- 
Bou  :  who  talked  about  angels  and  other  poetical  things.  Now  my 
Samson  is  as  rare  a  dreamer  as  ever  was  horn  ;  but  he  has  the 
practical  life  and  activity  of  twenty  workers.  He  will  draw  jon 
ma  Ange!  with  a  piece  of  burnt  stick ;  and  an  '-'Angel's  antipode" 
too  {as  I  once  heard  the  Black  Gentleman  called) — but  when  he 
«pena  his  month,  it  is  lo  utter  a  joke,  and  not  to  make  tears  come 
into  the  eyes  of  an:ciou3  parents.  You  do  not  suppose  I  would 
-write  about  my  Lame  Boy,  Sir,  if  he  wore  not  blithe  as  a  Lark  ? 
Oars  is  not  the  dullest  house  in  the  Row :  Miss  Lo  Grand 
GOmpUiins  that  we  have  permitted  our  daughter  Ann  to  spoil  a 
»ery  neat  month,  by  keeping  it  always  on  the  broad  grin— and  my 
Hrs.  Bel!,  now  that,  at  last,  she  is  willing  to  believe  that  house- 
keeping does  not  mean  the  disturbance  of  men,  and  that  she  mat/  sit 
still  sometimes— is  as  cheerful  a  mother  of  eight  children  as  you 
iCMn  see.  But  we  are  all  dull — ^the  brightest  of  us — compared  with 
Samson.  My  little  Patty  who  waits  on  him  like  his  abodow 
(children  mostly  go  in  pairs),  and  who  sits  beside  him  in  his  Gasa 
(as  he  calls  Ills  garret),  while  he  draws — has  written  a  hook  fall 
of  his  sharp  sayings  ;  and  '*  would  not  let  Punch  have  them,"  she 
■declares  "  if  he  would  give  her  a  house  and  a,  garden."  She  may 
Bay  so,  and  welcome :  so  long  as  she  refrains  from  inflicting 
them  on  our  neighbours  : — who  might,  nevertheless,  go  further, 
tfcetera.  • 

Well  but,  though  I  won't  have  my  wonderful  Boy  spoiled,  or 
■made  a  bore  of— by  (luoting  his  sauciness — I  cannot  but  tell  the 
world,  how  much  the  wiser  he  has  made  us  :  and  happier  too, — 
There  is  no  such  other  Bye  for  form  or  eoiour,  in  Ardwick  as  his : 
as  the  calico  printers  (not  to  portieulariae  Mr.  Cohden)  have  long 
ago  foimd  out. — When  ho  was  quite  a  child,  for  years  laid  up  on 
:liia  little  settee— poor  thing  !  nothing  kept  him  still  like  a  basket- 
ful of  leaves,  or  poppy-beads,  or  laburnum  pods— o"c  \\ife  ws\»«.  <S. 
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ihe  fe  tree  : — «ad  he  nsed  to  press  tfa«sc  in  a  book,  or  mould  thom 
m  d^.  V  tmt  then  out  in  $<A  wmhI,  or  Birange  them  in  txirden 
— «aA  W  k^fij'  (or  m  tHMle  lUr,  if  only  he  could  get  people  to 
hA  aad  lik«  as  mtcRst.  His  good  mother  was  afraid  uf  bit 
bacpay  hiaMtf  »  gma>— tntning  out  only  like  other  bo;s  "bet 
kt  ffH  aUw.  md  bong  nincd  for  life  :  and  so  we  let  him  mitk* 
Mftas  v«A  as  ka  oootd  vitliavt  much  assistance  :  giving  Unj  li' 
AaMiag-aaaterviihin  the  last  three  years. — la  the  mean  time  (b 
■i  mat  a  tkiag  vUah  liands  can  do,  that  he  has  not  tried — na 
■a4cb  af  fcwiUn^  tberc  could  be  no  building — sewed  at  tApestll 
wark  <Aim  be  «as  lul  flat :  snatching  If  iss  Le  Grand's  frma  hr 
■a  joke,  and  gini^  >i  her  bock,  witli  a  peacock  and  a  vox  i 
flainn,  a>  goad  as  a  piclorc  (bnt  tliis  he  begs  me  not  to  meoti 
tiM  jwii^  it  giriiah}.  He  has  invented  little  figures  in  clay — afl) 
laiilimi  iif  I  iiliiiiii  I  in  different  muterinls  for  carpets,  trails,  e 
tans,  ke. — While  be  <ns  shut  tip  in  one  room,  he  hsd  paia 
aad  fock  logecber  >  batder  round  the  surbase  so  rich  and  prei 
that  w«  ««d4  »M  kare  it  taken  airaj  for  a  ten- pound-note  ;  if 
cmU  Ind  in  oar  bcwts  oo  other  grounds.  We  only  disoovered  ( 
WMk  m  twe  nwe,  Uiat  the  mischicrous  creature  has  introducei 
a  of  ihe  whole  family,  and,  I  am  afraid,  some  I 
^  Mrs.  Bell  says,  she  shall  insist  on  his  adding  b 

vwb;  by  *«yef  putting  his  name  to  his  work — and  as  a  puuishnegl 
XoT,  I  dare  wy  yon  will  call  me  twaddling  ; — ^but  I  assure  yM 
i^at  vtr  Boy  has  giren  us  a  new  sense.  "  Ugly  forma"  he  hj 
"•etalcb  )h3  eyes" — dirty  colours  put  him  out  of  humour  when' 
rones  down  to  breakfast ;  and  partly  to  please  him,  and  pw 
bemawvvb^o  to  fancy  there  tnay  he  something  in  it,  wclethi 
cboase  for  ns,  on  the  condition  that  his  fancies  are  not  to  cost  w 
ozlra  money.  And  we  most  own — my  wife  and  I — that  sioeel 
bogan  to  take  matters  in  hand  ourbouso  makes  thrice  tha  a, , 
it  as«d  to  do.  Pretty  things,  it  is  true,  are  cheaper  now  than  wt 
we  were  married  :  but  half  the  battle  lies  in  knowing  bow  to  p 
them  out,  and  put  them  together  :  and  when  I  hear  people  out  I 
envy,  sneering  at  us  as  ambitious  and  c.Uravagant,  because  0 
back  pariour,  when  Ughtcd,  looks  twenty  times  as  gay  as  it  i 
with  its  rAA  doleful  drab  and  green  paper — I  say  to  mytd 
"  M'ell :  Beauty  costs  no  more  than  Ugliness,  after  all"  : — nd^ 
money  nor  time— and  think  of  a  transaction  of  that  scnipldol 
woman,  Mistress  Priscilla  Golobed — which  long  ago  passed  llUTDBg 
ni/  Jmnds. 
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kTwo  years  is  so  lon^  a  period,  itiat  I  doubt  uot  but  thnt,  einco 
SDtioneii  Ler  last,  yoii  have  forgotten  iho  Quaker  Lady  with 
Bcruplea  and  her  splendid  gardcD.  It  will  be  enough,  however, 
i  the  preBent  occasion,  to  saj  that,  having  given  Bomo  cause  of 
'Bervation  to  the  Elders  of  "her  persuasion,"  {as  the  rich  and 
b  comfortable  always  will  do — being  either  envioualy  demolished, 
MlobHeqDiously  courted)  her  mind  became  "  concerned  "  to  hear 
llmoiij  "  tg  Friends' piinciples  "  in  the  article  of  a  nevr  carpet: 
I  oa  our  house  just  then  had  extensire  dealings  with  Messrs. 
a  &  Bullett,  of  Kidderminster,  she  applied  to  me  to  see  her 
i  carried  into  effect.  OF  course,  there  was  no  hesitation  as 
ehue — a  good,  grave-stone  colour;  but  "some,"  she  said, 
a  sense  against  large  patterns,  as  dissipating :  and  she 
f  had  been  much  tried  by  a  figure  of  beetles  in  a  house 
band  and  herself  had  slept."  There  were  to  bo  no 
le  stripes  do  not  wear  well,  (and  Friends  are  a  pru- 
t  folk,  and  cousiderwhat  is  substantial).  Her  husband  "  was 
9itwble  to  a  shell :" — but  it  "  had  been  with  her  "  that  "  a 
peBBnlation  of  the  Works  of  Nature  might  porples  the  tender 
"  i  of  her  visitors  ; "  and,  in  sliort,  after  having  weighed 
_j  duly,  she  had  "centered  down"  into  a  Utile  motUe. — 
idd  1  write  to  Bartholomew  Thrum,  and  say  as  much  ? 

1  Woman  !  Was  no  drab-winged  Angel  at  her  elbow  to 
r,  that  the  avoidance  of  utter,  unbroken  monotony  in  that 
fttle  moUie  "  might  bo  a  sin  to  so  scrnpulous  a  person,  of  far 
r  dye  than  the  blazing  scarlets  and  ensnaring  yellow  fringes 
decked  the  drawing-room  of  "  Maria  MuUins,"  her 
a  wife  ?  Were  the  time  and  the  thought  spent  in  fixing 
fr  permissible  vanity,  nothing  ?  Did  it  never  occur  to  her  Uiat 
That  the  heart  and  brain  spend  themselves  on  talcing  care  to 
are  a  luxury,  it  ia  of  little  matter  whether  the  same  be  cho- 
e-brown,  or  gold-green — a  gnat  in  lightness,  or  a  camel  for 
^ght  ?  It  would  seem  not :  since  the  Lady,  though  slow,  timid, 
luid  narrotv-minded,  was  benevolent,  and,  according  to  her  consis- 
tent inconsistency,  sincere.  So  Thrum  &  Bullett  were  taxed  to 
produce  the  ugliest  manufacture  on  which  human  eyes  ever 
alighted  ;  and,  after  some  seven  and  eight-peiico  had  been  spent 
in  their  protesting  against  sending  out  a  piece  of  work  which 
would  do  them  no  credit,  home  the  thing  came  at  lost :  and  was  laid 
down  in  Mistress  Gotobed's  "staid  sitting  room,"  in  Acre  Lane. 
Well — not  to  wear  the  story  on  the  carpet  lKvua4\)W:fc — ^wct-k 
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was  piece  of  funiilure  ]daniied  bj  Bcliitl  for  Mainmon'e 
BO  coQuuonted  upon,  »o  abused — iii  every  respect,  an  objeat  of  a 
much  observation  and  moi'titication— -bs  this  same  piece  of  mottle 
drab.     In  mauy  lights,  it  liad  u.  greasy  look  :  or  as  if  u  part^  ( 
Araerlean  Btnokers  bod  ''  catuped  out "  upon  it.     Tbiok  of  a 
on  issue  fur  oac  vho,  as  my  Mrs.  Bell  puts  it,  "  carried  cloa 
neai  to  a  ain  !"      Ii  was  a  crook  in  Priscilla  (lotobed's  lot: 
Mmrdeciu  in  bar  g;ate.     Secretly  did  ebc  bc^ie  tbat  some  i 
iTould  bcfal  it :  tbat  it  would  wear  out  immediately.     Uut  i 
vaa  as  strong  as  Scruple's  self.     What  vxi^  ebe  to  do  ?     By  a 
of  those  ingenious  reasons, — wluch  suggest  themselves  nitli  pi 
liar  aptitude,  I  have  cften  thought,  to  persons  of  tender  c 
sciences, — she  found  out  tliat  such  a  thick  covering  on  the  flooc 
"  made  the  parlour  stuffy,"  and  despotically  turned  out  her  owB 
particular  fancy  lu  furaiture — for  a  largo-pattcmed  red  and  whil 
Indian  mat :  too  impatient  to  heed  that  it  had  beea  made  b 
"those  poor  taivny  idolaters,  the  Uindoos  !" 

After  all,  her 'a  ia  but  every  one's  case.  I  bdierc  it  may  b 
depended  upou  as  certainly  as  Lord  George's  stability,  or  1^ 
Benjamin's  belief  in  "the  Awan  myetery,"  that  every  i 
noman,  and  child,  be  Iiq  evor  so  self-denying' — ever  so  aeo 
shoil  of  a  Fakcer  or  &  Yogee,  will  have  his  or  hci'  "  tictln,  mottle 
somewhere  !  Nay,  even  those  most  frantic  daniers  of  "pomps  an 
vamtiea,"  who  make  a  merit  of  sack-cloth,  and  a  sin  of  deanliueq 
have  "  also  "  iheir  spiritual  extravagancies — their  favourite  tingi 
of  Isabel  colour  (Uio  classical  hue  of  unwashed  lioeu) — their  ortbifc 
dox  or  lieretodox  zig-zags  o£  dirt,  in  which  Taste  finds  its  dissasa 
indulgence :  its  distorted  outlet,  Why,  then,  call  tbat  finical  whl^ 
ia  but  human  ? — 'Or  questionable,  which  is  merely  anothoi'  cxpreft 
sion  in  form  of  that  principle  of  vital  vaiiety  whica  moltca  dlffcreu 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  colours  no  two  tulip  leaves  alike  ?  ', 
don't  like  fools  who  faint  over  old  teacups,  or  rave  about  a  i-ibboa, 
any  more  than  the  sourest  people,  who  have  commented  va. 
back  parlour,  since  my  lame  boy  took  it  in  hand — but  since  I  tn 
cat  and  drink — why,  pray,  may  not  I  liave  a  fajicy  iu  luy  p] 
and  my  saucer— just  as  weC  as  you,  good  Master  Fume,  have  wid 
your  pipe-head? — asyou,  mauly  Squire  Foglo,  with  your  "  Tarniis 
bird's-oye  choker  ?"— as  you,  excellent  and  TaluftUlc  Friftui  GotQ 
bed,  liad  with  your  "  /ittle  mottie  ?" 
Bat  there  is  a  great  warbling  kept  up  by  the  &niQcs.  L- 
Sird,   Tree,  Rock,  Flowev,   and  other  such  dear  rural  pccple 
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agunst  mj  poor  lame  boj,  and  bia  fsnctes — as  "  cocknej," 
"aefphisticated,"  "  Irumpery,"  "  eonventional,"  and  tljc  like; 
"Nature  is  euougli  for  us!"  they  cry.  "Compared  with  her, 
your  best  Art  is  eleclrolype-plating  for  ^lil — Britannia  metal  fee 
silrer — and  Palaia-Rojul  ttrass  for  diamond  !  "  Now  good 
frtGods — and  alao  ye  Gardeners,  I'lautci's,  Parmors,  and  Sbep- 
iMrda  of  tny  acquaintance  vrlio  "  take  up  the  wondvaus  tale," 
and  fancy  that  it  ia  healthy  aad  geuuiue  to  be  critical  on  "  th« 
Bagman's"  treasures  and  pleasures — you  must  hear  to  hoar 
thftl  you  are  as  prejudiced  and  vulgar  as  ua  jioor  town-folk — 
who  have  no  orchards  to  "chew  the  cud  "  in— no  reae-beds, 
tuaoag  the  odours  of  which  we  can  lose  the  unpleasant  eeent 
of  knavery  and  mortBl  decay— no  mountains  for  our  bohIb  to 
mcond,  till  Heaven  seemB  very  near  '.  You  are  one-eyed  :  and 
behind  your  time.  The  days  wore,  when  Ignorance  was  not 
merely  felt  to  be  bliaa — it  was  niarl!etal>le  as  a  prime  "  respeuta- 
WUty" — People  praised  the  Lord  that  they  eoiild  not  speak 
French — valued  their  own  souls  the  more  fur  having  no  music 
in  them — "pmt  their  dig."  m  sneering  at  men  and  women  of 
genius :  in  despising  women  :  and  other  such  brave  and  easy 
deriees. — Why,  your  Laureate,  in  his  very  letters  ou  those 
"privilege-breakers"  the  locomotives,  which  pi'ovoked  me  into 
print — tells  you  that  the  love  of  Nature  on  which  you  so  piqne 
yoareelves — is  "  a  fancy  pattern  "  got  up  within  tlie  laat  liun- 
Urod  years — since  Cray  wrote  poetry,  and  Architect  Kent  designed 
landscape  gardens  and  court  petticoats— -and  Brydone  and  Moore 
were  the  Travellers  elect.  It  is  a  class-oiy,  aa  vicioHfi  as  the 
scandals  of  a  great  city  or  a  small  cathcdi-al  town  ; — a  falsehood  as 
baseless  as  Cowper's  refMMice  of  the  country  to  Divine  parentage, 
andhieaeooDntof  theTown  as  a  mwcly  human  and  "  hollow  thing  " 
— to  say  that  we  cannot  taste  both  :  Art  aa  well  as  Nature — nay 
that  the  love  of  one,  docs  not  quicken  fifty-fold  the  reverence  of 
the  other.  Wliymaywo  not  make  our  houses  beautiful — because 
you  have  your  hills  and  jour  meadows,  and,  for  their  out-of-doors 
sake,  are  willing  to  dwell  in  mildewy  eottages,  with  the  plaster 
peeling  off  the  walls,  ond  death-watohea  and  other  uaraoleBs 
Tertnin  beneath  tlie  wood- work  ? — Why  may  not  we  weai'  clean  l^ie 
broad-cloth — and  our  wives  Turkey-red  cottons,  <h'  emerald  greens, 
"  when  we  take  our  walka  abroad  "  in  our  Row  ? — because  It 
siuts  yoH  lo  riouch  about  iu  your  !ane«,  in  a  hat  which  is  sha^jei 
like  an  old  mushroom,  and  gloves  which  ■wttaVi  iftntiwc  \a4%'e« — 
ee2 
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tui  baesBM  jma  Mrs.  Gsrdeiier,  "  like  the  hee  about  Uer  iovat 
doili  sing  in  broim  leather  gaiters  ?     Would  joo  ibink 
h  ^nl  or  i-briatinn  in  us.  Sir  anil  Madam,  to  throiT  the  tastta 
mad  bftbiti  nhicli  circumatuices  and  position  have  eDCouraged, 
ia  jomi  teeth !     We    town  people  cannot  live    in  bowers,  like 
llMn'a  "  LoTo  mad  the  Nonro  " — and  the  pore  S^hardiraatthe 
F«Ml  of  Tabernai-lea.     Wo  must  put  up  with  iroa-hlack  wHU, 
toll  t^imneja  pttaaed  with  smoke  ('tis  my  lame  boy's  phraM], 
pAtenMuts  reeking    and    steaming    with    rain,    or   blading  and 
mttjdy  tu  dry  weather.     Put  a  box  of  Bawere  outside  any 
OUT  windows  for  a  day,  and  you  will  take  it  in  with  some  net 
"  liaie  mottlti  "  on  ereij  leaf  which  remind  you  of  a  mgnnur 
■hop :  thercTore  let  us  paint  our  walla  brightly — and  hare  oi 
Aoon  caqictcd  with  some  deep  rich  hue,  aad  hi 
in  pleflaa&t  currea.     Bat  because  we  do  ;  have  we  no  eres,  thii 
yoo,  for  a  waterfall, — or  a  tree  struck  by  lightning — or  a  fit 
lidi  with  the  thick  grass  and  thick  flowers  of  June  i~ 
will*  sea-shore,  when  the  sun  goes  down  ? — or  for  daybreak  ia 
nOHBtain  pass  ? — We  hare    one    sense  more   than    you :— tt 
OOBUnOB  sense  of  making  tbe  best  of  our 
Mijoying  the  pleasures  of  our  neighbours  wbt 
critirisiag  them  because  they  differ  from  ours  ! — Yes  :  let  it 
niteied  widely   and  heliered  implicitly,  there  is  no  each  diiiig 
as  a  separate  and   solitnty  taste,  in  Nature, — save  it  be  m»il« 
such  by  a  prcdispONtion  to  monomania — or  by  the 
harsh  and  untoward  circumstances  which  have  provoked  one  gift 
or  talent  into  prominent  existence,  lenving  no  room  for  ot^ 
to  grow.     Thitre  has  been  a  quantity  of  very  curious  speetilsliin' 
ftbout  the  undereloped  characters  of  Shakapoare  ;     with  rcgM* 
to  vttich  1  iira  always  reminded  of  tbe  only  two  neat. lines 
"Dr.  Sjtttas"™ 

"  Hosvea  pardon  thiKo  nlio  were  to  bhunc  ! 
The  child  U  gone,  which  never  csme  \ — '* 

But  of  the  undeveloped  tastes  which  llo  burled  under  IgnoMMi 
or  Prejudice — are  withered  when  "scarce  out  of  tbe  grouiid"lj 
Bidicule — or  doomed  ore  they  come  to  a  hearing  by  Bigotry— dii>; 
thinks  there  ia  too  little  count.  How  can  we  be  thankful  eaoag* 
that  our  poor  lame  child  has  been  allowed  compensations  whiii 
give  him  a  career  of  hope  and  cheerfulness — a  man's  plaoo  amfff 
°     And  why  shovAl  wc  ii<i\  \j^  fateful,  also,  om  our  0**' 
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account,  for  the  ucir  pbasurcs  aui  harmless  interests  be   has 
brought  into  a  quiet  houaeliold  ? 

"  Who  cares  about  taste,  save  the  taste  of  food,  now  when  so 
many  millions  of  fellow-creatures  cannot  get  a  morsel  to  put  into 
their  mouths  ?  "  was  a  questiou  put  the  other  night,  with  all  the 
trininpb  of  a  knock-down  argument,  in  answer  to  some  inoffensive 
remark  of  mine  (I  mako  bold  to  think).  The  speaker  was  one  of 
your  Power-Men,  as  the  new-fangled  German  English  of  the  time 
might  describe  the  class  of  persons  who  arc  alwaj's  talking  of  the  folly 
«nd  effeminacy  of  the  world  we  are  living  in — about  "  cutting  hia  way 
through  a  cane  brake"  in  a  colony,  and  such  like  vigorous  attacks 
of  Fortune — never,  let  me  mention, i/oi'n?;  such  feats; — and,  in  short, 
is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Snite  Force  Association,  whose  pro* 
ceediogs  give  rise  to  so  many  strange  tales  among  the  common 
people. — Mr.  Mallett's  remark  (methinks  his  proper  name  ought 
to  be  Sledge  Hammer  !)  is  about  as  charitable  and  as  clear-sighted 
a»  the  scheme  for  the  alleviation  of  Irish  famine  promulgated  the 
other  day  ;  which  proposed  that  every  man  should  kill  his  dog ; — 
not  to  be  barbecued  by  way  of  contribution  to  tho  Food  Fund,  but 
by  way  of  renouncing  a  comfort,  and  accomplishing  an  economy. 
I  think  I  never  saw  dear  good  Jlr.  Vavasour  so  thoroughly  irate 
ss  on  this  proposal  being  broached.  "  What  wilt  the  man  hmself 
ffive  up  ?"  asked  he,  with  more  of  an  effort  at  a  sneer  than  I 
«0uld  have  believed  possible  to  him. — "  He  has  no  dog  j  of  course ! 
Of  course,  he  does  not  smoke  ! — But  I  know  that  he  drinks  coffee 
instead  of  brandy-and- water.  Come  :  will  he  giveupiAat? — What 
right  has  he  to  choose  what  other  people  arc  to  sacrifice  ?  Some 
people  have  a  taste  for  shoe-buoklos  (I  had  a  cousin  who  left  aisty 
pairs  when  he  died} — and  some  for  books  they  never  read.  But 
erery  man  has  his  taste  ;  and  to  begin  with  other  people's  dogs, 
as  if  they  wore  the  only  luxury  in  the  world  (poor,  innocent,  dumb 
creatures  !)  is  going  too  far  !"  We  all  laughed  ;  who  could  help 
it  t  But  ray  lame  boy  hit  tlic  right  nail  on  the  head  still  more 
strongly. — "  And  what  will  Mr.  Maliett  do  for  the  paper-stainers, 
tiie  wood-earvers,  the  gilders,  the  lace-makera,  the  calico-printers," 
said  he,  "  wlien  they  are  thrown  out  of  work,  to  put  food  into  other 
people's  mouths  ?  Or  are  thet/  not  to  have  their  taste  of  food  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bell  was  so  pleased  with  Sampson's  speech,  that  she  would 
have  had  him  write  it  in  a  letter  by  itself,  to  "The  Brickbat." 
It  ia  better,  however,  where  it  is  :  I  don't  want  the  boy  (ho  hoe 
enough  on  his  hands  already)  to  get  a  taste  iot  o.\A!ttOTiia.-^. 
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But  Mr.  Mallctt  ia  not  tde  only  perswn  who  tries  to  knock  w 
down.  "  See  ivhat  comes  of  your  taste  !"  ciies  another  chorus  ol 
speakers  who  are  neTcr  done  provoking  ua  since  we  got  the  shops 
closed  an  honr  or  two  eariier  than  fonncily,  hy  horribte  sto^ 
ftbout  Dancing-houses,  Penny  Theatres,  and  the  like  :  eroaken^ 
whose  only  business  in  life  seems  to  be  perpetually  mnltipljing  tbef 
story  of  George  Bnrnwcll  so  as  to  extend  it  as  much  as  possiWe  t 
and  who  absolutely  go  on  as  if  we  were  so  many  Millwood  maiiD- 
factarers. — What  then. — are  the  yonng  men  of  England  at  sack  S 
pitch  of  "  fiithineas,"  that  hard  lahonr  alono  can  keep  them  out  oT 
mischief  ? — And  mark  an  odd  inconsistency.  A  dancing,  Btngin^ 
guitar-playing,  criminal  (as  I  pointed  out  a  conpic  of  montibs  ttgo)^ 
is  made,  thereupon,  a  Prison  Pet.  A  shop-boy  who  go«3  out  V 
dance  and  listen  to  guitar-playing,  is,  therefore,  TOted  a  Prison  Bin 
elect.  Why,  in  the  times  of  terror,  during  the  first  French  Revx)l<t 
tion,  a  tineo-drflper'sapprcntice,8llbut  condemned  to  the  guillotine 
for  haying  been  suspected  of  speaking  cirilly  and  looking  piteouslj 
npon  Marie  Antoinette,  was  pardoned  byone  of  the  blood-thirsty  tri' 
mimilt!iotniadeancndofbaraanliveB,!iko  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,o( 
"just  as  ono  would  oat  an  apple" — ^becauBC  a  pair  of  pumpa  luidK 
clean  cravat  were  found  in  his  pocket — "  Those  who  dance,"  said  U 
Rhadamantbus,  "cannot  he eontpirators .'"  Youwillopennonewe' 
tfirtwnment  or  privilege  to  the  many,  which  shall  not,  at  its  com- 
mencement, let  in  grave  abuses.  Whohas  forgotten  the  abominatioil 
of  shameless  and  shamefiil  prcss-literatnre,  which  ten  years  ago! 
OTCTnin  your  town,  now  dwindling  year  by  year^its  promoter! 
driven  back  into  the  etarvatiou  and  obscene  dirt  in  iThich  Aq 
were  littered — by  the  plain  goodsenae  ofnowspaper  readers  who  asi 
for  teaching— and  not  trash  nor  treason  ? — When  your  Parka  wen 
first  opened  as  widely  as  now — there  would  have  been  hut  a  _ 
<^noe  for  cither  flowers  or  wild-fowl — wlicrcas,  they  tell  me.  tbot 
in  St.  James's  Park,  (me  may  pick  up  all  manner  of  hard  wordi 
and  new  ideas  from  the  porcelain  labels  ("taste"  again!) — an 
that  the  birds  are  so  thoroughly  at  home  and  jolly  there,  that  n  ^^ 
loss  a  personage  than  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince,  desired,  not  long  agrt 
to  acquire  thence  a  very  grand  gander,  as  one  of  the  most  pomp<m«i 
prosperous  and  ponderous  specimens  of  the  genus  known  to  e^sb 
Ere  you  cry  down  our  tastes — good  Mrs,  Sowerby — ere  you  launct 
your  red-hot  shot  against  them,  zealous  Master  Qathercole— ^ 
replace  (hem  bysomethingbetter  !  See  if  alitlleeuperintendenrt 
and  fijmpathy— the  giving  u^    i>t  an  hour  on  youi 
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lioHand— -of  a  few  trilh  and  squnlla  at  your  own  pianoforte,  and 
tlie  condescending  nt  due  times,  and  witli  due  reserves,  to  mix  willi 
jour  friends  and  fellow-creature  a  iii  their  pleasurca,  might  not 
rsiae  tfie  tone  tliereof,  and  reduce  tte  eril  you  complaia  of,  to  tlie 
amount  inaeporftblo  fi'om  all  congregations  of  people^ wiietlier  at 
Chtirch,  or  at  Exeter  Hall,  or  at  Fancy  Fairs,  or  Fairs  for  Buai- 
nesB,  or  at  Bat  loon-ascents,  or  Flower-shows,  or  thoeo  exhibitions, 
thank  God  !  rarer  than  with  our  fathers — executions. — And  what 
is  most  of  all  to  the  purpose  (though  I  insist  aa  a  condition  that 
all  ornamental  pursuits  and  pleasurea  bang  together,  being  different 
strains,  so  to  say,  of  the  Poetry  of  Life,  and  as  such  to  be  welcoiaeil, 
oaltivated,  and  defended),  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand  why, 
when  we  were  "speaking  up"  for  homes  made  comfortahlo,  by 
grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour, — you  should  ramble  wild  into 
Oarisnot,  Penny  Theatres,  and  such  out-of-door  places  ;  with  a 
iHtterness  you  never  employed— let  mc  add — in  the  days  wheutho 
"Professors  of  the  -Fistic  science"  as  they  styled  themselves, 
•aanA  to  open  their  tatcnis,  bear-gardens,  and  cock-pits,  to  the 
ingenuous  Youth  (may  I  not  say,  "  BiiH-caltes  "  of  Britain !)  more 
widely  than  at  present, — "Finieahty  "  to  accept  your  designation, 
ta  not  more  demoralising  than  Brutality  ;  nor  a  fantastic  draughta- 
man,  of  necessity,  "a  poorer  creature"  than  a  Grampian  Wrestler, 
To  conclude — since  I  aeo  by  your  yawning,  you  are  weary  of 
jny  homily — lot  me  earnestly  add,  that  did  the  cultivation  of  the 
eye,  necessarily  engender  cupidity,  craving,  or  other  extravagancies 
— I  for  one,  might  feel  it  necessary  to  set  an  example  in  the  Row, 
ty  wearing,  like  one  of  Priscilla  Gotohed's  ancestors,  garments 
of  nndycd  wool — a  ahlrt,  I  presume,  of  unbleached  fiax,  shoes  of 
onblacked  leather,  and  so  forth.  I  might  call  on  my  Mrs.  Bell,  to 
Jive  in  a  room, unpapeped and  uncarpo ted ,^ with  homely  deal-tables, 
in  place  of  that  Mahogany  Tree,  which  Mrs,  Perkins'  friend  has 
made  immortal !  No  more  plaster  casta  !  no  more  prints  1  no 
more  tidily-printed  hooks  ! — for  sacrifice  arranged  aucording  to  a 
didiag-scale,  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (as  good  Uncle 
Vavasour  says),  "  aaorifioe,  merely,  of  things  1  don't  care  for." 
"When  I  talk  of  "welcoming,  cultivating,  aud  defending"  orna- 
mental tttBtea, — of  upholding  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Beauty 
OS  adding  a  grace  t«  daily  life — it  is  because  I  know  and  feel, 
that  if  rightly  taken  up,  they  are  no  snare,  but  a  blesaing.  A 
little  pleasure  saved  for  is  sweeter  than  a  thousand  luxuries 
which  come  as  matters  of  cowso  :  and  if  jott  ioal  \i^\'i-it  ■«!.«,— 
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or  ihink  me  a  partial  fatlier,  wantlii)!;  to  puff  my  deal-  Larae  Boy — 
read  Cbarles  Lamb's  "Old  China  "—the  touching  and  intimate 
truth  of  which  can  only  be  attested  by  persons,  like  ourselves,  who 
have  known  narrow  fortunes.  The  thriftless  can  be  as  thriftless 
over  greedy  living  (no  disrespect  to  the  taste  for  a  well-cooked 
dinner  !)  as  over  gay  furnishing.  Mr.  Diararfi  haa  ia  "  Tancred" 
told  us,  that  young  gentlemen  can  run  in  debt,  and  borrow  from 

Jews  in  "  The  Desert,"  ns  well  ns  in  Park  Lane! Pustiaa 

Jacket — filns  ! — ean  gamble,  as  well  as  Velvet  Waistcoat !  We 
are  Free  Traders  :  and  so  we  stand  up  fur  the  "liberty  of  pro- 
phesying "  iu  the  School  of  Design,  as  well  as  in  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Scmpler's  Tabernacle  ;  but  oa  all  we  ask  of  him,  is  to  prove 
the  rightfulness  and  rcaaoa  of  his  threats  of  Brimstone,  Gridu'on, 
and  what  not — so  all  we  ask  for  ours  el  tcs,— fee  we  Painters, 
Amateurs,  or  Manufacturers — is  but  time  and  fair  piny,  to  prove 
that  Beauty  is  better  than  Ugliness — Poetry  than  Ribaldry — 
Comfort  than  Dirt — and  that  we  may  not,  while  we  are  doing 
our  best  thus  to  refine  and  humanise  our  fellows — be  rhymed 
OgaiiiPt  without  reason. 


THE    OLD   VILLAGE    GARDENER. 

BY   GOOBWYN    HAKMBY, 

On, -grant  him  fertile  rain,  and  sunny  weather; 
Oh,  grant  him  mingled  showar  and  sun  together ; 
Fall  thick,  ye  sparkling  dews,  upon  his  grass  ; 
Sweet  from  his  flowera,  ye  genial  breenoB,  pass  ; 
Freshen  his  herbs,  bright,  heaven-descending  stream 
Upon  his  blooms,  ve  summer  sunshines,  beua. 
Until  his  garden  glows  beneath  the  ekiesj 
Soft  in  its  green,  and  glorious  in  its  dyes, 
Warraed  bv  the  snn,  and  nourished  by  the  shower, 
Fertile  with  fruit,  and  beautiful  with  flower. 
Fragrant  with  scent,  and  shadowed  by  rich  bowers— 
A  glimpse  of  Eden,  for  this  world  of  ours. 

Old  village  gardener  i  sou  of  Adam,  hale, 
Dear  is  thy  garden  to  the  neighbouring  dale  ; 
Light  is  thy  fame  among  the  rustics  there ; 
In  composts  deep,  and  skilled  in  simples  laie  ; 


LLeamed  in  graits,  anil  skilled  in  hetbul  lore 
tOf  old  Culpepper,  and  the  days  passed  o'er ; 

A  countfy  miracle !  <i  rnstic  light ! 

The  friend  of  good  crnpa,  and  swom  foe  of  blight ! 


^■ti 

^^H      Simple  the  life  of  village  ^iivdener  olil, 
^^K  Jki  ancient  shepherd's  watching  o'er  his  fold  ; 
^^m  As  weather-wise  as  red-eyed  pimpernel, 
^^^  He  counts  hiE  houi-s  by  openbg  hlossoma  well ; 
^^v  Wakes  with  the  daisy  ;  and  when  noon  uufolds, 
^^B  Flies  to  his  meal  as  spread  the  marigolds ; 
^^f  And,  as  the  evening  primrose  opea  its  flower, 
1^^    He  supper  lakes,  and  woos  the  leating  hoar ; 
Till  blackbirds,  piping  from  the  hazels  dun, 
Call  him  from  sleep  to  meet  the  rising  &ui). 

^^-        Then  digs  the  glorious  spade — ita  metal  far 
^^^  More  blest  than  steel  of  murderous  warrior  cur ; 
^^H  'Upturned  the  clod,  sweet  steaming  dews  arise, 
^^B  The  labourer's  incense  to  the  snnny  skies  ! 
^^K  Or  sweeps  the  scythe,  and  in  wet  swathes  of  green 
r  The  long  grass  droops,  and  scents  the  pleasant  scene  ; 

Or  cnts  the  weeding  hoe  whei'e  crops  are  made, 
And  docks  and  darnels  fall  hetieatb  its  blade  ; 
Or  plies  the  thin-tined  rake,  and  black  the  soil — 
And  tine  and  even,  grows  beneath  ita  toil ; 
While  close-trimmed  hedges  and  neat  bowers  arise, 
And  all  the  landscape  spreads  before  the  eyes. 

Lo !  o'er  that  wicket-gate  how  many  an  eye 
Anxiously  looks,  the  gardener's  charms  to  spy. 
The  stuxay  rustic  iaties  a  Sunday  glance  ; 
The  squire  looks  hard  as  past  his  tandem  prance ; 
Madam  calls  in,  with  condescension  aweet, 
And  begs  a  posy,  while  she  lakes  a  seat ; 
The  cumte  oft  on  summer  evening^  fair, 
Draws  thoughts  from  flowers,  and  moralises  there  ; 
And  even  the  schoulboy,  with  his  well-whipped  look, 
Oozes  o'er  flower-beds  to  the  orchard  nook  ; 
While  wind-fall  apples  tempt  the  greedy  eye, 
The  troant  footstep,  and  the  lingering  Bgh, 

Bright  are  the  flowei-beds  of  that  garden  fiiir— 
The  eweet  in  scent,  the  rich  in  hue,  are  there ! 
There,  roses  glow  in  dew,  like  luscious  tips  ; 
There,  from  the  lilies'  vase,  the  brown  bee  sips  ; 
There,  blue-bells  peal  forth  music,  and  their  swells 
echoed  hy  Ihe  hyacinth's  slenderer  bella ; 


I 


Umt  tMr  tnmi|ieto  mat. 


4^  b;  tW  fBK^  &F  bcijoyw  fne  aod  tall ; 

_  j_: — tnTs  cmm  drb^t  the  eyes, 
i  hiUerfr,  tfce  ba^i  swwt-pn. 
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n^ad.  mA  lyBlteil  neco(> 

■iiwii.nii  liiiii Til  1 


•m^-iwmvt,  ami  the  myrfle  nn, 
ir,  and  tfce  tnow-dnip  fanr ; 
^id  tk  nrtet-wiUiam  bri^it, 


«WT  W  ffe  cable,  tfariTC, 
V%««  ■aU-digkcd  WokkD  tret  rooad  the  lun, 
TW  ■■!■  I  fcwfe  — r  Jd  fcwMd  lawd  to  dry, 


spKated,'\eaxe4,«it4  faod,  t 
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And  now  the  plant  is  yellow,  and  moat  die, — 
Grow  may  iU  seed  beneath  another  elcy ! 
Again,  iu  other  flowere  may  it  arise. 
And  aiter  winter  bloom  in  venuJ  dyes. 

No  more  thy  early  pea,  Bweet  cauliflower, 
And  yonng  potato  shall  delight  the  honr  ; 
Gone,  art  Ihon,  village  gardeaiei !     Bright  be  shed 
The  dews  of  heaven  on  thy  last  resting  bed ! 
Oh  !  be  Ihy  grave  wilh  green  turf  covered  round, 
And  be  thy  headstone  placed  on  rising  ground ; 
And  let  bright  flowers  around  it  plenteous  grow, 
And  violets  there,  and  daffodillies  blow  I 
For  sure,  in  death,  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
Far  from  the  friends  in.  life  he  loved  to  see. 
Then  spread  around  the  churchyard  path  with  blooms. 
And  strew  with  flowers  his  gTa>'e  amid  the  Lmnbs. 


FABLES  FOR  FOOLISH  FELLOWS. 
No.  VI. 

iriE  BCTTERFLT   AND  THE  LiOS. 

A  PBiTOLons,  foolish,  giddy,  gaudy  Butterfly,  decked  out  in  all 
the  coloui-a  of  the  rainbow,  hia  head  and  hia  wings  delicately  pow- 
<let^,  and  as  gay  and  galiant-looking  to  the  eye  aa  a  French  mar- 
quis going  to  court  in  the  daya  of  the  Grande  Moaari^ue,  was 
jaantily  winding  his  way  through  one  of  the  wide  forests  which  in 
Asia  harbour  the  nobler  races  of  beasts — wild  beasts  ;  when,  not 
minding  where  he  wag  going  to,  and  what  stood  in  his  way,  he 
ran  full  butt  against  the  bole  of  a  lofty  plane-tree,  and  fell  stunned 
and  senseless  to  the  ground  with  a  sort  of  shriek — iufinitesimally 
BmnJl — a  little  more  tlian  silence — from  which  all  Nature  did  not 
recoil  with  a  cold  shudder — and  tho  world  <vent  on  aa  if  nothiug 
had  liappencd,  as  usual. 

.  When  M.  Papillon  had  recovered  so  much  of  hia  lively  senses  aa 
to  be  able  to  see  where  he  was,  and  to  say  how  he  waa,  and  how 
much  he  waa  hurt,  he  was  struck  all  iu  a  heap  when  ho  observed 
thai,  with  one  wing  broken  beyond  repair,  and  the  other  much 
damaged — one  eye  so  pud'ed  up  that  he  could  not  look  out  of  it, 
and  tiio  other  bloodshot,  with  the  blow  he  had  just  had  oa  th& 
head — to  say  nothing  of  hia  feelers,  so  tiwuOoeiX  vWt  'Oan-jXijA.  -oa 


rjJta  ros  ntaian  telloks. 

farfaf  ia  iktm  ;  aai  U»  famarite  leg,  eo  spraiii«d  that  he  conU 
■it  f^  it  a  iW  grasad— b  vu  strock.  all  io  &  heap,  we  repeat 
h  \ai  M  nmiet  I  —  to  tee  thai,  w  Hua  rripplcd  cendilwn, 
iaoifiUc  tl  £glung  aad  IiMpaUe  af  Sjrii^,  and  jet  diEdaining  U- 
^At  Hb  eda^ — he  h,j  vUhia  reach  of  the  great  paw  of  a  grin 
Ham,  hmg  rtrctdMd  oat  kt  ftdl  lei^h,  enjojiog  his  rojal  losing 
^riv  &e  nae  ihaifawj  phwutree  I  Thi^  feroeioas  paw  na, 
wiMi,  vidda  «  bat  tt  Houiev— an  easy  disUoce,  too  tempting 
••  enafcr  «r  tjrMiiij  :  he  had  oaljr  to  pot  it  out,  and  the  biflliuit 
%«■■  BJhiIIj  wsi  hia  prnantr  aafe  enough  ! 

C^  Setv*  «*  he  ass,  Houwar  vaa  not  i{uit«  so  galluit  as  g*;i 
b«  ;«v  hilaffea  at  tho  gaj  vsrid  and  tha  world  of  (kihioo  sd- 
imm  an.  U  it  to  he  w«nde>ed  at  if  U.  Papillon'a  fir^t  thoagtit 
«aft  la  tntf  aajvhere — iaia  aaj  hole  «r  coner — out  of  the  iraj; 
ftrl;n>f  «*•*>«•  lwldt,oM  of  the  queation  ¥ — and  his  seroal 
iha^hl  I  ■!  oecaad  tho^hu  are  sDmetiawa  hest— wu  to  tie 
«3,  aa  Wtter  !  He  weinbcnd  a  wiehed  cuuplet.  at  which  hA 
d  ia  his  hot  jeath,  hot  at  which  he  now  shook  hii  ' 


■  Lk  mO,  U  na  Ve  wiM> : 
V«a  H  le  A d  if  im  risE  !  ^ 

aad  ihe^gh  it  wac  wicked,  there  wax  good  adncc  in  it,  md 
wmii  take  it  ;  aad  hy  ihawing  no  agaa  of  life  be  aught  ao  eae 
«be  atlMiiM  of  the  ijtaat  altogether.  B^des.  as  hia  Hi^y 
ai«k«d  fint  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  and  sometiincs  daeet 
Atm\t^  far  a  MOMoat,  he  was  m  hopes  that  that  Eighth  Httn7ii( 
A^m  ««odi  waa  droway  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  indnlging  ia  a 

* akat  litila  iX  noon," 

he  caaM  rswI.  creep,  or  aomdiow— anyhow,  ia  short — get  in] 
wilhaat  dntarhing  Ua  gtim  repose.  He  was  wise  enough,  ih 
fart,  le  ke^  ^aiet,  and  to,  for  >  long  time,  he  wholly  escaped 
Mapi  Botiee :  hat.  rafwtoBatrly  for  Moneienr,  his  Majes^  i 
Mt  get  a  wink  af  aleep,  or  cot  more  than  one  at  a  dine ; 
■Mn  nftrtaaaldy  stiS,  his  bat(«rfiy  ranity  got  the  better  of 
dnmtaoa,  aad  wnld  not  let  him  be  qniet ;  he  most  talk,  wwgh 
ht  had  BothiB^  to  Ear  worth  heariog  ;  and  though  he  mi^t  itit 
uea.  if  he  had  been  physiognomist  enough  to  have  read  &e  KajA 
liiaamrnn  ai^ht,  that  bis  most  gracious  UajcEty  wai  in  IW 
haaMor  hr  triflii^  :  the  Imperial  brnn-s.  frowning  like  Urn 
^  dovd»,  portended  a  tem^t  gathering  in  the  Royal  temper 
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kioga  have  tlielr  dia appointments  bb  well  as  meaner  tilings,  and  liia 
Majesty  had  met  with  a  damnahie  dining-out  disappointment  only 
a  short  hour  ago,  haying  hunted  a  £nc,  fat,  hut  too  fleet  doe  all 
that  day,  who  had  escaped  him  through  her  superior  speed  ;  and 
kingly  creatures  are,  as  nearly  aa  posaihle,  the  last  ia  the  world 
who  can  bear  a  disappointment  of  their  desires  philosophieally. 
Hero  was  a  time,  then,  for  suoh  a  fribblo  aa  M.  Papillon  to  begin 
pribble-prabbling  in  tho  irritable  ear  of  the  foi'est  monarch  !  But, 
his  vanity  hurt  at  being  overlooked  as  if  he  was  nobody  in  this 
world,  and  nothing  in  the  scale  of  created  things,  talk  he  would, 
nnd  he  did ;  such  small  talk  as  made  up  his  small  stock  of  polished 
commonplaces,  to  such  a  stunly,  sententious  declaimer  as  the  Lioni 
who  saja  not  much,  nor  speaks  often,  but  when  he  does  the  forests 
listen  to  him,  and  all  other  living  things  keep  solemn  silence  till  he 
concludes  and  resumes  his  lair,  and  none  dare  answer  him  ! 

The  fluttering  Beau  Brummell  of  the  woods  began  of  course 
with  the  usual  compliments  of  the  day ;  spoke  well  of  the  weather, 
as  very  fine,  or  he  should  not  have  vcntarcd  out :  congratulated 
his  Majesty  upon  his  good  looks— swore  by  Gad  he  had  never  seen 
him  look  raoro  splendidly  salubrious,  nor  more  mojestical ;  and 
when  he  had  run  himself  clean  out  of  compliments,  he  paused  and 
hold  his  peace,  expecting  to  hear  a  right  Royal  reply  :  but  tho 
brooding  beast  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  him — not  so  much 
as  to  show  him  some  contempt. 

"  I  have  not  been  courtier  enough,  I  see,  for  him  !  "  murmured 
Monsieur  to  himself.  "  These  great  ones  look  for  so  much  homage 
from  us  small  ones,  as  they  proudly  underrate  us!  Well,  well, 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  1  knew  not  how  to  play  tho  flatterer 
well  enough  to  gratify  the  gross  ear  of  an  eastern  emperor  !  " 
And  he  began  again,  and  went  on  fluently  with  n  long  oration  full 
of  fulsome  flatteries,  in  which  he  exalted  the  forest  monarch  to  the 
shies,  (and  he  would  have  ^ven  his  wings,  dear  and  damaged  aa 
they  were,  if  ho  could  hove  got  him  there  out  of  the  way); 
ascribed  to  him  every  great  and  noble  quality,  (especially  magna- 
nimity and  the  love  of  mercy,  hoping  it  would  be  extended  to  him); 
called  him  the  king  of  beasts,  (a  compliment,  or  an  insult,  as  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  take  it);  described  him  as  equally  generous 
as  great ;  and  having  exhausted  his  eloquence  and  himself  (for 
these  fribbles  are  soon  spun  out,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in  them 
'  1  two  or  three  turns),  he 

"  Fnond  himself  spent,  and  fumbloil  [or\\iB\iiaw«-' 
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ILe  wutoil  for  eome  time  for  tlie  Royal  reply,  but  tUo  Maj^nooimM 
aosvered  liim  not  a  word  !  Indeed,  he  did  not  evea  deign  t^log 
at  hita.  Once  only  did  the  mnjastic  eyes  at  which  men  sttnd  la 
awe,  and  biitterftiea  luok  nuat^fihtnl,  torn  ia  his  direction  ;  '  ~ 
the  orator  thought,  hut  he  might  ha  wron^,  he  looked  over  htia( 
and  not  at  him  ;  and  then  moving  his  head  majestically  roan^ 
yawned,  and  lookeil  ajiothor  way.  Need  wo  say  that  thii  a 
tomelj  vexed  the  vanity  of  this  Sir  Fopling  to  the  quiek  ?  It  d 
bub  he  was  irise  enougk  not  to  say  it  did,  or  show  it  did.  He  oi 
Eoid  that  "  Ue  hoped  he  did  not  interrupt  his  private  meditationm 
He  felt  how  humble  he  waa,  and  he  how  exalted  ;  bow  uowerth}!: 
be  was  to  como  into  his  auji^st  presence,  and,  thereforo,  if  hu 
Mfqesty  would  permit  him,  he  woold  retire  !" 

The  king  of  beasts  took  no  notice  of  hua  eves  now,  and  he  had 
made  ttp  his  miail  to  retire — bow  himself  out,  as  it  were,  back^ 
vrarda,  as  ia  the  manner  of  courtiers  ;  when  suddenly  the  forest 
seemed  to  shake  with  what  at  firat  he  thought  waa  low-dowv 
thunder,  and  then  an  earthtjuako  rumbling  und«T  ground  ;  but  ik 
was  nothing  more  terrible  than  the  right  roya]  roaring  and  t^ 
rampant  racing  of  the  junior  branches  of  tbe  Imperial  family,  ont 
for  an  airing  with  their  Imperial  mother,  His  Majesty  seemed  U 
hear  it  with  a  deal  of  pleasnre,  and,  springing  upon  bis  feet,  h(t 
stood  lashing  bis  sacred  sides  with  his  tufted  tail  as  with  a  gceptr^ 
Monsieur  feared  at  first  in  anger,  but  he  was  wrong,  it  was  iqr 
affection :  he  was  tbluking  only  of  his  queen,  and  tbe  heir  s_ 
parent,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  Trembling  througH 
every  limb,  M.  Papillon  was  about  to  cry  for  mercy,  when  tha 
monarch  roared  in  answer  to  their  roar,  and  with  the  mighty  guah 
of  hia  strong  breath  blew  the  frivolous  fool  away — many  feel 
away ;  and  then  bounded  away  himself  to  meet  tbe  Royal  family- 
party. 

Poor  Papillon  !  he  was  blown  ngoinst  a  stone,  up  to  whose  top 
he  scrambled  nimbly,  to  got  out  of  the  wny,  if  p<rasiblc  ;  and  thera 
be  saw  a  sight  whicb  it  docs  not  fall  to  tbe  fortune  of  tivery  bitttep* 
fiy  to  see — the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  Koyal  family.  It  wmh 
a  noble  family  certainly,  and  his  Majesty  might  well  be  proud  of 
them,  and  look  as  fond  of  them  as  if  be  could  eat  th^n,  tboogh  ha 
woild  not  for  the  world.  The  Princess  Royol  was,  at  a  gueas, 
four  sinamers  o!d,  not  more  ;  aad  a  lovdy  likeness  of  MaduM 
Here  as  she  looked  in  her  nonage.  Two  more  fair  daugbleft' 
blessed  a  doating  father,  who  roared  and  growled  his  otlierwiao 
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unuttorahle  fondness  as  they  came  running  up  to  the  I'Ojal  bo\»er, 
at  wlioso  entrance  ho  lind  laiil  Jihaatlf  down  to  welcoiao  them 
home,  IIo  was  happy  to  seo  tliem,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
lovii^  hug  and  a  lick  us  they  came  tip.  But  the  prido  of  his  heart 
and  the  delight  of  hia  eyos  was  plainly  young  Leopold — hit  Prinoe 
of  Wales — a  graceful  and  a  grocelesK  cuh,  in  the  second  ycu  of 
Ilia  age,  and  his  Majesty  in  miniatore  to  a  hair.  We  have  ealled 
liim  graccleaa,  and  surely  only  a  cub  wanting  grace  would  hare 
given  his  Majesty  a,  cuff  of  the  head  while  he  was  ooresung  him 
witli  all  a  father's  fondness  ;  and  though  the  Royal  mind  pretended 
to  resent  the  indignity  with  a  growl,  at  which  the  cub  crouched 
and  looked  aghast  for  a  moment,  he  aooa  recovered  his  skipping 
^urits,  and  leaping,  as  it  were,  into  the  Royal  arras,  had  a  glorious 
romp  with  his  great  patent,  and  severnl  rolls  over  him.  Lastly 
CEUue  in  the  queen  mother  and  an  old  lioness,  who,  by  her  grave 
looks,  was  the  governess— the  Madnme  Gculis — of  the  family ; 
ami  tlius  the  Imperial  party  was  complete. 

As  the  romping  now  became  general,  and  all  the  princesses 
playfully  took  part  in  it,  Monsieur  saw  that  this  was  no  placo  for 
uiiu  ;  and  so  quietly  slippuig  off  the  stone,  he  crept  as  fast  as  ho 
could  under  the  herbage  overgrowing  the  ground,  and  thanking 
hia  stars  for  Lis  escape,  though  crippled,  he  crawled  away.  When 
he  had  placed  himself  smigiy  out  of  Imperial  haiTu's  way,  as  he 
thought,  he  recovered  his  self-comjiosnrc  so  far  as  to  come  to  this 
opinion  of  the  King  of  Beasts. 

"  Your  Lion  ia  a  largo  fowl,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  n  smirk, 
*'  &  very  large  fowl — a  uoble  fowl,  for  his  she,  truly  !  But,  after 
Tvliat  1  have  seen  of  him,  and  know  of  him  personally,  I  must  say 
that  yom'  Lion  thinks  too  much  of  himself,  and  of  his  great  station. 
Aad,  for  my  part,  if  1  must  speak  out,  1  saw  nothing  of  that  mag- 
nanlmity  I  hare  heai'd  so  much  of.  True  groatness  of  soul,  it 
strikes  me,  would  not  quite  overlook  the  hmniUty  of  the  lesser 
fioiils,  but  still  souls.  It  is  because  he  is  lof^  that  he  is  better 
placed  to  look  down  on  the  low.     But 


— he  is  too  elevated  for  condescension.  Now,  when  I  soared 
aloft,  as  I  shall  never  do  again  I  fear,  if  the  wild  bear  cried  to 
me.  1  paid  him  the  compliment  of  listening  to  his  lamcntalions. 
If  the  hyaena  howled,  1  was  al!  attuuliou.     It  awrifi-c^i^  iaXJsiciei., 
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T  heard  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  Kot  so  this  Kii  _ 
Beasts  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  it.  And  this  leads  me  to  hold  faith 
with  tho  heretics  wlio  revolt  fi'om  royalty  ;  and  to  lean  and  listea 
more  than  I  ever  tlionglit  to  do  to  their  notion  of  the  equality  of 
all  creatures  by  nature.     Great  self-respect  may — and  1  must  re- 

{teat  it— consist  witli  great  respect  for  others,  whether  high  or 
Dw  :  whereas  this  King  of  Beasts,  as  he  is  called  by  courtesy, 
has  treated  me — and  1  must  say  it,  and  I  say  it  with  no  rancour 

— most  ignobly.     And  when  I " 

Bnt  here  his  severe  reflections  on  Eoyal  negligence  were 
abruptly  broken  by  a«-ful  sounds  rolling  along  tho  ground  like  the 
thrilling  reverberations  of  thunder.  Ho  was  fearfully  alarmed, 
and  not  now  for  nothing.  The  branches  of  the  underwood  of  the 
forest  where  he  deemed  himself  so  snug  snapped  on  all  sides,  and 
earae  down  with  a  crash,  A  huge  something,  tawny  and  gigantic, 
with  its  largo  black  shadow,  darkened  the  spot,  as  if  Night  had 
suddenly  settled  upon  it.  This  thick  darkness  passed  away,  and 
another  shadow  as  black  and  vast,  and  another,  and  another 
swept  along  ;  and  though  he  trembled,  as  who  would  not 
the  middle  of  such  a  m^lce,  he  kept  close  to  the  ground,  and 
hoped  the  world  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  brawnier  limb  and  a 
broader  foot,  which  broke  down  all  before  its  brute  strength,  trod 
on  the  too-frail  herbage  under  which  lay  M.  Papillon,  praying  to 
all  the  gods  t^  save  him.  The  very  earth  seemed  to  shrink  under 
the  mighty  pressure  of  the  Lion,  as,  eiulting  in  hia  strength,  fas 
ramped  along  in  a  race  for  pastime  with  his  queen,  his  son  and 
heir,  and  all  the  royal  family.  Tho  roar  of  their  royal  voices — 
the  thunder  of  their  tramp — and  tho  crashing  of  dry  abrubs  and 
green  underwood  had  all  passed  away,  and  he  thought  he  was 
safe,  and  was  about  to  laud  the  gods,  who  had  heard  his  prayer, 
when  another  shadow — a  slow,  stately,  solemn- stepping  shadow — 
planted  its  heavy  foot  upon  the  spot  where  ho  lay  panting  out  hia 
soul  in  fear  ;  and  this  foot  was  fatal  to  him.  It  was  the  governess ! 
When  she  had  passed  away,  a  very  small  pinch  of  very  finely 
powdered  meal  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  gay  and  gaudy  M. 
Papillon  !  lie  was  no  more  !  And  he  was  not  tho  last  victim  to 
the  carelessness  of  Courts  ! 

"Ah!"  the  reflective  moraUst  will  sighing  say,  "how large, 
how  important  are  the  little  to  themselves  !  — how  small  and  unim- 
^rtant  are  they  to  the  great !" 


^^ 
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Well  !  Theer  'b  eonsidorablQ  of  a  talk  agin  us  among  tLem 
North  Staters — aud  that 's  a  fact ;  and  the  BritiBhors  ia  full  on  it, — 
/  know, — aljout  the  Nigger  SlaveB,  South  here.  Now  I  '11  jiet  put 
yoM  up  a  chalk  or  two  higher  up  on  that  'ere  nor  I  opinioiinte  jou 
majf  he,  air — though  1  presume  you  're  n  kinder  Kentucky  mould 
too.  But  I  guesa  I've  a  bin  among  them  'mancipation  sarpenta — 
liftvn't  I  ?  And  I  ought  to  know  a  pretty  smartish  coneigument 
about  it — I  ought.  I  've  a  bin  some  ways  out  of  Varginny,  wheer 
/  wtts  riz, — 7  hare  ; — in  Boaaon  ;  north  theer — yea.  And  I  aar- 
tifj  ^M,  air,  if  you  blicve  me,  them  Niggers  there, — bora  Niggers 
too, — makea  their  swaps,  and  their  investments,  and  they  kipa 
their  stores  too,  and  magazines  of  bread  stuff's,  and  all  airlhly 
aoarts  of  fiiinga, — catawampussed  i£  tht:y  don't, — and  scores  it  up, 
jist  as  if  they  'd  bin  riglit  up  and  down  white  Cristins  like  ua, — 
die  critters. 

"Well,"  sea  I  to  mjaelf,  aa  I  aot  at  my  cold  cut,  the  fust 
luomin  as  ivver  I  'cas  theer,  "a  chop  or  two  of  this  hero  beard 
'ud  be  as  well  off,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Southern 
8tatea,  now  I  am  come  a  riprcaenting  on  cm,  like,  in  tliia  here 
location  ; — and,"  aea  I,  "  I  exjiact  the  Gals  in  all  parts  conai- 
^erales  you  full  aa  well  after  a  trifle  of  rnzier,"  ses  I — Jiat  so. 
And  a  Godamighty'a  free  citizen  of  my  country — that's  the  South 
— don't  come  to  places  of  this  beer  soart — wheer  the  Niggera  is  a 
looking  dreadful  bigli,  aa  I  'm  a  told  they  be, — to  work  help's 
work  on  his  own  face  for  hia  self,  if  be  can  get  it  done  for  him, — 
ainy  how  bandsomiah  and  reasonable.  Jist  for  fl^ample's  aake, 
like.  For  it  'a  a  fitten,  in  a  model  government  iiko  onm,  founded 
on  a  principle  of  aqual  righta  of  man,  as  whipa  the  whole  univarse, 
lliat  a  citizen  sboiild  aliia  shew  himaetf  a  maintaining  the  sacred, 
original  inseparable  (dominion  over  (/w  lower  curration,  which  Nater 
giv  to  our  fust  parinta,  a  coming  into  the  world,  like, — under  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  my  country." 

So,  with  that,  1  ups  right  away,  up  street,  for  a  barber,     Aviil 
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njiy  ilon'l  consider  I'd  gone  &  bnif  a  taming  o'  th«  jOag  b  a? 
DMMtfa,  icftee,  «b«n,  what  ^oultt  1  Bee,  gracioiu !  right  avingswaDg 
«V«r  mj  bead,  but  a  terrible  ttekutiful  loofaing  piuntcd  wooden  aotioe 
talmryoa  sin,  iiiscHjUionnted  •■  C»U)  Liberty  Washington  God- 
HmJ,  Maves  for  •  two  ecnu,  und  o  dean  wipe  to  yonrsdt  for  ' 
miliin."  **  That's  wh  setUcaicnf,"  UhdIo  I,  elick  awa;.  Soial 
inten.  And  what  eii  I, — mj- '. — hut  a  riggler  nigger, — shot  if  i 
didn't, — bUck  as  Wilbjfoes,  ytia  mtty  depend, — with  hia  lionea 
JMkct,  kad  DO-mcBtioo-cms  of  the  same.  "  Weer  'a  yoar  master."' 
CM  I(  "  Nigger  i" — jiat  ao.  Sea  he,  "  Honae  and  fixing  mine, 
■iftssa,  tenk  Gamuighty,  and  shaves  you  for  a  two  centa,  ma  »  deta 
nfc  tayoinnelf,  maasa,  for  nuttin."  For  they  has  no  moor  <tf  tlu'  i 
INUUofCriBtlnEQgli^gtacisuaiiwiog  cor  monkeys, — CJUybani'L 
Well !  I  Kot  a  tuDBt  a  bustiu  o'  larfin,  t/ow  inay  depend.  "  But  I 
•DbS  rvaliic,"  tcs  I, — leaatwiso  tlwught  it, — "  wither  a  Ua^ 
Kigger  it  condltionnted  in  these  here  parts  to  giro  an  imdcrtakia 
to  ehare  ;  "  and  tarnally  blest  if  thecr  wam't  a  cheer  too,  aod  & 
riggtcr  eonsam  of  tabic,  and  all  soarts  of  aoap  and  hruhee,  and 
Jtho  Ukc  of  that,  for  wipin  of  your  chin, — beautiful.  And  then  theer 
wu  ft  power  oif  hot  water  mi  cold  water  a  tricklin  away,  lile 
DOthln  at  all,  froio  bras*  thinguina,  into  a&  article  of  blue  and 
white  ba^n.  So  down  1  sot,  "  Come."  sea  I,  '■  pou&ded  (to**- 
nally  if  J  don't  realiie  tie  ind  of  all  this  here,  Nigger !  "  aea  I, 
jiatBo.  "Youhen't  agointopokenoneof  yourfunon  yourhetleni^ 
B  white  citiien  of  the  stoArtest  nation  of  the  eurratioo,  /  eipeA. , 
Ib  it  myly  you  as  shares  t  Yes  ?  "  "  Ees,"  aes  he.  And  to' 
gron  as  if  his  black  head  was  half  off,  and  made  good  with  »  whit» . 
ive^  perwenter  bond,  like.  "Ees,"  sea  he.  "Come,"  i»W, 
"I  m  hinder  smart,  like,  in  these  here  thinga.  /am.  Ireekoo^ 
I'm  not  «  goin  to  have  tuy  Cristia  chops  hajrked  and  niada  » 
martyr  on  by  no  nigger,  IhU  hilch,  tiot  at  no  price.  Imi  (haW| 
tM  dick,  as  sboold  be.  And  if  you  drass  one  blob  of  hloodMM^ 
— and  1  outs  with  a  pistU,  and  n  good  cleverish  one  it  "^fl^^H 
yon,  out  of  my  pocket,  and  a  coHaiderable  charge  of  ^^^^H 
there  was  in  it  too, — for  yoti  may  sortify  I  doesn't  go  ''■''M^^^l 
without  n  presarrer  of  «M»e  sort, — never, — and  potsitafl^i^^l 
table  afore  me,  and  the  two  cents  by  it.  "  Now,"  sea  I,  "jMft* 
liquii/ated — I'm  ready  money,  /  am.  But,  if  you  draae  Mte^f^ 
o'  blood,  I'm  a  monkey  but  I  blows  your  black  braina  ml»<^ 
middle  of  next  week."     Half  in  fun,  like.     Bat  not  quite.  i 


e  gron  a: 
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jnt  tlie  brish  iuto  the  hot  water  and  the  filings  of  soap.  And 
i  lathera,  and  lathers,  as  cool  as  cohler.  Aod  I  kip  one  hand 
n  upon  the  pistil  too.  "  And,"  sea  I,  "  I'm  not  a  poking  of 
no  I'lui  now,  you  tarnation  Kigger.  Actilj  I  nn't.  But  in  right 
op  and  down  airnest."  Jist  for  carample.  For  I  begun  to  feel 
ugly,  liltc.  Peakilj.  I  was  ryled,  araost,  to  see  him  so  oncon- 
samed.  And  J  tell  jou  for  tmtb, — and  now  you  »wy  blieve  me, 
he  hilt  his  razier  as  stiddy,  with  two  of  his  black  fingers  out,  and 
two  clinched,  and  his  thumb  a  uieetiu  on  'em  along  the  torty  slLell. 
And  if  he  didn't  shavo  me  as  beautiful,  in  and  out.  And  I  didn't 
make  uo  grimusses,  like  ; — afeard.  For  I'd  a  done  as  I  sed,  I  do 
bleive,  and  no  massy.  Because  I  sed  I  wOiUd.  But,  Lord  j  I 
didn't  Kant  to  hurt  the  critter,  though  my  dander  wa«  riz,  to  see 
be  done  it  so  cool.  It  was  a  caution  to  ainy  lump  of  ice  to  a  sin 
bun.  And  then  he  gir  me  one  lathering  moor,  and  a  polisher,  and 
then  a  wipe  with  an  article  of  calico, — Korth  a  ahin  plaster  the  piece 
at  the  cheapest  market,  thinks  I,  as  it  went  across  my  face.  And 
he  gron  agin,  and,  ses  he,  "  Dare,  now  me  done,  massa." 
"  "  Well,  '  acs  I,  as  I  sot,  "  you  done  it  though,  But  jist  you 
sartiiy  me  this.  Warn't  you  pretty  considerable  in  a  way  streaked 
— afeard  yon'd  a  draan  blood  ?  "  "  No,  massa,"  sea  he,  jist  so. 
"Not"  sea  I.  "No,"  sob  he, — yes.  "  TYhy  you  ivrerlasting 
black  div'l,"  SOB  I,  "  don't  you  think  I  'd  a  kip  my  word  ?  "  For 
I  rayly  di</  thiuk  ho  was  a  goin  to  questio/iu/e  my  kippin  o'  my 
word  with  bim.  "  No,"  scs  he,  "  MosBa  not  a  shot  poor  Nigger 
man,  dis  time,''  "  But  I  wjou/ii,"  sea  I,  "  right  slick  away,  in  less 
nof  half  no  tune,  if  you  'd  a  cut  me.  You  'd  a  bin  little  better  nor  a 
gone 'coon,  1  ealcinfr,  tAen.  Whatdo»w«  think  on  it,  Snowball?  " 
Qtrite  pleasant,  like.  For,  thinks  I,  I  got  a  best-bower  out  to  win- 
dcrd  o'  you,  anyhow.  Sea  he.^iAe  icverlasting  villian — will  you 
blieveme,  sir  ?— scsho,  "  If  me  a  cut  massa  face, — mo  berry  sorry, 
— me  cut  him  treat  don,  in  loss  nor  quarter  o'  nuttin.^efore  him 
tvinkle  him  eye.     Poor  Nigger  berry  much  fool  udderways." 

Them  Niggers  is  a  mighty  smart, — ^sorae  on  em, — butivTerlastin 
ferocious.  If  I  'd  a  cot  the  likes  of  him,  now.  South  here,  a  sayui 
BO,  wouldn't  I  a  hanged  bim  for  it? — aarved  him  right  too, — and 
no  call  to  a  gone  to  judge  Lynch  nether,  but  to  a  free  and 
enlightened  jury  of  my  country,  to  pcrtect  mo. 

But  there  's  no  gittin  o'  no  jistice  agin  any  one  on  'em  in  thorn 
Northern  States.  And  this  coinea  all  of  the  'Mancipationists,  aa 
tliey  calls  thoiraelves.  *i.  ■^^V'i*- 


I 
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Mt  nEAR  Pbrct. — You  we  young  and  you  are  clerer;  !t  ii 
DMuml,  therefore,  ihnt  jou  aliould  be  aiuliitioua,  God  lias  gifted 
YOU  with  an  intellect,  which,  like  a  mettled  steed,  is  impatient  at 
inactivity,  and  lo  whieh  yon  long  to  trust  yourself  in  the  adrentn- 
Tous  Uce[Je-eliftae  of  life.  Bo  it  ao.  Ilope  on,  hope  eTer.  Deter- 
mine to  be  great,  and  you  will  be  great.  To  connect  your  name 
with  ^otne  project  for  the  advancetneut  of  mankind  flatters  your 
vanity,  while  responding  to  the  ardent  love  of  truth  and  goodness 
which  has  empire  over  your  soul.  You  wish  to  stand  out  from 
among  your  contemporaries,  conspicuous,  yet  honoored.  Ton 
thirst  for  fame.  Notoriety,  if  not  coupled  with  infamy,  would  tempt 
you.  That  feeling  would  be  dangerous  in  one  less  noble  ;  bnt 
j-ou.  Percy,  althougli  ardently  desiring  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
eaptaius,  have  not,  I  am  sure,  sufficient  moral  obtusenesa  la 
become  n  demagogue.     Therefore  I  have  no  fears  for  you. 

Life  spreads  its  broad  plain  before  you.  Many  paths,  deviam 
and  intricate,  lead  to  the  goal  of  ambition  ;  but  they  are  crowded 
with  aspirants,  and  some  of  them  lie  under  BO  many  low  portals, 
and  through  so  many  murky  tunnels,  that  you  must  crawl  on  yout 
knoes  if  you  would  save  your  head  from  striking  against  the  roofiSi 
Ton  wish  to  walk  erect ;  your  joints  want  the  suppleness  of  thost 
who  crawl.  There  are  consequently  but  few  paths  left  &oia  wtucb ' 
to  cbooso,  and  you  ask  me  "  Which  shall  I  choose  ?  " 

It  is  B  momentous  question  ;  one,  seldani  to  be  answered  id 
jwrfect  and  unhesitating  calmness  of  conscience.  But  wlieu  I 
think  of  your  capacities  and  your  studies — when  I  remember  how  at 
school  you  followed  for  awhile  the  quiet  and  sequestered  stndiet  of 
literature,  and  how  quickly  growing  impatient,  your  energetic 
niirit,  oager  to  plunge  into  the  tumult  of  action,  threw  yon  uM 
that  which  most  resembled  action — the  stormy  discussions  of  the 
I)ehating  Club  ;  when  to  tbia  I  add  your  ardour  in  joining  sodeliw 
OlCtropoUs,  youi  Wdaeas  for  (lublic  meotinga,  your  proneii(« 
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t«  dietur'b  a  placid  after-dinner  chat  with  vehement  diacusaiona 
on  current  topics,  then,  X  cannot  hesitate  to  answer,  "  Chooae 
politics." 

Having  chosen,  you  muat  prepare  yourself ;  you  must  commence 
your  political  education.  Above  all  things,  he  aaaurcd.  that  to 
rush  into  the  arena  with  no  other  guides  than  your  enthuaiasni, 
your  sincerity,  and  jour  cloc[ueuce,  will  lead  you  to  no  cnviahlc 
goal.  Distinction  ia  not  to  he  carved  out  of  such  materials.  In 
these  free-spoken  times,  in  thia  free-spoken  country,  aueh  quahtiea 
are  not  rare  enough  for  distinction  ;  and  to  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  are  diamonds  which  charlatans  can  easily  imitate  in 
tawdry  paste,  which  to  the  vulgar  eye  shall  ahino  with  equal  lustre. 

Therefore,  do  not  for  an  instant  suppose  your  desire  for  tho 
public  good  sufficient.  It  may  be  a  noble  passion,  and  yet  be 
mistaken  by  the  world  for  an  ignoble  calculation.  It  may  be 
sincere  ;  but  it  is  only  a  passion,  it  is  not  a  doctrine.  Now 
passion  ia  a  powerful  momentum,  in  the  political  world,  as  else- 
whore  ;  but  it  ia  blind  :  it  animates,  sustains,  carries  onwards 
with  irresistible  force  the  prejudice  or  opinion  it  is  called  upon  to 
serve,  but  it  is  mere  brute  force  which  can  cut  but  cannot  tee  the 
way.  Great  passions  sway  the  world ;  headed  by  great  convic- 
tions, they  shape  the  world.  Therefore  I  say,  if  you  would  be 
more  than  hundreds  o£  those  around  you,  ffet  neto  ideas. 

It  may  look  like  tho  affectation  of  paradox  if  I  say,  that  from 
no  existing  party  can  you  got  ideas.  Yet  I  must  say  so.  They 
nil  seem  to  me  utterly  incompetent  to  any  social  re-organization  ; 
utterly  incompetent  to  fake  the  quiet  efficient  command  of  society 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  thinking  meo,  The  Tories  alone,  the 
Whigs  alono,  the  Radicals  alone,  are  incompetent  to  rule  England 
for  ono  month  upon  their  own  principles.  Meanwhile,  England 
has  to  stagger  along  as  she  best  can,  without  the  least  nnanimity 
of  political  opinion,  and  with  flagrant  social  injustice  as  the  conse- 
quence. But  of  this  anon.  Here  I  would  only  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  advent  of  a  new  party  being  at  hand. 

Yc8,  at  hand.  Tho  necessity  for  a  new  doctrine  is  exemplified 
in  tho  veryfaet  of  our  intellectual  anarchy — in  the  fact,  that  in  all 
classes  of  socioty,  and  in  all  grades  of  intelligence,  there  is  pro- 
found dissidence  on  tho  most  fundamental  topics.  Tho  readiness 
to  accept  a  new  doctrine  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  such  men 
lis  have  ideas  distinctly  conceived  can  gain  importance.  The  nation 
■ilweary  of  watch-words  ;  it  wants  Ideas.     "  Churek  wii  ?)\sAa" 
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DO  longer  forms  on  nnswer  totui  argoitieut ;  our  "Gloriaua  Cotutf- 

tutioa,"  ]irodurin^  iDgtoriouH  misery,  has  bocomo  laugfaablo  ; 

the  "  Riglita  of  Hon  "  ia  found  to  l»e  an  empty  declamation.    We 

«  tired  of  routine  ;  wo  demand  priaciples  ;  and  principles,  vlxai 

aotlj  conceived  nod  luminously  eet  forth,  thanks  to  the  diSu- 

B  of  knowledgo,  now  triumph  over  prejudices  :  the  ahohtionef 

e  Com  Lawa  is  a  sanifde  of  tho  bloodless  victories  to  follow  11k 

march  of  mind.     Widely  divergent  as  are  men 'a  opiniana — anaN 

ehioal  aa  is  the  state  of  all  social  questions,  I  yet  dlBtioctly  eoe  Hist 

tlto  pul>lic  is  ripe  for  a  noiv  doctrine,  provided  that  doctrine  ba 

1  Ivgo  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  question  a,nd  to  include  tlis 

lootrines  of  each  party.     A  new  Reformation  is  at  Land. 

Ton  are  about  to  form  a  political  credo.     Let  mo,  as  liriefly  ae  I 

I  Ma.  indicate  to  you  the  vital  points  in  the  prohl&in  yon,  and  trtbets, 

FliaT«  toeolve,     Oovorument,  properly  ^caking,  ia  the  eseeutive  of' 

I  inatituUuna.     In  despotic  countries,  muuh  greatly  depends  u 

I  tine  caprice  of  the  sovereign  ;  hot  even  there,  institutions,  in  s 

I  way  conformable  witli  the  ideas  and  condition  of  the  people,  art 

iko  stalilo  principles  of  govemmont ;  the  autocrat  is  controlled  by 

1  them.     Institutions  are  the   embodiment   of   ideas.     The  social 

'  hierarchy  is  always  founded  upon  a,  social  theory  and  a  eooil 

noecBsity. 

Now  you  will  ruadiiy  admit  that  when  the  thinking  membof 
of  society  aro  divided  amougst  tlieniselves  respecting  fundamental 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  these  divisions  ore  not  the  reaolt  ot 
sordid  motives,  but  of  honest  speculative  inquiry,  the  state  tt 
things  must  be  characterised  ns  anarchical.  Such  ia  the  stats  0 
England  at  this  momcut.  The  great  basis  of  society  (the  idtift 
of  which  its  institutions  ore  the  symbols)  is  unsettled.  Is  t  ' 
ing.  To  this  crisis  it  lias  been  slowly  growing.  Ever  siuC 
theocracy  of  CatLolicism — when  all  Europe  wae  boand  loge^iff 
by%  common  erecd,  and  subordinated  to  one  aoiual  lueraraby 
wbich  was  undisputed — there  has  been  no  03:amplc  of  a  guvar* 
ment  fully  conformable  with  the  esigences  of  the  ago.  But  iM 
theocracy  was  from  the  nature  of  it  short-lived.  The  d 
which  is  to  equal  it  in  unity,  must  surpass  it  in  tho  extent  ef  il 
application  ;  for  social  phcnomoDa  are  singularly  more  coin}>lai 
than  they  were  in  those  days. 

Is  there  any  c-xisting  doctrine  capable  of  achieving  that  omty, 
and  that  power  ? 

To  enable  you  to  understand  the  force  of  my  nog( 
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•.laa,  I  will  just  indicate  the  leading  poiots  of  the  current 
lical  doctrines,  in  relation  to  the  great  eociaJ  problem. 
'be  grand  priuciploe  of  Eocial  existence  ore  Order  and  Pro- 
gress. Order,  that  there  maj  be  security,  peace  ;  Frogrees,  that 
there  may  be  no  Btagnation,  no  tyranny  of  forma  which  society 
has  out-grown.  Without  Btahility,  Gociety  would  be  impos^hle. 
No  reform  is  erer  uoJertaten  except  with  a  view  to  being  conso- 
lidated into  Order.  Perpetual  progress  would  be  the  defeat  of 
the  very  object  of  progress.  Therefore  all  men  recogniae  the 
necessity  of  permaDeiice,  of  Order.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  irresistible  tendency  towards  nmehoTtttion  which  ia  implauted 
in  the  humaa  mind,  and  which  fiouriahes  in  all  free  states.  I  do 
not,  with  Turgot  and  Shelley,  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  the 
human  race.  I  think  with  Auguate  Comto  that  hypothesis  recta 
upon  the  fallacy  of  taking  an  indefinite  for  an  injaiile  progreeuon. 
But  I  cannot  refuse  my  assent  to  those  who  point  out  the  progresB 
of  the  species  as  the  most  legible  fact  in  human  Iiiatory.  The 
^tseovery  of  to-day  is  the  common-place  of  to-mco'row.  Each 
step  we  take  is  a  step  in  advance  ;  and  if,  to  a,  casual  obBerver, 
the  race  occasionally  seems  to  reti'ogradc,  yet  is  it  no  more  than 
the  retrogreffsion  of  the  waves  of  a  tide  steadily  flowing  in,  to  use 
tiie  happy  illusti'atioa  once  given  by  Macaulay.  At  any  rale,  if 
yre  do  not  improve,  we  change ;  there  is  no  disputing  that. 
Accordingly  the  institution  which  was  fitted  to  our  ancoHtOTH  b 
irksome  if  not  tyrannous  to  their  children.  Vfe  claim  institu- 
tions conformable  with  the  spirit  of  our  present  condition  ;  not 
conformable  with  t!io  spirit  of  a  past  condition.  Thus,  however 
desirable,  however  necessary  Order  may  be,  y^  is  it  antagonistic 
to  the  olluir,  equally  necessary,  princijiie  of  Progress. 

Are  Ordor  and  Progress  irreconcileable  ?  In  antiquity  they 
were  universally  deemed  so.  But  modem  civilisation  daily  pro- 
claims them  to  be  the  true  aourco  of  all  social  doctrines,  the  grand 
pruciples  of  social  existence.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
problem  for  political  science  is  :  How  to  reconcile  these  antago- 
nistic principles  ?  How  form  a  doctrine  which  rising  from  both 
liiGee  principles  shall  give  to  each  ita  true  activity  and  destinatioD, 
Ly  connecting  them  with  some  higher  principle  ? 

This  being  premised,  let  us  see  what  existing  parties  make  of 
the  questitHi.  Lot  us  see  if  any  ouo  is  capable  of  being  the 
satisfactory  exponent  of  the  nation's  ideas.  At  the  fii-st  blush  it 
might  appear  that  in  the  three  great  paa'ties,  now  fighting  ia  tha 
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Arena,  wo  bftvo  oxponenta  of  tho  three  great  pruiciplea 
fi>r  the  prcscrTotidu  and  development  of  soctety. 

In  the  Tories  ne  hare  the  ciponents  of  Order  and  Siahillty. 

In  the  Radicals  we  have  the  exponents  of  Progress. 

In  tho  Whigg  we  have  at  once  the  eiponcnta  of  Ordix  aiti  af 
Progress,  short  of  tlio  eseeases  of  each. 

Loot  closer,  and  this  pretty  formula  will  be  found  a  habUe. 
Each  party  is  the  exponent  of  an  ins^nctive  feeling,  not  of  a  phi- 
lotopLioa)  cunccptiun.  Inatinctircl;  men  cling  to  Order,  iattinc- 
tively  tliej  clamour  for  Progress,  and  instinctively  tbey  feel  th( 
danger  of  both  ilemande  if  cither  be  exclusively  fulfilled,  aitl' 
thnvtako  a  middle  course.  Men  dread  anarchy  ;  and  they  abhoi 
tyranny.  Hero  at  once  arc  Tories  and  Kadicala.  Others  ait 
^raid  of  both  :  and  these  are  Whigs. 

This  looks  like  a  defence  of  Whiggism,  aay  you?  It  i» 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  my  subseq^ucnt  letters  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show : — 

That  tho  Order  demanded  by  the  Tories  is  not  the  Order  winth 
can  give  stability  to  modem  society  ; 

That  the  Progress  demanded  by  the  Radicala  is  too  vagtie  ts 
ba  anything  moro  than  an  aspiration  after  a  better  state,  and  it 
useful  as  a  critical  Di)d  dcBtrnetivo  weapon,  but  uecIqss  as  a  meant 
of  organisation,  until  it  shape  itself  into  some  more  definite  aai. 
consistent  creed ; 

And  that  the  "  middle  courso  "  of  the  Wbiga  is  sheer  incoBf 
peteace,  eluding  the  question,  temporising  with  every  diflioaltf 
and  removing  none. 

As  each  party  is  the  representative  of  hut  one  portion  of  th* 
community,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  ono  doctrine  shall  b* 
dominant  over  the  minds  of  men,  bo  that,  according  to  its  priw 
ciples,  society  might  be  peaceably  carried  on,  each  elentmtfli^ 
ing  its  proper  place,  each  actirity  its  proper  sphere.  Snpinn 
Toryism  suddenly  invested  with  the  entire  power  ;  all  oppositioo 
to  cease ;  all  ita  views,  if  not  adopted,  at  least  acquiesced  in' 
all  ita  theories  to  become  laws  of  the  land.  One  week  wouli 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  hollowness  and  impracticability  of  its 
dogmas  ;  ita  absolute  Incapacity  for  in  any  way  carrying  ont  ^M 
real  objects  and  wishes  of  modern  society.  It  might  be  a  Cabin* 
Council.  It  might  he  omnipotent  ia  Downing  Street.  ButitwcnU 
ba  powerless  before  the  "  Condition  of  England  "  question. 

This  holds  eiiuallj  ^ood  of  the  other  parties.      There  I<  * 
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y'sometimes  put  forward,  however,  and  wliieli  finds  especial 

■Vour  in  the  eyes  of  philosophic  Whigs,  to  the  effect  that  owing 

^  the  happy  atructure  of  our  "  Constitution  "  thin  aniaffonism  is 

rWessing,     Tlie  lovers  of  Liberty  prevent  the  friends  of  Order 

heing  stationary,  and  the  friends  of  Order  prevent  the  lovers 

■lihcrty  from  hcing  anarchical.      It  is  a  tolerable  antithesis,  hut 

estable  theory.      Yoli  may,  grammatically  enough,  out  of  two 

gativea  make  an  affirmative  ;  but  out  of  a  retrograde  doctrine 

diing  to  tlirow  bnclt  society  into  the  condition  from  which  it 

■  laboriously  evolved)  and  a  destructive  doctriue  (whose  solo 

B  is  to  get  rid  of  the  institutions  built  up  in  the  past),  how  to 

i  political  theory  capable  of  organising  society  is  not  so 

it.      Two  errors  will  never  make   a   truth.      And   even 

iaitting  that  the  friends  of  Order  and  the  lovers  of  Liberty 

9  each  of  them  only  half  a  truth  ;  they  have  not  the  two 

3  of  the  same  truth,  and  you  cannot  make  them  coalesce. 

a  and  Radicahsm  are  as  fire  and  water  ;  if  they  come  into 

1  the  oae  is  left  a  cinder,  the  other  flies  off  in  vapour  ; 

f  dead  past  and  the  vague  future  cannot  bo  made  one,  by  any 

lams  we  have  at  present. 

^he  Tories  have  no  ideas  of  Order,  save  those  derived  from  a 
I  condition  of  things :  their  doctrine  is  essentially  feudal. 
e  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  declare,  that  the  feudal  condi- 
i  having  passed    away,   feudal   institutions   should   in  justice 

How  reconcile  these  ? 

a  one  sense,  however,  this  theory  of  antagonism  is  acceptable, 

rl  shall  show  when  treating  of  Wliggism,     I  mean,  inas^ueh 

■  fit  keeps  the  question  an  open  question — leaves  the  public 

tAy  for  the  reception  of  the  true  doctrine,  when  that  shall 

;  and  meanwhile  prevents  any  serious  collision,  as  well  as 

ft  tyrannical  predominance  of  an  imperfect  docttnne. 

(IThb  is  somewhat  humiliating,  I  own.     To  be  forced  to  bestow 

JT' approbation  upon  a  state  of  intellectual  confusion,  and  to  feel 

'i  it  alone  keeps  us  from  a  state  of  poUtioal  tyranny  or  social 

caption,  is  not  flattering  to  our  philosophy.     But  so  it  is.     The 

s  great  parties  are,  one  and  all,  incompetent  to  the  task  of 

ittl  organisation  ;  but  they,  one  and  all,  are  necessary  to  pro- 

i  immediate  disruption.     They  each  embody  an  idea  of  incal- 

tble  importance.     They  each  take  their  stand  upon  a  "great 


•TVhen  I  say  that  each  party  atandj  u] 


ipon  a  great  fiti,  to\4. 
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I  a  great  td^H,  I  not  oolj  mark,  out  to  cacU  its  tlbtuotiis 
J  but  aUo  aLsulve  euii  from  the  imputalioii  of  imj  dla»- 

motire.  Once  oIcatIj  apprulietul  tlus,  and  joq  will  be 
ffiMfkig  of  recriminatiou — that  malady  of  oar  press.  Undcrataoii, 
that  no  piiUlical  error  ia  tciV/u^y  uiaiutaiucd.  It  maj  lie  V 
jMJCf^ited,  paaaianati'ly  sustainL-d  ;  but  it  is  not  bj  ite  par 

ui  errur.  To  juu  it  i^pears  incoogrtioua.  tjnnsenl 
To  thetn.  be  Aaswcd,  it  ia  i^  trath.  They  regard  jronr  ojniuiM 
with  Tohonienco  and  distruBt  as  great  as  you  da  th^  e^inioiii 
That  elcek,  fuoUsb,  five-bottle  old  man,  who  dribbks  forth  ud 
acrvLle  twaddle  about  the  king,  the  church,  the  nobility,  and.  th 
iQob;  au,  as  be  is.  be  is  not  iaeiDcerc.  The  opiuions  which  h 
holds  are  to  you  "  gros§  prtjudlccs."  "slavish  maxim*,"  ■ 
noTBC.  To  him  tbcy  ore  houcst,  decpiy-rootcd  convictiooa:  npa 
them  depends  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  country.  Yi 
thiak  hjm  a  "  red-hot,  canting  Tory."  He  Uiinks  you  a  "lett 
lutionary  rascal."  I'lach  of  you  aew  only  the  false  aspect  6i  tk 
other's  doctrines;  each  ecqb  only  the  true  aspect  of  his  own. 

Lcarc  recriminatian  to  charlatans.     Men  we  honester  thsa  i 
generally  nssumed.     They  are  infinitely  better  than  their  q 
and  are  Ecldom  anare   of    the  logical    consequences  «^  &A 
doctrines.     Although  in  each  party  you  will  find  dishooutadn 
turcre — men    without   convictionB,   trading    on    the    enon  a 
passions  of  the  credulous — yet,  as  a  genera]  rule,  be  asanred  d 
each  party  supports  its  honest  confictions,  and  lb  to  be  man 
accountable  oidy  for  what  is  ti'Uo  in  those  conv! 
incompotcnt  to  see  all  their  consequences.      The  good  insttat 
of  human   nature  are  those  upon  wliich  alone  all  aasociatie 
of  any  importance,  or  of  any  duration,  can  he  formed.     Huh 
is  necessary,  ereu  among  thieves.     Ho  political  opi  nioD  cangi 
any  importance  that  has  not  really  the  public  good  in  rie 
boneTcr  narrow,  however  imperfect,  the  notion  may  he.     Ut 
And  quacks  wiU  creep  in  everywhere ;  hut  society  does  not  K 
upon  lies  and  quackery.     Thus,  those  whom  we  justly  aocuse  of 
retrograde  tendency,  certmnly  have  no  other  desire  than  to  nS 
Bociety  to  its  normal  conditim,  from  which,  as  it  seems  to  tbflB 
has  departed  only  to  precipitate  itself  towards  the  imminent  dii 
hition  of  all  social  order.     In  a.  similar  sjurtt,  those  who  bm 
sciouaLy  tend  towards  a  revolution  fancy  they  obey  the  end 
neeoBflity  for  the  irrevocable  destruction    of   a  political  i 
become  radical!  j  uufit  for  direciing-eocicty. 
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n  noting  the  criwe  of  each  party,  you  will  he  careful  not  to 

t  from  tbose  errors  consequences  which  their  upfaoltlerB  never 

utwledged,  and  then  reprobate  these  conHcquencca,  as  if  they 

jea  TWlives.     You  will  not  accuae  the  Tory  of  tyranny,  of 

,  slaviBh  attachment  to  oppreaaive  iuatitutions,  out  of  an 

It  diBregard  to  public  happiness.     You  will  not  reprohate  the 

!g  as  a  trimmer,  nor  the  Kadicol  for  hk  BupposeJ  de&u'e  for 

loe  and  depredation.     There  ia  already  difficuJty  enough  in 

U  qncBtions  ;  the  clearest  eye  eeea  its  way  but  dimly.     Do 

a  heJp  to  malio  the  matter  wofEe  by  taisiug  a  mist  of  pre- 

Tou  can  settle  no  question  by  coUing  nauiea.     As  Poecal 

Hysaid,  "Monks  are  at  all  times  more  plentiful  than 

You  can  matic  no  worse  commencement  to  a  diacnasiou 

o  begin  by  attributing  disreputable  motives  to  you  odier- 

'f  the  Philosophy  of  Politics  attract  you,  come  to  It  with 

est  but  serene  spirit.     Approach  the  momentous  questions 

k  nation's  welfare  with  the  patient  zeal  of  an  inquirer,  not  nidi 

B  turbulent  arrogance  of  a  polemic* 

1  HOrry  to  say,  that  from  the  old  writers  on  pditics  and 

laent  you  will  not  learn  much.     Firstly,  because  they  ore 

"j  tftlking  about  the  relative  merits  of  various  forms  of 

at.      Secondly,    because    the    political  phenomena  of 

re  new,    and  therefore  need  new   explanations.      Let 

a  moment  on  these  points. 

.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  monarchy  he  better  than  a 

oblic,  and  Tica  versd  ;  in  fact,  all  questions  relating  to  the 

e  form  of  government,  are  singularly  idle.     Government,  as  I 

I  before,  is  the  executive  of  institutions;   and  institutions  are 

g. embodiments  of  ideas :  that  is,  they  grow  up  out  of  a  set  of 

I  conditions  to  which  they  are  in  tlio  main  conformable ; 

y  correspond  with  some  ideas  entertained  by  the  "  powers  that 

Government  therefore  is  always,   in  its  first  construction, 

y  conformable  with  the  necessities  of  the  age  and  country. 

ITJnodem  Europe  to  imitate  the  repubhcs  of  Sparta,  Athens,  or 

:,  would  be  sheer  madness,      Those  republics  responded  to  a 

f  social  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  of  modem 
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e  may  be  said  of  Holland  and  America.     If 


P"  Stead}-  And  uidepeDileDt  miiuls,  when  they  Itftvo  aa  object  oiso  eerioi 
■o  to  msjikiud  ns  covcnmieiit,  under  llieir  contempluttun,  will  diadu 
le  the  jmrts  of  satirists  and  declaimera." — Barlx. 
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Mttv  worked  as  trell  as  its  sanguis 
t  wblwd,  and  rbodoBMntad«  defenders  asBcrt,  it  vuiiU 
B  W  no  goiio  to  as.  A  roet  country,  wliere  fer^elUid 
h  ■hwhai.  bol  uboop  Mane,  can  never  be  taken  as  a  moddfijr 
ft  waify  when  tand  ia  sean^e  and  labour  frigdtfullj  sopi- 
db«Miui.  Tk«>  (fiflemiin  alone  in  the  eonditioua  of  tlie  Iwo— 
■■d  Iken  un  otbcn  c^aaltr  important — ia  eufficieut  to  do  owif 
lAb  an  ft>ft  conpuison. 

Tan  wl  usaer  mo,  perbape.  tbat  it  is  not  Indifferent  whleli 
fan  of  govaramMit  is  wiectej,  because  it  makes  all  tbe  di9i^ 
CK*  whtlher  th«  fe«  or  the  uanj  bavo  the  power — whether  then 
it  aaa  vnlaMB*;  or  a  demoeraey. 

V  bgr  Ibis  yoa  meas  that  it  ts  not  indifTereiit  to  us  whether «: 
k«««  VMira  Ebertj  or  not— nrbether  we  have  just  laws  for  all,  8 
^ws  onlr  for  a  few,  I  of  course  cannot  differ  with  jao  . 
5«b1hv«  not  answered  ntj  argument,  ^liat  I  s^d  amonntedb 
thti :  It  b  indifferent  which  form  of  government  you  Meonttwa^ 
Mofai .  imleea  that  happens  alto  to  accord  with  the  cxistiog  conji- 
rwa.  Meas,  and  fe^iitgs  of  the  notion.  A  republic  cad  dd^ 
last  ia  a  conntrT  where  the  conditions  are  faTOurahle  to  reptili' 
liaman.  In  France  its  brief  reign  was  not  only  di^roced  ^ 
aata  of  tbe  most  rerolting  tyranny  (even  to  persecution  for  religion 
OfUMOs).  hot  it  ended  in  an  empire — a  restoration — a  renlutiu 
•Bee  imrc — and  once  more  in  an  oppressive  monarchy!  Boll 
ahall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  my  subsequent  letters. 
BO  DOW  torn  to  tho  second  consideration , 

2,  The  potiticid  phenomena  are  new.     Europe  presents  a. . 

aspect  to  the  thinker  than  it  did  in  the  days  of  Montcsqnieo.    il 

it  u  a  trans) tioa-period.      The  old  forms  of  society  ure  gnduUj 

braakn^  up  ;  yet  tho  new  forms  that  are  to  replace  them  Kt 

aliB  asMttled. '    I   say  Europe,  because  although  in  strict  *" 

liftrtti  only   England   and   France  can,  as  yet,  be  said  (o 

altained  to  any  democratic  development,    yet  these  two 

are  the  beacons   of  the  world :   and   the   fire    lighted  o 

nionntain-heights,  after  warming  those  around  them,  still 

its  Ught  afar,  and  tinges  with  its  glory  tbe  distant  horizon. 

With  these  new  phenomena  must  come  a  new  philosophy,    f 

I  is  of  tittle  nse  now  to  discuss  questions  of  forms  of  goveramdit 

The  disease  is  not  to  be  cnred  by  tui  external  plaister.     ItiSRttbf 

f  core  ;  the  remedy  must  be   internal.     It  is    in    the  inl«lloctw 

■     ;  the  remedy  must  be  a  doctrine   which   shall 
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■uiamniity.  Anil  not  the  semblancB  of  unanimity,  not  the  agree- 
ment of  a  day ;  liut  that  unanimity  which  is  in-esietible,  Lecause 
il  ai-isea  from  imiuutable  evidence.  No  one  ever  argues  now  \ipoii 
the  fundamental  principles  of  positive  science  ;  no  one  should 
nrgue  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  positive  politics ;  thej 
flliould  be  as  true  and  as  indestructible  as  the  laws  of  bumnn 
nature,  upon  vfhich  they  must  be  founded. 

I  return  then  to  the  assertion,  that  you  will  find  little  in  the 
worlis  hitherto  written  on  politics.  Rather  study  history ;  the 
history  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries.  There  you  will  leara 
iiiucL  if  you  proceed  rightly. 

To  tbc  old  theorists  and  statesmen  poUtical  science  vias  much 
easier  than  it  is  to  us.  The  prolilem  was  so  much  simpler  when 
there  were  only  the  Crown,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  Commons  to 
^bJ  with.  The  three  powers  had  to  fight  with  each  other, 
Ont  they  did  so  upon  "  eonstitvitional  principles.''  Now,  how- 
^^er,  we  have  a  new  combatant  in  the  field — ihe  People.  The 
appearance  of  this  fourth  estate  has  marvellously  added  to  the 
QOinpleiity  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  to  bo  got  rid  of  by  any 
** constitutional  principles,"  eimply  because  the  constitution  took 
Uttle  notice  of  it,  and  it  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  constitu- 
tion. The  ground  must  be  shifted;  the  battle  cannot  be  fought 
4llt  there.     Then— Where  ?— 

Not  only  in  the  People  lies  physical  force,  and  its  terrors  ;  not 
qnXj  is  the  legislator  startled  by  the  oniiuous  cry  of  the  hungry 
nullions ;  but  the  very  frame-work  of  society  is  shaken,  for  the 
Workers  declare  thej  have  Rights.  These  they  have  learned  to 
kaovr — these  they  are  ready  to  enforce,  if  need  be  !  It  is  enough 
to  ruffle  the  blandest  theorist,  to  perplex  the  most  constitutional 
doctor.  It  is  really  a  serious  matter  ;  one  that  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  scratched  aside  with  a  dask  of  the  constitutional 
pen.  A  man  may  have  mastered  De  Lolmc,  Montesquieu,  PaJey, 
Bud  others,  yet  he  helplessly  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  this  new 
phenomenon.  They,  the  dull  slaves — they,  heretofore  the  mere 
machinery  of  labour,  from  the  sweat  of  whoso  brows  was  wrung 
the  gold  which  purehased  luxury  and  easo  for  the  Spending  Class — 
they,  who  formed  hut  the  rude  status  on  which  society  reposed, 
Iiave  suddenly  demanded  that  an  account  be  T'cndcred  to  them  of 
the  mode  in  which  society  is  to  be  carried  ou  !  The  governed 
suddenly  raising   their  heads   to   question   the  governors — nny. 


J 


.   _,.      We  speak  tnileed  «[ 

»|— ■lerf'AthwK  nl  Sputt^  tbe  tXehea  of  Rome    ' 
i^tkeaMH.    la  ihow alBU*  tbe  alaTcs  stootl  in  the  coadititn 
'•wfM^:  «d  Ae  frw mea  WCTO  as  oar  aristocntcj  onit 
m.  were  for  the  few  ;  li 
Tba  free  citizens  of  Athens  fsnoeill 
;  fiw  the  raat  majoritj  of 
WmMb  snc  riwts.      Tlie  pnipmiioa  of  Elavea  to  citizens  i^ 

ioei  Ike  «itgtM.  tfcat  Ht  uukuI  daag^ter  of  large  immben  «f 
tli^  «M  iBWitiJ  Itt  u  t&c  flohr  iBC»ns  of  seeudtj-.  liuleeil  aS 
Ifta  «fiM9l  Hiiaken  «f  avli^itf  were  mnble  to  Mneeire  eren  a 
Oliffa  il  vUtIi  dsn*  AooU  be  niiBeccssftry.  The  Dcc^sit;  for 
«•  bwMl  dns.  af«B  vtun  almild  deralve  the  dirtf-voriL  of 
otikadiD,  it  «fa>I|r  aAaktetl  br  all  modem  thinkers.  So  fitf 
thetc  IMS*  to  b*  ^reeawat ;  bat  wbcn  this  lowest  class  demul) 
ika  niril^^a  «f  rittwaJiip.  daiau  tbe  right  of  making  the  l»4 
Vf  vlaeb  il  »S  ooascat  to  be  ^orenied,  tbcQ  do  m  see  tbe  iSSa- 
<a«a  btliuta  tbe  pnUon  to  be  Bolred  hj  the  aocieat  writCTi  uJ 
nnft  to  be  sAhaa  ay  tta  naioeni. 

Tbat  wbicb  bra^^  abont  tbese  aew  prDblema  must  solve  tbeo  I 
«i  tba  fever  will  also  bring  tbe  roaiedj  ;  &it 
— Edacatkn. 

Tbve  bas  beat  great  ootciT  ogiiitst  the  dangers  of  Edncatioa : 
gnat  ilB^acaee  exerted  in  its  nose ;  both  outcrT  and  dei^iwut 
kne,  to  aoBe  extent,  been  jasliiiable. 

It  ns  ibe  Middle  Class  that  first  gaTe  de«uled  Ermptoots  of  ■> 
HBferttnent  enrioMty  after  bnowtedge.  Shopkeepers,  akogetkr 
Wedkvtf  tbe  bnkWB  sentence  of  Pope,  so  Talaable  to  Torria: 
tl»t 

■  A  Kub  l(«nM«  to  a  dwRHxm  ifaing,'' 

bai  (be  aadaeitr  to  read,  and  tmat  liaJe,  in  their  ineJcgant  nj. 
Ilea  wba  bad  not  beai  edncaled  at  Cmversities,  wero  slii  iiiH|r 
kaoan  to  bai«  ip««itlat«d  on  social  i{tiestioiia  ;  others  vba  (MM 
aaitlter  eonattne  >  passage  in  Thuc|-(lide3,  nor  quota  a  : 
fnai  Horace,  bad  been  known  to  have  fonaed  decided  s, 
both  on  Cbwcfa  and  State.  Country  gcntlesn«a  cewed  It  jdw* 
tbcir  whole  ambition  in  haniing;,  elcctiooeeriDg,  smokiag  d^i 
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,  and  swallowing  daily  tieir  five  bottles  of  claret ;  tbey  alao 
k  to  meddling  in  science,  litcTature,  and  political  economy. 
ftirty  years  ago,  as  Gibbon  Wakefield  wrote  in  1837,  instruc- 
ICWas  confined  to  a  portion  of  tbe  highest  class.  The  iniddio 
■K  indeed  could  read  and  write,  hut  their  rending  did  not  extend 
pond  dirinity,  novels,  the  racing  calendar,  Moore's  prophetic 
i&nack,  and,  now  and  then,  a  newspaper  adapted  to  their  igno- 
rance. As  for  any  interchange  of  ideas  by  means  of  writing  and 
printing,  they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  or  rather  they 
would  hare  thought  it  presmnptuona,  if  cot  nniiatnral  in  them,  to 
form  ideas  upon  anhjects  of  general  interest.  Except  when  one  of 
their  narrow  superstitions  was  attacked,  as,  for  example,  their  fear 
of  popish  supremacy,  they  left  alt  public  questions  to  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  gentry,  whom  alone  they  supposed  capable  of  under- 
standing such  matters.  They  stared  and  wondered  when  a  great 
man  passed,  and  believed  that  the  whole  public  duty  of  man  con- 
sisted in  honouring  the  king  and  loving  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  Tho  great  French  revolution  entirely  changed  their  cha- 
racter. When  they  saw  that  men  of  their  own  class,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  had  undertaken  to  govern,  their  slothfiil  and 
ulariih  propensities  gave  way  to  political  cscitemcnt.  Tho  very 
horrors  wHch  succeeded  the  French  revolution  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  them  ;  setting  them  to  think,  read,  and  even  write  on 
puhhc  questions,  and  forcing  them,  above  all,  to  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  their  inferiors.  Every  public  question  was  now  discussed 
by  them,  end  for  them,  too,  by  their  superiors,  who  wanted  their 
assistance.  Books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  came 
to  be  reckoned  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  the  quality  of  these 
impiDved  with  the  greater  demand  for  them.  At  length,  towards 
tho  «loae  of  the  war,  when  n  new  generation  had  grown  up,  the 
luiddle  classes  were  better  instructed  than  the  highest  class,  and 
the  chaxDi  of  aristocracy  was  gone.* 

Within  tho  last  fifteen  years  the  love  of  instruction  has 
descended  among  the  people.  With  them  it  is  now  a  passion.  It 
cheers  the  poorest.  It  bears  hope  to  the  least  sanguine.  Itglves 
oowage  to  the  most  de^iairing.  The  people  feel  that  it  is  by 
liaowlcilgo  they  must  right  themselves  ;  that  to  them  knowledge 
is  more  truly  power  than  to  any  other  class.  If  heretofore  they 
have  been  despised,  it  is  that  tliey  were  despicable  ;  if  heretofore 

■  Popular  Polidca,  p.  58.  ^^H 
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ITO  b«cn  oppressed,  it  is  tli&t  they  were  Ignoranl. 
'r  enough,  but  strougly,  that  iusurreetiona  of  tlie  p 
lerto  failed,  because  the  people  were  uot  lit  to  be  dit 
ers  ;  eo  that  after  a  riot,  as  La  Jacquerie,  or  that  heal 
by  Wftt  Tyler,  they  have  always  been  driven  back  Oigun  to  sen 
(udo  by  their  masters  ;  a  Iiandful  of  knights  could  quell  a  rebt 
lion  !  In  what  consisted  this  iaferioritj  of  the  people  ?  In  tfai 
ignorance.  They  had  phydcal  force,  why  did  they  not  s 
folly  use  it  ?  Because  it  was  physical  force — because  it  was  bra 
strength  and  energy,  striving  in  vain  agaiust  an  instructed  i» 
The  arm  was  strong,  but  it  wanted  a  mind  to  direct  it ; 
was  without  its  feather. 

In  my  next  letter  1  will  endearoor  to  expose  the  weaVnefa  0 
the  Tory  doctrine. 

Yours  erer, 

VtVUK. 


THE  WRITING  AXD  PRINTING  REFORM. 


PART  n, PHONOCBAPHIC  LONO-HA!f»,  AND  PHOSOTTPY. 

"  For  orery  evil  under  liie  sim 

There  is  a  reroedj^,  or  there  *s  Done  ; 

ir  there  u  one— tiy  to  find  it. 

If  there's  vat  one — never  mind  it." 
To  the  system  of  Phonograjihy,  as  explained  in  our  fonner  1 
paper,  there  has,  as  yet,  hcen  offered  but  one  objection  posseeatng   I 
any  weight.      It  is  this  : — ^Tliat,  supposing   the    probsbililj  of 
Phonography  coming  into  anything  like  general  use,  the  siniplitity   , 
of  its  characters,  and  the  case  with  which  they  may  be  allenJ, 
ivould  afford  very  faeilt  means  to  dishonest  parties  (and,  i  . 
the  pity,  there  are  too  many  to  be  found  who  would  be  ready  toov«i| 
themselves  of  tbem)  of  making  anch  alterations   in  any  writl*^ 
document  as  would  render  it  uaeless.     Now  in  legal  documentH 
such  as  wills,  ke. — ctrtainiy  is  the  object  required,  not  ra/>^  J 
therefore,  to  meet  this  requirement,  and  complete  the  Phonetic  mi ' 
of  writing,  a  system  of  Phonetic  Long-hand  has  been  invented. 
effeot  this,  out  present  method  of  writing  has  been  retained — lhfl<»ly| 
nheration  being,  that  new  characters  have  been  invented  for  sn 
sounds  as  have  no  ropresentatire  in  our  present  alphabet,  and  di»  1 
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TedunJant  ones  It  contains  hare  been  ospunged.  So  well  has  tbis 
l>een  done,  and  SO  closely  docs  it  rosemble  our  present  long-h.ind, 
that,  although  perfectly  Phonetic,  it  is  easily  read  i)y  those  who 
know  nothing  of  Phonography,  In  proof  of  tWa,  it  is  only  ueoee- 
haxy  to  add,  that  the  writer  of  these  artiolea  frequently  rcceLves 
letters  with  the  address  written  in  these  charactcra. 

No  sooner  was  Phonography  brought  under  public  notice,  than 
m&ny  became  conyinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  theory  on  which 
il  was  baaed,  and  commenced  learning  the  system.  To  such, 
liowever,  it  immediately  became  erident  there  was  something  more 
needed  to  complete  tiie  scheme — to  render  it  a,  beautiful  and  per- 
fect whole.  They  coidd  write  the  system,  and  read  what  they 
had  written — they  could  also  read  what  others  had  written. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Still  there  was  a  vacutitii.  Hence 
iiomediateiy  arose  the  question, — "Why  not  print  Phonetically? 
If  the  system  be  good  for  writing,  it  must  be  equally  good  for 
printing.  To  be  of  universal  benefit,  the  reform  must  he  carried 
to  that  length,  or  it  will  prove  a  failure.  It  will  not  do  to  attack 
one  part  of  the  vicious  system  of  heterograpby  only — to  lop  off  oiie 
branch  of  this  Upas  tree  of  knowledge — we  must  strike  the  axe  at 
the  root  to  be  successful.  We  feel  we  have  truth  on  our  side — 
Can  we  then  doubt  the  course  we  should  pursue  ?  "  No  sooner 
said  than  done. 

At  the  outset,  however,  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  In  deter- 
mining to  print  Phonetically,  thero  were  three  methods  which  sug- 
gested themselves  as  to  the  way  iu  which  this  should  be  done ; — 

li(.  Whether  the  Phonographs  could  be  used  as  moveable  metal 
^pes. 

2ttd.  Whether  it  would  not  bo  better  to  form  au  entirely  mto 
Alphabet,  on  tiie  model  of  our  present  Roman  one. 

3rd.  Whether  the  present  Roman  alphabet  refoimed — useless 
letters  being  rejected,  and  necessary  new  ones  introduced — would 
not  be  the  preferable  method. 

The  solution  of  this  question  caused  some  delay  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  reform.  The  result  was.  that  the  last  of  these 
modes  has  been  adopted  ;  and,  as  we  think,  wisely ;  for  this 
reason, — The  alphabet,  being  so  much  like  the  Roman  one,  any- 
thing printed  in  it  may,  with  a  little  attention,  be  read  by  a  person 
entirety  ignorant  of  Phonography.  It  thus  possesses  the  advantage 
of  attracting  rather  than  repelling.     Cuj'iosity  will  taii\i:ti  -^(ns^Vi 
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I: 
to  look  at  it— read  it ;  they  will  thus  Itccomc  convirtcc'd  of  iu 
ti'uthjuhicss  1  and,  uUimatety,  cooverta  to  Phonctia  wi'itiug. 
But  what  are  the  aihantaget  to  he  derived  from  printing  Plia- 
neUcall;  ?  inquires  some  utilitarian  reader.  We  onsircr.  tluA 
were  it  only  the  lulujitiou  of  a  correct  method  of  printing  iq  lieu  of 
a  false  one — the  triumph  of  truth  over  error — that  oloue  should  W 
euouglito  satiafy  any  one.  But  tltia  ia  not  all.  Wlio  Je  there  lliat 
dues  not,  iu  reaidiog,  often  meet  irith  words,  to  the  proper  pronun- 
oiation  of  which  the  charactoi's  used  to  represent  them  rendef  liim, 
not  the  least  aSGistance  ?  Especially  ia  this  the  case  as  regards' 
names  of  persona  and  places.  One  advantage  of  Pliouotypj  ia,  &ali 
-  by  it  the  sound  of  every  word — its  pronunciation — will  be  Diado, 
I  ns  it  were,  viiibJe.  And  is  it  no  advantage  to  do  away  with  tha 
[  present  tedious  jircparatory  step  to  learning  to  read — the  learning  la 
«pei!  ?  What  a  saving  of  time  will  this  effect !  What  a  barrier  to 
education — self-education,  the  best  of  all  education — will  thus  bfl- 
knocked  down !  On  such  points  as  this,  however,  to  u: 
*'  an  ounce  of  foet  is  worth  a  ponnd  of  opinion."  WiB  Phonotypy 
do  this  ?  Wc  reply  in  the  following  paragrapii,  which  appeared  in 
a  popular  periodical  a  few  weeks  s' 
"  An  iiiteresttDg  experiment  has  lately  been  made  in  conuekioit  with  Ilia 

City  of  Westminster  Temperance  Society,  Brondway,  to  instruct  a  i:la«  r* 
unlHttercd  odulta  in  the  art  of  rtiuliDg,  liy  meanB  of  Mr.  Pitmao's  system  i 
Plinnol)-py,  or  printiag  by  aonnd.  The  tlnss  (eoiiducted  by  Mr.  Ben 
Pitman)  consiBled  principally  of  rcfwiiied  drunkards,  liiii^  of  wtiimi  Ka 
BDtirely  unable  to  read.  Aftoru^iteen  hours'  instrui^on  Itad  bnea  girec,  i 
conascutive  leteons,  su  eKominaliou  toaL  place,  when  the  ineml>en  of  (I 

J  cIdbb  went  through  tlio  soonda  and  articulationa  of  the  Englisli  laugnsa 
forming  the  Phonetic  alphabet,  with  remarkable  predaion.  !l^ey  afterwuS 
read  various  cxerciHes,  containing  words  of  three  and  four  Eyllnblcti,  wilJi  ll| 

'  greatest  accuracy.  A  general  opinion  was  expressed  by  tl»  gsntlflnw 
prwent  (many  of  whom  were  nnacqunintcd  with  the  priDeipfes  of  rfiono^ynj 

I    that  the  doss  reiul  English,  us  expresaed  in  its  new  and  simple  elrarBcter^S 

,  more  fluaotly  and  accuiately  than  contd  h>ve  been  nonniilialied  fay  ti 
ordinmyiyltevi  <if  prlntittg  t^ter  laeh'e  monllii'  jirartire."  a 

In  Americn,  niso,  a  class  of  sis  negroes  have  been  tonght  to  read| 
by  the  same  system,  in  sixty  hours. 

To  such  facta  as  those  we  need  add  nothing.     They  toll  thetl 
own  tale. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  t! 
System,  wo  here  give  a  Phonetic  alphabet,  followed  by  a  pat, 
graph  "  set-up  "  in  Phonotypea.  which  we  doubt  not  each  on«  d 
them  will  be  able  to  jiei-usc  with  very  little  assistance  froi 
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alpliftbet.  thus  proving  our  aaaertJons  to  be  true.  TImt  the  Pho- 
notypeB  arc  f|\iite  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  appearauco  to  the  old 
^Oinan  types,  we  inmgine  few  will  deny.  Some  of  tbem — simply 
w  the^f  are  nno— may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  ;  but  a 
e  time  will  soon  couvinee  of  their  utility,  if  not  of  their  beauty. 

THE  ENGLISH  PHONOTTPIC  ALPHABET. 


DIPIITHONOa.                                 COAI-ESKBNTS. 

nap IRA 

i  i,     a  IT.     IS  V,     U  n.          T  y,     W  w. 

H  h 

isle,         ml,          owl,        yale.              pes,          raiv. 

My. 

CONSONANTS. 

Pp.     B  h,     T  t,     D  d,     e  c,     J  j,     0  c. 

Gg. 

rope,      roie.       S^,.       t«*,      rtcA,      Drfja,     lee*, 

i.^ 

p  f,   V  V,   It,   ad,   83,    z  z,   s  ;, 

S3i 

Ba/e,      Bati:,     israillt,  vrealie,   lii«,       hu,    viriouB, 

vi«on. 

R  r,     LI;     Mm,     N  n,     U  g. 

for,        fa/^i        seem,       acDw,        sIhj. 

"  \Vt  hav  htr  [in  a  acem  hwig  Sur  Jon  Hur/al  jlIm'scLell)  had 
just  givu,]  *1e  fiieat  leturz  wid  hwi^  it  ia  posibl  tm  r^t  IijgUJ,  But, 
on  Ae  udur  hand,  wid  Sf,  adi/un  ov  tm  or  ti'E  mar  vxelz,  and  a/  mem 
consonunta,  evnri  uoa  laijgwaj  mit  probabli  bt  efectunii  rcdi^t  tiu 
ritiij,  so  oz  tui  prczuTT  an  egiiaDt  cortspondena  betwen  dz  qtiij  and 
pronunaiajui),  hniq  wud  bz  wun  ov  At  mast  volunbl  acwizijunz  not 
unli  tui  filolqjists,  bat  tui  manc^nd;  fasilitatii]  de  inturears  betwra 
iiajuuz,  and  laiij  At  fsndn/un  ov  As  farst  stop  tordz  a  uoivursol  log- 
g^vaj,  wun  ov  dc  grat  iesiduiuita  at  hwiq  moncind  et  tui  am  bj 
comun  consent." — See  Jon  Hueeel.  Articl  "Ssnd,"  in  de  En- 
stcLQPEDiA  Metropolitan  A,  pai'.  367. 

r  That  Ibis  is  no  e\'udQ  scheme — ao  mere  i>lianta=i-s  q?  fviwa- 


bttj  be  iiiferred  turn  ihe 

p  bringing  it  to  its  prewtit 

I.  and  Ur.  Ellis.  B.A..  air 

_    _  a  been  «Eaiduously  engaged. 

■W  Iwrit  been  carried  on  in  order  ta  oliUun    i 
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»  tvtlM  new  letter*  required  ;  uaaj  malrictt liBTing 
l«^  «M.  ■■!  afterward*  iknwn  ai*de.  the  letters  cast  in  tliem 
Inag  oAcr  m<  WliM  i*  appewsDce  or  siutal>le  to  tJie  boudJ 
Mhaicl  M  b*  wyrwewlcd  «bea  printed.  The  Plionutypes  aro 
»0w  ta  b«  had  ■  tbrec  liMnU — Pint,  Long  Primer,  and  Brerier. 
IW  **  FbiaMrpic  Ja«nnl."  u  «eD  as  one  or  two  otlter  EuollGr 
yoMAalk  aM<l  UiUm's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  are  all  printed  niili 
niMM^faa.  A  c«*Ta(  tbc  "Xvw  Testament  "  ia  also  in  course 
I'l  '^  -'  •  -'  ' 
W*  «3  vaij  aU,  in  WDchaop,  in  order  to  show  the  ilisio- 
e  «ba  adraeate  tliie  reform,  that  the  wliole  of 
1  tbe  Miksttuctioi]  of  the  Fhotioljpic 
it  win  jrel  be  wanted — amounting  at  pr&- 
£3^  an)  Matianalt;  increasing- — h.ive  been 
Wra>  by  tbe  nlvBtan  ecMribaikiBs  of  Fhonographera.  Seong 
tbat  lk*5  «■  ha*a  aa  ftimU  tati  in  liew  to  scrre,  eurel;  thoir'a 
M^  bt  VWkMIr  caCfd  "  A  labour  of  loTe." 

PnosorEX. 


WOMAN'S  WIT. 


b  ^  Uaraing   Post    of    Februan-  26th.    1847.    ve    see 
1  tbe  Jleaih  of  Count  Leopold  Ferri.  ot   Padua.     This 
_  )  i»  ikscTibed  as  learing    a    perfectly  uni^e  hbrair, 

I  VWMard  of  ««tbs  written  b;  female  authors  omouuting  to  nearly 
31,W0  Nhnnes.  We  li«d  no  idea  that  the  female  mind  and 
■M  hmi  bc«a  GO  |m>lific — nor  that  there  existed  eo  gnlloDt  a 
nibli<«wii'  !  W«i  can  imagine  the  old  noLle  inhabiting  >D 
aacicM  pakr«  in  secr^faiued  Padua.  We  can  see  the  terraced 
gartM.  That  "  purest  of  all  human  pleasures,"  which  "hijWj 
raftctbea  awl  recreates  the  spirits.  There  are  the  mnrlilc 
babiftndea  and  steps,  decorated  with  rases  of  sweet  floneiing 
vlaBla.  Tbe  Tiiie~arlK>tir  with  its  heuTv  hunches  of  Lluomitig 
■  b  hthtt  ua,  aud  fancr  so  aE^ists  and  sharpen!  our  ^wsf* 
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t  the  tuberoKG  and  orange  blossoniB  of  the  south  seem  to  fill 

i  nostrils  with  their  fragrance.     In  the  midst  is  a  sparkling 

I'eau  where  a.  naiad  is  wringing  out  her  foam-be spri aided 

i — while  in  the  basin  grow  the  large  white  blossoms  of  the 

r  lilj  —  the   "  candida  lilia  "  bo  lielored  by  the   old  poets. 

us  walk  into  the  dark  wainscotted  library,  its  tnll  windows 

glowing  with  coioiired  glaaa  —  through  which  the  evening 

1  streams,  and  from  the  pane  smiles  some  sweet  saint  of  old 

mish  story  with  her  crown  of  ethereal  blossoms  and  her  martyr's 

"Tha  God  I  serve 
Laugha  at  your  happy  Araby — or  the 
ElyHiaii  elindes,  for  he  hath  made  hia  bowers 
Belter  indeed  than  you  can  fancy  yours." 

The  VinaiN  MiRTVtt. 
tThc  breeze  that  rustles  amid  those  scarlet  danmnk  curtains 
I  thither  the  tones  of  the  vesper  hymn — it  is  chanted 
le  cathedral  liard  hj.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Mary  is  celebrated  in  those  venerable  aisles, 
lighted  up  with  the  glory  of  departing  day — that  tlioso  words 
sound  ill  broken  syllables  throogh  that  library  sacred  to  female 
genius— 

"  Oh  concessa  tibi  quanta  potestas  : 

That  boautifid  Magdalen  in  the  young  doys  of  her  rch'gion, 
■which  adorns  the  dark  walnut  panels  is  doubtless  by  the  Sofnnisba 
and  her  gifted  sisters.  The  ebisel  of  Propcrzia  dei  Rossi  carved 
tlie  bas-relief  on  that  chimney  piece.  The  subject  is  the  Rope  of 
Proserpina.  There  is  the  graceful  band  of  handmaids  as  deacribcd 
by  Ovid — 

"  Heec  implpt  lento  enlnthos  e  vimine  teTfos  ; 
Uase  gremiuin,  huLOB  degravat  ilia  siuus. 


Surely  that  wondrous  specimen  of  colouring  and  finish,  tlio 
holy  group  of  tho  Virgin  nnd  Child,  is  by  Marguerite  Van  Eyck  ? 
She  who  vowed  her  youth  and  affections  to  the  study  and  cultiva- 
tion of  her  beautiful  art — who  wedded  it  for  her  life's  companion 
and  solace,  and  worked  with  her  gifted  brothers,  the  pride,  living 
atid  dead,  of  their  good  town  of  Ghent.  The  glories  of  the  jeweller 
and  lapidary  undimmed  by  the  suns  of  centm'vftn  ^i«B.tn.  wv  *J5 
robe  and  girdle  of  the  Jewish  maiden,  tWl  ■aic^  VAi.-^tv«*^^  ^ 
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the  quiet  vallej  whoac  very  humility  eeems  to  hare  recmmnendod. 
her  to  that  Ligh  (liBtiDotion  in  earth  and  henven,  which  nia^e  her 
"Blessed  among  vomcii."  There  is  a  peculiar  freshoeBS  of 
colouring — a  dclicaoy  and  chastity  of  expression — in  the  uearly 
shadowless  face  of  Mary,  nhich  is  sometimes  seen  iu  these  oarly 
masters,  and  almost  causes  us  to  overluok  the  elaboration  of  their 
verdant  hocV-ground,  their  Chinese  disregard  of  perspeetiTC  and, 
well-meant  determination  to  lay  the  several  aeenea  of  the  crowded 
Darrativee  before  the  gaEcr.  Heaven  and  earth,  and  even  the 
nethermost  hell  their  pictures  sometimes  embraced ;  the  aiuoli^ 
cherished  unities  did  not  fetter  the  genius  of  these  fathers  of  Art> 
How  quaint  is  the  stiffness  of  some  of  their  figures,  the  peirene' 
ugliness  of  others  1  They  seem  often  to  have  selected  as  a 
worthy  model,  some  hurly  burgher  of  that  humid  land  of  good 
beer  aiid  gin — or  his  gaunt  Tincomely  wife,  and  a  world  of  paina 
is  taken  to  jioiutray  each  wooden  mis-shapen  feature  in  its  ova 
indi\iduat  perfection  of  ugliness,  the  scanty  beard  equally  unde- 
sirable in  man  and  woman  is  copied  to  a  hair  with  a  rehgioua 
fidelity.  Aje !  and  there  are  the  very  excrescences  which  the 
good  things  of  Dives  had  doubtless  promoted  to  adorn  that  biii|;her 
visage  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  for  which  the  possessor 
never  coveted  an  immortality;  there  however  they  live  "  peren- 
nius  sere"  thanks  to  tlie  unliving  patience  and  faithful  pencil 
of  the  Van.  Eycks  and  their  succeeding  school !  But  we  haver 
no  right  to  pause  to  discuss  these  subjects.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
walls  of  Count  Leopold  Ferri's  library,  There  gleam  in  white 
vellum  and  gold,  in  their  fragrant  Euaaian  and  Morocco  bindiogft, 
the  graceful  tomes  that  have  in  various  times  emanated  from  the^ 
female  pen.  "  11  y  a  nne  galanterie  spirituelle  aussi  bien  qu'  ni 
sensuelle,"  says  Nicole,  one  of  the  learned  and  pious  solitariei 
Fort  Royal,  and  with  this  characteristic  the  Count  Leopold 
have  been  largely  endowed.  Of  hia  life,  and  its  joy,  or  hi* 
sorrow,  we  know  not,  and  probably  never  shall  learn  more, 
faults  and  virtues  will  all  sleep  in  a  calm  and  safe  oblivion ; 
all  save  tliis.one,  that  he  loved  and  encouraged  female  genius 
learning,  and  labour.  Ariosto,  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry  that 
the  Count' 


twostis'a  WIT, 
I  has  yet  spolten  in  terms  liighly  flattering  of  the  result 
u'a  talent  and  application.  In  Ma  rei'ieir  of  Felicin 
lie  says,  "  Women  we  fear  cannot  do  everything,  but 
wbat  they  can  do,  they  do  for  the  rooBt  part  esoellently,  and 
much  more  frequently  with  an  absolute  and  perfect  Boceess  than 
the  aspirants  of  onr  rougher  and  more  nmbitious  sei,"  After 
telling  u6  Tory  justly  what  women  cannot  do;  how  the  fierce 
anllen  passion  of  the  multitude — the  mixed  motives  and  slrong 
fottlty  charpictera — are  beyond  their  scan  and  powera  of  dolineation  ; 
after  dwelling  <m  "  their  substantial  and  incurable  ignorance  of 
bnmness,"  he  tella  us  pleasantly  and  wisely  of  tbeir  cxoelleiiciea, 
"  When  women  have  turned  their  minils,  as  tliey  have  done  hut 
too  seldom  to  the  exposition  and  arrangement  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  they  Lave  commonly  exhibited  we  think  a  more 
beautiful  oecuracy,  and  a  more  uniform  and  complete  justncBS  of 
fliinlciiig  than  their  less  discriminating  brethren."  Aud  certainly 
Anne  Dacier,  Elizabeth  Carter,  and  Mary  Sommerville,  have  dis- 
played learning  and  research  of  the  highest  order.  The  few  seat- 
tered  leovea  penned  by  Olympia  Momta  assure  ub  that  the  far- 
famed  erudition  of  gome  of  the  eminent  women  of  former  agea  was 
not  exaggerated.  There  are  the  woris  of  this  gifted  and  gentle 
<a««turo  in  Count  Fcn-i's  library.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
great  Queen  Elizabeth  by  tlic  learned  editor,  Curio  ;  it  contains 
some  short  papers  and  letters,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
tbeir  Latin,  and  the  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  our  Christian 
Auth,  for  Olympia  was  one  of  that  small  and  disperaed  hand  who 
profesaed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  iu  the  very  jaws 
of  hs  powerful  opponent  in  Papal  Italy.  To  he  a  Lutheran,  or 
Reformed  Christian,  then  and  there,  was  to  face  death  in  its  most 
abbon'cnt  and  torrihlo  forms— torture,  and  dungeon,  and  fire  ;  hut 
the  fiiir  companion  of  Anno  of  Este  dared  these  perils  ;  and  those 
who  read  her  few  and  scattered  pages  will  see  how  much  of  sor- 
row and  peraccution,  of  genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  can  bo  ei'owded 
into  twenty-nine  brief  years  of  a  painful  existence.  "  The  Tenth 
Mnse,"  as  her  scholar  friends  and  eontempornrics  called  her,  was 
tiie  companion  selected  hy  the  Duchess  Ronfie  of  Ferrara  for  her 
distinguished  daughter,  Anne  of  Este,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Francois,  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  shot  by  tho  madman,  Poltrot. 
For  ten  years  the  fair  students  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and 
"  ire  she  heeame  imbued  with  the  religious  ojnniona  of  l\\*  ftsiAws* 
Biee,  and  thejr  were  strongly  ProlestawV,    "^w  ctsw\.  ^i»* **■'<*' 
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^^^BifjttcKtGil  by  Ouliiiio,  DUO  of  the  most  em:aent  of  the  persecuted 

^^^■naod  of  Italian  reformers,  and  many  others  of  the  same  opinions. 

^^^KXven  in  those  days  of  imiversal  education,  and  general  lilerorf 

^^^■fnste,  and  acquirement,  we  arc  startled  to  read  of  the  extent  and 

^^H'deptli  of  Olympia'a  Jearning.     "  She  wrote,"  says  her  biograpfier, 

^^^F  Curio,  "  observations  on  Homer,  the  Prioco  of  Pocta,  whom  she 

F^^  translated  with  great  strength  and   sweetneas.     She   composed 

many  and  Tarious  poems  with  great  elegance,  especially  on  divine 

subjects,  and  dialogues  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  imitatiou  of  FlMftf 

and  Cicero,  in  such  perfection  that  even  Zoilus  himself  could  hs,79 

found  nothing  to  criticise,"      That  high  indomitable  martyr  spirit 

which  sustained  Pcrpetua  in  the  arena,  and  Anne  Asltow  on  tho 

rack,  eminently  distinguislied  this  refined  and  tender  creature  who 

I  had  been  the  admired  of  courts  and  scbools.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  her  sister:  — "  Whoever  wishes  to  be  & 
Christian  must  bear  his  cross  with  him  in  all  places.  One  thing 
I  implore,  that  God  may  bestow  on  me  faith  and  constancy  even 
to  the  end — which  I  trust  he  will  do — for  has  he  not  promised  to 
Lear  my  prayers  ?  I  constantly  pour  out  my  soul  to  him — 
is  it  in  vain  ;  for  I  feel  myself  so  strengthened  and  i 
ported  that  I  would  not  yield  eren  a,  hair-breadth  in  the  cause 
of  religion  to  its  adversaries,  who  are  in  posseBsion  of  every  earthly 
advantage." 
"  La  plus  belle  destin^e  d'une  Pemroe,"  says  an  accomplished 
Prench  writer,  Madame  C.  Bodin,  "  est  d'inspirer  nn  sentiment 
sincere  ;  dans  cette  vie  d'e'preuves  morales  et  do  douleurs  phy* 
siques  qui  est  prcsquo  entierement  notre  partage,  ce  qui 
console,  c'est  uno  affection  profonde  et  sure ;  si  tu  la  repoosse 
dans  CO  moment,  qui  sait  ai  tu  la  retrouveras  jamais?"  Nor  did 
Otympia  repulse  this  great  blessing  of  her  short  life,  for  1 
marriage  with  Andrew  Grfiodlcr,  a  young  physician  of  great  learn- 
ing and  merit,  she  was  very  hnppy.  This  amiable  person  pos- 
sessed sinnlar  tastes,  and  was  justly  proud  of  the  accoroplishmenttt 
of  his  beloved  wife.  Amid  her  exile  from  Italy,  from  whence  re- 
ligious persecution  drove  her,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  her  Grermau 
wanderings,  she  ever  found  the  most  precious  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  her  husband.  Like  one  of  those  whom  they  humbly  si 
to  imitate,  these  young  and  zealous  servants  of  God  were 
perils  oft  "  in  besieged  cities  —  driven  forth  by  fire,  famine 
Bword — nt  one  time  the  courted  friends  and  guests  of  sovereign* 
I  and  merchant  princes — nt  the  next,  the  beautiful  Tenth  1' 
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i^ng  before  a  pui'suiug  army,  her  slioelesB  feet  cut  by  fiiots,  and 
ui.  in  a  gown  not  bor  own, 

(.We  conclude  itiis  notice  of  one  of  tlie  many  female  authoresses 

i,  hj  an  extract  from  her  last  letter,  addressed  to  Curio, 

^  editor  of  her  worts  ;  she  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  her 

I  almost  numbed  by  death  ere  the  completion  of  this 

tUe,  and  visions  were  floating  around  her  of  that  heayon  wliich 

J.  was  about  to  outer.     "  I  beheld,"  said  she  to  her  weeping 

band,  "just  now,  while  lying  quiot,  a  place  filled  with  the 

eat  and  hrighteat  hglit."     Weakness  prevented  her  saying 

ind  Andrew  Griiudler  nhispered  to  her  words  of  good 

she   smiled  on  him  fur  the  last  time  on  earth,  and  mur- 

"  I  am  all  gladness.      I  scarcely  know  you  ;  but  all  places 

r  to  me  to  he  full  of  the  fauest  flowers  ;"  and,  as  if  falling 

p  a  sweet  slumber,  her  pure  and   chastened  spirit  passed  from 

I  toils  and  troubles   of  its  earthly  pilgrimage.      Her  letter  is 

d  October,  1555.     "My  dearest  father,  Curio,"    she  writes, 

u  may  conceive  how  tenderly  those  who  are  united  by  ti-ue, 

(tie,  by  Christian  friendship,  feel  for  one  another  when  I  tell 

llthat  the  perusal  of  your  letter  drew  tears  from  my  eyes  ;  for 

^fearning  that  you  had  been  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave, 

jWptforjoy.     May  God  long  preserve  you  to  be  a  blessing  to 

p  oliiirch.     As  to  myself,  my  dear  Curio,  I  must  inform  yoii 

ire  now  no  hopes  of  my  surviving  long.     No  medicine 

8  me  any  relief.     Every  day — indeed  overy  hour — my  friends 

E  for  my  dissolution.     It  is  probable  that  this  may  bo  the  last 

r  you   will  receive  from  me.     My   body   and   strength   are 

ed — my  appetite  Js  gone.  Night  and  day  the  cough  threatens 

taifiboatc  me.     The  fever  is  strong  and  unremitting,  and  the 

B  which  I  feel  over  the  whole  of  my  body  deprive  mo  of  sleep. 

Sling,  therefore,  remains  but  that  I  breathe  out  my  spirit ;  but 

'ife  cootinucH,  I  will  remember  my  friends,  and  the 

»fits  I  have  received  from  them.     Farewell,   escellcot  Curio  '. 

f,  do  not  distress  yourself  when  you  hear  of  my  death  ;  for  I 

r  that  I  shall  bo  victorious  at  the  last.     I  am  desirous  ta 

1  he  with  Christ.     I  send  you  such  of  the  poems  as  I 

able  to  write  out  from  memory  since  the  destmctiou  of 

yiiweinfiii't.     All  my  other  writiogs  have  perished.     I  request 

l(  you  will  he  my  Aristarchus,  and  polish  them.     Again,  fare- 

jThose  who  love  to  turn  aside  from  l\ie  g,\8,vft  o^  c^iSot*.-^  'v.a 
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trace  the  wiDdinga  of  the  deep  qniot  brooltlet  of  daoiestii 
tioDB,  and  paneo  on  its  baake  to  cull  tlie  sweet  Aowct'b 
nilam  ita  passage,  aometiinee  blooming  amid  tenrs — these 

ill  be  interested  in  learning,  that  tboae  wliu  wero  ho  imited'Bl 
heautifut  iu  their  lives  were  not  long  Beparnled  hj  tbe  great  fbo 
human  tics.  Tht- beloved  husband,  andEmttitiH,  the  little  brotlu 
who  occupied  much  of  Olympia'a  care  and  thought,  ere  the  do 
of  the  jcar  of  our  Lord  1556,  had  passed  away  to  rejoin  iba  da 
spirit  of  her  who  had  gone  before  them  into  the  rest  of  the  snaf 
Oddly  enough  associated  with  this  grave  scholar  and  ChnBtian,  t! 
Totnminous  Letters  of  De  Sovigne  catch  our  eye  ;  that  n 
creature  of  smiles  and  tears-- with  all  her  womanly  weakness  a 
kindliness  of  nature — her  ready  wit  and  happy  vanity^that  pec 
liar  knaok  which  ehe  possesses  of  utteriog  profound  truths  an 
lightsome  laughter— these  things  have  all  endeared  her  to  read( 
of  every  nation.  We  forgive  her  little  affectations  of  sensibiHt 
her  kitten-like  ohuUitiona  of  spite,  intermijied  as  they  ore  wJ 
keen  and  witty  criticism — facility  and  elegance  of  language — thi 
wonld  have  been  invalnablo  to  many  a  esndidate  for  fame  at  h 
or  senate.  Who  could  imagine  that  this  gay  being  desceadi 
from  tltc  famous  and  sainted  Madame  dc  Chanta!,  the  friend 
at.  Fi'ftii^ois  de  Salis — she  whose  life  was  one  passionate  ezertn 
of  piety — whose  erica  and  struggles  against  the  sins  which  bef 
UB,  prove  indeed  that  the  salvation  she  sought  was  worited  "t 
with  foar  and  trembiiDg  ?  "  A  Uf e  of  deep  devotion,  of  consta 
and  practical  chanty,  of  frequent  change  of  place,— yet  with  ai" 
the  same  thoughts  and  projects  filling  her  benevolent  miod 
all  seem  to  have  failed  in  giving  her  anxious  soul  tliat  Bobtle 
of  peace,  that  composure  in  bereavements  and  vicissitudes.  whi( 
otliers  apparently  have  earned  more  easily.  The  imprisoned  enerj ' 
and  atfections  of  her  warm  heart  expended  themselves  and  w 
poured  forth  foi'  the  good  of  the  community ;  yet  her  histo 
leaves  a  painful  impression  behind  :  the  error  might  belong  to  € 
system  under  which  she  acted — it  might  be  a  radical  uuconquenili 
defect  of  temperameut,  or  a  hidden  and  combated,  becaoae  fit 
bidden,  affection — but  still  the  fact  romnina  unchanged  befora  tl 
reader.  The  favourite  follower  of  that  tnost  fascinating  ai 
gentle  of  spiritual  advisers,  of  the  really  beiieroleut  and  gw 
Francis  do  Salis,  posseEsed  not  the  happy  serenity,  fhe  pea 
which  ■•  pasaeth  understanding,"  ho  often  vouchsafed  to  thoso  Kl 
her  vrboBe  patient  failli,  v(\iubii  a\ma  i^nA  gAi>4  works,  have  gonoi 
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koeiUorial  before  God.  Of  a  less  exalted  piety  and  of  a  nioi-e 
tj  pliysical  constitution,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  La 
)  Cfaantal  vras  tncnpable  of  devoting  herself  blindly  to  a 
_iouB  director,  She  wae  s.  sincere  hut  unbigoted  Janseiiiste ; 
de^lj  inipreHsed  with  the  virtue  and  sound  views  of  the  ad- 
iBirable  Port  Royalists,  hers  was  not  the  character  of  mind  to 
ibecome  either  gloomy  or  fanatic  ;  the  strong  maternal  affection 
itiuii  filled  her  heart  made  the  cloister  no  meet  refuge  for  her ; 
g^i  yet  profound,  the  sunshine  of  her  soul  banished  sombre 
rereries — the  love  and  mercy  of  God  affected  and  impresHed  her 
uiod  more  than  hie  judgments.  No  Itunian  heart  has,  perhaps, 
AVer  heen  more  sincerely  opened  to  mortal  eyes  than  hers,  and 
anrely  few  have  been  so  well  qualified  to  pass  this  fiory  ordeal. 
Jbi  Jaer  oscellencies  there  is  nothbg  that  daunts  or  abasLea 
'-farfbrior  genius,  but  a  sympatliy  and  dmplicity  that  carries  ua 
^ifliMlg  with  her  in  her  wandering  from  Paris  to  Lea  Rochor  and 
'flfignan  and  back.  Her  very  faults  hnrdiy  lie  on  the  dark  aide 
.  ^onr  nature,  and  a  very  enviable  fume  has  she  left  behind  her. 
She  who  by  some  rare  and  sliiifnl  alubemy  converted  disL'arded 
lovers  into  admiring  and  life-long  friends,  ia  placed  on  our  library- 
dielres  in  company  with  and  enjoying  as  great  a  popularity  as  the 
.^taf  d'ceuvres  of  Corneiile,  the  dramatic  Oraisous  Puu^brea  of 
BOEsnet,  the  Spartan  French  of  Pascal's  Penaees,  and  the  polished 
pInyB  of  the  courtly  Racine.  Long  could  we  linger  were  time  and 
mpaee  allowed  us,  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  curious  Ubi-nry — 
iricll  in  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  writings  of  eminent  women.  Wo 
wee  the  works  of  the  yolumiuous  and  enthusiastic  De  Qnymi, 
wbcwe  effusions  are  among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  There  too 
nre  the  Apocryphal  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  NavaiTe.  These  little 
-volumes  would  offer  an  extraordinary  instance  of  human  inoon- 
Watency  in  one  so  eminently  pious,  could  the  authorship  be  proved 
Mgunat  her  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  circumstance  combines  to 
rtMDgthen  the  belief  that  these  amusing  but  light  and  questionable 
stories  were  the  production  of  another  pen.  The  friend  and  cor- 
reepuident  of  Beza  and  Colvin  would  hardly  have  llie  inclination 
toiDvent  such  fictions,  even  supposing  her  to  he  inspired  with  the 
ptrong  party  feelings  of  her  time,  and  desirous  to  exhibit  the 
rarofligncies  of  the  Rornish  priesthood  to  the  abhorrent  Huguenots, 
Bemi^  these  hooka  is  the  undoubted  work  of  "  La  Marguerite  des 
Knrgucrites, "  broatliing  a  spirit  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
records  of  Ler  life  j  "  Le  Miroir  de  1'A.mo  ^ecVctfts^tt;^  isiv'C&^.t 
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deep  tone  of  humiliation,  and  exhibiting  that  confidence  "  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  alone  as  her  all-sufficient  remedy  "  to  quote  the 
words  of  Beza,  for  which  she  was  very  remarkable.  This  royal 
authoress  found  an  equally  distinguished  translator,  for  our  great 
Tudor  Queen  rendered  her  work  into  English,  and  it  was 
printed  in  1548,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Godlie  Meditation  of 
the  Christian  Soule." 

We  see  the  life  and  poems  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  accom- 
plished wife  and  widow  of  a  hard-fighting  Italian  commander. 
The  letters  of  the  Princess  Orsini,  who  for  a  time  was  a  more 
arbitrary  queen  in  Spain  than  even  the  great  Isabella,  and  whose 
downfall  has  remained  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history,  these  and 
a  crowd  more  tempt  us  to  linger  among  the  records  of  female 
celebrity.  **Fame,"  said  Felicia  Hemans,  "can  only  afford 
reflected  delight  to  a  woman  ;*'  and  so  perhaps  it  is.  There  is 
no  part  of  that  accomplished  woman's  life  more  interesting  and 
charming  than  the  passages  that  describe  the  pride  and  pleasure 
which  her  boys  took  in  her  success  ;  their  lying  awake  to  receive 
the  first  news  of  the  reception  of  their  mother's  play.  Happy 
indeed  is  she  who  can  gladden  the  eyes  of  affection  and  fill  a 
fond  heart  with  that  most  innocent  exultation — that  beautiful 
sympathy  of  a  generous  nature — which  rejoices  and  grows  proud 
in  the  success  of  a  beloved  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  Wilful  murder."  Two  ugly  words  to  be  flung  in  the  teeth 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Nevertheless,  a  Surrey  jury,  having  sat 
upon  the  body  of  Ebenezer  Snipeton,  returned  such  verdict — 
went  through  such  matter  of  form,  as  Tangle  benevolently  ex- 
plained it  away,  and  young  St.  James,  in  Kingston  gaol,  awaited 
the  opening  of  the  Sessions.  Happily,  however,  for  his  cause, 
Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  was  retained,  and  from  the  interest  he 
expressed  for  the  young  nobleman  himself,  and  for  the  house  of 

♦  Continued  from  \^?^«e  Z11 ,  Vol.  V 
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St.  James  at  large,  there  was  no  doubt  thnt  the  learaed  counsel 
would  be  more  than  ordinarily  pathetic.  Kingstou  gaol  vos  for 
some  weeliH  the  resort  of  very  faahionahle  people,  tender  in  inqui- 
ries touching  the  health  and  epirita  of  the  nohle  offender  ;  and — we 
sigh  for  human  depravity  as  we  chronicle  the  wickeduess — moi'e 
than  one  Kingston  iunteeper  waa  known  to  express  a  lively  hope 
that  "  Bomo  fine  young  lord  would  kill  a  money-lender  every  week, 
itdidsucha  world  of  good  for  business."  Thus,  day  after  day  be- 
tween the  murder  and  the  trial  was  benevolently  killed  tiy  the 
frieuda  of  St.  James  for  his  ease  and  consolalion. 

And  the  outcast,  vagabond  horse-stealer  and  rotumed  convict, 
was  not  left  friendless  to  count  the  passing  hours  between  tlie 
dungeon  and  tbe  gibbet.  The  Member  for  Liquorish,  at  Icost 
onoB  a  week,  condescended  to  Tisit  Kingston  gaol,  generally 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Tangle,  who,  suddenly,  expressed  the  tcn- 
derest  sort  of  professional  sympathy  toward  the  offender.  Mr. 
Capstick,  the  lawyer,  and  Bright  Jem,  were  one  day,  some  fort- 
night before  tbe  Sessions,  at  the  prison  with  St.  Giles  in  counsel 
upon  his  mode  of  defence,  a  subject  which  the  mufSn-maker  seemed 
to  fondle  with  growing  affection—  when  they  were  summoned  by 
the  turnkey. 

"  If  you  please,  genlemcn,  and  you,  St.  Giles,  you're  wanted. 
in  the  infirmary,"  said  the  man. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure — certainly,"  said  Mr.  Capstick. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  prisoner,  Tom  Blast" — he  had  been  committed  to 
safe  custody  to  insure  his  evidence — "  wants  to  die." 

"  Well,"  cried  Capstick.     "  lias  anybody  e.^preased  any  objee- 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  tbe  turnkey,  "  only  ho  says  he  can't 
die  comfortablo,  afore  he  sees  you,  sir,  and  tbe  prisoner,  St.  Giles, 
iupartic'lar.  Hosnyshcwants  to  make  himself  as  clean  as  he  can 
afore  he  goes  out  o'  the  world,  and  the  governor  has  sent  for  tic 
magistrate  and  elei'k  that  all  things  may  be  done  proper." 

"  Very  right — most  important,"  esclaimed  Capstick.  "  Come 
along,  St.  Giles:  well,  death's  orare  softener.  Tbe  inexpressible 
rascal  !  Poor  miserable  wretch  !  "  and  Capstick,  duly  followed, 
proceeded  to  tbe  infirmary, 

Snipetou's  bullet  had  done  its  work,  although  Mr.  Crossbone's 
professional  reputation  iiad  been  duly  vindicated,  and  the  lead  cx- 
Inoted  from  the  mfSan.    Ithad,  nevertheless,  left  its  mortal  sting 
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^^^B       behind :  Tom's  interaperate  habits  had  rendered  liim,  ns  iht  ct 
^^^1       familiarly  observed  to  the  auffcror,  n  ttcklish  euhject ;  inflaiui 
^^H        ensued,  aad  Thoinna  Blast  wtte  in  a.  fair  way,  in  his  Iftst  hour,  ij 
^^^B       defeat  the  prophecy  of  past  envy,  and  to  die  in  a  bed  with  a 
^^^M       feet.     "  If  I  hadn't  a  drunk  to,  doctor  says  I  'd  ha'  got  a 
^^H       observed  tliat  philosophic  Bcoundrcl  to  the  nui'«e.     "It  isn't 
^^H       lead,  but  the  gin.     Well,  if  gin  isn't  the  devil  hiniHelf — cdieat  U 
^^^1       an  you  may,  he  'e  Euro  in  the  end  to  he  down  upon  ns."      TiM 
^^^B       moral  reflections  were  delivered  by  Blast  with  the  air  of  : 
^^^M       who.  nevertheless,  believes  that  he  has  streii^^h  or  luck  nto 
^^^1       him  to  bent  the  devil  in  the  long  run,  though  he  doce  not  c 
^^^1        withhold  n  compliment  to  the  subtlety  of  the  doroon.     Bu 
^^H       wore  on,  and  Tom — in  the  agony  of  a,  hopdeas  sonl — be;^ 
^^V        execrate  tho  past,  and  to  how!  at  the  foturo.     A  day  or  twOriV 
^^         few  hours,  and  all  would  be  known  !     Tho  chaplain  of  tlie  p  ' 

preached  repentance,  and  the  culprit  writlied  at  the  adjuration  rii 
though  beneath  the  lash.     It  woa  impossible  cA«n  to  repent;  I'l 

Ivrns  only  to  add  to  crime  a  mockery  of  goodness.  Ncv^lhriai^  J 
he  would  confess.  Yes  ;  ho  would  lift  away  aoraewhat  of  tf 
load  of  lies  that  stifled  his  heart ;  though  it  was  no  m 
knew  that — still  ho  would  do  it.  No  harm  at  least  oonldci 
it ;  and  it  would  be  something,  at  least  for  him,  to  doany  A 
which  was  not  hurtful  to  somebody.  And  so — lie  would  confe 
Horeupen  tho  tnrokey,  by  direction  of  the  governor,  pro 
to  St,  GileB's  dungeon,  and  delivered  the  summons.  Death  1 
in  Blast's  fnco — death  in  his  eyes — and  he  mumbled  wiA  n  ilyidl 
tongue.  His  nwfiil  look,  his  silent  fight  with  ^e  niastein 
power  of  nature,  subdued  in  3t.  Giles  all  thonght,  nil  puipowiV 
revenge,  lie  saw  before  him  the  man  who  hwl  stamped  upon  m 
yielding  childhood  the  ineflaeenble  brand  of  infamy — h 
felon  reserved  for  the  gibbet,  beheld  the  villain  who  hod,  i 
babyhood,  pre-doomed  him — and  yet  he  viewed  him  wid 
passionate,  with  charitable  looks,  for  he  saw  a  human  creature  fli 

I  subsiding  into  churchyard  clay.  St.  Giles  moved  silently  t 
dying  man  ;  and,  after  a  brief  inward  stni^le,  betokened  by  id 
outward  shiver,  held  forth  his  hand  to  hia  old  and  early  onomy.  | 
"  I  can't  take  it,  St.  Giles — I  can't  take  it — 'twould  scorch  B' 
— burn  me — like — like  where  I  'm  going,"  muttered  Blast  i  I 
still  he  fought  for  breath.  "  Don't  speak — nobody — make  i 
noise.  And  you,  sir,  God  bless  you — if  I  may  say  God — 
sh;  tako  down  \fhal,  1  aaj  ■, "  and  Blast  motioned  to  the  t; 
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trates'  clei'k,  prepared  to  take  Uic  deposition.  "Now  then," 
axied  Blast,  and  with  an  efTort,  tlto  result  of  indouiitnhlo  nill 
■asertittg  its  luBt,  he  sat  np  in  the  bed,  and  coutroUud  the  horrid 
vorkiag  of  liia  face,  the  uoiivulaive  movement  of  hia  limbs.  He 
looked  terribly  calm  as  he  thus  delivered  himaelf— "  St.  Giles, 
paoT  boy  !  never  stole  no  horse — I  did  it — I  tricked  him  into  it — 
1  had  the  money  for  it^I  tnado  a  thief  of  him — ftod  I  transported 
JUini-  I  wish  I  could  live  to  bo  hanged  for  it — don't  laugh.  I  do 
, — BO  that  they  shouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  that  poor  cretur's  head. 
Xt  'a  been  a.  bad  world  to  him  all  along,  hut  I  've  been  the  ivorst 
ilevlt  in  it  to  Iiim — and  I  know  it.  I  'm  tt-goio'  where  I  must 
k«W«warfor  it.  Tliere — that  'a  all  I  have  to  say.  Ho  was  wrong- 
fully ti'ansported,  and  had  a  right  to  come  back  agin,  If  any 
.Jiann  comes  to  liim  for  it,  its  niurdei',  that  'a  all.  I  've  got  nothin' 
.- — nothin' — more  to  say,"  and  the  poor  wretuh  fell  back  in 
4lieb«d. 

St>  GiloE  sprang  forwoid  and  had  already  one  arm  about  Blast's 
diaek.  The  dying  man  unclosed  his  burniug  eyes,  and.  for  a 
snante,  gazed  intently  at  bis  viotim.  Then  his  chest  heaved  aud 
JlAoared,  and  with  a  loud  eob,  his  heart  loosed  itself  in  tears,  that 
.^riokted  down  the  hands  of  him,  who  had  been  Lis  baby  victim. 
Sot  »  aomid,  save  the  sobbing  of  remorse,  was  heard.  And  tlien 
Cl^>&tick  coughed  loudly,  as  was  his  wont,  on  sti-oog  occasions. 
JBlight  Jem  slirank  into  a  corner,  and  plied  bis  arm  aci'oss  his 
,-«BF«»- 

'■  God  hiess  you,  St.  Giles — yes,  now  I  caa  say  it,  I  didn't  think 
J  eould — God  bless  yoii,  St.  Giles.  Whatever  fortin's  left  for  you 
il"  this  world,  you  'ro  all  right,  t/ou  arc  in — in — "  and  Blast,  as 
Itbougfa  choking,  paused. 

L  At  this  moment,  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  reader's,  Eingcup, 
^Bohoolm aster,  entered.  He  was  followed  by  a  dean,  comely  looking 
Igjiild  ;  no  other  than  that  babe  of  the  guttei',  little  Jingo.  When 
nt.  Giles,  wandering  from  ihc  town  of  Liquorish,  into  its  green 
b^eigl)l>ourhood,  met  Bright  Jem,  it  maybe  remembered  that,  a 
g^inute  after,  young  Jingo  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother. 
Furiglit  Jem  was  bound  on  an  (errand  to  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  St. 
UCilea.  revealing  himself  to  bis  early  friend,  took  with  him  the 
bagobond  boy,  and  brieHy  telling  the  story  of  hia  destitution,  of 
^^ia  ccrtiuu  destruction  in  the  hands  of  Blast,  implored  a:td  induced 
BOix  good  old  man  to  i-ceeive  the  child,  Bright  Jem — Capstiuk  was 
fibr  a  time  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter — answering ?t« 
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cbargCB,  Kingcup,  one  of  the  unrewarded  licroes  of  the  wortJ 
B  conscientious  village  Bchoulm aster — received  tbe  cbilil  as  1 
would  liave  snatched  him  from  fire  or  flood.  And  the  boy,  in 
hrief  time,  nnconscionsly  vindicnted  the  wiadom,  the  goodiieaa 
Almighty  Nature,  that  does  not — however  contrary  the  <A 
fashioned  creed—send  into  the  world  crowds  of  infant  villainy 
eucliling  scoundrels  who  grow  in  wieliedneBS  as  in  stature : 
would  seem  only  sent  upon  earth  the  better  by  shadows,  to  Wa 
out  the  lights  of  respectable  life.  Jingo  looked  clean  and  happy 
aud  had  lost  that  sly,  sidelong,  hound-like  look  which,  at  U 
breast,  he  had  been  taught  to  copy  even  from  the  eyes  that  gaie 
down  upon  him.  Early  teaching  this — hut  eveu  at  this  a 
how  many  the  pupils  ! 

Bright  Jem.  saying  no  word  to  St.  Giles,  had  written  to  Kin| 
cup  to  come  to  the  prison  with  hia  pupil. 

"  Why — who's  that  ?  "  cried  Blast,  fising  hia  eyes  upon  t 
child;  "  it  can't  he  him — no,  it  can't  ho.  That's  how  he  woul 
have  looked,  poor  cretur,  if— it  he'd  had  a  mother  ; 
the  boy  held  forth  his  baud.  Blast  seized  it,  and  snatched  hi 
close  to  the  bed.  At  the  moment,  it  was  plain  death  was  in  it 
man's  throat — was  creoping  into  hia  eyes ;  for  he  dcew  the  boy' 
face  close  to  his  own,  and  tried — and  tried  to  read  it — bi 
seemed  baffled—  and  still  tried.  And  then  he  passed  his  dying  ha 
over  the  little  face,  and  a  smile — a  smile  of  knowledge  and  assi 
aiice — gleamed  in  the  features  of  the  dying  man.  It  was  th. 
last  living  expression  :  the  next  instant  they  were  blank  clay. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  :  and  then  Capstick,  with 
loud  prefatory  cough,  ohseryed  tothe  magistrate,  "  The  dcpositio 
is  quite  in  form,  T  liopo  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  right,  sir.  With  deponent's  mark,  and  duly  w 
nessed.     All  in  form,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk, 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy,"  said  Capstick,  as  he  turns 
away  with  the  magistrate. 

"  Certainly  ;  1  can't  see  any  objection.  Nevertbeless,  my  dea 
sir,  and  though  I  very  much  admire  your  energy  in  this  affair 
nevertheless,  it  would  he  very  wrong  of  you  to  hope — don't  hope, 
said  his  worship. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Capstick  ;  "it's  my  infirmity  :  an  a 
ment  I  trust  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave."  And  the  muffii 
maker,  urged  by  the  inveteracy  of  the  disease,  walked  from  tt 
prison  with  the  luagiaUatc,  affirming  that  it  was  impossihlc  for  a 
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!  magistrate  pauaetl,  smiled,  and,  making  a  farewell  bow, 
Uidly  obaerved — "  Imposaiblo  !  My  dear  air,  jou '11  pardon  my 
(nknesa  ;  but — I  must  aay  it — I  wonder  that  jon,  as  a  member 
EPorliament,  don't  know  better — very  much  better — than  to  say 
Good  morning." 
e  passed,  and  the  trumpets  brayed,  in  the  streets  of  King- 
>,  the  advent  of  Justice.  Khc  had  i5omQ  with  nicest  balance,  to 
igli  the  aina  of  men — with  Mercy,  doubfleas,  somewhere  in  hci' 
a  to  wait  upon  her. 

'he  trial  of  young  St.  James  toot  precedence  of  the  trial  of 
h  Giles,  This  was  to  be  expected.  "  ISeltera  first,"  as  a  simple 
L  Kingston  observed,  in  easy  goasip,  to  a.  neighbour. 
e  trial  of  a  nobleman,  and  for  murder,  too,  waa  a  great  event 
F  the  town  ;  and  the  small  traders  and  inhabitants,  in  their 
9  way,  hailed  it  with  all  due  honour.  Stalls — even  aa  at 
9  fair  time — were  set  up  in  the  streets  ;  and  gingerbread, 
4  gJnger-BUta,  were  offered  to  the  faint  and  hungry.  People 
n  their  best  elothes,  and  at  parlour  windows,  in  public  house?, 
^  at  street  eorners,  airily  discussed  the  question,  "  whether  his 
lehip  would  be  hanged  or  not  ?  "  The  general  opinion,  how- 
■ftn  in  favour  of  hia  lordship's  vitality  ;  not  from  the  convic- 
f  bis  merits  in  the  case  ;  certainly  not ;  but  from  a  Btitf> 
1  belief  in  a  prejudiced  people  that  "they'd  never  hang  a 
,  though  he'd  killed  fifty  men."  And  yet,  had  the  good 
"  .CO  paused  to  think,  they  might  have  acknowledged  that 
n  Tree  had  borne  such  fi'uit. 

)  day  of  trial  dawned.  Never  before  hod  oatlers  been  so 
in  the  town  of  Sngston.  "  Never  aueh  posting  in  the 
mory  of  man,"  waa  an  opinion  generally  indulged  in  the  stable- 
fds  ;  "  never  ao  much  nobility  and  gentry  in  Kingston  afoi'e'' 
4  the  satisfied  thought  of  innkeepers  at  the  bar.  Nobody  could 
*  thought  that  the  murder  of  a  money-lender — who,  it  had 
n  profanely  uttered  in  the  street,  was  better  out  of  the  world 
■■ — would  have  done   so  much  good  for  the  trade   of 

e  town  waa  all  life — three-parts  fashionable  lil'e.    Beaui  and 
^Qties  had  flocked  from  London,  significantly  to  testify,  by  their 
'.  to  the  high  chamcter  of  the  interesting  nobleman  about 
Vjftppear  in  tli< 
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^^r    minntea — there  was  a.  murmur — a  litus — a  profound  huBh — andh 

^^M      youiig  Si.  Jnmes  stood  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  jury — twelve 

^^1      worthy  housekcepera  of  Surrey — looking  at  him   as   they  nrmild 

^^M     have  looked  at  one  of  the  royal  lions  in  the  tower  ;  a  d[ingerous> 

^^1      but  withal  a  very  mnjcstic  and  interesting  creature. 

^^P  In  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  everybody  showed  signs  of 

^^       greatest  interest  in  tlie  coae  ;  then,  by  degrees,  ansiety  aubsided, 

and  ere  half  an  hour  had  passed,  a  sudden  stranger,  uninformed 

of  the  awfiil  basiness  of  the  time,  might  have  thought  the  oourfc 

assembled,  merely  met  for  casual  talk.      However,  in  due  season 

Mr.  Monleoute  Crawley  touched  the  heart  of  the  aBsembly.    Ureab' 

was  die  rosthng  of  silk,  when  he  rose  for  the  defence.     Ho  rose. 

he  said,  with  great  difficulty.     It  was  plain  that  he  was  inwardly 

wrestling  with  great  emotion.     AJready,  the  tears  seemed  very 

close  to  his  eyes,  and,  at  every  instant,  might  be  expected  to  ran 

over.     The  learned  and  lachrymose  counsel,  in  his  defence,  took 

a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  case.      If  erer  he  had  felt  tho 

aeuteness  of  pain— the  intensity  of  suffering  from  the  convictiDa 

of  his  great  Inability  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty,   it  waa  at  ihut, 

moment.     However,  he  mast  not   shrink,  and  would   tberefijre 

throw  himself  upon  the  best  feelings  of  tho  jury.     The  learned 

»  counsel  sold  it  was  impossible  tliat  the  distinguished  uoUemaa  ad 
the  bar  could  have  any  malice  against  the  deceased,  who  bodi 
brought  a  violent  death  upon  himself — and  he,  the  couaael,  would 
only  fervently  hope  that  the  wretched  man  was  well  prepiired  l* 
meet  tbe  sudden  summcHis — hy  the  vehemence  of  hia  passion.  It 
had  been  proved  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased  had,  from  bia 
hiding-place,  sprung  upon  the  prieoner ;  who,  with  a  hunun 
instinct,  qnickened  by  nobility  of  blood,  drew  hia  weapon,  and 

Ideoth  ensued.  Nobody  could  regret  the  issue  moi'e  than  himself ; 
but  the  jury  must  bear  this  in  miud.  A  man— a  nobleman — 
believed  himself  assaulted  hy  a  sudden  enemy  ;  and  tlie  law  of 
Belf-preservfttioTi — who  coidd  deny  it  ?  was  paramount  to  any  law, 
with  nil  humility  it  might  he  said,  made  by  king,  lords,  or  ewn- 
mons.  The  prisoner  was  of  noble  blood.  More  than  a  tliott- 
sand  years  ago,  the  blood  that  beat  at  the  prisoner's  heart  was. 
ennobled,  nnd^cvcii  as  a  river  (he  would  say,  tho  Nile),  fluodinj 
from  an  undiscovered  source,  widening,  deepening  on,  hearing  xtetf 
glories  as  it  runs,  and  with  incrensiug  and  fertilizing  magutficenoa 
enricbing  tbe  family  of  man — so  might  it  he  said  of  the  hlood  in  tha 
veinB  of  the  nobleman  u,t  l\ic  \ia'[,  VW.  from  the  time  whcreta 
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Bmemorj  of  man  ran  not  to  the  contrary,  it  had  descended  from 
,  bloBaing  and  henefit'ing  generation  after  generation. 
Be,  tte  counsel,  wonJd  beg  the  jury  to  consider  the  effect  of  e^en 
an  imaginary  blow  upon  such  a  man — upon  one,  whose  Norman 
ancestors  had  leapt  on  this  soil  of  merry  England,  making  it  thfflr 
own^oii  one  whose  progenitora  had  bled  ot  Poictiers,  and  Crespiy, 
and  Mnreton-Moor,  and — but  he  would  not  weary  the  attention  of 
an  enlightened  jury  by  too  minute  an  enumeration  of  the  debts 
owed  by  England  to  the  family  of  the  distinguished  indiyidual  who, 
at  that  moment  unfortnnately^he  could  ndt  but  say,  unfortu- 
nately, stood  at  the  bar.  No  :  he  would  lea;TC  the  number  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  intelligence  of  the  jury  he  addressed.  He  would 
only  again  beg  them  to  consider  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  bton- 
upon  a  man  whose  family  had  given  generals  to  the  field,  digni- 
tanes  to  the  ffourt,  chancellors  to  the 

Here  the  learned  coimsel — whose  eje-lids  had  for  some  time  red- 
dened and  trembled,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears — sank  down  upon 
his  seat  and  sobbed  in  his  handkerchief.  The  effect  was  very 
fine  upon  all  in  court.  Ladies  plied  their  scent-bottles,  and  one 
or  two,  less  guarded  than  the  rest,  violently  blew  their  noses. 
After  a  decent  time  allowed  to  grief,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley, 
putting  down  emotion  with  giant  will,  was  again  upon  his  legs. 

He  had  nothing  more  to  soy.  With  every  confidence  he  left 
tlie  ease  of  the  nobleman  at  the  bar  in  the  hands  of  the  jury;  con- 
vinced that  they  would  arrive  at  such  a  verdict  ns  would  to  the 
last  day  of  their  lengthened  lives  contribute  to  the  sweetness  and 
flbondness  of  their  nightly  sleep,  and  the  prosperity  and  happuiess 
of  their  waking  hours. 

The  Judge  summed  up  the  ease  with  unusual  brevity  ;  and  ere 
Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  had  well  dried  his  eyes,  the  Jury  returned 
a  verdict — "  Not  guilty." 

Let  us  pass  the  burst  of  applause  that  shook  the  roof — the 
crowding  of  friends  about  the  innocent  nobleman,  no  longer  a  pri- 
Boner,  with  his  almost  instantaneous  departure  for  Limdon  in  the 
carriage-and-four,  confidently  prepared  and  waiting  for  him  at  the 
jirison  walls.  St.  James  ia  a  free  man.  But  our  story  has  yet  a 
prisoner — St.  Giles. 

The  nest  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  returned  con- 
vict.    The  ooui-t  was  attended  by  a  few  idlers.     Capstiek,  Bright 
Jem,  and  Becky — her  face  scalded  with  tears — were  5T:ftsa\>V-,a»&. 
Kr.  Tangle,  as  solicitor  for  the  prisoner,  waavM'j^iM'i.-s,  mA«^»3'-* 
ih2 
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in  terras  of  considerable  tendemeBS  to  the  Member  fur  Liquorish, 
assuring  him  lliat  at  least  heaven  and  earth  should  be  moved  to 
saTG  St.  Giles.  *'  I  tall  jou,  sir,"  repeated  the  attorney — "  I  tell 
you,  I  'II  move  both  heaven  and  earth.  My  interest  can  go  n<> 
further." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Capstick,  and  his  eje  twinkled. 

"  Silence  m  the  coui't ! "  exeluiincii  the  officer,  aud  the  trial  waa 
continued. 

It  waa  a  very  matter-of-fact  case.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  haJ 
been  convicted,  when  quite  a  boy,  of  horse-atcaling  ;  evidence 
was  given  of  judgment,  his  identity  was  proved,  and  there  could 
remain  no  doubt— nevertheless,  if  the  jury  had  a  scruple  the 
prisoner  ought  to  benefit  by  it — of  the  crime  of  tlie  culprit  in  the 
dock.  Blast's  dying  declaration  of  the  innocence  of  St.  Gile& 
was  pnt  in ;  but  the  judge,  biting  the  end  of  his  quill,  shook 
his  bead. 

Mr.  Montecuto  Crawley,  not  being  very  well  from  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  bis  emotions  on  the  previous  morning,  albeit  retained 
by  order  of  St.  James  to  defend  St,  Giles,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  brief  to  bis  junior,  who  would  be,  Mr.  Crawley 
comfortingly  observed,  a  very  promising  young  man  one  day. 
The  yoimg  gentleman,  evidently  satiafied  himself  with  his  defence 
of  the  priaoner,  and,  indeed,  had  hardly  ceased  to  acknowledge 
the  encouraging  nod  of  the  leader,  when  the  judge,  having, 
shortly  summed  np,  the  jury,  not  stirring  from  the  box,  returned 
their  verdict — "Guilty." 

There  was  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor,  and  poor  Becky,  pnlft 
and  insensible  as  a  coi-pso,  was  carried  out. 

The  judge  placed  the  black  cap  upon  his  head.  "  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  jour  fellow- 
countiymen,  and  have  been  found  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime 
Dgaiust  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  the  laws  of 
this  realm.  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  case  that, 
pleads  for  the  least  chance  of  mercy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  add 
to  your  auffisring  at  this  moment  by  any  harsh  word  of  mine. 
Nevertheleaa,  it  ia  only  due  to  society  that  I  should  briefly  dwell 
upon  the  career  that  baa  brought  you  to  this  moat  dreadful  condi- 
tion. It  appeara  that,  altogether  heedless  of  the  blessings  of  a 
Christian  society  and  Christian  influences,  you,  at  a  vay  early 
age,  in  fact,  as  a  mere  child,  broke  the  commandment  that  says, 
'  Tbou  siialt  not  steal,'    'Yora  fticixa,  \  s'^-^'-i  ^"■"'^  petty  ones ; 
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Hit  robbery  grows  with  growth.  You  proceeded  in  your  reckless 
induct,  and  were  at  lengtli — I  have  the  conviction  before  me — ■ 
mcd  to  death  for  horse-stealing." 

"Mj  lord,  the  deposition  !  "    cried  Capstiok. 

"Tafeo  thot  man  into  custody,  if  he  speaks  another  word," 
mndered  the  judge  to  tlie  officer.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  con- 
tned. 

"  The  deposition  shall  he  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter ;  but  I 
1  solemnly  advise  yon,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  indulge  in  no 

1  liopc  upon  that  head.     As  1  have  already  said,  you  were 

riemned  to  death  for  horse-stealing,  when  the  royal  clemency 
^rvened,  and  your  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 

a  were  sent  to  n  country,  blest  trith  a  salubrious  climate  and  a 

flt  feitile  soil.  And  you  ought  to  have  shown  your  gratitude 
it.your  delirerancc  from  a  shameful  death  by  remaining  in  your 
*l^ted  land.  However,  your  natural  hardness  of  heart  prompted 
a  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  king's  mercy,  and  to  return  to  this 
Olgdom.  The  punishment  for  this  cnme  is  wisely  ordered  by  our 
w  to  be  death.  This  punishment  you  will  suffer.  In  the  time, 
',  that  mill  elapse  ere  you  are  called  from  this  world,  you 

I  be  attended  by  a  Christian  minister,  who  will  instruct  your 
Aened  mind  with  the  glorious  truths  of  Christianity ;    will 

ib  yon  their  goodness,  their  abounding  mercy,  and,  above  all,  tLeir 
ifctity  for  all  men.  You  will  have  the  means  of  this  consolation ; 
Ipplore  you,  make  use  of  them.  And  now,  the  sentence  of  this 
■t  is  that  you  he  taken  to  whence  you  came,  and  be  hanged  by 
^  neck  matil  you  are  dead." 
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Sriefiy,  St.  Giles  was  not  hanged.     No.     St.  James  repeated 

{^  good  work  of  his  boyhood,  and— aided  by  Capstick,  who  made 
'  len  speech  in   Pai'liamcnt  on  the  question,  colling  the 

lention  of  the  minister  to  the  confession  of  Blast — St.  Giles  was 
pardoned.  He  married  Becky,  and  lived  and  died  a  decent  sLop- 
keeper.  Indeed,  he  had  so  far  beaten  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 
that  ere  he  parted  from  it,  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duties 
of  churchwarden. 

St.  James,  a  few  weeks  after  the  trial,  went  abroad,  made  the 
grand  tour,  returned,  married  a  duko's  daughter,  and  to  the  end 
«f  his  days,  suppoi-ted  to  the  utmost  the  dignity  of  his  order. 

Mr.  CroEsbone,  defeated  in  his  hopes  o(  cowl  nitrfcTOie'W.,  n."jfiva. 
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retired  to  the  country,  to  cultivate  theVeeds  of  life.  He,  however, 
had  the  subsequent  satisfaction  of  transporting  Mr.  Brobert  Willis  for 
highway  robbery  ;  an  operation  performed  at  the  cheapest  cost  to 
Mr.  Crossbone,  as  the  robber  pillaged  him  of  only  four  and  two- 
pence and  a  tobacco-stopper. 

A  metropolitan  tombstone  still  attests  the  pleasing  fact,  that  2iir. 
Tangle  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  "  a  faithful  husband,  an 
affectionate  father,  and  an  unswerving  friend.  His  charity  was 
as  boundless  as  it  was  unostentatious."  Thus  speaks  Tangle's 
tomb-stone  ;  and  who — save  it  may  be  the  recording  angel — shall 
contradict  a  tomb-stone  ? 

And  Clarissa— What  of  Clarissa  ?  She  shrank  from  the  world, 
and  living,  was  not  of  life,  but  died  the  daily  death  of  a  wasting 
heart — one  other  victim  to  the  thousands  gone  and — to  come. 

And  Capstick,  at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  took  office — 
became  the  steward  of  the  Chiltren  Hundreds.  He  and  Bright 
Jem  went  back  to  the  Tub,  and  many  a  time  would  talk  of  the 
events  that,  all  imperfectly,  we  have  chronicled  in  these  pages. 
Capstick  retained  his  old  humour  to  the  last.  He  would  often  talk 
•of  St.  James  and  St.  Giles,  and  would  always  end  his  discourse 
with  8<Hnething  like  these  words  : — 

*'  Well.  St.  James  sneaked  away  upon  a  tom%  and  St.  Giles  was 
pardoned  ;  all  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Nevertheless,  Jem,  as 
it 's  turned  out,  it 's  more  like  the  happy  wind-up  of  a  story  on 
paper  than  a  bit  of  real  life.  I  cant  make  it  out  how  it  has 
so  happened  ;  for  I  expected  nothing  less  than  that  St.  Giles 
would  be  hanged,  and  the  Lord  St.  James  sent  to  some  foreign 
court  as  English  Ambassador." 


THE  END. 
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X  first  eomedj  in  the  English  language  carries  the  mind  back,  as 

b  &  fountain,  up  a  long  and  mighty  stream ;  from  this  single  well 

%at  a  literature  has  flowed — what  an  endless  illaslration  of  haraan 

b  and  the  world !   How  soon  it  expanded  into  a  litemtare  so  noble, 

i  it  must  endure  with  human  nature  itaelf !   The  origin  of  this,  ths 

,eBt  and  the  most  original  class  of  modem  literature—a  literatare 

__  may  well  stand  in  complete  oppoaition  to  the  claseiu — is  of  itself 

\fily  mtereating ;  and  the  Shakespeare  Society  haa  never  employed 

ill  better  than  in  giving,  with  all  the  perfection  and  accuracy  that 

jolarship  could  beatow,  these  two  eorlj  monuments  and  key-stoneB 

pent  uniqae  and  magnificent  drama. 

• 'Of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  antique  plays,  it  is  not  our  intention 

ife-disiertate  ;  had  they  not  been  the  earliest  known,  and  in  all  probsi- 

'      y  tbe  firat  productions  of  the  respective  Mases  in  this  country,  we 

■Bll  think  they  would  have  deserved  careful  editing,  and  be  worthy  of 

inting.    In   the  comedy  is   strongly  expressed  the   broad   mirth 

ilixr  to   onr  race,   and    in   the   tragedy   "the   high   and   stately 

indeur"  which,  if  sometimes  deficient  in  grace,  is  typical  of  that 

1  energy  which  has  covered  the  sea  with  diips,  and  the  land 

h  nilroads. 

■•'SliB  following  brief  aecoant  of  each,  from  Mr.  Cooper's  full  and 
'"fate  preface  and  memoirs,  must  be  interesting  to  the  reader: — 
ii  well  known  tint  the  existence  of  a  copy  of  Kalph  RoiBter  Doister, 
ited  in  IGSS,  was  only  diacorared  in  1U1S,  and  that  the  lettor  otMeiy- 
B  (Bee  i^.  47  and  54)  was  quoted  by  T.  Wilson  in  <Tho  Rulo  of 
~  iteinyng  the  aria  of  logique,'  printed  in  Ififil,  where  he  gives  it 
mple  of  such  iloablful  writing,  whioli  by  reason  of  pointing,  may 
l»Tie  a  double  sense  or  contrary  meaning,  taten  out  of  an  Inlerludt  made  by 
Niditdas  Udatl.'  The  autJiorebip  of  Udall  was  first  eslabliabed  by  Mr. 
Coliitr,  in  hia  Hist  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  14S,  Tbia  Comedy  must 
therefore  luive  preceded  by  at  least  fifteen  (aud  I  believe  by  not  less  than 
diirty)  years  Still's  comedy  of  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  acted  in  1G6S. 
•  The  scene  ot  Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  '  is  laid  in  London, 
CO  that  in  no  slight  degree  it  ia  a  representation  of  the  manners  of  more 
polished  society,  extiibiting  some  of  the  peculiuities  of  thinUing  and  acdng 
m  the  metropotia,  at  the  period  when  it  was  written.    It  ia  divided.  \'o»»>  wsa 


and  acenen,  and  is  c>iie  of  the  parlint  produc^oiiB  for  tlic  sti^e,  which  bos 
TOkcIic^  us,  iu  B  printed  sliape,  tnlh  ihcse  diEtinctuiiiB.*  Tbe  interest  of  the 
plot,  iht  cleverness  of  the  siluatioiiB,  and  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  dialogue, 
Btl  numnt  tlie  title  of  a  true  Comedy.  It  wm  reprinted,  but  without  par- 
tirular  care,  by  James  CoinptoD,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  BriggSjin  1818  ;  and 
also,  with  more  attention,  but  still  ivilh  several  errors,  b^  F.  Maidiall,  in 
IG^i  ;  and  again,  in  1B30,  by  Thomas  White,  in  the  flrst  vnhune  of  liisi 
'  Old  English  Drama.'  Of  the  notes  to  tho  edidon  of  1821  I  have  largely 
■.Tuled  myself. 

"  Tlie  Tragedy  of  Gorbodoc  vas  written  for  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
famous  Cbristmas  festivities  hu)dc[i  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  eariy  part  of 
Quem  Elizabetli's  reign,  and  was  afterwords  acted  by  the  gentlemen  of  ''  ~ 
Inner  temple,  ■  before  tlie  Qucne's  most  excellent  Majeetie  in  her  Uie 
court  at  Whitefaall,  tlia  18th  Juiuaiy,  1561.'  It  was  not,  however,  pn 
till  JSBJ  by  WilUam  Griffith  ;  from  what  MS.  does  not  appear. 

"  For  the  cbaractev  of  tho  Tragedy  itself  I  need  only  refer  to  tlie  di 
minaling  and  qualified  praise  of  Sir  lliilip  Sydney,  C.  Lamb,  and  Collier  ' 
and  to  Rj-mer  and  Pope's  direct  and  somewhat  extravagant  opinions  of  iis 
beauty.  Dryden  and  Oldham,  who  criticised  it  adversely,  seem  never  to 
have  seen  a  eopyitir,  at  any  rate,  never  to  have  studied  the  work.  What- 
ever be  its  dnunatie  merits,  however,  the  play  is  remartahle  tor  the  foflowng 
ohamctcristics :  it  was  the  first  historit^  subject  regularly  brought  upon 
tlie  stage  of  this  country  ;  it  is  the  earliest  extant  piece,  which  can  with  any 
fitness  bo  called  a  trngady  ;  and  it  was  the  first  play  in  the  English  language 
written  in  blank  verse.  How  long  it  kept  the  stage  hasnot  been  aeeertumd, 
but  the  subject  was  popular,  and  W.  Hanglilon,  in  Murch,  ISSS,  and  April, 
1  SOU,  received  from  Henslowe,  in  different  payments,  £4  I5>.  for  his  '  booke 
called  ferex  and  porrex,' " 

The  memoirs  of  Udall,  Norton,  and  Sackville  are  fnll  and  eKtremely 
interesting,  and  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  authors  and  the  literature 
of  the  time  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Shakespeare  and 
other  Societies  of  the  same  kind  have  been  regarded  hy  general  readeiB 
as  ao  exclusivelv  devoted  to  antiquarian  literature  as  to  be  removed 
from  the  aympathy  of  the  more  universal  sohojar.  Though  there  n 
be  some  truth  in  this  remark,  it  applies  less  to  the  Shakespeare  Socie^ 
(ian  any  other.  In  the  present  instance  is  given  a  book,  which, 
treating  as  it  does  of  a  moat  important  era  of  literature,  h  oae  neces 
sary  to  be  known  to  every  intelligent  student,  and  comprising  ii 
addition  two  vigorous  and  original  works.  And  out  of  the  thirty 
volumes  already  issued  by  this  diligent  Society,  will  be  found  many 
highly  interesting  to  the  genera!  reader.  A!l  will  be  necessary  to  those 
■who  are  eager  to  comprehend  every  phrase  of  the  great  dramatist ;  but 
those  who  only  read  him  for  the  obvious  passages  of  poetry  and  wisdom, 
will  alill  find  amongst  these  volumes  many  as  interesting  to  him.  u  the 
whole  of  them  are  to  the  arcbsologic^  student.  This  last  issi 
Ts  necessary  to  every  library  that  has  a  shelf  for  the  drama. 
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:  "Wilev 
.d  Putnun. 

Vail  the  adviintages  that  wealth  and  leisure  afford,  perhaps  the 

T  of  travelling  is  the  most  envied.     The  soberest  minds  are  stimu- 

''     "3  Buccession  of  novelties  which  it  affords ;  and  Ihe  senKes 

10  justifiable  a  sway  over  the  intellect,  as  when  they  are  in- 

1  with  all  the  stimuli  of  perpetual  change,  and  are  regaled  in 

way  under  the  plea  of  obtaining  intellectual  advantages.     The 

I,  (he  conventional,  the  dull,  equally  with  the  man  of  the  world, 

^  of  intellect  or  learning,  find  delight  in  this  reasonable  idle- 

f,  this  indolent  activity.     It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  individual 

''"n  that  can  be  attained  by  civilised  man  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  spirit 

ir  so  light,  the  feelings  so  disengaged,  as,  when  about  to  start  on 

filing  expeditions,  we  prepare  for  adventure  of  a  most  gentle  kind, 

* '  'd  adieu  to  the  formalities  and  the  routine  ot  eveTj-day  exisience. 

,  in  some  men,  merged  into  a  passion  which  the  greatest  dangers 

d  not  moderate,  not  the  most  painful  endorancea  subdue,    Ledyard 

^ed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  taste  in  which,  he  confessed,  he  endured  so 

1  that  he  woald  neither  write  nor  tell  what  he  had  suffered  in 

g  through  Norway  in  the  winter.    H  undreds  of  others  could  make 

-ne  confession ;  and  the  ardonrfor  travel,  and  the  passion  for  adven- 

0  donbt  crowded  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders  with  men  who  mistook 

tlessness  for  much  religion.     The  inclination  is  no  way  abated, 

t  increased,  by  the  restrictions  of  modem  society  ;  and  of  this 

e  proof  by  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  as  well  by 

IB  others  on  our  table. 

:8  Brummagem  age,  however,  every  luxury  has  its  cheap  suhsti- 

1  not  only  the  gent  for  the  gentleman,  but  electro-gold  and  elec- 

I,  and  a  complete  gradation  from  Kin^  Hudson's  house  to  the 

ider.     Literature,  too,  supplies  the  universal  craving  excited  by 

I  universal  imitation,  and  the  press  daily  yields  travels  for  all  those 

Tfc  ennnot  shake  off  "  the  chain  on  (heir  shins  ",  and  aie  bound  to  the 

.'"     s  of  the  law  courts  and  the  hospitals,  or  by  the  dominion  of  the 

Biting-house.     Those  who  cannot  have  sensations  themselves  parlici- 

'n  those  of  others  mure  fortunate,  and  enjoy,  EecQftd-\\M\A,'Ci«i^<y« 
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of  enthusiasm  created  by  the  contacc  of  the  wonders  of  nature  and  Q 
beauties  of  art.  They  have  Ihe  advantage,  too,  nf  choosing  their  eoU 
panions,  and  can  make  a  choice,  as  a  amdactatr,  of  the  impulsivt 
ardent,  downright,  and  observant  MrB.Batler ;  precise  Mr,  Williams ;  tl 
persevering  and  intelligent  Taylor,  a  pedestrian  tourist ;  the  learned  ai 
religious  Tischendorff ;  or  the  controversial  and  Calvinistie  Cheeve 
For  our  own  fiarts,  we  must  give  the  preleraice  to  the  lady ; 
because  she  is  of  the  better  sex,  but  because  there  it  in  her  book 
greater  amount  of  genuine  impression  recorded,  and  a  graater  amon 
of  erperience  gathered  than  in  the  journals  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Butler  is  wilful :  she  dares  much,  but  often  succeeds.  She  b< 
down  an  impression  as  forcibly  as  it  oucnrred,  and  dashes  off  a  deHcri 
tion  without  any  sorting  of  terms  or  nicemesB  of  phrase.  If  ^e  is  l 
always  delicate,  she  is  tSways  true  ;  and  she  is  so  pure  of  spirit,  that  it 
can  Biford  to  dispense  with  particularity  of  expression.  As  she  it  a 
of  a  very  impulsive  nature,  fudging  entirely  by  iier  writing,)  she  si 
and  endures  double  that  of  phlegmatic  traveller?,  whether  pilgrims 
philosophers.  Together  with  a  catalogue  Taitonn^  of  the  moseu] 
and  ivooders  she  viaiu,  she  gives  us  dramatic  expositions  of  the  oti 
visitors,  and  the  showmen.  Her  page  is  ever  stirring  with  life,  and  « 
have  the  reflex  of  a  very  lively  ^irit  shedding  the  influence  of  intell 
gence  and  activity,  if  not  of  gaiety,  on  all  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
IS  true  the  lady  is  veiy  egotistic ;  somewhat  even  exaclinc  ;  chit 
roughly  bankers'  clerks  who  ask  requisite  queslions,  and  anatlien 
customnhouxe  officers,  who  pnrsue  the  cold  rontine  of  official  dntig 
Dnsnbdued  by  the  mngic  of  name  or  manner.  Still,  she  has  qnick  eye 
And  a-  happy  espiessioQ  for  all  that  is  odd,  or  <Mri,  or  novel ;  1bi;~ 
sympathies  with  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ;  is  bold  in  heart  as  wi 
as  utterance  ;  and  the  memories  of  so  much  aenius  of  her  own,  and  h 
fine  family,  cling  ai-ouod  her,  that,  in  spite  of  a  tinge  of  arrogance  ai 
self-assertion,  she  beoomes  Uie  involuntary  heroine  of  her  own  woi 
and  the  book  is  closed  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  made  a  Men 
though  we  have  lost  the  individoaL 

"  A  Year  of  Consolation  "  is  not  only  a  record  of  travels,  bnl 
feelings :  and  these  are  as  frequently  expressed  in  verse  as  in  prose- 
in  little  tablets  of  poetry,  or  bright  sentences,  vritb  pratty  images  ai 
strong  feelings.  It  is  not  a  grand  heroic  picture,  but  a  mosaic  woi 
made  up  of  bright  and  shining  bits.  'Hiere  is  occasionally  a  vein 
sorrow  and  melancholy,  and  a  Byronic  strain  is  often  apparent,  b 
these  come  so  closely  in  contact  with  a  sly  humorous  observation,  aj 
a  never-ceating  vigilance  as  to  money  matters,  that  the  keenness  of  oni 
sympathy  is  assuaged  by  the  extreme  care  that  is  exemplified.  By  tt 
way,  it  might  occur  to  some  readers,  that  it  is  not  only  vintners,  an 
hatters,  and  poHtmasters,  that  set  an  exorbitant  price  on  their  setviei 
or  their  merchandise.  The  consolations  of  relkion  m 
nently  expressed,  and  seem  to  be  so  fervently  felt,  that  the  ladirymol 
e   may  be  taken  to  \ie  a  \eihal  u"  '  -     .  -■  ■- 
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HP"  We  paesed  closa  abuig  the  lako  of  Albujio,  wliuse  meUncUolj,  chfierlpss- 
^Woofcing  water  goes  dee])  down  troni  die  very  banks— drowning,  diBmnl-iooliing 
wftter,  like  a  smootb  polished  floor  of  solid  dark-gretn  morble—it  made  ma 
dmdder.  The  water  Vios  taken  the  place  of  thu  lirea  of  a  volcano  ;  and  tbe 
gloomy  stiUneea  tliat  Lruuds  over  the  whule  roaemLles  therepose  of  esdiaDsted 
^QltrnlBionf  and  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  awe  in  apltc  of  its  smiUng  watle  of 
'iritid  ehestnut,  and  moonlight-looking  patches  of  silvery  olive  trees,  and 
green  garlands  of  the  vineyards  on  its  banks.  ITow  much  less  beautiful  I 
AoQght  it,  because  so  tnueb  less  friendly  aiid  humane,  tlian  tlie  lovely  little 
bk«  between  Lenox  aikd  Staeklnndge,  wi^  its  fallow  nuiny  Hhorca,  nhere 
the  tratisparent  water  plays  over  broad  slabs  of  glittering  granite— its  middle 
(leptlis  of  darkest  sapphire,  and  llie  mysterious  bower  of  pine  trees  wheiiee 
lite  qirings  tbat  feed  it  come,  under  whicli  tlie  white  fragrant  water-lilies, 
like  a  company  of  nvmplis,  Boat  and  roek  in  the  sltade.  At  mid-dajr  we 
pootod  BUJ  eat  our  Imicli  under  a  noble  tree,  high  above  tlio  lake  ;  thence 
pBfl^ng  along  the  upper  gallery,  as  it  is  ealled,  a  winding  road  with  splsidid 
tingle  Ireea  leaning  over  it,  producing  the  most  enchanting  effect  of  hgbt 
Mid  ihade.  At  Albauo  we  resumed  uur  csriiage,  and  returned  home  through 
Caalel  Ganilulfo,  and  along  the  aide  of  tlie  lake,  whei'e  the  great  Roman 
(nUESHiy  was  made,  when,  in  the  twilight  times  of  (lie  cunqueiit  of  V^,  it 
Overflowed  its  banks.  The  «4io1e  drive  was  admirably  beautiful :  on  one 
aide  of  U5  the  deep-lying,  verd  antique  lake— the  cttmpagna,  hounded  by  tlio 
Altering  Meditermnean,  on  tbe  other.  There  ore  no  voi^a  for  the  splen- 
dour and  beauty  of  the  scene.  Behind  Marino  we  piased  a  beautitiiL  glen, 
■  fine  wood,  and  tlie  grey  boildiu^  of  the  village  hemming  it  in  on  either 
•iile;  while  in  tlie  deep  rocky  ravine,  a  lar^-e  stone  fountojn,  .a  mshing 
brook,  and  an  ivy-mantled  ruined  tower,  formed  a  perfect  and  most  romantic 

^Apd  here,  a  apecimen  of  her  passionate  poetry,  feeling  struggling  with 
^dkct  for  an  intelligible  utterance  :  — 

ON  A  SY.MPHONY  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

"  Terrible  moaic,  whose  sti'ange  ntterunce 
Seem'd  like  tlie  spell  of  same  dread  conscious  trance  ; 
Impotetit  misery,  hapless  despair, 
Witli  hr-olf  viNons  of  things  dear  and  fair  ; 
Restlefis  deure,  sharp  poignant  agonies  ; 
Soft,  thrilling,  melting,  tender  memories  ; 
Struggle  and  tempest,  and  around  it  all, 
Tiie  heavy  muffling  folds  of  wme  bbick  pall 
Stifling  it  slowly  ;  a  wild  wall  for  life, 
Sinking  in  darkness— a  short  passionate  strife 
With  hideons  fate,  crashing  the  soul  to  earth  ; 
Sweet  autches  of  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 
A  creeping  fear,  a  shuddering  dismay. 
Like  the  cold  dawning  of  some  fetal  day  ; 
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TW  Bwder?  <'f  a  blecnng  come  M 
Lorela!*  and  b»pel«as  liSe,  with  ineiDDry, — 
TbSa  nine  llat  music  aeeni'il  to  speak  (a  ate.' 


^^V        Tbe  nnt  of  oar  tn'celleTs  are  mach  uinp]er  peraons  to  deal  tr 

^^F    If  U»«jr  b»Te  IcH  of  genitu  they  are  kIso  leas  tray  ward  and  mnre  oa 

^^1      Icn]  «i;b  erer^r-da^  life.     Tbeir  enthusiasm  never  "="-  '"'"  """■"" 

^^P      DOC  Uicu  emotions  into  poetrji. 

^™  Ur.  Pmut  ^VilU»Bii,  juoior,  has  flitted  throagli  Malta,  Sicily,  Ittln 

aail  SwlUerluid,  wilh  uliliLirion  motiT^a — ti>  revive  the  health  of  lui 

fiuiljr,  mtify  His  own  tostcs,  and,  we  must  add,  we  thiok,  to  irrilei^ 

book.    Ue  appears  (as  he  maoifests  bimself  in  print)  to  be  on  mna[fc< 

ahlyioad  tanxs  with  bimsetf,  and  not  too  easily  s^ityed  by  the  jojg^ 

naat  el  othen.     The  difsertstions  of  the  learned — the  highest  pmm 

tkiM  o(  Ht — the  moat  celebrated  trenet  in  nature  are  despatched  will 

A  bticJ  ■entenee  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ;  and  too  frequentt, 

vilk  tbe  latter.  He  too,  like  his  feilow  travellers,  writes  as  if  no  work!* 

ptMedcd  him  OD  the  subject,  and  as  if  Italy  was  a  virgin  land  la  Ih 

lowiu,  and  her  magnificent  show-places  onlinowii  to  reader  or  tranllri 

fie,  however,  rather  takes  to  th«  comic  or  lively  style  of  asrralion- 

~  !— ~~— i-g  bshion  since  friend  Titmarsh  was  facetious  all  the  wtj 


fron  tlie  Chops  of  the  Channel  to  Oiand  Cairo  ;  but 
tiiH  etaain  is  preferable  to  the  dolorous.    It  is  to  l>e  regretted  that 
•lafje  of  all  modem  travelling  narration  is  intense  egotism.     Itwou 
be  a  gnat  improvement  in  this  style  of  composition  if,  emnlatini  11 
first  gnst  tonristj  Julius  Cssar,  it  could  be  composed  in  the  Uiil 

Mr.  Williams's  book  ianot  however  without  its  nses  ;  we  doDOlni 
Mthise  with  bia  taste,  nor  defer  to  his  jndgmeut  ;  but  it  contains,  lo 
brief  i^ce,  a  good  deal  of  infonnatioii  which  ninst  be  servicesUel 
those  dcsirgos  of  puisuine  the  same  ronte.     It  is  not  rhuisodioal;  *> 

there  is  some  of  the  colouring  of  a  romantic  mind.     Italy      

more  to  him  than  Wales  or  Scotland,  as  regards  association-  , 
of  mind,  by  the  way,  not  so  frequent  with  publishing  tiaveUeisal 
ought  to  be.  However,  if  we  have  not  any  poetry,  we  baveaeM 
many  fiicta.  Though  travellers  strangely  disagree.  Sira.  Butler  telui 
the  women  of  Rome  are  veiy  handsome  ;  Mr.  Williams  tbe  coaUH]) 
Bat  as  the  sexes  have  never  agreed  on  the  subject  of  female  bcanlJi 
Sir.  t^'illiams  is  probably  right ;  and  moreover  is  confirmed  by  thetlMI 
sand  and  one  other  ^tiiteis  of  tours  through  Italy.  The  followiiij  if  ^ 
EtrsDge  announcement  as  to  Thomaldsen :— ~ 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  courteous  and  polifD  than  the  reception  gino 

"- tislH  ifl  those  who  riat  their  studios,  though  these  visit*  mml  oti 

ybe  mosk  cTue\  \mem^&DQ&.    K.  wnl^v,  however,  snBiin  ItwA 
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a  painter  from  (he  iafiictiou  :  hia  model  onco  completed,  tlie  ciiiet  part  of 
die  laboui'  whicli  fulls  to  bis  share  is  neai'l;  at  an  end.  The  principal  portion 
of  Uie  marble  work  is  a  matter  of  rule  and  compass,  and  is  done  hy  deputy, 
oo  that  he  prolHibly  is  occasionally  able  to  afford  a  few  hours  for  idleoeBS.  I 
WBS  rather  aiirpriaisd  at  hearing  it  stated  as  a  notorious  fact,  with  regard  to 
TbdTwaJdscn,  that  he  rarely  touched  the  marble  in  any  of  his  Inter  works, 
some  of  wliieh  he  had  never  even  seen  after  llieir  eampletion.  Of  tliia  the 
Swiss  lion  at  Lucerne  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance.  But  to  tlie  paiuter, 
fiequent  inlerruptions  are  a  serious  evil.  He  lios  little  assistance  to  dppeud 
upon  &om  tlie  hands  of  others.  Uia  cdIoutb  may  be  placed  upon  his 
pilettf ,  and  hia  bruslies  washed  ;  but  few  like  tntrustttig  the  smallest  port 
of  the  design  te  any  hands  but  theii'  own." 

On  relooking  oyer  Mr.  Williams's  book,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
he  has  crammed  a  very  great  number  of  facts  into  his  little  volume, 
and  that  it  is  a  useful  guiue-boolc,  with  a  greater  liveliness  of  style  than 
nmially  belongs  to  that  very  dull  class  of  literature.  The  following  note 
may  be  iaslructive  to  country  cousins  : — 

" Cuioseeam. — This  word  is  written  Coliaeuni,  Colisieum,  and  Culuaeeum.  I 


ImviDg  been  discovered  in  tbe  immediate  vici 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  a  more  solemn  traveller,  and  a  more  sublime 
r^OD.  Constantine  Tischendorff  pursued  his  way  through  the  Holy 
I^and,  not  as  an  idle  tourist,  but  a  fervent  pilgrim.  He  solicits 
attention  to  his  "  Biblico-critical "  labours,  aad  expresses  "  a  hope 
ibat  amid  the  mighty  stmggla  of  ecclesia&tic^il  interests,  a  aatutatioii 
trill  be  welcome  to  many  from  th,at  land  of  palms,  whence  the  imperish- 
able Word  of  Peace  has  resonnded  to  every  one  (hat  has  a  heart  fitted 
ta  be  iU  receptacle." 

We  turn  over  the  leaf  of  his  preface,  and  plunge  into  his  boot, 
respectftil  of  hia  Kincere  and  ardent  devutiun.  Nor  will  it  any  way  deceive 
tie  reader,  It  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  book  of  travels ;  and,  in  the 
more  luxurious  times  of  book-making,  would  have  been  published  in  a 
goodly  quarto,  and  would  have  been  read  wdth  profound  respect  by  rich 
scholars,  and  probably  revieweil  at  large  in  one  of  the  two  Quarterlies. 
It  abounds  with  interesting  information  and  learning,  pleasingly 
ejnireBBed.  It  is  a  hook  worthy  to  be  put  beside  "  Purohas  hia  KI- 
gnrames,"  Clarke,  and  those  travellers  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
travel,  not  only  to  record  every  dinner  they  miss,  or  their  squabbles 
with  postmasters  and  couriers,  but  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
xad  the  earth  in  its  wondrous  variety.  Such  know  and  feel  the  power 
of  association,  and  their  egotism  vanishes  in  their  veneration  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  places  they  visit.  We  have  nu  room  to  say  more,  and 
can  only  give  the  following  sample  of  liis  ttyle.  The  first  portion  of 
the  sentence  might  have  teen  uttered  by  "  The  Modem  Tancred  " 
bituself. 


I 

I 
I 


MrW  BOOKS. 

>^  Jeni»l0m  is  laii  to  lie  in  (he  centre  of  ihe  euth  ;  >  marble  wnath  'at 
tliB  centre  of  tlie  pBTcmeot  of  the  Church  of  the  HcFly  Sejinkliro  " 
ila  precUe  poation.  This  ealcnlation  is  iloubtleeslv  erroneouB  ;  tntt  thnt' 
Jeruwleni  in  t»  tin  natiiHiB  of  ^e  earth's  cimmfercDce  die  great  mlenut 
bcnrt  wherein  beat  tin  polaUinns  of  tbor  own  faesrta,  the  c^e  of  the  jrilgrinl 
dindiwlly  feek.  ChriBtians  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  as  TariooH  id  th«*" 
Cmfesnons  OS  in  their  hm^ages,  Mahometans,  Jews,  all  dwell  lieoeath 
rouls  of  tho  Holy  City.  It  is  doI  woriiUy  interests  that  hare  here  dnnt' 
iJiem  together  ;  oot  iho  promptings  of  vani^,  but  (he  impulse  to  maj  opo* 
a  iukK  sacred  and  holy  nbore  any  other  <pot  in  (lie  wt^ld.  IMieirerB  W 
MalHimetanisin  posaesa  here  Ihdr  incomparable  mimpie  elevated  av«F  tM 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  SolumoQ.  All  else  ia  opeo  to  the  inflection  of  llM 
Bti'sjiger.  Onmr'a  mosiiue  alone  is  inviolably  cluaea  to  him.  Christiaoa 
ciin^regate  here  heueath  the  cupaUs  nuee£  over  Golgntha  and  die  Sepulchral 
nf  our  Lord.  Whnt  in  cnmpariBnn  with  this  ia  the  m^oificeDCe  of  St' 
Peter's  or  the  uilendonr  of  St.  Paul's  !  The  childreu  of  Israel  eome  liithev 
frrnn  afar.  Wbal  da  thoy  call  their  property  among  alt  the  holy  things  ol 
llic  city  of  David  t  A  uarrow  comer  alone  remains  to  ttt«n  of  Jehovidi't 
lemiile  to  kneel  within  and  weep.    Who  could  approach  this  place  of  lanex* 

----- Friday,  when  women  are  ncTer  wanting  with  tears  beneath  their 

.1,  .      ,    ..      '--^ -1  5  late  of  this  people  i     It  tutli  thai 

;b  David 
fisdom  the  world  adinireB,anil  the  vuioea  oft 
prophets  addressed  them  in  sublime  and  impprishable  Isngusge.      It  eta 
turUi  aa  the  cboaen  people  ot  Gad,  a  holy  ouriH  in  humanity,  nurtnriog  in 
heart  the  promise  oS  the  Messiah." 


The  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  lUane,  ra 
the  Jungfran  Alps,  by  the  Rev,  Doctor  Cheerer,  is  also  a  book  sa  E 
of  a  higher  clus  than  the  mere  record  of  a,  holidav  toarrst,  that  it 
ambitions  of  dtawiny  ''sermons  from  stotjes,"  and  for  "good"  w 
must  say  "  lessons  in  evei-ything."  So  far  we  go  with  onr  travetUr 
bat  tLink  his  book  would  have  been  more  amusing,  and  therefot^  mor 
beneficialj  aa  well  as  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  if  he  'had  na 
quite  so  much  symbolised  his  descriptions,  and,  as  it  were,  almost  re 
writton  his  lectures  on  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  fast-increasing  flus  of  literature  ovarwhelming  na,alinoBtj  iaoa 
critical  capacity,  with  its  inundation,  has  compelled  us  lo  eonside 
what  natural  boundary  there  is  to  such  a  cataract  of  writing.  It  noT* 
could  be  intended  that  every  one  stonld  be  writers,  or  at  least  put 
lishsTs,  and  therefore  we  conceive  that  there  is  a  kind  of  "  right  divine 
bestowed  on  the  chosen  of  Apollo;  and  those  who  cannot  justify,  nr  d 
not  manifest  their  title  to  this  commission  of  the  god  should  be  ari'ecta! 
iind  put  under  restraint,  as  the  vagabonds  of  literature,  and  be  HI 
back  to  some  honest  and  humbler  calling.  We  cannot  think  that  "  th 
right  divine  "  of  writing  can  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Cheever  "■ 
puts  himself  out  of  court,  for  he  tells  us  he  hopes  only  to 
lie  bimeelf  felt  at  the  Bublimities  of  nature,  in  the  regions  throu) 
which  be  travelleJ,  ani  ftia.*.  \ib  ca.anQ\.\io^  \.q  le-tveote  in  hia 
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the  aensationa  that  have  »>  affected  him.     Now  '•  the  divine  facaltv  "is 

exactlr  that  which  would  enable  him  to  do  this ;  and  if  he  caanol 
effect  this,  then  he  shoald  confine  himself  to  private  utterance,  or 
scientific  formg  of  expreesion- 

Dr.  Cheever  is  an  American,  and  his  work  has  been  reprinted 
without  a  word  to  that  effect :  a  proceeding  which,  thouf^  tmlj 
American,  is  iiy  no  means  worthy  of  Britidi  irailatian.  Ha  is  an 
ardent,  and,  apparently,  devout  CaJvinistic  minister,  well  informed  in 
his  professional  literatore,  and,  so  far,  qoalified  to  speak  of  many 
matters.  The  continnal  mingling  of  divine  and  human  sffaiis,  the 
ostentatious  tone  of  his  dissertation,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  opinions, 
together  with  the  indestructible  egotism  comrnon  to  all  travellers, 
render  his  book  heavy  reading.  The  everlasting  freshness  of  nature, 
however,  comes  to  his  aid,  and  anything  that  revives  or  raises  up 
images  of  that  great  and  noble  region  must  interest.  And  notwitb- 
Ktandiiig  the  hundreds  of  descriplious  extant  of  Lbe  mountains  aud 
valleys  of  Snitzerland,  the  reader  is  never  weary  of  the  subject,  though 
he  may  be  of  the  narrator.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  pictnr- 
eiqne  passages  we  have  met,  and  the  closing  paragraph  will  show  the 
officious  way  in  which  the  doctor  will  think  for  bia  reader,  not  giving 
him  a  chance  for  re9eclion. 

"  Now  we  overlook  the  Vale  of  the  Upper  Haali,  with  tbe  Aar  winding 
through  it.  As  1  sit  upon  it  rovk  by  the  way-Hile  aud  sketch  these  words, 
the  ajr  is  foil  of  melody,  the  birds  are  singing  thoughtfully,  the  Inrge  grass- 
hoppeia  make  a  Boaorous  merry  chirping,  and  the  bella  of  the  goals  are  tink- 
ling among  the  herbage  and  trees  on  tlic  ^des  of  the  muuntains.  The  dewy 
mist  liAS  not  yet  passed  from  the  grass,  hut  lies  in  a  thin,  transparent  haza 
over  the  meadow.  Half  way  across  lies  the  deep  sliadow  of  a  mighty  mnun- 
tun  peak,  over  which  the  sun  ia  rising  ;  bat  beyond  this  shoile  the  chalets 
and  climips  of  trees  are  glittei-ing  and  smoking  in  the  morning  smishine. 
The  miat-clouda  are  now  lingering  only  within  the  ridges  of  die  liirthest 
nunmtaina,  while  die  whole  grand  outline  cuts  the  deep  eloudlesa  blue  of 
heBven.  The  ahafts  of  light  ^oot  down  into  the  vale,  post  the  angular  peaks 
and  ileliles.  No  language  can  tell  (ho  heanty  of  the  view.  I  could  sit  here 
for  hours,  not  desiruig  to  stir  a  step  further.  The  iniud  and  heart  are  filled 
with  its  loveliness,  and  one  cunoot  help  blesdng  God  for  the  great  and  pure 
enjoyment  of  boholding  it.  If  bis  grace  nay  but  sanctify  it,  it  will  be  like  a 
sweet  chapter  of  his  word,  and  one  may  go  on  his  way,  refreshed  as  Pil- 
«im  was  when  be  liod  gazed  over  the  dietant  celestial  glory  from  the 
Delectable  m         "     " 


"  Views  A-foot ;  or,  Europeseen  with  Knnpanck  and  Staff,"  is  also  a 
reprint,  or  indeed  an  actual  importation  of  an  American  hook.  Surely 
nothing  but  the  greater  cheapness  gained  by  avoiding  payment  to  the 
authors  can  occasion  this  useless  influx  of  books  of  travel.  It  our 
own  authors  and  travellers  are  getting  more  prudent  and  forbearing  in 
their  publications,  it  is  but  sorry  treatment  to  overwhelm  us  with  the 
continental  and  American  narrators. 


jonn^eynuin   printer,  who  support! 

mn'eipondence  during  a  Iwo  yean'  un 

«  is  Itkely  lo  open   new  groDnd;  ta  1 

—  daacnptioasj  uid  to  extend  the  lioriain  of  o 

tbe  higbwaja,  postiog-houscs,  ahows,  nolnral  ai 

IB  gmenl  comiinae  the  range  of  the  man  mum 

""  "-  "~  disappointed  in  any  considerable  d«t( 

certain  imitative  vein  runs  throng; 

ability,  whether  cnttirated  or  nmi' 

ipid  and  nniiatisfyiiig  repast.     VVhy  is  tl 

■  _.  ._    '-TmeiB,  teas,  and  M15 

—  ^    , -_      ...  .    ,      -      It  surely  would  nti, 

tbm  BMt  book  of  tnreb  ture  readable  if  the  printer  were  empoven 
tn  strik*  «Mt  tUt  Eterao^rped  twaddle  and  indicate  the  bi&tua  dits 
canaa4  with  rtan. 

TUi  and  coow  other  of  the  books  we  have  noticed  contaiii 
Moal  ritipnoJtea  Arml  the  Itiiine  scenery ;  but  we  have  heard  one 
twa  indapsadenl  whispers,  thai  "  distance  lends  encbantment  to 
TMw,"  aM  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  points,  more  hom 
Twws  ew  «bow  greater  beanttea. 

Mr.  Taylor,  thoneh  we  do  not  thiak  he  much  elevates  the 
of  Uw  mojsiD  Invellut,  hai  literary  capacity  ;   and  poetical  dec 
break  oat  in  bts  oarrative,  and  occasionally  animate  hi»  deacnpli' 
aad  hU  criti<.^*ms.     He  is  also  gay  and  good-natured,  and  h« 
leaves  of  soumes  or  mi^nlhropy.      He  travels  to  infonn 
and  not  to  revive  sated  and  jaded  uppetites  ;  or  excite  an 
imwination. 

We  have  now  finished  our  pilgrimage  through  many  thousand  f» 
auJ  over  evety  kind  of  sur&ce :  but,  alas  !  like  the  travellen  111 
^Ives,  generally  along  the  smooth  and  wordy  roads  macndan^ied  1 
the  naial  literary  phraseology.  Now  and  then  stvuvk  by  a  new  m 
ment;  Bometimes  by  a  new  ilesciiption  ;  sometimes  jolted  I^ 
rooghnen  of  an  attempt  at  originality  ;  but  generally  gliding  mMl 
along  with  the  monotony  and  tlie  ease  of  a  Dutch  canal.  Albeit 
avail  except  from  these  remarks  such  portions  of  the  works  as 
g^t^raphical  or  topwgmphicol.  AVearied  with  our  piogreas  W' 
turn  to  other  tepous  of  literature  for  repose  and  refiii-hniaid. 


J 
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TUE  DRKAMEK  AND  THE  WORKER.* 
CHAPTER  XI. 


pUT  after  all,  what  were  a,  ffr  montlis  ?     Time  soon  paascB, 

7  must  mate  tbe  best  of  ihs  interval.     By  wsiting  a  little 

r  they  would  soon  come  to  undei'stand  their  own  feoIingH  foi' 

ir  thoroughly,  now  that  they  had  begun  to  consider  these 

oser.     Not  that  Archer  thought  that  time  would  make 

j  difference  in  his  feelings  or  wishes —he  was  sure  it  would  not. 

03  Mary  requested  this  postponemcut,  he  had  agreed. 

ramstancea  might  also  take  n  favourable  turn  with  respect  to 

^le,  and  also  in  Ha  own  position  in  literature,  which  he 

1  to  make  some  fresh  eSbrt  to  improve.     An  occasional 

ne-artiele  or  review,  long  digested,  and  written  with  great 

)  and  refinement,  did  not  produce  a  sufficient  addition  to  his 

"  'ncome,  he  could  hut  admit.     He  would  therefore  seek  other 

B  for  similar  productions  ;   or  perhaps  Trrite  a  philosophical 

I,  a  subject  for  which  had  often  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

b  determined  to  set  about  those  things  as  soon  as  he  could  suffi- 

intly  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas. 

'  t  present,  however.  Archer  felt  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  as 

B  natural  he  should,  upon  such  a  check  to  his  impulses.     He 

a  long  and  solitary  morning's  walk  upon  the  beach,  dis- 

raing  at  times  to  the  sea;  and  finally  he  bathed.     In  tlie  after- 

a  he  went  to  visit  Harding  at  the  dockyaiil. 

*  Continopcl  from  page  406,  Vol.  V. 
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482  THE  hbeamer  and  the  worker. 

Here  Archer  found  many  objeeta  to  arrest  his  attention  and 
excite  an  interest.  But  in  his  admiration  of  the  sm^rising  works 
of  the  place,  he  Jiil  not  pass  hghtly  over,  as  It  is  so  common  to- 
ilo,  the  racn  who  were  employed  upon  them.  The  more  skilled 
among  the  workmen  were  especial  oLjeetH  uf  interest  to  him,  nnd 
chiefly,  of  eourao,  his  attention  wob  fised  upon  Harding.  Thtar 
meeting  was  most  cordial,  and  a  mutual  pleasure.  Archer  went 
again  nest  day  to  sec  him,  and  incited  him  to  come  and  take  a 
walk  in  the  evening  with  him  on  the  ramparts,  after  he  left  tha 
dockyard,  which  would  be  at  six  o'clock.  This  proposal  Harding 
gladly  accepted. 

At  the  appointed  time  Archer  repaired  to  the  ramparts, 
saw  Harding  already  walking  there,  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  pilot 
coat,  buttoned  close  up,  and  a  low-crowned  bearer  hat,  with  a 
broad  brim,  nnd  broad  silk  band.  He  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  gunner,  or  carpenter  of  a  man-of-war.  "  ashore  on  leave,"  only 
that  he  walked  atendily  Btroight  forward,  and  without  the  roll  and 
lurch  which  characterise  seamen. 

After  some  desnltory  conversa,tion,  Archer  asked  him  if  he 
adopted  any  plan  for  self-improvement.  He  said,  no — no  regular 
plan,  but  that  he  read  some  of  the  oheap  peiiodicals  of  the  tiuie, 
such  as  "  Chambers'  Miscellauy  of  Useful  and  Eniei'ttuninr 
Trncts,"  •'  Howitt'a  Journal,"  "  The  Peopled  Journal,  ' 
"  The  Mechanic's  Magazine,"  and  now  and  then  a  weekly  news- 
paper ;  and  that  he  nnd  two  others  subscribed  for  "  Punch,  '  whvob 
he  finally  kept  as  his  own,  by  agi-eeing  to  have  him  last. 

"All  these  are  very  good  for  you,"  said  Archer,  "but  jott 
ought  to  do  more  for  yourself  than  this." 

"And  sometimes'  Tales  of  Horror,'  or  the  '  Terrific  Register, '  " 
continued  Harding  rather  hesitatingly  ;  adding,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  "  one  feels  very  dull  and  heavy  after  work  sometimes." 

"  So  you  stir  your  mind  up,"  swd  Archer  laughing,  "  with  a 
horrible  Newgate  story,  now  and  then,  or  the  biographical  retni- 
niscencea  of  some  ghost  in  a  bloody  ^eet." 

"  Very  seldom,  though  ;  and  I  heheve,  sir,  it  really  is  a  wasla 
of  time.  But  the  good  things  I  get  hold  of  in  other  works,  though 
they  add  so  much  to  my  knowledge,  do  yet,  at  the  same  titao, 
make  me  more  than  over  aware  of  my  ignorance.  They  con- 
tinually refer  to  things  concerning  wluoll  I  need  help— or  at  li 
to  be  shown  how  I  may  learn  to  help  myself." 

the  Be!f-ciiuoa\ion  of  a  vforking  man,"  said  Archer, 
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J  difGcult  undertaking  ;  partly,  from  his  want  of  safficiciit 

;  partly,  from  the  w&nt  of  iiiea.iis ;  but  more  than  all,  for  the 

[t  of  proper  direction  in  the  employment  of  such  time  and  such 

'  e  really  pOBaeasea." 

■•■perhaps,  Mr.  Archer,  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  gire  mo 

"m  advice  in  tbia  niatter." 

!*I  shall  moat  willingly  do  so ;  and  yet  not  without  some  ap- 
ions  nnd  demurs,  lest,  by  any  misdirection  of  the  few  hours 
1  obtain  before  the  mechanical  labours  of  tlie  day  com- 

or  after  your  day's  wort.  I  should  do  you  the  great  injury 

t  .  iif  eausing  all  these  eHbrts  without  any  adcqnate  result.  How- 
ever, I  will  tell  yon  what  I  consider  the  best  courao  for  a  working 
tnan  to  adopt  in  his  arduous  task  of  self-education." 

"  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Aiviier.  And,  besides, 
I  shall  have  more  time  for  it  in  the  winter  quarter  now  approach- 
ing, when  wo  leave  work  in  the  dockyard  at  half-paat  four 
o'clock." 

"  Then  yon  might  very  well  work  for  your  mind,  from  sis  or 
seven  o'clock  to  ten." 

"  Or  eleven,  or  twelve  o'clock  sometimes." 

"  Yes.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  ahall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  working  man  thoroughly  knows  his  own  business — is  suffi- 
ciently a  master  of  the  trade  or  handicraft  by  which  ho  earns  his 
bread.  This  being  understood — and  I  may  fiiirly  say  this  to  a 
man  like  you,  Harding,  who  is  so  masterly  a  hand  in  all  depart- 
ments of  his  work — I  would  then  ask  you.  and  any  mechonic  fiko 
you,  a  question  at  which  yon  will  eertiunly  smile.  Do  you  ever 
vead  poetry  ?  " 

"  Not  often,  air," 

"  W\\\  you  tell  mo  why  not  ?     I  have  my  own  irapiasions  of 

B  reason,  but  am  curious  to  hear  yours." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  imagination  to  meet  it  with  ?  " 

■'  That  would  indeed  be  a  final  answer  ;  hut  that  is  not  your 
Tour  mind  is  of  course  rather  hard  and  matter  of  fact,  like 
ly  work,  but  you  have  enough  imagination  to  comprehend 

Eto  a  certain  point ;  and,  as  to  comprehend  it,  is  to  enjoy 
to  know  your  reason  for  not  reading  it." 
"  Well,  sir— I  find  I  either  do  not  care  for  it,  because  I  gain 
Biing  from  it, — or  elae  it  is  above  me,  and  I  do  not  under- 
Bdit." 
"This  is  just  what  I  eipcctod,"  aa\d  A.tcWT. 
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^^P  f        "  But  poetiy  was  never  intended  for  a  working  mau,  as  I  tLiuk; 

^^1       neither  do  I  know,  sir,  wLnt  to  make  of  the  opinion  the  worlil 

^^E       entertains  of  poets  and  poetry.     Hoi  and  cold  ore  blown  i 

^^1       lliem  ;  and  black  and  wuite  arc  talked  about  tbem." 

^^M  "  Pootr;  and  piAs,"  relied  Archer,  "are  indeed  i 

^^P       anomalouB  position  ^tkthe  minds  of  mankind.     In  the  abstract, 

^^        tliey  are  treated  with  'the  highest  admiration  and  regard ;  prac< 

ticftlly  nnd  pereonnlly  thoy  are  treated  lightly,  if  not  laughed  nli 

Well,  then,  that  a  poet  should  of  all  things  in  the  woild  propose 

poelry  as  a  fit  study  for  a  working  man,  would  ensure  a  Urg» 

t  amount  of  laughter  from  the  majority  of  hearers.  Imagine,  there 
foi-o,  this  recommendation  of  mine  to  bo  made ;  that  it  Is  ex 
tremely  laughed  at  ;  and,  as  there  comes  an  end  to  merriment  a 
some  time  or  other,  even  when  at  the  expense  of  visionaries  and 
dreamers,  let  us  now  suppose  that  this  laughter  has  at  length 
ceased.  I  shall  now  perhaps  be  alloivcd  to  offer  my  reaaons. — I 
consider,  then,  that  after  a  working  man  is  master  of  his  hnndi- 

»  craft  or  means  of  existence,  what  he  most  wants,  is  to  get 
Imautt/  into  hU  soul.  Ilis  nature  needs  this,  whether  ttie  s 
nwnre  of  bis  want,  or  not.  As  for  all  the  sad  realities,  t 
more  common-place  events  of  octnal  !ife  put  into  verse,  1  do  not 
refer  to  any  such  things.  They  will  do  no  good  to  a  working. 
man's  dormant  or  troubled  spirit.  They  neither  rouse,  nor  soothe,. 
nor  elevate.  He  knows  all  the  realities  and  common  occorrenceft 
of  his  life  too  well  already.     What  he  needs  is  something  that 

>  shall  carry  him  out  of  himself — beyond  the  vtretched  or  bareit' 
and  heavy  circumstances  that  surround  him — something  that  shall 
lift  bini  up  into  an  ethereal  I'oalm- — a  brighter  world  of  ideas  and 
hopes — a  new  and  heavenly  region,  such  as  he  dreamed  of  when  A 
child.  What  we  dream  of  in  childhood  wo  should,  without  neg- 
lecting needful  realities,  continue  to  dream  as  men,  though  con- 
stantly ascending  in  tho  form  and  character  of  those  di-eama. 
This  is  poetry  ;  this  is  to  get  beauty  into  your  soul,  and  hdp,  and 
inwai'd  wings  for  fresher  life  ;  this  is  the  true  utilitarian  j 
As  for  practical  poetry — shipwright's  songs,  weaver's  soug  _^^ 

mechanic's  little  warbler,  verses  for  the  million,  poetry  for  tlia 
pnoplo — they  will  do  nothing  of  any  permanent  utility,  and,  lil|^ 
I    Siiyer's  soup   and  poor-man's  plaister,  they  only  keep  out  Ilia 
I  wind,  and  ftU  up  an  interval  of  time,  so  that  a  man  may  have  s 
lehitDCC  o(  life  if  ever  a  bright  day  should  come.     What  I  prnpuB< 
,   IE  to  Boek  the  hrigtH  in,^  'tt'j  W  shortest  cut — to  hastcr 
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lUgli  the'_  sLaily  Siceet-bi'utr  lanes  into  t1ie  Bun-ttt  fields— uqiI 
^  lo  waste  your  time  and  hopes  in  walking  through  cockney 
■Drl>a,  and  dusty  tea-gardens  by  the  side  of  a  dyke,  or  throngh 
":  streets  and  alleys  full  of  brokers'  shops,  with  all  their  musty- 
led  old  funiiture,  and  sentimental  pane  and  pipkins,  under 
^misgniJed  notion  of  mental  improvement,  and  that  these  ai'c 
Ih^  that  come  home  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  mankind.  These 
^gi  are  not  for  poetry,  and  their  versifiers  arc  not  poets.  Those 
6  write  i/oion  to  yon,  help  to  keep  you  down." 
B  This  ia  the  only  sort  of  poetry,  as  they  call  it,  I  ever  see," 
ft  Harding :  "  I  never  cared  mutlt  about  it," 
f*  The  leas  the  better." 

f  But  I  BtJll  do  not  understand,  sir,  what  you  recommend  uic  to 
^  in  this  way  ;  and  1  also  should  like  to  ask  you  about  some 
c  things  besides  poeti-y." 
P  Ah,  1  see  you  are  a  little  alarmed  about  the  poetry  question. 
limi  can  get  a  day's  holiday,  and  come  aud  pass  a  few  hours 
R  me  at  njy  lodgings,  I  sliiJi  be  very  glad  to  give  you  all  the 
iatance  in  my  power," 
^I  could  have  a  day  to-morrow,  Mr.  Archer,  if  that  would  suit 

ffBy  all  means  ;  yes,  come  to-monow.  You  need  not  fear  but 
ive  other  things  to  recommend  to  your  attention  besides  poetry. 
wold  nest  recommend  to  you,  to  read  modern  history.  That 
E  may  properly  comprehend  the  political  condition  of  your  own 
wKtrj,  some  historical  reading  is  iudispe usable.  Difficdties, 
jrerer,  occur  here,  almost  as  great  as  those  which  beset  poetry,' 
F-At  all  events  I  can  read  the  '  History  of  England," "  stdd 
bffing.     "  I  have  partly  done  so." 

p  What  I  meant  by  difficulties,"  said  Arcber,  "  is  tlie  want  of 
'Valness  and  strict  impartiality  in  the  historians,  and  their 
t  c^  public  spirit  aud  enlarged  views.  Their  histories  are 
srly  every  one  of  them  merely  records  of  tho  great  events  of 
's  reigns  as  they  relate  to  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  rich  uicn 
e  country,  and  the  important  foreign  relations  ;  but  the  gi'eat 
Mite  relating  to  the  people  ai'e  generally  passed  over  with  a 
%ht  remark,  or  with  a  false  colouring.  A  true  and  complete 
history  of  England  does  not  exist  in  any  single  work.  As  a  proof 
ot  the  condition  of  history,  let  us  take  any  great  national  events 
iMTOlving  foreign  countries,  even  in  our  own  day — say  in  Spain  or 
India — read  the  English  account,  then  t\ie  Ereai^v  !i'it<i^i\*.,  'Cl^ev^. 


I 

p 


i«  Ammata^  amammt.  aad  Htm  rvnd  tba  enMBmetits  made  ia 
^■w;,  «-  m  lrih»i     laJ  wlnl  « rooMiiec  does  it  all  bocoma 
">■  fiij  «to  » aOUw  cja»  with ottf  own hJBiorv of  Bngkni 


t  have  bewl  of  Wtl 


■~  Jvt  «ril  ■••■  ;■  ^Mv  abvnt  lum.'* 
~  B*  «s*  •  llMlBMifc.     Ha  kBled  a  t*x-gatberer,  wha     _ 
lAit  »  aiv  tMM  giMi  noleiiee  (o  his  dangbter,  with  a  Utnr « 

■>  Aa4  Mn«4  Uh  nghL" 

*-JUh»  ikaL  W  hcMiM  a  nbd,  and  got  a  fcrodoue  meh  ib- 
■■lfcK.^riBaBtlaBMtthe  kbg.  The  king  E|mkever]rei>i%« 
kB  ^  bit  W  MMie  scw»  wkJmU  answer,  and  was  hnodced  off  itil 
taaa  W  !&■  1m<  3I^ot  i£  LxodaB,  and  killed  e«inehgw.  Tho 
nUb  ai^  a  JiMarfcainee  at  tlus.  but  ihc  mob  soun  dispened." 

*A  gaad  nagih  stn^"  nyGod  Arcber.  "  of  ll»  gnHrat 
m^mi^m,  wWyed  bj  ai  dw  Bnglieh  bblwies.  Bat  Uilu 
■a  1^  Mri^fMMd  trrtk  Wat.  the  Tjler,  did  kiU  a  tasHnUeeUTr 
!■  i&nis  a  SI*"*  pBMMal  oiiBace  to  bis  daughter,  und« 
jmna*  «f  ciMMiUvg  a  legal  elaka  to  an  odious  and  opprw- 
s*«  tax.  nii  pntMc  wnspentian  ma  the  tMch  thai  set  ti« 
to  ^  Jwi^r  laAaHaMUt  mass  of  popoiar  indignation  ;  owl  k 
cml  nbdlm  vaf  tbe  raidt.  It  was  headed  liy  Wat  Tjkn 
b  *■»  —  mm  lob — NondgM-riat;  it  was  a  vast  and  im^sci- 
|fa<d  MBjf— ■  linag  cf  tbe  people  <n  tbe  extent  of  a  hnnditJ 
AaMwA  Mm.  In  tba  '  Hiatof;'  written  bj  Hume.  ih»j  »n 
mBal  *(b*  tmrnaan  Vl^  '  •<>d  *  *^  ^''  people.'  Thi«  arrar  uf 
Aa  fa^l*  Awi  tbe  trranaical  nnUee  and  their  retainets  peOwt 
UiM*  &^  ^id  citTaiUBd  raanj  shocking  exceases.  as  a 
MHMai^  it,  «bn  mad  with  emtetmatt.  The  king  IW  I 
Ta«cr  lir itfagi.  and  tho  people  woe  nmslMs  of  Lo^on.  TtKf 
juwfmol  tenaa  t»  tbe  king  ;  noat  roaaoaaUa  terms — eaxb  m  tlM 
*  abolkiMa  «l  ttarerr  ;  freedom  of  conawme  in  market  ta«M 
witbaM  taOa  and  ii^wets  ;  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  inctaad  rf 
Mtticw  daaUtiWaigy,'  fat.    "nMb  Vine  a^aedtoaUthsM  lamb 
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tigoed  the  ilouumenU;  The  people  thus  ohtainod  ohartors  of 
leges — ami  a  free  pardon  for  the  rebellion.  The  Idng  then 
J  forth  from  his  refuge.  All  was  iii  a  fair  traia  for  recon- 
ktion,  when  Uto  king  with  liis  suit«  mot  Wat  Tjlor,  at  the 
a  body  of  his  partisans  iu  Smithfield,  apparently  hy 
i  hut  this  does  nut  matter.  During  ^e  parley,  Wat 
id  sometiiisg  whi^  was  couatrued  into  of^nce  by  the 
I  Uajor  (whose  'loyally  had  liecn  sharpened,'  as  Charles 
_'  t  tells  us,  hy  the  iusurgeuts  having  destroyed  some  of  his  pri- 
B  prqterty),  upon  which  he  suddenly  stabbed  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
Tyler  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  despatched  by  aome 
e  king's  followers.  The  surrounding  people  rose  in  ifury  at . 
i  were  checked  by  the  king  riding  forward  among  them, 
lifying  fliem  with  bland  words,  until  his  soldiei's  arrived  in 
The  people  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  a 
1  revenge  was  soon  taken  upon  tlram.  Ail  the  treaties, 
itracts,  and  promises,  were  broken  by  the  king,  without 
t  dbow  of  decent  hesitation.  The  kiug  announced  this  by 
domation  !  The  hangings  in  chains,  and  beheadings  were 
No  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  people 
e  eicecutod ! ' ' 

!     A}j,   I  see— Wat  Tyler,  th 
t  savAgc  and  rebel,  but  a  working  n 
\B  cf  people,  demaudiog  some  juf 
not  more  than  tJiey  now  possess, 
kracter,  motives,  and  iateutions,  they  a 

it  abtrat  the  king's." 
"I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  bare  road  some  voyages 

"  That  is  a  voiy  good  thing  to  do  occasionally  ;  and  I  would 
I'  ejthert  you  to  take  every  oppwtunity  of  attending  any 
i  that  may  be  given  at  Mechanics'  Institutes  on  soientific 
BTticuIarly  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  phyaiology, 
I  astronomy.  You  would  be  the  better  prepared  to  under- 
'  '  !  lectures,  if  you  would  first  read  any  simple  and 
mtary  treatise  upon  such  of  these  sciences  aa  must  esoited 
interested  you.  Uathemetics,  and  drawing,  portioutarly 
Rpeetive  drawing,  and  the  drawiog  of  geometrical  figures, 
'd  surely  be  of  more  especial  service  to  you.  If  you  have  a 
lie,  you  might  very  well  do  sometbii^  in  that  way  ; 
f  you  have  on  aptitude  for  languages,  joa-sswJii.ia-^'&.'vi 


m,  was  not  a  mere 
an  at  the  head  of  a 

and  liberty." 

Aa  for  Wat  Tyler's 
e  doubtful :  thcce  ia  no 


tm  DKzuac*  A5]>  TUB  wcnxza. 


Fnach,  mi  cliieflf  with  a  ticw  lo  qkesking  U,  wln^tti^ 
TOjr  useful  U>  ;i>u.     All  tlieae  things,  and  £u  mon,  kn« 
dooe  from  time  to  time,  by  irorkinf  men  Ii]i«  jvaaJS.    Be- 
bofcfol  iberefora.  uid  pcraeTcadtig,  and  in  s  few  ;aus  jm  iMf- 
do  the  UOM,  or  eomotliing  else  as  good." 

"I  •m  ftfraid,"  b^  Uanlinf;,  "  oonaaderuig  the  'i^vf  I  oa 
kffird,  thftt  I  CAHtiot  TcnLnre  apan  so  tnaoj  things." 

"  1  roeiui  you  unlj  tu  choose  those  jcu  fed  moat  antilnde  U 
•tudy." 

I'  But  what  you  saj,  air,  about  hlstorr,  puules  tne,  and  ihtfcw- 
all  luj  faith  in  books.  I  hctct  snp{K«sed  that  Wttt  Tjla  had  inr 
Tight  on  his  side." 
"This,"  said  Archer,  "is  onlj  one  erent  out  of  the  grttt 
kiituticol  ocean  of  unFalthfuloess.  Let  as  take  snotlKr  far  widir 
rango.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  objects  of  the  Prandi 
Revolution — of  our  twenty  years'  war  wich  France — and  tlu)  tdiicf 
eauw  of  Napoleou's  downfall !  " 

■'  This  is  rather  too  much  at  once,"  said  Harding  with  a  smile, 
and  shakmg  his  bead.     "  I  had  rather  not  tackle  it." 
"  Just  say  what  you  think — as  an  Englishman." 
'■  Why  tlicQ  I  think,  of  course,  that  England  was  in  the  right- 
am)  I  eay — down  with  all  our  enemies!  " 

"  Yos,  yes,  to  he  sure,"  laughed  Arch»*r;  "and  if  you  sptiO' 
c  result  of  your  national  feeliugK  and  opinions,  derived  from  aO- 
u  have  read,  heard,  and  faiicietl,  you  oouU  sst  much  more. 
,w,  tell  me." 

"I  should  say  that  the  cause  of  the  Froitch  Revolniion  wu- 
[  the  dcterminntioa  of  all  those  who  had  nothing,  to  possess  them- 
I  BoLvcs  of  the  property  of  all  those  who  had  much  ;  and  tbot  iha 
I  hori'ors  of  the  Revolution  were  caused  by  the  blood-thin^ 
I  natures  of  the  Fi-ench  people,  who  were  nearly  all  drunk  ar 
mad  at  this  time." 

•'  Come,  that  is  pretty  well ;  and  now  for  our  twenty  years' 

"  Our  twenty  years'  war  with  France,  was  because  Bnglmt 
was  the  champion  of  humanity  and  good  order,  and  a  Inead  of 
the  legitimate  kings  of  France,  whom  the  Knglish  weee  resdrod,' 
at  all  costs,  to  replace  upon  the  throne  which  bad  been  iHiiial> 

by  Napoleon." 

■•  The  Corsioau  Monster  ».  " 

"  Yes.      Aa  lov  'Sa\iQ\eon  \iini.-!iiS,  1  Uiiikk  he   was  a  gwtl 
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eiy  ambitious,    Rncl    ileHpotic,    and   cruel — jot   hi 

rcBpecta  a  great  man,  too  ;   tliat  he  would  invade  and  molio 

ir'itii  everjbodj,  till  (he  Fi'encb.   overran  Europe,    and   weiv 

y  stopped  by  England.     The  cause  of  his  fall  was  the  Boltlo 

pWaterloo." 

I  Harding  said  this,  be  laiiglied  with  Archer,  Leiiig  iviOl 
e  that  it  was  but  a  very  rough  draft  of  ao  large  a  map  of 
J  and  biography. 
'f  Your  answer,'  said  Archer,  "  is  exactly  what  I  antieipatcd. 
Kales  the  opiulons  and  impressions  of  hundreds  of  thou-^ands, 
,  millions  in  this  country — perhaps  of  the  great  majoi-ity  of 
l  middle  and  working  classes,  who  hare  any  notions  at  all 
a  the  matter.  Now,  pray  listen  to  the  truth.  Let  ns  h^Te 
t  roast  beef,  and  have  also  some  respect  for  reason  and  justice 
lipeaking  of  uiu*  neighbours." 
<»  Well,  I  can't  forget  I  'm  an  Englishman  ;   at  the  same  time, 

a  give  fair  play  to  the  French." 
*•  The  main  object  of  the  French  Revolution,"  proceeded 
nher,  "  was  to  obtain  a  Constitution.  The  slavei'y  and  misery 
Bie  people  hod  lasted  for  ages.  The  American  Revolution,  (which 
e  aided),  the  writings  of  several  great  French  authors,  and  a 
3,  all  combined  to  arouse  them  to  resistance.  A  weak 
government,  and  an  exhaasted  exchequer,  favoured  the  attempt. 
They  rose  in  rebellion  :  they  took  the  Bastille  by  stcrm  :  all  their 
efforts  wero  sncoessful,  and  they  obtained  a  constitution  regularly 
agreed  to,  and  settled  by  the  King.  A  number  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  nobles,  and  groat  landed  propriel ore,  who  were  ruined  by  this 
popular  movement,  emigrated,  the  gi-eater  part  of  them  coming  to 
England — most  unfortunately  thus  honoured  by  their  choice. 
These  princes  and  nobles  shortly  began  to  intrigue  with  fiiends  in 
Prance,  and  eventually  with  the  King,  with  if  view  to  their  return, 
and  to  bi'ing  about  the  old  state  of  things.  Tho  plot  was  disco- 
T«red.  The  people  rose  in  alarm  and  indignation,  seized  the 
King  J  he  was  found  guilty,  and  decapitated.  The  King's  son 
(the  Dauphin)  was  imprisoned,  and  died  there  ;  but  the  King's 
brothers  escaped.  England  having  received  most  of  the  refugees, 
appears  to  have  thought  herself  bound  to  espouse  tlieir  cause  ; — 
At  any  rate,  she  espoused  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  divine  light 
against  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the  people.  I 
say  England  did  this  ;  hut  let  us  place  the  full  weight  upon  tho 
right  shoulders.     It  was  not  tho  act  of  tho  E.a^\\^  -^co^Vi^i^^  "i*^ 
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^^^H  the  English  Tor;  governuieiit,  tlie  Frime  Uiuistei'  being  Pitt.  Tlia 
^^^1  var-cry  was  raised  in  tlie  cause  of  kingship  aiid  despotism  ;  aiid 
^^^P  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  joined  England,  and  tlicir  combined 
^^H  armiee  marched  to  the  French  frontiere  to  place  the  leg^itimate  buo 
^^M  ocsaor  of  the  decapitated  King  upon  the  throne  of  Franco,  restoF> 
^^P  log  the  former  ordor  of  things,  in  opposition  to  (bo  Constitnlion., 
^^  The  French  people  became  furious  at  this  interference  and  hoslK 
lity  ;  they  repulaed  their  assailants,  became  ferociousdj  suspicioui 
of  all  around  them,  and  madly  enacted  the  borrorg  of  the  Revo> 
■  lutioa." 

^^H  "  But  where  vrtu  Napoleon  at  this  tiino  ? 

^^^k  "Napoleon  now  came  into  action  as  on  artillery  officer.  Tfaa 
^^^1  alUod  armies  inoreaeed,  and  continued  their  attacks  i^ton  ths 
^^^1  French  frontier.  The  French  continued  to  defend  themadres; 
^^F  Napoleon  rapidly  rose  to  the  iirat  command,  and  wae  continiiallr 
^^M  victoriouB.  He  droro  the  armies  from  the  frontier,  and  pursued 
^^P  some  of  them  into  their  own  countries.  IIo  conquered  Ilal^ 
^H  Prussia,  and  Austria.  He  subjugated  kings  and  emperors,  and, 
then  made  treaties  of  peace  with  theni." 

"  But  will  this  account  for  all  his  invasions,  and  loTe  of  n 

"  No.     Some  of  Iuh  invasiona  were  with  a  view  to  enforce  hia 

■  Continental  System,  in  order  to  destroy  the  commeicB  of  hi»  grej* 
foe.  England  ( — he  could  not  get  at  us  in  any  other  way  so  effiie- 
tively,  had  his  system  succeeded.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for  hia 
invasion  of  Egypt  and  St.  Domingo.  As  the  escitemont  of  tl 
wnre  continued,  the  national  mind  of  England  naturally  bea 
inflamed  agoiast  the  French,  and  Napoleon  had  become  fond  e^Iuk 
horrid  trade  of  war,  which  Impelled  him  to  his  last  disas^Uli 
attompt  to  enforce  hia  Continental  System  upon  Russia, 
his  enormous  army  ;  reverses  and  ruin  threatened  him  on  all 
sides  ;  and,  accordi/tfflj/,  the  emperors  and  kings  whom  he  hod 
subdued,  all  violated  their  treaties,  and  again  allied  themseliet 

■  with  England  against  him." 
"  Waa  this  the  Holy  Alliance  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  you  may  wolt  ask  the  question.  This  pious  oombuw- 
tion,  supported  throughout  by  the  prodigal  wealth  of  Saglonil,^ 
(created  by  tbe  matclUesa  industry  and  skill  of  our  tax-burdened 
people,)  and  led  on  by  the  steady  valour  of  our  soldiers,  acoonk' 
plisbed  the  £na!  overthrow  of  Napoleou,  and  placed  a  Icg^timatt 
l)ir'me  Kight  nonentity  upon  the  French  throne,  in  defiance  of  thU 
people.     The  grand  error  ol  ISo^oWii,  and  chief  cause  of  hit 
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KB,  liis  ruin,  aad  fall,  was  his  deaertion  of  the  principles  of 
and  popular  representation  upou  wliich  he  had  risen.  Not 
,  with  having  made  kimee/f  the  greatest  emperor  of  the 
i^.w,  he  was  yet  anxious  to  aUy  himself  'with  those  who  were 
Lorn  with  crawus  in  their  cradles,  and  to  make  hie  own  sovereignty 
hereditary.  He  fell,  because,  being  the  man  of  the  people,  who 
were  dovoted  to  him,  he  allied  himself  with  the  kings  who  feared 
■aid  bated  him." 

"  And  did  England,  besides  fighting  fiw  all  these  things,  pay 
&r  them  also?" 

"  She  fought  for  them  all,  and  paid  for  the  greater  part.  First, 
■he  fought  against  the  establishment  of  a  Conatitution  in  France, 
^^b»  true  principle  of  the  French  Aevolution),  and  the  statistloal 
estimate  of  the  money  we  e:(pended  in  that  war  from  1793  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  amounts  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
Kixty  millions.  If  we  add  to  tbis  the  money  borrowed  to  maintain 
tbiB  prodigality,  and  the  interest  upon  this  in  thirty  years,  it  will 
more  than  double  tbe  sum  I  £i-st  mentioned.  Next,  our  war  to 
support  the  principle  of  Biviae  Right  and  French  Legitimacy  against 
Nnjmleon,  cost  enormous  sums,  much  above  one  thousand  millions. 
Again  we  bad  to  bon'ow  money- — and  again  comes  the  interest  upon 
tbe  debt — 1  am  afraid  to  say  bow  much.  The  gross  amount, 
Iiowever,  of  the  expense  to  England  far  exceeded  two  thousand 
niillions." 

"  But  what  have  we  gained  by  it  ?  We,  as  Englishmen,  are 
willing  to  pay,  as  well  as  to  fight,  for  any  good  to  our  country,  or 
the  world.     What  has  been  gained  ? ' ' 

"  Nothing.  The  '  Thrco  Days  '  in  France  defeated  all  the 
intended  results,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  Tbey  restored 
tiyi  French  Conatitution,  which  had  been  sought  by  the  French 
Sevolution ;  they  destroyed  then,  and  for  ever,  the  principle  of 
Diriae  Right  and  Legitimacy  ;  and  tbey  enabled  the  French 
people  to  choose  their  own  king.  Our  monstrous  national  debt  is 
oar  only  result." 

"  Aiid  the  rest  of  tbe  Holy  AUiunce  ?  " 

"  The  only  result  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pmssia,  was  tbe 
restoration  to  their  legitimate  despots  of  their  ancient  despotisms 
tuichecked,  together  with  the  power  to  rC'Cnslave  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Poland,  and  to  ieiuBtat«  a  heap  of  petty  German  princcB. 
The  '  Thi-ee  Days  '  in  Poi'is  destroyed  the  principle  of  iJl  these 
wars  wiih  France.     What  a  comment  on  \ihjaicSiV  iw:i;fe\    "^^sR 
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)M  of  tlin  '  Three  Dajt '  Iin4  the  morn]  force  uf  the  naii 

r  tide  :  tlicy  trL-re  llio  spiritual  bous  of  tlie  men  nho  toi^  tW 

tillci,  milt  first  vblaiiioii  a  Conatitutiou.*' 

A  long  Eilcuce  cnBueJ. 

"  WoU,  Mr.  Arelier,"  aaid  Harding,  fetching  ti  long  l>K*lW 

'  I  Bin  an  EiigUaliman — aud  yau  are  au  BngtUIiiuau,  for  all  tlui; 

I  but  tt  Mcnia  tu  uic,  suiuehow.  lliat  this  is  tlio  hardest  day's  «wl 

I  I  have  ever  had  1     Mj  lioud  Uuxises  irith  it.     A.  prettj  sort  d 

Iliilory  of  Hnj^laod  will  be  written  eume  day '. " 

At  tliis  ther  lirjlli  laughed,  ahuuk  hands,  and  ported  fur  t1 
night. 

"Come  early   to-morrow,  you  kuow,"    said    Archer,  lunui 
itMUid  ;  "  como  ns  enrly  aa  you  like.     You  shall  have  no  mo 
L  hlMory,' 
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Akcher  woke  the  next  morning  mueh  earlier  than  usual,  h&ti 
gone  to  bed  over-night  with  the  impression  that  he  bvl  It 
Harding  to  coine  early.  It  was  not  six  o'clock.  He  oertitC 
did  not  expect  Holding  at  such  an  hour  os  that.  However,  at'. 
was  awake,  he  determined  tn  got  up  forthwith,  and  go  down 
the  eea-bcach,  and  take  a  hiuty  bath,  and  a  brisk  walk  '  ' 
break  fast. 

no  opened  liis  bed-room  ahuttere,  and  let  In  the  dusky  ligUt 
No  one  was  up  in  the  iiouse  ;  he  bad  therefore  to  grope  hie  ""J 
ihrongh  the  paBsagc,  aud  tinhar  and  anlock  the  door.     Qehurri^ 
dawn  the  silent  street,  with  all  its  closed  doors  and  ehutten, 
passed  the  fortilied  bridge  leading  to  Southeea, — and  gaiud 
common.     A  more  uninviting  aceno  Chan  Southsea  Comn 
ticiilarly  upon  this  occasion,  cuuld  not  well  be  conceived. 

It  was  a  very  cold,  dull  morning,  in  the  beginming  of  Ni 
A  white  frost  was  upon  the  common.     Thcro  was  a  ni 
wind,   and  plenty   of  it.      A   distant   cloek   struck   stx.      Ardbtf 
stood  fltill,  and  rubbed  his  cold  finger-mtiU,  hesit&tingly. 
heard  the  molancholj  voice  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  on  the  >r>J 
Southsea.     How    aaXiWrj    i^iCT^'Cwm^  ^■^{'^uued !       11" 
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were  cold  witli  the  wind — his  noao  iicliod — eveu  his  eyes  felt  cold, 
lie  determined,  noverthelcsB,  to  have  his  swim.  It  will  of  coiiraf 
bo  conjectured  that  Aicher  was  well  used  to  thia  sort  of  thing, 
being  what  may  bo  called  a  scaaotieil  swimmer,  which  Btipposcs 
bathing  at  all  seasons.  No  doubt  he  fouud  the  morniDg  rery 
l^ing,  notwithstanding  ;  but  he  had  been  excited  and  troubled 
oi  late  ;  something  fresh  was  in  tiia  mind,  and  a  re-action  of  fi'esli 
energies  was  the  consequence.     He  hurried  across  the  common. 

AppLoachirig  the  beaL'h,  he  looked  up  at  tlie  hazy,  colourless 
etouds,  and  saw  the  cold,  hook-hacked  half-moon  emerge  from  a 
drift  of  muzzy,  hluegrey  vapour.  It  was  nn  old  witeh-face,  with 
ft  peaked  cap,  and  peaked  chin,  faded  nose,  and  obscure  eye. 

The  tide  was  np  to  the  lower  part  of  a  hank  of  shingles.  As 
the  tide  was  rising,  Archer  was  obliged  to  seat  himself  near  the 
top  of  thia  bank,  with  the  noith-cast  wind  behind  him.  The 
moment  he  took  his  coat  off,  he  felt  as  if  he  received  the  blow  of 
a  cold  bi-oadsword  across  the  amali  of  his  back.  Truly,  it  was 
sharp  fun.  He  again  hesitated  ;  but,  thinking  he  should  now  be 
Bertnin  of  some  horrible  cold  or  rheumatism,  if  he  did  not  obtain  a 
nhock  that  should  produce  a  rapid  circulation,  he  hastily  threw  oil' 
liis  clothes,  and  rushed  in. 

With  eiiual  celerity  he  rushed  out  again — hopped  and  limped 
oyer  the  flints  up  to  his  clothes,  which  were  all  struggling  iu  the 
wind,  to  escape  from  beneath  the  stones  he  had  piled  upon  them  ; 
sad  with  red-cold  hands  and  feet,  and  aching  ancles,  ho  sat, 
stood,  and  staggered  upon  shingles — ^which,  from  some  cause  or 
otlier,  arc  probably  the  hardest  and  sharpest  in  the  world, — every 
article  of  bis  habiliments  contending  against  their  usual  disposi- 
tion upon  bis  person,  inspired  by  the  east  wind,  which  appeared 
to  have  reserved  its  most  perverse  efforts  until  he  came  out  of  the 

Ho  hastened  to  the  nearest  road  hordenng  the  common,  along 
which  he  ran,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  occasional  banks 
«ad  hedges,  whUe  he  continued  the  exercise  he  bo  much  needed. 
Having  persevered  in  thia  until  he  felt  sufficient  aigns  and  tokens 
of  returning  warmth,  he  passed  along  tha  upper  edge  of  the 
common,  where  the  loneliness  was  now  about  to  lose  its  "  charms'' 
by  the  advent  of  certain  band-boys  from  the  town,  coming  to 
practise  the  bugle.  Before  Archer  had  arrived  at  the  patli  lead- 
ing to  the  drawbridge,  he  heard  the  strange,  rupey  tones  of 
abortive  brass  coming  across  the  wiudy  coTuavm,  awi  ■owa'^e^ 


1  hw  Wgiogs  1m  w«s  all 

■  rf>i»«M^ii      *-EF  MvOiBg  was  to  be  got  by  it 

'  1  be  to  tiinudf ,  in  1 


«i^  aMV  tap*  M^  SHk  ■■ 


-TW>  •  ^.  Hi  Tji 


I  be  too  eariT  to  comsi. 
V  «wi  bail  been  witb  ms,  y 
tffo&Bg  than  a  walk- 

'T«L«fa-:  b«Mt*b»MAer." 

■■I  aiffaw  Mk:  !■*■< i>  ■  ■■M  be  laadnesB  to  <lo  lo  uv, 

>  to  saj'  sdE 

It  doM  tMt  arptT-  to  Tvn,  Uufln 

I  ««■  ■•  Mr  af  d»  Mavr  inatHrca  one  often  see 

fan^nl  ^^aaMMa  io  a  wtfcn^  nan :  I  speak  gener 

I  *«i  int  daie  I  *—M  laeuiiaamMl  te  a  workiiic  nun 

it.  vvdd  ba  that  he  ^unSd  ad 

jtmswimv 
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~  Vma  aH^BK  4a  ««  fnrj  mwring.  (MBtimnnv  it  to  lb* 
■,  aad  begia  ^ua  cariv  m  the  •pni^.  AJtor  the 
■  Bay  aafelr  d»  it  in  irinter.  I  scarvelv  ever  mu 
lav — A  BMccr  the  f» — and  let  ok  havu  a  gooi  taOc 
i  «h  mher  finen." 
•*Bf  Bamaai."saal  Aw***-.  "I  shaH  need  toot  ropfas. 
■■■»  caM*,  ta  aaable  BK  the  Wtlcr  to  jn^e  of  what  tnajrbtia 
W  ««a.  M  ^  as  1  aan  Temnre  to  adtise.  I  think  adrke 
jrwta^T  a  Jaai,!  i  m  i  tUa^  tn  attempt,  and  1  am  nuxl  antii 
aat  to  MJiitiiirt  yoa.  B«sid«s,  tor  can  tell  me  manT  tbiog^ ! 
aaC  kaav.  abeat  the  aitim5  aad  meriiaDicA,   and  the  inAi 
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t  I  feel  Hure  of  it.     Now  toll  me — Have  you  thought  at 
ir  coaTersfltion  last  night  ? '' 
•"Very  much  ;  and  I  could  find  ODOugh  in  it  to  think  ahout  for 

1  glad  to  hear  yon  aay  that ;  and  yet  how  little  have 
you.  as  first  hints  ond  openings  of  subjects  and  objcetd 
1  will  h&ve  to  cxaoiine  with  nil  your  senses,  and  work  at 
V  all  your  mind.  I  promised  to  inSict  no  more  history  upou 
frloT  ^e  present.  I  will  therefore  only  make  a  few  passiag 
i  upon  several  hooks  I  have  been  loiddng  out  for  you.  I 
[i  to  leud  them  to  jaa  for  two  or  three  months.     Here  they 

'■  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Archer — but  I  have  a 
sort  of  fear — as  I  look  at  thoac  books,  that  I  ahoU  not  be  able  to 
im4ersland  them." 

*■  Why  not  ?  Do  the  hftckH  or  bindings  frighten  you,  or  is  it 
that  your  iwBgination  magnifies  their  contents  into  difficulty  and 
eottfiiaiun  ?  " 

"  Something  does.      But  perhaps,  air,  you  will  help  me  a  httle 

-  with  them  beforehand  ?  " 

"With  pleasure.  Tliis  >s  a  volume  of  Sonnets  by  William 
Wordaworth.  He  is  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  didactic 
olaaa,  and  also  a  genuine  pastoral  poet.    He  writes  in  the  clearest 

•     aiiid  most  straightforward  style,  generally  with  little  adornment.    I 

■1  hft¥e  marked  all  those  I  wish  yon  to  read — nothing  can  be  finer. 
The  rest  are  prosy,  or  of  intolerable   dryness  and  dullness.      But 

m  nover  use  those  epithets,  I  beg  of  you,  in  speaking  of  Wordsworth 
generally;  they  are  not  his  great  eharaetoriBtics,  but  only  hia 
ol^ectionable  ones.  Always  judge  of  a  man  by  his  merits,  not  hia 
defeete." 

"  The  world  would  not  seem  so  bod,  if  we  always  did  that.  Is 
there  any  more  poetry,  sir  ?" 

_  "  Do  not  be  alarmed.  There  are  several  other  poets  I  am 
■nxioua  you  should  read ;   hut  not  yet.      I   begin  with  these 

-  Sonnets,  as  a  aobie  steady-going  march  of  English  poetry,  seldom 
r    oearing  too  high  for  the  majority  of  good  understandings,  and 

sever  sinking  to  a  common  earth.  I  shall  next  giro  yon  the 
Lyrics  of  Woi'dsworth,  Southey,  and  Leigh  Hunt ;  alao  some 
of  the  proso  works  of  Leigh  llunt,  particularly  a  book  of  his 
«a11ed  '  Imagination  and  Fancy,'  which  is  a  dehghtful  introduction 
perhaps  the  beat  in  the  language — to  the  aludj  o?  'Owi  Sm.'st 
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THZ    DREAKER    A<iD    TUE    WORKER. 

^iu«Ui  I  purposely  reeerrc  Slinksperi?,  tLat  you  may  tinre  Idl 
L-onie  fresh  upon  you,  wlien  you  are  better  able  to  receive  him. 
wish  this  were  always  done, — it  would  be  a  great  erent  in  li 
I'intklly,  let  me  repeat  wbat  I  said  to  yon  last  oiglit — tbat  whnt 
working  man  most  wants,  whose  phy^cal  cmulitiou  enablea  him  1 
cotumence  self-improvement,  is  to  get  beauty  into  bis  soul — a 
that  tbosc  poets  who  write  down  to  him,  help  to  keep  him  doir 
The  writers  who  cannot  lift  you  up  out  of  yourself  sliouM  keep  I 
proBC — poetry  liaa  a  different  office." 

"  I  think  I  see  (he  force  of  this,  sir ;  anJ  yet  I  once  read 
poem,  which  affected  me  very  much,  though  it  only  referred  (o  ti 
evory-day  work  of  a  poor  seamstress." 

"  Hood's  '  Song  of  a  Shirt'  you  mean  ?'' 

"Yes;  that  was  it." 

"A  fine  and  rare  exception.  No — uot  an  excep^on— the  eon 
did  not  only  I'efer  to  her  daily  work,  but  the  cruel  wearingout  of  h) 
body  and  soul.  Equally  poetical  b  the  profoundly  pathetic  lainei 
by  the  »ame  poet  over  a  poor  ruined  girl  who  had  drowned  herset 

like  manner  I  I'egard  the  '  London  Lyrics'  of  Barry  Cornwall 
Mnry  Hewitt's  '  Lyrics  of  Life,'  Mackay's  '  Voices  from  I' 
Crowd,'  and  some  few  others  of  our  own  day.  But  why  at 
tliese  exceptions,  or  more  than  exceptions  ?  Because  they  or 
poetical  versions  of  hard  realities — not  matter-of-fact  copies  in  colIn 
quia!  dialect  versified.  That  is  the  distiuctiou — one  that  leaves  k 
impassable  gu1ph  between  the  two.  Head  clever  political  exhorts 
tions,  satires,  and  squibs  in  rhyme,  if  you  will ;  they  malce  no  pretd 
IS  to  bei:ig  poetry :  but  never  waste  a  moment  of  your  pr^otl 
e  over  verses  adapted  to  the  *  meanest  capacity,'  concenua 
nut  merely'  uninspiring  things,  but  lowering  things  — odes  to  Bubul 
coiv-sheds — satires  on  parish  soup — sentimental  elegies  on  broom 
and  duat-pans — the  evcry-day  djrt,  c!ny.  and  hard-ware 
surround  you." 

"  Yes,  I  see  there  is  nothing  to  lift  a  man  up  out  of  his  heay 
oirciim stances  in  such  things,  and  thoughts  about  them  ;  but  whi 
I  am  in  fear  about,  is  that  without  far  more  study  than  1  can  ev( 
hope  to  give,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  that  higher  clu 
of  poetry  you  allude  to.  It  seems  all  so  diiferent  to  pi'ose,  and  ■ 
much  more  difficult," 

"  Tills  ifi,  in  a  great  measure,  .an  imaginary  fear.  Sec  nov-i 
here  is  the  volnrae  of  the  great  Amerienn  essayist — Rnlpb  WaM 
Emerson.     I  wOl  just  go  to  my  desk  and  copy  two  or 
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Beutenccs.  Tliey  are  about  buililmg  u  house — not  with  bi'li-lio 
knd  mortar.  I  shall  have  done  directly.  The  Muse — or  Spitit 
of  Poetry  —  huilde  a  house.  There  is  no  architect  can  build 
Ufce  tUiB  spii-it.  Now  read  with  mc  what  1  havo  written.  Loo1> 
If—'  There  is  no  architect  can  huild  as  tlio  Muse  can.  She  is 
^kjlfui  to  select  materials  for  her  pkti ;  slowly  nnd  warily  to  choose 
jfoftera  of  immortal  pine  or  cedar,  incormptiblo,  worthy  her  dosign. 
8hs  treads  daA  alpine  forests  or  valleys  by  the  sea  in  many  lands. 
With  paiuful  steps  ere  she  can  find  a  tree.  She  mnsacks  mines 
;Mid  ledges,  and  quoiTies  every  rock,  to  hew  the  famous  adamant 
ifw  each  eternal  block.' — Come,  there  is  nothing  difficult  in  this, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  Not  much  ;  perhaps  nothing,  if  I  were  to  look  it  over  once 
more  ;  but  then  this  is  prose,  is  it  not  ?  " 

I  "  Ko,  it  is  poetry,  aad  ought  to  hove  been  written  in  the  form 
:*f  poetry,  which  I  believe  to  bo  the  chief  thing  that  alarms  you, 
MfiB,  here  is  the  next  verse,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  book,  and  m 
■K^thera  ought  to  be  written — 

^^B  "  She  lays  lier  IwaniB  in  ntuair, 

^^^V  In  muiuc  every  one, 

^^V  To  the  cndeiiGe  of  the  whirting  world, 

^^^  Which  ilauces  round  the  buu.'' 

*•  Well,  you  understand  that  as  well  as  what  wo  firat  read  ?  It 
OQty  needs  closer  attention,  nnd  to  give  freer  way  to  the  feelings 
aud  the  imagination  than  prose  ;  a  readiness  to  take  images  and 
figores  of  speech  for  granted  ;  to  embody  them  in  the  vision  of  the 
tnind  :  and  half  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  'If  the  architectural 
Mnse  in  the  above  poem,  instead  of  '  laying  her  beams  in  muaic,' 
bvl  laid  them  to  the  lumbering  sound  of  timber,  and  to  the  bleu'S 
of  an  iron  hammer,  what  would  you,  as  a  shipwright,  have  gained 
hy  such  a  poem  ?  " 

'■  It  would  be  no  treat  to  me," 

"  Instead  of  which,  you  receive  into  your  mind,  music — and  a 
pictnre  of  the  luminous  earth  spinning  round  the  sun." 

"  I  begin  to  see  what  all  this  docs  to  a  man's  spirit.  1  luily 
fear  it  may  he  beyond  me." 

"  Do  not  fear  any  such  thing.  VVell,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so 
much  about  poetry.  I  will  not  press  any  more  history  upon  you 
juet  yet ;  I  mean,  as  matter  of  conversation  ;  still  you  must  have 
a  book  or  two.  Here  is  a  ■  History  of  England.'  I  have  long 
risce  written  many  comments  in  the  margin  of  tbc  fR^fLfei  cwitt-sw- 

so.  isr. — VOL,  1 
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infnir  stAteuients  aud  omi&sions,  witli  roferonne  to  the  peojijt 
aad  thair  rulerB  ;  to  atTcLirB  at  lionie,  and  to  foreign  van,  ptuiiaik 
l&rif  America,  and  Franco,  oud  in  India.  Thb  little  tract  li 
'  Forstcr's  EsHfty  on  PopuUr  Progress,'  wliicb  may  be  relied  upo 
as  a  faithful  kistorivul  account.  And  Uiia  is  the  most  full  an 
concise  history  of  Rome  yet  puhlislied ;  it  b  by  Dr.  LeonfaaB 
Schmitz,  a  profoundly  learned,  aud  impartial  man.  These  wi] 
be  enough  for  some  mouths,  if  slowly  and  earefiilly  reo^  Bta,fi 
here  ia  a  volume  of  the  most  delightful  kind  of  intellectual  gOBsi;pi 
equally  full  of  instructioa  and  amusement,  una&eted  eteclini 
thought,  and  variety.  It  is  called  '  Hazlitc's  ConvefstttioDa  wiH 
Northcote  the  painter.'  " 

Harding  remained  silent.  He  sat  eyeing  the  pile  of  books  «iU 
a  very  grave  countenance. 

"But  there  is  one  thing,"  pursued  Archer,  "  which  I  oT^ht  ti 
have  inqubed  more  particularly  ahaut  at  the  outset.  I  obmiiiim 
that  you  were  a  thorough  master  of  your  work,  as  a.  shipwright." 

"  I  believe  I  may  say  I  am  bo,  as  far  as  I  have  to  do." 

■'  So  far  as  you  have  to  do.     No  farther  ?  '' 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  qiiestion,  Mr,  Archer." 

"  Could  you  build  a  ship  from  the  fousdutioii  ^  " 

"  If  I  had  plenty  of  good  hands  under  me,  I  could  lay  down  || 
ship's  keel,  and  build  her  up  ia  a  good  shape,  so  that  she  would  hi 
very  strong  for  a  carg^,  or  for  £ghtiiig,  and  sail  well,  sad  look 
handsome  on  the  water.     I  should  not  like  to  say  mote." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  Tritons,  what  more  U  theito  to  say  ?  '* 

"  Why,  I  could  not  say  she  would  he  made,  on  the  whole,  n 
in  every  part,  to  a  mathematical  nicety, — nut  to  a  hair's   bread 
or  two,  nor  perhaps  to  holf-an-inch.      I  could  only  use  my  pocket! 
rule  and  a  plumb-line.     The  rest  would  he  matter  o£  eye  s 
hand." 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  of  mathematics  or  geometry  ?  " 

"I  do  not." 

"But  you  can  work  any  questions  in  fractions  and  decinub?* 

"No,  I  cannot." 

"  The  admiralty,  I  hear,  lias  issued  aji  order  tliat  uo  one  diM 
he  a  leading  man  without  he  can  do  this." 

"Yes;  but  probably  it  ia  only  done  to  fire  up  the  yoot) 
shavers,"  replied  Harding,  with  auaiie  at  his  accidental  pmi.  " 
they  persevere  in  it,  actually,  I  shall  leave  the  dockyard." 

"  What  1  rather  than  study  the  thing  reijuti'ed  ?      If  this  ths 
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Wtic^  Bcquiremcnt  be  useless  to  you  as  &  leading  man,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  bat  it  will  be  abEulutelj  nccessarj'  to  enable  you  to 
rise  to  tlie  next  gradation  of — wh&tcTcr  it  is." 

"  Inspector." 

"Well,  and  again  jet  more  would  be  roq^uired  for  tlw  nest 
abOTe  the  inspectors." 

"  Foretnan  of  the  yard." 

"  And  again  more  still,  in  a  maBter-builder." 

"  Thia  ia  all  very  true,  Mr.  Archer,  as  to  the  inspectors  and 
Ciireracn ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  riae  beyond  a  leading  nmn." 

"  No  !  why  not  ?  " 

"  I  linve  several  reasona,  sir," 

■'  I  should  much  like  to  hear  them.  We  have  talked  of  written 
books — of  poetry  and  hiatory,  which  are  almost  eqiially  to  be 
ranked  as  dreams  ;  the  one  of  past  events,  the  other  of  ever- 
flowing  hut  intangible  springs — and  we  now  come  to  tho  bo(A  of 
thinga  present;  a  mechanic's  day-book." 

"  In  the  'first  place,  Mr.  Archer,  when  a  working  man  riaes  one 
degree  out  of  bis  own  class,  it  increases  his  oarea,  and  is  a  lost  of 
independence,  contentment,  and  happiness.  It  ia-alao  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  Uve,  espocioliy  if  be  should  he  married,  beoause  he 
is  obliged  to  make  an  appearanoo  that  costs  far  wore  than  hie 
iacreaaed  moans  can  bear-  I  had  some  ambition  for  rising,  ooce, 
bat  I  got  cnrcd  of  it  in  Canada." 

"Huw?  " 

"  1  was  indoecd  to  leare  my  position  in  the  Plymouth  Dockyard, 
giving  up  my  time  and  ohonce  of  a  pension,  to  go  out  with  a  ship- 
builder, who  had  a  contract  for  building  boats  for  the  Greenland 
and  Newfoundland  fialieriea.  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  hia 
boat-builders,  and  was  to  he  junior  pai'tner  in  the  conoem  if  it  auo- 
ceeded.  I  never  hud  ao  many  bad  thoughta  in  ail  the  rest  of  my 
lifo-  put  together,  nor  did  and  suffered  so  many  little  paltry  things 
to  feci  ashamed  of — though  I  could  not  help  myself,  either — as  in 
tbo  3i:t  months  I  staid  at  this  busiuesa,  managing  knavea,  and 
building  hopes  upon  the  sands.  1  was  really  not  aorry  when  the 
whole  concern  broke  up." 

"But  these  are  tlie  pains  and  penalties  of  proprietors  and  spe- 
culating contractors.  Why  not  build  upon  seourity  ?  Why  not 
rise  at  lonat  to  be  an  inspector,  or  the  foreman  of  a  yard  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,  besides  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  appear- 
anec  beyond  my  means,  and  being  at  the  vaior  \xiii&  VwJ^'ii.  ftss*-^ 
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npon,  ftud  only  tolersled  bj  those  of  the  middle  classes,  wlio  Wa 
been  burn  in  that  atatioD  to  which  I  should  have  bIo^tIj  clambi'r«<l 
up — boudes  this,  I  hare  many  new  thoughts  come  into  my  bead  and 
new  hopes  in  my  heart,  since  I  firat  met  joa  in  Wales,  and  heard 
you  talk ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  my  class.  I 
mind  by  your  kind  assistance  and  my  own  efforts,  that  shnll  be  nij 
future  aim  ;  and  my  ambitiou  BJioIl  be  to  help  others  of  my  class 
to  the  same  advanced  state  of  mind.  But,  as  I  ivos  bom  a 
lUM-haiiic,  1  intend  to  live  and  die  a  mechanic." 

"This  is  a  new  view  to  me,  and  a  new  thing  in  the  world. 
Great  men  have  risen  among  tbo  working  classes,  hut  tlien  thej 
have  immediately  left  tbdr  class,  to  swell  tlie  honours  of  ihi 
middle  and  upper  classes.  A  few  only  of  these  hare  nobly  hcli 
heart  with  those  they  liare  left,  and  used  their  vantage  ground  (< 
asHst  the  struggles  of  the  suffering  operstires.  And  you  reallj 
wish  not  to  rise  ?  You  will  escape  many  atmetiee,  no  doubt  j 
BtiU " 

"  Oh,  air,  not  only  anxiety,  but  poverty  and  humiliation.  Eren 
icknowtedged  men  of  ability  have  suffered  all  this,  I  have  read 
of  the  life  of  Robert  Bums,  the  unfortunate  ploughman- 
Bloomfield,  the  half-starred  slioemaker  ;  and  in  onr  own  day,  * 
all  its  societies  and  institutes,  and  the  men  kuowii  too- — of  the  poor 
weavers  Thom  and  Prince — and  heavea  kiiows  who.  besidea. 
What  am  I  compared  with  these  men  ;  and  look  at  what  they 
brought  upon  themselves  byleaving  their  class  !  " 

"Ah,  but  these  men  were  poets — or  of  the  poet-clasa — worlung^ 

men  who  ircre  also  dreamers ;  and,  from  time  immemorinl,  W 

orld  has  starved  them  without  one  moment's  misgiving.     Poeby 

an  art  that  no  ono  likes  to  pay  for,  and  which  therefore  ouglil 
not  to  need  payment.  But  the  poets  must  live  somehow,  and  u 
society  does  nothing  to  help  this,  they  must  juat  take  their  fcte. 
But  what  can  catenae  the  seltish  vanity  and  short-sightedness  of 
wealthy  men,  and  patrons,  in  bringing  poetical-minded  mon  out  of 
the  working-classes — making  lions  of  them  for  a  season,  and  thim 
leaving  them  ?  Of  course  they  fall  into  distress.  What  c. 
men — who  are  only  wonderful  in  their  class,  or  considering  ihrir 
oircumstancus — what  can  such  men  do,  in  a  great  capital  full  uf 
genius,  knowledge,  long-practised  talent,  energy,  worldly  needs, 
and  powerful  competition  ?  All  this,  however,  applies  in  a  £>f 
less  degree,  or  not  at  all.  to  other  arts,  such  as  painting,  Beulplure> 
and  niiiaic,  or  to  the  viBcful  arts,  to  Icaniing,  politie&l  Uturalartv 
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I  ite  sciences.     Men,  highly  gifted  by  nnture  for  such  studies, 
0  work  peraeveringly  for  years,  Buccead  at  last.    I  do  not  tliere- 
e  why  you  ehould  not  rise  as  Arkwright,  and  many  others, 
one — men  who  have  riaen  above  others  by  absolute,  as  well 
VAoniparatire  exceUcnce,  Independent  of  all  class  considerationH." 
"  I  know  it  has  often  been  done,  air  ;  even  tbe  master-builder 
jL'kyard  rose  from   a  working  man.     By-lhe-bye,   if  he 
iderstands  fraetiuns  and  dccimaU  to  perfection,  it  is  ns  much  an 
'»  does.      He  is  no  scholar,  nor  no  mathematician  :   he  is  only  a 
"later  of  his  craft — better  than  the  more  learned  ones.     But,  ns 
kud  before,  I  am  determined  not  to  go  out  of  my  class.     I 
Inid  not  change  places  with  him.     I  was  bom  and  bred   an 
&an,  and  I  should  not  like  to  feet  and  look  awkward  among 
Uemen  and- gentlemen.     It  would  take  me  ten  years  of  my  life 
learn  to  behave  and  speak  like  a  gentleman— ~ that  is,  with  ease 
und  I  should  never  be  able  to  look  like  one.     I  have  hacked 
A  hammered,  and  heaved  and  earned,  too  much  for  that.     As  I 
1,  I  have  come  to  feci  a  new  kind  of  ambition.     If  I  could  set 
ggpod  example  to  my  class  of  being  much  more  in  themselves 
a  they  are  at  present,  I  think  I  should  do  a  thousand  times 
e  good  by  staying  among  them,  than  if  1  rose,  as  an  example 
Tiow  to  leave  them.     And  I  never  mill  leave  them." 
f  Archer  sat  ruminating  some  minutes;   "  I  like  all  this,"  said 
I  Bt  length  ;   "  perhaps  you  are  right.      Indeed  I  am  suro  that 
Ta  at  least  a  right  thing  for  you  to  do,  as  you  have  so  strongly 
felt  it,  and  so  well  reasoned  it  out ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  such  a 
priociple  could  be  acted  upon  by  a  number  of  men  of  your  class, 
it  would  do  more  for  them  than  can  be  estimated.     The  working- 
classes  m-e  rapidly  rising,  and  more  particularly  the  mechanic  or 
artisan  class,  who  are,  comparatively,  the  most  advanced  of  any 
other  class  in  the  world," 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Archer,"  said  Harding,  with  an  emotion  quite  unlike 
hia  usual  manner,  which  was  somewhat  hard  and  self-restrained, 
"do  notflatter  the  working-classes.  I  know  you  would  never  mis- 
lend  ua  ;  but  indeed  you  help  to  give  us  a  higher  opinion  of  our- 
selves, our  position  and  prospects,  than  the  facts  warrant.  How 
many  writers,  men  of  intellect  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
the  wish  to  see  justice  done  by  aociety  and  the  laws  to  our  liard 
work — how  many  say,  and  how  constantly  say,  that  we  are  the 
great  rising  class  of  the  pre.sont  time.  How  have  we  risen  ? 
Where  do  we  stand  ?     It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  all  ottvev  tW^ass. 
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hare  nam,  tmi  are  rising  aroand  us,  anJ  ttutt  we  atioold  bc 
bniied  aliv<?,  if  it  were  uot  that  they  need  the  use  of  our  apadw 
fbrthenuelTes." 

"  You  sni^iso  me,  Hording,  bj  talking  in  tUs  mv.  The 
nilUona  are  nsing  like  n  gfrcst  tide  that  wilt  lai«v  no  ebb  ;  tha 
nighty  shadow  of  the  i)ia.93e»  is  already  riung  Ti^hlj  npon  die 
ba«>  of  the  lofty  pyramid  of  hereditary  power,  dnrkeiung  its  tu&tn, 
ud  thr«atening  its  downfall." 

"  I  caonut  see  it.  A  worling-man's  oars  may  hear  it,  but  his 
lieart  oamiot  rejoice,  because  he  is  unable  to  see  it.  What  doo 
lie  really  see  ?  Eieepting  the  best  bands — the  skilled  aitiaana 
and  oraftHiuea — what  Joes  he  see?  You  tell  mo,  sir.  uf  tlw 
BtlUionB,  and  the  masseH — where  are  tbey  ?  When  you  cuter  a 
great  city  you  are  Btruuk  by  the  magnificent  p&lacee,  and  ehurdtes, 
and  instittitionB,  and  thentreB,  and  cinh-hoases,  and  hotels — ihs 
largo  airy  squares — the  fine  broad  streets — the  shining  rows  rf 
shops  iilled  with  all  manner  of  thiug& — and  by  the  gre*t  uomhen 
of  houses — always  in  splendour  by  day  or  by  night.  These  an 
bH  fen*  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Wheu  a  gentleman  at  kauei 
or  a  trovcller  sbmad,  has  seen  oU  this,  he  conaders  he  has  smo 
this  city.  Well,  sir— but  where  are  the  miUions  wo  hear  abcmtt 
— the  masses  we  road  of?  He  has  only  seen  the  localities  belonging 
lo  '  the  few,'  and  the  comparatively  few.  Is  there  emothtr  oi^ — 
Bot  so  fine,  nor  so  commodious,  of  course,  but  rery  nrooh  larglt 
of  course,  where  '  the  many  ' — all  these  millions,  these  nuuse^ 
reside  ? — their  public  and  private  work-shops,  and  their  innumer- 
able eolonies  of  homes  ?  There  t5  ajiotbor  city — what  a  uityl — 
not  quite  a  c.ity  under  ground,  but  a  straggling  series  of  holes  and 
Comers,  and  side-lanes,  and  attics,  and  lofe,  ivnd  cellare,  and 
mx^s  behind  dark  wails,  and  dung-benpa,  and  hovels  and  Jeos 
close  to  ceaa-pools  and  sluahy  passages,  and  all  the  dirty  pei^ 
crowded  and  jammed  together  in  these  family-places — far  buhiod, 
and  ronnd  about,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  city  which  geatleUOi 
and  travellers  walk  through  and  admire.  This  is  the  second  city 
of  all  great  capitals — the  city  kept  out  of  sight — the  uuknOwn 
town  within  the  Yimous  town.  The  city  with  the  name  (loos  not 
itse/f  know  anything  about  our  place.  And  this  tmknown  ngiat 
of  the  millions  and  masses,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which  the  drainaand  sewers,  withlhe 
rats,  toads,  and  efts,  bear  to  a  splendid  river  with  all  its  shippix!; 
it — except  that  tiis  'po^iE^uiiwA  <^  the  sewers  work  for  ifatn- 
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selves  only,  and  are  ■aat  sLipwrtgLt-r&ts,  tailoriag'toatis,  nor 
brewing  ami  bakiag-tfts,  who  drudge  tlii'Oiigh  the  mire  for  tbeir 
betters  who  flout  in  the  light.  I  ask  your  pardon,  Ml',  Archer — 
I  would  not  flay  all  this,  if  I  did  not  kiow  it  tnjself.  I  haye  not 
told  >ou  half  " 

"  Go  on — proj  proceed." 

"  I  cannot — ^crt  is  ao  much.  ^Vhat  has  the  progrefia  of  the 
world,  with  all  its  diBcorariea  and  improv«ments,  and  increaeed 
practical  knowledge  done  for  the  workiTig-elaasea  of  England  ? 
For  them  puntiog  haa  not  been  invented — tho  great  mBJoi'ity  get 
nothing  of  it — know  nothing  of  it.  Even  the  Bible,  so  far  as  hun- 
dreds are  concerned,  haa  not  been  printed.  They  never  saw  one, 
nor  nay  good  book  of  any  kind,  nor  oauld  read  -one  if  they  had  it. 
For  the  million,  there  has  been  no  home-felt  good  in  the  discovery 
•f  gas — they  can  barely  afford  a  rushlight.  For  them,  steam- 
power  lias  not  oomc  into  the  world  ;  and  the  inventions  and  im- 
pTorementB  in  machinery  haye  chiefly  been  felt  by  the  mischief 
and  deprivation  they  have  caused  to  the  operatiy«B  during  the 
^ange,  and  from  which  great  masses  of  thero  never  recover  all 
the  rest  of  their  liv^.  Tho  railway,  gas.  the  new  mnchiiierieB, 
the  wondeiiul  diseoveriea  in  cheeiistiy  and  electricity,  whicli  I 
read  of  in  tho  '  Mechanics' Magazine  ' — none  of  these  are  for 
tu — they  are  onlyfbr  those  who  live  iii  tlie  city  that  bears  a  name, 
and  is  fit  to  be  seen.  Our  city  has  no  nam« — is  never  fit  to  be 
seen — it  never  is  seen — and  is  only  known  to  one  or  two  medical 
men  who  bnTO  eotplorod  its  dark  regions,  and  written  accounts  so 
very  true  that  aearcely  any  body  believes  them.  I  cau  see  no 
rising  classea  here." 

As  Karding  said  this,  lie  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  forehead,  like  a  man  who  has  performed  some  great  effort  of 
bodily  strength — adding,  with  a  sort  of  hopeleas  composm^e, 
"  Things  are  better  managed  in  a  ship.  Thwe  the  people  have 
the  largest  half  of  the  decks,  and  it'a  always  clean," 

"It  is  much  the  Bamo,"  said  Archer,  thougblfully, — "in 
barracks." 

"  Yet  Eoioehow,"  continued  Ilording,  "  it  all  works  in  one 
groove — in  one  circle  ;  for  the  army  and  navy  both  belong  to  "  the 
few.'  The  masses  and  millions  of  a  nation  never  go  to  war  of 
thi&r  own  accord.     Do  they  Mr.  Archer  ?  " 

"Never,"  said  Archer.  "The  people's  rulers  bribe,  or  per- 
pi-oss  '  them,  and  einsperalc  the  minds  of  the  rce.i}««- 
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0  notions,  as  backers  and  bettors  do  wilb  animals,  till  tbey  in 
I  r<«dy  to  teor  cacb  otbcr  to  pieces — and  do." 
I  '■  Yea,"  niiirmured  II»nliiig.  half  to  himself,  "the  nuMiesof 
I  the  army  and  tlie  navy,  and  all  the  workiog  miUions  belong  Ift 
I  '  lljc  few  "  who  occupy  tho  cities  which  are  in  sight,  and  h"" 
I  naniei." 

Arcbor  was  evidently  meditating  a  reply  ;  or  rather,  he  ' 
I  tiiniing  over  in  hia  mind  all  that  Harding  hod  said,  before  be  pror 
ccodcd  with  the  suliject,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  large  tra^ 
I  WAS  brought  in  according  to  Archer's  arrangement,  to  aviud  l^ 
I  riirmality  of  a  dinner-table.     This  pnt  an  end  to  convereaUon  fw 
J  a  few  minuteB.     Uai-ding  seemed  disposed  to  renew  it,  but  lli 
[  eiploaion  of  a  bottle  of  Guiuness'e  stout  reminded  him  of  how  mt 
f  titirsty  be  was,  as  he  hod  talked  mure  in  the  last  horn-  than  h 
nsually  did  in  a  month,  being  habitually  a  man  of  few  words,  nnd 
always  better  disposed  to  listen  than  speak.     They  soon  diverevit 
I    iiito  a  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  relating  to   Canada,  the  Bni»- 
wreck,  and  the  delightful  though  brief  residence  at  the  bospitnbta 
cottage  of  the  Miss  Lloyds.     Tbcy  both  agreed  that  thay  faii 
never  been  so  happy  in  their  lives  as  during  those  few  days. 

After  dinner,   Archer  casually  turned   oTer  the  leavea  of  * 
volume  of  Catlin's  "  North  American  Indians,"  solectiug  sadi 
I  passages  for  reading  and  comment  as  ho  thought  would  b«  oaA 
I  interesting  to  Harding  :  he  then  proposed  a  walk  on  the  beuli. 
The  Bun  was  setting  as  they  approached  Southsea  ComnioiW 
Heavy  clouds  over-hung  the  alty,  and  the  wind  still  blow  from  tb«' 
north-east.     Archer  thought  of  his  sharp  morning  bath,  and  of 
the  unpromising  scene  that  had  attended  it.     The  ditBcult  ami' 
dismal  struggle  of  the  sun  to  rise  and  show  himself  to  the  world 
through  such  an  atmosphere,  seemed  in  murky  harmony  nlth  tli» 
condition  and  efforts  of  the  people,  whicli  had  formed  the  chiel 
I   subject  of  ^eir  conversation  all  day.     Ue  mentioned  the  compari- 
son to  Harding. 

"Nevertheless,"  pursued  Archer,  "the  strength  of  the  light 
which  e.tists  in  all  great  masses  of  people,  when  once  awake  ai  ' 
roused  to  a  sense  of  their  rights,  will  assuredly  cauae  (hem 
se  to  their  true  position.     History  contains  many  cxamplet 
I   efibrts  on  the  part  of  tho  people  to  emancipate  themeelvea  fn 
'  the  selfish  eiactions  and  tyranny  of  '  the  few,'  nearly  all  of  wliii 
[  have  quickly  become  exhausted,  and  the  people  have  eunk  Im  . 
into  their  former  condition.     But  the  social  world  throughout  lb* 
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ko\c  of  Europe,  and  of  a  greater  part  of  America,  was  never 

1  stutc  of  mind  like  the  present,  nor  in  posBesaion  of 

toh  multiplied  laeana  of  progression.     There  ia  no  experience  to 

wnre  what  ia  going  on  uovr.     You  think  bccanao  the  most 

tched  and  neglected  among  the  maEscs  show  no  appc&i'ancc 

fetising  in  the  aociat  scale,  choked  up  as  they  now  are  in  filthy 

in  Lunger,  in  rags,  and  in  disease,  that  there  arc  no 

s  of  hope  planted  amidst  them.     I  do  not  wonder  that 

I  feel   this.      But   there  are  many  sound   seeds  hursting   to 

At  through  the   rank   soil,    and  great  springs   are  fust   bub- 

iip   beneath   all    their    dark   and   muddy    emhanhments, 

'he    '  Signs   of  the    Times  ! '     Wo  have  enforced  and 

first  great  step  to  Free  Trade,  whieh  will  gradually 

ind  all  over  the  world,  and  bring  about  something  like  a  fair 

■BPchonge  of  the  labours  of  different  nations,  and  tbcreforo  a 

1  underatanding  and  union  among  the  people,  the  great 

KB  of  different  nations,  mho  will  from  that  time  refuse  to  he 

ti  hoaxod,  and  diivcn  to  slay  or  be  slain  in  battle-fields,  but 

ft  be  disposed  to  help  each  other  instead.     Observe  the  Educa- 

n  ferment  now  working  beneath  the  whole  surface  of  the  middle 

'.  extending  far  beneath  nil  the  advanced  divisions  of 

j  working- classes.     Notice  the  iucrensed  knowledge  posseaaed 

■fliterary  men  of  the  condition  of  the  worklng-claasea,  and  the 

H%st  they  take  iu  improving  it.      A   total   abolition    of  the 

uahment  of  death,    and   a  new  and   greatly- improved  prison 

iripline,    are  nearly  accomplished.      There   is   the    Sanatoiy 

'  rement,    which    moat    certainly   will    he    carried    out — and 

it    a    wonderful     and    extensive    change    will    that    make 

Btlie  bodies   and  minds   of  the  masses  and  millions   of  the 

Hiknown    city,'    as    you    justly    call    it  1     The    Ten    Houra 

llBtory   Bill   has  passed.      There  is  the  Early-cloaiug   Move- 

',  wliich  is  certain  to  bo   carried   out,  and  the  consequence 

be  a  vast  increase  of  time  for  the  self-irapi-ovcment  of  the 

Inhler  rauka   of  the   middle  classes^an  immense  number — 

i  it  will  then  he  moro  fully    seen  how  great  a  foundation 

IPgood  is  the  Whittington  Ctub.      We  have  got  a  Penny  Post- 

""  ,  whieh  hos  already  caused  a  prodigious  increase  of  com- 

'lalion  over  al!  parts  of  the  kingdom.     These  things  show,  1 

,   that  improvemeut   in    all   kinds   of  machinery — whether 

Dvemtnent    machinery,    locomotive,    or    manufacturing  —  will 

mtually  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  (va  "ncU.  T.a  " 
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f  dio  producers  of  irestth  as  veil  as  tlie  posse^un. 
Wo  haTe  a  v»ri«tT  of  (>o-opemtive  sooiclies.  Tberc  a  tliS 
Building  Sodetj ;  and  some  friends  of  trars  ar«  already  endesh> 
vnvriti!;  to  establish  a  cutnpnii]'  fur  the  baUdiiig  of  AsawiaMd 
Uuiolm.  Tlic  workini^-Dien  ore  also  tnalcing  attempts  at  Comipeta- 
lire   Associations.      Tho  great  tiuinbor  of   Mecbaoics' 

in  all  parte  of You  woro  going  to  aay  somethitig  ?  " 

'■  1  was  only  thinking — that  is,  I  wanlod  to  say  tliat  no  w 

tbiug  as  a  Mcchaoics'  lustitute  had  yet  beeu  established.     Th 

.    great   many   ciceilent    inatitntions    so    called  j    but   »■ 

fetr  me«hanica  go  to  tktm.     Wherever  I  heiro  been,  I  hnre  loal 

I   rmtcd  Bad  round,  bat  soae  of  the  flaraiel  jaokets  n'cre  tliero." 

"  Tlioy  were  probably  distiibnted  in  different  parla  of  tlie  room.' 

'*  No  air  ;  tiiere  are  bat  few  ever  go  there.     If  yon  look  at  tl 

rows  of  faeee,  you  will  see  the  differeaee  betn-cen  tbusL- 

tliings.  and  tlioac  who  sell  tliem — those  who  hammer,  and  file^ 

W)tl  carry  mugh  weights,  froni  thuso  who  iDeasure  anil  weigli  o 

~  ■    ""  tender  thinjfs — tiiQ  salesmen  wliose  faces  are  watchful  ai 

'Mad  caleuUting  the  town,  and  the  artisans  who  are  liieu^it* 

i  earnest,  and  rrith  mure  Bxeil  looks." 

K^^  ha?c  observed  this,"  said  Aicher,  "there  i 

differmce  between  tho  men  who  have  to  manage  custoiuers  uf  »I 
minds,  and  the  men  who  simply  make  the  thing  ont  of  the  ran 
materinl.      Knowledge   looks   on    many   &idcs,    and    skill   lutkl 
steadily  right  before  it.     But  it  never  oecurrcd  to  me  to  euantM 
the  frequciiterB  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  so  closely  as  to  detemadl 
upon  the  camparative  nwnbers  of  each  class.     I  was,  howaret 
abont  to  say,  tiiat  I  knew  theec  valuable  and  powerful  institutiui 
were,  in  some  sort,  failorea — that  is,  aa  far  as  the  working  <iuM 
are  concerned — and  that  this  very  circomstaacc  would  lead  to  tb 
ealablishmont  of  real  Workmen's  Institutes.      A  few  ate  ev«a 
now  rising  in  various  distriete,  Yoritshiro  especially.      la  lil 
manner  the  fall  of  tho  gi'cat  London  theatres,  patented  for  ll 
legitimate  drama,  and  now  appropriated   to  the   eicloisive  UK 
the  upper  claascB,  has  already  led  to  the  opening  of  n 
small  tbeatres  for  the  people,   whicli  will  improve   crery  jeM 
Out  of  evil  will  come  much  good  in  onr  day.     The  increiMi 
liberality  of  £eeling  about  Sunday,  as  an  interval  of  time.  e4 
apart  for  thankful  rest  and  innocent  enjoyment,  has  inductd  < 
furioualy  bigoted  attack,  wliicfa  is  likely  to  give  the  final  itnpll 
lUj&ln^B.^o^'c  oftihefal  and  Chriatian  viowsef  th 
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matter.  Even  so,  tlie  famine  and  fever,  which  are  the  climax  to 
the  multiplied  injuries  and  miseries  of  Ireland,  will  lead  to  her 
emancipation  and  renovation,  besides  acting  as  a  terrible  impulse 
to  the  slow  ntoTcment  of  ministerial  reform  in  England.  The 
Irish  Famine  was  the  final  blow  that  gained  the  victory  for  Free 
Trade,  and  the  Irish  Fever  will  probiAly  g^ve  the  final  blow  for 
the  success  of  the  Sanatorj  Movement.  These  arc  some  of  the 
great  '  Signs  of  the  Times ' — too  mighty  in  principle  and  practice 
not  to  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  great  coming  changes  throughout 
the  whole  depth,  as  well  as  surface  of  society.  They  are  deduoible 
irotn  obvious  things,  and  also  from  things  newer  spoken  of.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  marked  improvement,  during  the  last  twenty 
jeors,  in  the  beliariour  of  thoso  unfortunates  who  peramhiUate 
the  streets  in  melancholy  elegance  or  gaudy  squalor,  which  proves 
tliat  a  certain  degi'ec  of  refinement  is  invisibly  At  work,  even  in 
the  homes  of  ruin  and  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  Arts  of  Design 
sre  also  doing  much  to  assist  in  the  refinement  of  the  people. 
Besides  the  abundance  of  cheap  pictorial  art,  there  is  the  com- 
mencement of  an  improvement  in  street  music.  Above  all,  we 
hove  not  ouly  an  abundance  of  healthy  cheap  journals,  but  wo 
have  substantive  works,  or  serials  in  a  cheap  form,  by  beneficially 
popular  authors — men  who  have  a  '  strong  right  arm '  in  the 
cause  of  popular  progress — the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  pooplc.  These  are  the  signs  that  make  mc 
believe  in  Man,  and  hopeful  of  good  things.  These  are  the  great 
realities  which  began  with  dreams,  and  are  now  in  full  operation : 
ideas  ot  progress,  sonio  of  which  are  now  gi'adaally  taking  sub- 
Btancc,  and  form,  and  motion,  amidst  opponent  struggles,  and 
Bcofls,  and  denunciations, — many  more  of  which  may  now  be  called 
dreams  in  full  work  ;  while  several  of  the  most  important  of  oil 
these  have  now  become  massive  and  profound  realities  in  vigorous 
operation — the  glorious  coDBUnmation  of  thought  and  action — of 
a  clear  conception,  a  true  heart,  and  a  haud  that  never  tires. 
Tbo  day  is  dawning  :  the  sun  is  obscured  :  but  we  know  that  he 
is  there,  and  that  he  will  shine  forth  in  all  his  glory  on  the  fields 
&nd  waters.  Meantime  the  winds  how!  round  naked  humanity, 
who  shall  yet  be  clothed,  after  bis  struggle  with  the  breakers. 
Be  hopeful  and  united.  Working  Men^ — -the  good  dreamers  are 
your  unconquerable  ftienda." 

The  Dreamer  Mid  the  Worker  here  shook  hands.  They  parted 
lor  the  night,  well  assured  that  a  bright  moroing  Moaii  ^OToa — 
perhaps  not  to-morrow,  yet  at  no  distant  daj. 


LIl'B  UNSATISFYING. 

ADDRESSED   TO   A   TOr\Q    LADT. 


So  yonng,  bo  lovely,  w  beloved  ! 

And  vet  do  you  complain 
Of  the  deceitfulnesB  of  life. 

And  deem  existence  vain  I 

And  say,  that  back  towards  your  youth 
Two  yean  you  would  return  ; 

Of  faith  betrayed,  of  painful  Irolb, 
Some  lessons  to  unlearn  t 

Is  nothing  real,  nothiug  sure ! 

Oa  nought  can  yon  rely. 
Save  this,  that  you  are  in  the  world 

To  ButFer,  and  to  die  1 

The  heart's  sweet  flowera,  profusely  forth, 
Youth's  treasures,  did  you  bring  ; 

And  did  the  promise  of  your  life 
Prove  treaeheroDS  as  the  spring  t 

It  might,  it  must;  and  millions  more. 

At  tardy  Time  who  sigh, 
Whb  weariness  of  hollovraess. 

The  same  will  testify. 

I'm  thankful  for  Boch  discontent ; 

In  such  despur  1  find 
Tiiat  nothing  in  the  world  was  wont 

To  satisfy  the  mind. 

Those  violets,  a  minute  past, 

The  sense  delighted  well. 
With  youth's  deliciousneas — but  now 

They  have  an  earthy  smell. 

I  "ra  glad  they  are  not  always  sweet ; 

I  would  not  have  them  stay  j 
I  would  not  have  the  world  stand  still 

111  a  5ei^e\.iia\  'Wa^  \ 
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What  souls  of  loTQ  !  what  shapes  of  lighE ! 

Tbat  on  our  paths  attended. 
Have,  like  the  sweets  of  odorous  flowers. 

Up  from  the  earth  ascended  ! 

Lady !  I  murmur  not  that  Death 
Grows  wealthy,  and  Life  poor ! 

Nor  that  we  haate  to  overtake 
The  travellers  gone  before. 

0  Lady !  eveitnore  for  me. 

In  EuDset  and  in  dawn, 
Is  something  growing  into  light — 

But  much  more  is  withdrawn. 

Thus,  of  the  pained  and  purified, 

Are  intimations  given. 
That  even  in  fading  flowers  I  see 

The  outer  gates  of  Heaven. 


THE  COMING  EEFORMATION. 
PART  II. 


*Men,  ray  brothers,  men  tiie  woi'liera,  ever  reaping  sonletJiiiig  new, 

'   vliich  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  whk-h  they  sliitll  do." 

DBAR  PebCT, — In  my  last  I  indicated  our  state  of  tiitui' 
anarchy,  and  concluded  by  assigning  as  the  cause  the 
9  of  intelligence  among  the  masses.  la  that  cause  also 
!  cure.  The  pogresa  of  intelligeuce  has  shaken  to  the 
idation  the  whole  of  our  political  system  ;  the  progress  uf  in- 
■e  must  produce  a  new  system.  T?ie  Coming  Beformaiion 
ve  itself  from  the  present  anarchy. 
fcCurious  enough  it  ia  to  consider  how  "Educote  the  People  "  lias 
tome  the  watchword  of  all  parties  ;  how  all  parties  more  oi'  less 
wly  Bee  that  therein  lies  national  safety.  Even  the  Tories  who, 
t  reason,  dread  the  consoqueneea  of  a  spread  of  knowledge — 
)  would  BO  willingly,  were  it  practicable,  keep  the  people  in 
r  proper  places,"  i.e.,  keep  them  aa  machinea — ignorant, 
jdient;  even  the  Tories  nowjoin  the  Democrats  in  recommending 


"niOT  fe«l  Oiftt  «  eriBiB  is  at  hand.  They  Itnow  that 
tiio«ledg«  is  humaniiilng  ;  that  it  curbs  the  wild 
CerMil>M  which  prawl  aliuut  ihu  lie&rt  uf  the  Bavage.  They  know 
ihat,  if  tito  ignorant  jieasnut  makea  tlie  most  willing  drudge,  ba 
tito  makes,  when  roused,  tlio  most  injpl&eablo  uf  tyrnntB.  Tgnft 
ranoe^let  us  never  for^t — is  not  simply  tli«  nega^on  of  ku>W' 
ledge.  It  is  eometiiiun;  pnsitrve.  It  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  t 
good,  but  the  presence  of  an  evit.  It  is  not  the  tu^'ro  calm  of  u 
unoeeujHed  mind,  but  the  mUdi*vcticM  of  that  mind.  The  sout  oF 
nan  i*  irreprcssiHy  active.  If  it  work  uot  for  good,  it  works  I" 
evil.  If  it  grasp  not  goUea  knowledge,  it  will  dutch  at  wbat- 
«Tcr  lies  nearest.  lu  the  nntnught  soul  the  p&ssious  and  brata 
kBstincls  arc  like  unebuBwl  beasts.  For  Indeed  the  mind  of  m 
is  at  aa  open  book,  in  which,  if  we  do  not  trace  the  f^r  chsrsfi* 
ten  of  knowledge,  there  u  every  danger  that  it  will  be  tcrawled 
over  wid)  the  hideous,  staggering  charnctera  of  vice. 

Bdoeale  the  People  !  This  is  the  cry,  even  of  Tories.  Tt  la 
tlieir  death.cry ;  and  some  of  them  knew  it.  Knowledge,  tbt 
arch-ciriliser,  has  been  the  great  lever  of  Democracy.  Knowledga 
:i  the  great  leveller.     Knowledge  will  be  the  great  pacificalor. 

StIU  more  curious  does  it  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  Me  tl 
Church  ao  resolutely  opposed  to  Democracy,  and  to  it& 
engine — education  of  the  people.     Yet  the  Church  was  in  fi: 

y-B  the  great  soui-ce  of  Democracy,  and  that  6y  education. 

it  opened  the  path  to  intelligence.     Its  ranka  were  principa 

bruited  from  the  people  ;  and  the  man  of  gcrius  who  miglit 
have  languished  as  a  serf,  became  the  equal  of  nol  " 
the  iiuperior  of  kings.  It  was  his  intelligence  which  threw  dowa 
the  harriers  of  convention,  and  made  him  take  his  rightfid  pliet 
among  men." 

u  once  asked  me  how  It  wos  that  Christianity  :  being  « 
tially  the  religion  of  Demoeracy — of  equality  :  the  ministeTS  of  !■ 
Church  arc  so  sotdom  Democrais  ?     I  fancy  this  is  the  siiopll 

The  clergy  instinctively  feel  that  in  a  Democracy  tl 
Church  eonstitotion  would  be  greatly  altered.      It  is  a  constituliM 
forniod  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  must  change  under  a  DcdioctscTj 

■  The  floty  Pope  Julius  II.,  the  enlighttnied  iinpetuouB  patron  nf  Slitl 
Angelo,  ttnidi>el,Dm  Vinoi,  and  all  men  of  geulus,  was  wont  to  obsemt,  I 
"  Learning  cUvntod  the  lowest  orders  of  socieiy,  alaniped  the  highott  Ti 
on  nobility,  and  in  princes  w»a  the  most  splendid  geni  in  tlio  <liail«n 
aovereigiily."    There  Yraa  a  Democrat ! 
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Vibe  the  rcnsos  what  it  jaay,  the  fuctis  indiapataLIe,  and  shon's 
le  resji(>cts  at  least,  llie  Church  la  unfilted  fur  our  age ; 
kiopposition  to  the  enligbteijment  of  the  people  ehowa  how  in- 
dent it  is  tck  fulfil  its  ttMc  mission.    The  mifision  of  a  Chiuch 
e  spiritual  leadersiiip  of  the  age.     la  our  Church  the  spiritual 


1 


*ofo 


■age? 


k  Sudi  leadership,  as  the  confuseil  state  of  things  will  admit,  is 
^Bqueationably  aovf  in  the  hands  of  Literature  ;  aai  you  know 
h»w  thoroughly  democratic  are  the  tenden<rics  of  Literature,  even 
Hae  Literature  of  Tories,  Thauis  to  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  masaes,  the  might;  Fresa,  with  myriad  arms,  ia  streteliing  far 
end  wide  its  conquests,  and  hasteaing  -the  victory  of  Democracy. 
But  ui  iia  morcli,  what  great  temporary  evils  1  It  liaa  unsettled 
men's  ideas.  It  has  disturbed  all  theories  of  gavemment.  It 
lias  created  new  political  problems,  hut  has  not  yet  explained 
tbem.  It  has  reudered  Toryism  and  Whiggisu  wavering-  and  in- 
eooipetent ;  destroying  their  ancient  dogmas,  forcing  tJiem  to 
adopt  suicidal  prindpLes ;  ami  yet  has  substituted  oo  acceptable 
cxeed  in  their  stead. 

Part  of  our  eonfusioo  lies  in  the  gradual  decay  of  ancient 
dogmas,  so  that  now  the  real  significance  of  a,  creed  is  not  appre- 
hended even  by  its  ardent  supporters.  Some  years  ago  a  Tory 
was  a  Tory.  You  knew  his  opinions,  and  their  practical  couse- 
(joences.  He  was  a.  man  to  argue  with,  for  there  was  a  certain 
consistency  in  his  opinions.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  a  Tory 
ia.  The  theory  of  government  he  used  to  profese  is  now  ho  mLted 
np  with  nntogoniatic  and  de«tructive  notions,  that  you  are  amased 
at  hia  blindness  in  not. seeing  thatit  will  not  hold  together.  Now 
he  talks  about  the  people  as  fluently  as  a  demagogue.  lie  gets 
up  Gtatiatics  of  their  misery.  Ue  writes  pamphlets  on  their  con- 
ilitioo.  He  demands  that  they  be  educated.  He  argues  in  favour 
trf  Free-trade.  And  in  all  this  he  perceivee  no  illogicality — knows 
not  how  inevitably  he  is  bringing  down  dcHtruotiou  ou  his  party — 
sees  not  that  in  placing  the  People  thus  upon  the  stage  he  is  rais- 
ing a  spirit  which  will  destroy  him,  a  spirit  which  Le  cannot  eior- 
ciae  at  will '.  Does  he,  in  his  stupid  pride,  imagine  he  can  stay 
the  advancing  tide  of  Democracy,  now  like  a  mighty  river  flowing 
in  ?  Is  he,  the  Canute  of  private  Ufe,  prepared  to  Eay  unto  that 
niahing  fide,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther  ?  " 

You  ask  me  if  it  he  not  poaajble  to  preserve  our  constitu- 
tion by  malting  certain  "  concessions  "  to  the  demands  of  the  ij.^e. 
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1  auawor,  No  ;  llio  cuiioessiona  deimuided  am<mnt  to  a  jirMI 
rpformation  uf  tliu  whule  sulieiuc  of  eociety. 

No  doubt  cuDCuss'ions  hare  bL-en  made  ;  and  these  li&ve 
for  a  timo  llie  laronouB  maw  of  Progress  ;  but  more  will 
dt>inni)ilc4l.  and  iiiuro  must  he  conceded.  The  coacc^ians  hitbc 
have  been  reluctant  atHjuiescencea  of  weakness,  not  thi 
modification  of  a  Byatcm  to  suit  the  age.  They  have  been 
ilmtingly  thrown  down  to  assuage  the  clamours  of  a. 
people  i  and  thrown  out  of  fear,  not  out  of  compassion.  Sua 
thing  haa  been  conceded  that  all  may  not  be  wrested.  Our  nil( 
have  been  like  the  Livonian  woman  pursued  by  a  troop  of  wolrt 
to  whom  she  threw  one  of  her  cliiliten  that  she  might  sare  d 
ilhcrs  ;  but  the  wolves  pressed  on,  and  ooe  by  one  her  chiUn 
were  sacrificed,  till  she  pcrishod  herself,  hugging  the  last  child  ■ 
her  broken  heart ! 

Consider  only  one  "  conoeasion,"  namely,  that  of  Eilucatia 
While  Privilege  and  Wealth  are  accumulated  ia  the  handa  nf  ti 
Few,  wo  see  knowledge  widening  and  exalting  the  souls  gf  tl 
Many.     Can  any  sane  man  contemplate  this  state  of  thines,  an 
doubt  that  society  mutt  undergo  a  thorough  reformation  ?     Ig  m 
society  at  present  constitutod  to  the  advantage  of  the  Few  i 
stop  not  to  argue  whether  or  not  it  be  better  for  aocJety  to  be  I 
constituted ;  I  only  point  to  the  fact.    Now,  whether  it  be  good  I 
bad  for  society  I  am  quite  surejthat  the  majority  of  mankind  «i 
decide  in  their  own  favour.     Once  let  the  mass  of  mankind  he 
educated  as  to  he  able  to  appreciate   the    rudiments  of  sOO 
science,  and  from  that  instant  the  predominance  of  the  Few,  u 
present,  will  he  annulled.      It  cannot  be  otherwise.      The  Uaa 
equal  to  the  Few  in  knowledge,  will  not  long  remain  uneqaal 
them  in  privilege.     The  Mauy,  when  they  know  their  rights,  inB 
enforce  them.     This  Reformation  must  come.     But  let  us  liv|« 
tliat  it  will  come  gradually,   peacefully;    let  us  hope  that  tb* 
triumph  will  be  the  triumph  of  opinion,  with  its  gentle  yet  irawi* 
ible  power. 

I  am  not  wandering  from  my  purpose  in  these  digresaiotis.  f. 
only  want  space  to  run  before  I  take  my  leap,  and  now  am  rMiIy 
to  spring  at  once  into  the  midst  of  Toryism.  For  the  purpoM  "if 
a  clear  appreciation,  1  at  present  set  aside  all  moditicatiaua  of 
Toryism,  such  as  Conservatism,  Yonng  Englandism,  aud  anj 
other  ism.  These  modifications  ore  indirect  avowals  of  the  dwrc- 
jiituUc  of  the  doetrinc  -,  tUey  wii!  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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tE&rjiBm,  as  a  tLeory  of  politica,  is  notLiug  more  than  tliis  : — 
|dcr  the  Institutions  of  our  country,  has  our  countrj'  tiouiished. 
'ptiierefore,  we  would  coiitinae  our  career  of  jirosperitj  and 
tetness,  we  must  hold  fast  to  oui'  venerable  Institutions. 

1  Rig-hts  of  Property — the' Security  of  Persona^tho  well- 
i;  of  nil  elassca  depends  upon  tlie  maintenance  of  eoctal  Order ; 
Ithat  Order  depends  upon  our  Itistitutioos.  Any  attempt  to 
wet  the  "  venerfthle  Institutiong  of  our  country,"— Institutions 
etified  by  time,  blessed  by  prosperity,  and  approved  by  all 
Vb  of  order,  is  nn  attempt  which,  If  aticceesFu],  must  plunge 
pmtion  in  fearful  peril  and  anarchy, 

oh  is  the  doctrine  of  Toryism,  reduced  to  its  simplest  espres- 
There  is  some  truth  and  no  little  fallacy  in  it.     Its  practi- 
|f 'consequences,  and  its  dangerous  fallacies  I  will  endeavom'  to 
bSain. 

Bts  consequences  are  hidden  from  any  but  a  rigid  inspector,  on 

"WDt  of  the  impossibility  now  existing  for  their  practical  realia- 

n.     It  remains  a  theory,  and  its  dangerous  consequences  are 

tbrought  into  view,    lo  theory  all  goes  on  so  smoothly ;  society 

uch  beautiful  order  ;  unfortunately  practice  is  not  so 

t  us  suppose  Toryism  to  Lave  the  power  of  realising 

flieory,  and  let  us  then  ask  "  What  would  be  tho  result?  " 

Pfae  result  would  be,  that,  so  far  from  bringing  society  into  a 

iilthy  normal  condition— a  condition  suited  to  the  tendencies  and 

:B  of  the  ago — it  would  only  replace  aoeiety  in  that  eondi- 

|1  vihieh  necessitated  the  revolutio?itir7f  crisis.    In  other  words,  it 

t^,  as  Auguate  Comte  has  shown,  force  society  to  recommence 

Bilestruction  of  a  form  of  government  which  has  for  many  years 

pi  incompatible  with  tlio  exigencies  of  the  governed.* 

voes  this  strike  you  as  true,  or  as  paradoxical  ?      To  me  it 

me  irresistible.     To  deny  it  you  must,  first,  either  shnt  your 

a  to  the  vast  changes  which  society  has  undergone  since  the 

idal  Times  ;  and  who  has  the  audacity  to  be  so  blind  ?  or, 

Dndly,  you  must  look  upon  the  revolutionory  spirit  which  baa 

mated  all  Europe  as  an  accident — as  the  product  of  a  factitious 

Uulant — the  riot  of  a  few  unprincipled  demagogues  ;  not  as  an 

rent  noces  si  tymnet   as   tho  continuous  development  of  the 

■a — not  as  the  inevitable  result  of  certain  social  laws  acting 

*  certain  conditions. 


Tbft  Uttw  e«pl«nati<m  ia  pr«porterously  unphil6Bophic*i ;  ytt. 
L f  rcpMt«i-oua  as  it  ia,  il  l.aa  been  readily  offei-ed  by  Tories.  ttIid, 
I  with  a  glorious  incouaeiiuiince,  appwl  lo  Hialory  and  revere  Tr*- 
I  <titiuii  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  tbe  most  palpable  lesaoni  d 
I  History ! 

In  tbe  first  place,  you  will  admit  that  aceidetiU  can  huva  '<r«] 

I  Utile  influenue  on  gu  vast  ond  complex  a  thing  as  tbe  dentlofmnl 

I  of  a  nation  ;  you  know  tliat  ths  laws  of  human  CTolutioa  WV  U 

I  fixed  and  inimut*ble  as  llie  laws  which  regulate  the  moTemMM  d 

)  planets  :  and  if  those  lutrs  are  not  so  simple,  not  so  euiyls 

be  nppreheiide<l,  the  reason  is,  that  the  phenomena  ar«  w  w^ 

droualy  complex.     Let  u3  therefore  get  rid  of  all  the  pretenM 

intlueiice  of  accidents — of  all  the  perturbation  of  demagi^riia — \if 

this  one  conaideraliou  :  If  demagoguca  did  not  give  uti«rauce  la 

>  the  dumb  thoughts  of  the  people,  they  would  not  be  listened  to, 

]  they  could  hare  no  infiuenee. 

In  the  eecond  place,  HbtMy — ance  History  is  appeated  \b—it 

I  it  telU  us  one  thing  more  plainly  than  another,  tells  us  tlmt  thO' 

]  condition  of  society  has  gradually  been  alterinff  (I  will  not  Hy 

I  iti^iroviiig,  lest  it  raise  a  question] ;  and  telU  us  moreover  thattlM 

very  political  system  itself  has  beea  from  time  to  time  maten^y 

I  altered.     Now  I  ask  you  if  it  be  not  an  absurdity  to  prapOSft— in 

I  the  face  of  all  historical  evidence — fo  support  soeiai  ortUr  ij  *i 

I  political  system  which  has  not  been  able  to  eupport  iietSft    !P 

I  with  each  alteration  in  the  condition  (rf  the  age  there  hu  b«ti> « 

I  corresponding  alteration  in  the  political  system — (and  this  is  ou^ 

I  ftf  the  great  points  in  the  Tory  argument,  that  the  systeAi  boa  W* 

'  adapted  itself  to  the  growing  nation)  ;  if  reluctant  but  inefT 

concessions  have  been  made,  is  this  not  a  prcof  that  the  tl 

coald  not  be  practically  consegveiit  ?     For  where  are  the  ''c 

aions  "  to  stop  ?     Either  tho  system  is  ag  applicable  to  th 

sent,  as  it  was  to  the  past ;  or  it  ia  not.     If  the  former,  » 

the  "  coneessions  ?  "     If  tho  latter,  what  is  there  to  prcrenl  h 

total  Abolition  ? 

The  InEtitutioDB  of  oiir  country  are  for  the  most  part  essentialljl 

Feudal;  and  even  the  great  changes  which  were  consolidated inU 

that  system  named  "our  glorious  Constitution,"  date  from  Iti8& 

I  These  Institutions,  so  venerable  and  mfljeatie,  were  the  offspring 

I  of  a  feudal  society  :  they  were  then  necesaary — they  were  then 

I  the  eipression  of  the  ago,  and  strictly  oonformablo  with  die  id«  ' 

f  the  age. 
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tut  <rar  age,  thank  Ood !    is  not  Feudal.     Wby,  then,  has  it 
idal  Institutions  ? 

in  an  example.  TLe  Law  of  FFimogenlture  has  not  only 
»,  but  has  still  amongst  us  passionate,  a;  and  disinterested, 
Nlda«.  It  is  essentially  Feudal.  In  Feudal  days  we  can 
etand  the  importonoe  of  the  accumulation  of  property  (and 
Br)  in  the  bands  of  the  head  of  ench  family.  Had  it  been 
1  and  subdivided  anionget  each  rocmber  of  the  family,  the 
ftct  bundle  of  sticks  would  have  become  weakened  by  separa- 
'a  ^sop's  fable.  If  the  Barons  were  to  be  powerful,  they 
%eedcd  largo  estates,  on  which  to  support  numerous  retaiaers. 
They  were  small  sovereigns.  Their  younger  aolio  were  not  so 
badly  ofl'.  They  lived  on  the  family  estate  ;  they  shared  the 
family  property.  But  hoiv  different  (he  conditions  now  !  The 
eldest  son  is  wealthy  ;  the  other  children  are  penniless,  or  depen- 
dent on  the  generosity  of  the  heir,  and  on  the  foresight  of  th^ 
parents.  No  longer  is  there  that  neeessity  for  large  estates  ;  no 
longer  is  the  nation  in  want  of  a  bulwark  of  powerful  Barons  to 
protect  it  from  the  despotism  of  a  monarch.  Yet  Primogeniture 
continues  a  law  of  the  land.  Wliat  the  consequencea  are  you 
bnov  too  well.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  the  law  ;  too 
many  have  done  that  before  me.  Hereafter  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  how  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  law — and  they 
are  many  and  serious— will  eqnally  accrue  from  other  causes  now 
working  in  society  ;  but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  at  present. 

A  Feudal  Institution  iu  timoB  the  reverse  of  Feudal — what 
healthy  action  can  it  have  ?  Is  not  the  mere  statement  of  the 
fact  sufficient  condenination  ?  But  let  us  esamiue  for  a  moment 
the  fallacies  of  the  Tory  doctrine. 

I.  England's  greatness  is  identified  with  her  Institutions  ;  if 
she  would  continue  great,  wc  most  preserve  those  Institutions. 

This  would  be  irrefi'sgable  if  it  could  once  be  proved  that  those 
Institutions  were  the  causes  of  our  greatness.  But  1  have  as  yet 
seen  no  intimate  relation  of  cause  and  etfeot  between  these  two. 
It  seems  to  me  a  mere  aonourrence  of  two,fflcts,  namely,  the  fact 
of  our  greatness  and  the  fact  of  feudal  Institutions.  As  well 
almost  might  it  be  argued,  that  because  Spain  was  more  flourishing 
Tinder  the  Inquisition  than  it  is  now,  ei-ffo  was  the  Inquisition  the 
cause  of  her  prosperity.  England  was  aasurediy  great  under 
Elizshetli,  when  torture  was  employed  to  extort  false  accusations 
from  witnesses,  and  heretics  wcro  roasted  at  Smitlifteli  fei.  vWi 
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I  purity  of  CbrUtUn  doctrines  ;  but  I  hsTc  never  heard  that  torture 
1  and  the  roasting  of  heretics  form  the  basia  of  national  pi'osperity. 
Might  ODD  not  unreaBonably  suppose  that  England  prospered  in 
sjnte  of  her  lugtitutione  ? 

II.  The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  Rights  of  Property,  the 
t^ocurity  of  Persons,  and  the  well-being  of  all  clasEes  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  Order  ;  which,  though  true  as  a  proposition — 
true  even  to  a  truism — has  this  fallacy  tacked  on  to  it :  namely, 
that  Order  Deces^arily  depends  upon  existing  Institutions.  But 
all  Radicals  deny  this ;  they  all  assert — and  I  cannot  but  side  with 
them — that  the  Order  which  itbe  necessary  for  an  ancient  con- 
I  dition  of  society,  is  not  the  sort  of  Order  necessary  for  a  modem 
I  and  very  different  society. 

Among  your  friends,  Percy,  there  are  some  eicellent  Tories  : 
upright-minded,  out-speahing  men,  not  iil-versed  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  nor  without  acquaintance  in  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  which  has  refined  and  enlarged  their  minds,  rcndenng 
thorn  capable  of  rising  above  narrow  views  and  petty  prejudices. 
Tiioae  meu  will  very  properly  endeavour  to  instil  their  principles 
into  your  mind.  Against  their  insidious  persuasion  I  hope  to 
guard  J011.  By  stripping  their  doctrine  of  all  its  vhelorieol  oroft- 
menls  and  historiciU  iUuatration,  I  hope  to  show  it  you  in  all 
I  its  shivering  nakedness  and  decrepitude.  Clothed  in  historical 
I  ermioe,  it  makes  a  grand  appearance ;  it  is  then  more  alluviug, 
^  hut  it  is  not  less  false.  Some  of  its  defenders  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  displayed  astonishing  sagacity  in  discovenng  by  the 
light  of  History  that  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant ;  with  groat  pomp 
of  erudition,  and  with  great  patience  of  deduction,  thoy  hare 
risen  to  the  discovery  of  common-places.  Rut  even  the  beet  of 
them  have  read  History  perversely.  You  will  soon  perceive  that 
they  give  up  History  when  History  gives  up  them,  They  reve.- 
reucc  Tradition  only  up  to  a  eortain  period  ;  that  passed,  they 
(leepise  its  instructions  as  deceitful.  Auguste  Comte  has,  wilhi 
hi^  usual  penetration,  scon  "  this  radical  incompotenco  of  the 
Kotrograde  School,*  to  prolong  its  historical  theory  up  to  that 
point  which  could  alone  give  it  a  real  political  importance,  that, 
namely,  of  making  the  Present  only  the  continuous  development 
of  the  Past.     So  that  the  situation  of  society  during  the  last  three 
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mturiea  appears  only  inteliigible  to  this  school,  by  atipposing 
imanltj  arrived,  ooe  knows  not  how,  at  a  sort  of  chronic  malady, 
hich  19  incurable  except  by  soma  miraculous  interposition." 
^  In  thus  preporing  you  to  resist  the  arguraonta  of  Toryism,  by 
Kiting  you  aware  of  the  incoiiipotenco  of  that  doctrine  to  realise 
ni  theories,  I  must  not  omit  to  point  out  nith  philosophic  impar- 
ity the  trutb  tliat  is  in  Toryism,  and  its  importoiice  in  prc- 
rving  society  from  violent  disruption. 
r  Without  disguising  the  state  of  intellectual  dissidence — without 
putting  their  eyes  to  the  manifold  disorders  now  troubling  the 
1  of  Bocioty,  the  Tories  can  triumphantly  point  to  their  Inati- 
113  as,  on  the  whole,  not  intolerable,  and  as,  on  the  whole, 
feaerving  social  Order.     That  Order,  they  add,  would  be  more 
"jrfect  were  it  not  opposed  by  Radicals,  whose  opposition  they  are 
flMe  to  subdue.     All  their  habits  and  interests  are  bound  up 
I  the  present  system  ;  and  as  they  can  conceive  no  other 
ntem  productive  of  the  same  amount  of  order,  they  regard  every 
itempt  at  reform  as  a  progress  towards  anarchy. 
I  In  truth  it  is  the  fear  of  anarchy  which  makes  Toryism  strong  ; 
t  it  is  the  fear  of  the  tyranny  of  a  mob  which  gives  to  monarchy 
%  dominion.     I  have  known  men,  whose  hearts  nobly  responded 
i  the  cry  of  liberty — whose  faith  was  in  the  future — yet  who 
mod  themselves  hound  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  talents  in 
G  Tory  scale,  simply  because  they  fancied  the  predominance  on 
)  Radical  side  becoming  dangerous,  and  they  heheved  that  the 
tertions  of  all  friends  of  Order  were  necessary  to  keep  the  country 
n  social  disruption.     This  espousal  of  a  party,  out  of  terror  at 
I  opponents,   though  isometimes  the  conscious  act  of  reflective 
in,  18  oftener  the  unconscious  instinct,  and  not  seldom  the  mere 
tate  of  interest.     Men's  convictions  are  wondrously  shaped  by 
kir  interests  !     With  perfect  good  faith  they  are  unable  to  con- 
Rlve  a  state  of  "Bociety  in  which  their  present  Interests  should  he 
deranged,  without  at  the  same  time  deranging  the  general  inte- 
rests of  mankind,     So  difKcult  is  it  to  conceive  that  what  is  swoct 
to  UB  should  be  bitter  to  others  ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  terror  inspired  by  the  growing  preponderance 
of  democracy,  and  vrliich  seems  to  be  hastening  England  into  the 
■vortex  of  social  disorder,  the  Tory  doolrino  would  bo  almost  univer- 
sally discredited,  and  reduced  to  a  merely  historical  existence. 
Men  would  acknowledge  that  feudal  institutions  are  unsuited  to 
I  non-feudal  ages.     But  now  they  deciatii — s-ai  yi^.'i'i — 'Cas*-  s?'^'*' 


ItKFORUATIDIf. 

>l'iltf|jfaifc>'»Wo  to  B<me,   or  t 

i  U)»  fur  ungroimded.     ^Vlle1l  I  m 

^falUcions  s|i«oalatio[ii>  of  Oweuism,  Fourierii 

',  buldlj  |iro{>UHMl  ai  the  substttutea  of  og 

I  ciuuKit  wonder  if  sobor  men  think  it  bettor  "  to  enilure  thi 

I'have,  tlmn  fly  tulUoso  iro  know  not  of."  Be  on  your gnurrl  ojiiail 

null  theories.     0|>j>o3e  Torjism,  and  expose  il  ;  but  Dgftiul  tU' 

I  that  facile  utiipitts  {iropoao,  dt'fend  it  to  your  utmost.     Torjim  it, 

1  betieTG,  faUo  ;  bnt  ot  miy  rate,  <rli«n  tetnpored  bj  Bailiuiiiiik 

it  dnes  in  ioma  vaj  preaerve  society  from  falling  to  ^eoeai  unit 

*     I  secure  lihcrty  to  the  individual.     Sopialiam  in 

.4loctrino,  and  still  more  impotout  to  regulate  xodietv. 

Thcro  ftro  evils  in  tho  present  Law  of  Proportj.     I  b«lJet« 

■'tbMo  cannot  mueb  longer  oontiauc.     A  change  must  eainc.    Bat 

n  I  turn  irith  contampt  from  those  tlieorics  wliicb  propwnd-ta  > 

niedjr  lo  the  evila,  tiio  nbolition  of  property  altogether.     If  iticM 

I  thcuriDta    >vore  nut  aa  ignortmt  of  litf^ratui'o  a«  they  ttatarail|y 

I  aro  of  tho  priooiples  of  huinaa  n&turc,  lliey  would  scoivoly  f 

(■as  ft   noTcUy  nu  utojni^  as  old  as  Plato,  which  has  been  tnW- 

I  pliMitly  refuted  as  lo^i^ngo  as  Aristotle.*     There  areoviU^in 

tho  present  Law  of  Mnrringe  :  bnt  to  ftholisb  maiTiago  at  dia 

remedy  ia  really  as  wise  as  to  cut  a  man's  head  off  lo  coro'ld     ' 

the  toothache. 

I  Toryism  is  the  drag-chain  i^on  impoluoiie,  ill-oonaidfirod  rdbrn). 
L-lt  responils  to  Hm  strong repugimnce  niau  cat«rtauis. against  ei^ 
■tthiuigo  wbieh  does  uot  bring  witJi  it  a  conriottua  of  its  Moelian- 
Vtion  ofbis  coodition.  It  is  the  re -action  against  the  attacltt  o( 
■  revolutionary  aniour.     It  is  the  bulwark  against  tlio  tvo'n^iid 

firogress  of  unprepared   democracy.      In  tliia  way  it  fslfib  n 
niportant  office  ia  tnodeni  aocbty,  in  spite  of  the  ileer«pitiide  cf 
I  its  doctrine. 

I  Sach  as  it  is,  it  does  ntoinly  help  to  preserve  Order.  In  lliis 
%  respect  it  baa  (lie  support  of  all  thosa  whose  sense  of  the  oeemaXJ 
L  for  Order  is  greater  than  their  sense  of  the  necessity  for  Progn*- 
Kit  also  accords  with  the  natural  inertia  of  tho  human  race,  Vti 
lis  littla  prmio  to  change.  Like  every  other  oaimnl.  be  is  csMa- 
Mially  coaaerratirc.  Change  in  him  ia  only  produced  by  «itn- 
Ksrdiuary  atitnulus  ;  and  it  is  aeldom  that  lie  releases  lumsolf  bna 

I  •In.  the  raastert'j  vutV  im  Pulilict  liy  lUnl  sags  tliinkec 
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Honclibious  whiah  sunvuud  him,  until  tbey  have  become  intoler- 
p.  Wore  it  not  so,  how  could  he  explain  tbo  long  continaancQ 
Ingrant  ubiisea  ? 

e  what  has  been  here  laid   dovm  ;  Toryism  is  the 

one  great  principle — Order.     Nevertheloas  it  ia  not 

■Or^r  necessary  for  the  stability  of  modern  eociet^.  It  aims  at 

Kutile  and  visionary  project  of  regulating  modern  society  upon 

pBMtte  principles  as  were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  society 

i  coueeived  by  the  mnsa  of  Tories,  you  may  consider  tlio 
ine  to-be  simply  tliat  of  a  Scalionari/  school.     It  is  the  mere 

a  inertia  of  Bhort-sightcd,  interest-blinded  claaees,  wishing  to 
■  "  let  well  alone." 

As  conceived  by  the  thinking,  energetic  men  of  the  party — men 
who,  awakened  to  the  extent  of  social  disorder,  would  fain  remedy 
it — men  who,  with  the  boldness  of  thinkers,  logically  deduce  from 
their  premises  sueh  consequences  as  less  venturous  pditfctans 
shrink  From  naming — the  proper  name  is  not  the  Stationiu'y,  but 
the  Selrotjrade  school, 

Young  EngUndism  and  Pnsejism  are  the  two  great  active 
sections  of  this  echocl.  Fantaalic  as  their  opinions  may  bo,  they 
are  at  any  rate  cotuimlent ;  tind  the  political  philosopher  will  gladly 
welcome  them  as  at  all  events  frankly  expressing  the  real  ten- 
dencies of  Toryism, 

So  much  for  Toryism.  In  my  next  I  will  point  out  the  weakness 
of  its  great  antngoniat — Radicalism.  Ever  yours, 

VH'IAS. 


tTHE  MARKET— OLD  AND  NEW. 
BE  clock  upon  Uis  table  struck  two  I  Before  had  been  the 
mimr  dull  Bouod  as  now  came  after,  stroke  by  stroke,  without 
rousing  him  from  his  deep  abstraction.  But  now,  after  the  silence 
of  bour.<;,  and  diligence  of  travail,  thought  had  reached  its  proudest 
climax — knowledge  of  truth  ;  for  the  causes  traced  had  this  for 
finality  :  "  That  iu  proportion  as  man  makes  active  the  condition- 
sry  laws,  so  will  become  entiie  his  power  over  funnativc  nature, 
,  And  its  mighty,  moral,  and  govornitig  conaetiuoneos. " 
^   Hall,  the  great  anatomist,  was  roused  now,  and  got  up  le  atir 
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Tbe  knocks  were  at  llie  street  Joor.     Odd  kooeks  U*; 
tot  hcftvy,  like  a  cabman's ;  not  abort  and  quick.  like  Aose  «C 

Wntilitj:  not  humble  and  timt-d, like  thoEe  of  povcrtjr—butheavj. 

"~w,  nntinied,  ivs  if  a  brutiBh  euarse  hand  struck  tbem.  Bk 
rrvnnta  bail  been  long  in  bed.  and  for  a  roumeut  be  kesitAlcJi 
it  the  knucka  going  on,  be  lighted  a  caudle  at  the  ga^butntr, 
ind  went  to  the  dour.  Wben  opened,  he  waa  surpmcd  to  te» 
rforo  him,  a  low,  round-sbouldered,  thick-set  man,  nitU  imiU 

utupid-lookiDg  blood-shot  eyes,  and  a  tbln  unshaven  beard.  Hfr 
wore  a  low-crowned  hat,  and  butcher's  smock  ;  the  latter,  likfl  tus 
hands,  incrusted  with  blood  and  grease,  and  hanging  dank  round 
hia  filthy  leather  gaitera.  Both  sight  and  sense  revolted  from  ite 
man  :  for  in  no  charnel-house,  no  fover-hospital,  no  den  iidia^ui^ 
hy  Us  ehifonnUrs  of  Paris,  or  the  beggars  of  Westminslor 
Almonry,  had  this  great  surgeon  ever  come  npon  a  stench  Kwe 
foul.  Nor  did  speech  seem  human  ;  even  tliis  had  been  bnitalited 
hj  the  demoralising  influence  of  cruelty  and  filth.  The  great 
Burgeon's  first  impulse  was  to  close  tbe  door  against  such  a  imW 
at  such  an  hour ;  but  the  man  seeming  Iii  earnest,  he  patiealiy 
tried  to  understand  what  he  said,  with  this  result :  That  be  was 
ft  Smitbfield  butcher ;  that  hie  only  child,  long  ill,  now  lay  dying  : 
that  many  surgeonB  bad  attended  it  without  success,  and  tbitt  ibe 
landlord  of  a  certain  Smithlicid  tavern,  having  read  in  the  Dfl*** 
papers  of  the  surgeon's  great  fame,  bad  advised  this  batcher  Iff 
apply  to  him.  Imputing  Hall's  evident  reluctance,  not  to  its  trw 
cause,  the  repulsiveneas  of  his  own  person,  hut  to  some  iloabCs 
respecting  payment,  the  butcher  drew  from  his  pocket  a  greuy 
canvas  hag,  and  taking  out  several  sovereigns,  pro&red  them. 
Though  Hall  shook  bis  head  in  instant  negative,  he  now,  aceing 
the  man's  mission  was  a  real  one,  invited  bira  in,  closed  thedov, 
and  led  the  way  to  his  study.  In  such  disorder,  as  it  usually  wu  *t 
night,  when  alone  and  sm^e  of  being  undisturbed,  in  his  gwtf 
anatomical  nualyaia  of  form,  this  room,  coupled  Witt  his  fflwe,  u 
detailed  by  the  landlord  with  great  fulness,  was  juat  tho  aortsT 
place  to  rouse  tho  stolid  curiosity  of  ignorance.  Still  the  gu* 
was  but  a  dull  wondering  one,  till  it  rested  on  a  largo  atlas  or  bade 
open  on  a  reading-desk.  Then  was  it  intense,  absorbed,  woodtr* 
iug  ;  the  whole  boily,  in  its  bent-forward  attitude,  as  eK^ressiva-^ 
droatbtess  curiosity  as  the  face,  Yet  on  that  page  was  np^ 
BGUted  nothing  more  than  an  idiot's  head,  horriblr  contorted  sod 
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i  life.      Still   the  1 


1  wonder  t 
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SO  intense,  that  quite  imcDDseious,  as  was  evident,  to  liimself,  lie 
•drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  Le  stood  close  before  the  pogc, 
and  with  uplifted  finger.  The  attention  of  Hall,  who  had  now 
rung  for  his  servant,  and  was  putting  on  his  coat,  was  presently 
arrested  by  the  man's  attitude  ;  he  crossed  the  room  ai)d  stood 
teside  him.  "Well,  friend,  and  whot  see  jou?"  The  butcher, 
with  hUncbcd  face,  and  eyes  still  more  blood- shotten,  though  ia  a. 
Toice,  that  was  almost  soft  and  whispering,  compared  with  its 
previous  brutality,  answered,    "  The  child  's  no  sense,  it  is  aa 

*'  But  you  Beem  bright  enough,  eh  ?     \\Tiftt  's  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Twice  as  sharp  as  I,  sir.  Kept  tlie  'counts  like  a  schoiJ- 
master  'afore  she  took  to  the  dram  ;  hut  it  'b  al!  up  with  her  now^ 
like  the  rest  o  the  women.  Gin  's  second  natur  to  them  as  are- 
np  in  the  heart  o'  the  slaughter  houses.  Though  as  to  the  child, 
if     ,     .     .     ."  Again  the  man  looked  up  into  the  surgeon's  face. 

"  I  am  not  a  God,  friend,  to  make  that  wholly  sti'aight,  which 
Xature  has  fashionod  crooked,  though  ignorance  has  told  you  so.. 
There  's  first,  as  you  say,  to  save  the  child's  life  ;  then  we'll  see. 
Ttmo  and  care  have  done  aa  much  as  this  !...."  As  he 
spoke,  his  benign  and  intellectual  face  bent  towards  the  page,  and 
his  hand  turned  the  leaf  to  another,  where  was  still  the  idiot's- 
face  ;  but  yet,  in  its  approach  to  sense  and  humanity,  whole  typcB- 
above  the  one  foregone.  Hall  looked  down  to  see  if  ignorance 
could  comprehend  this  change,  and  lo  1  the  mighty  universal  heart 
of  Nature,  never  wholly  degraded,  or  senseless,  in  its  worst  con- 
dition, was  touched;  eyes  seared  by  years'  vision  of  cruelty  were- 
wet,  and  tears  fell  on  his  uplifted  hands.  For  here  was  his  child 
as  it  was — here  as  it  might  he.  Ko  other  circumstance  could 
have  thus  told  npon  this  hardened  and  ferocious  man  ! 

It  was  a  spring  morning ;  the  streets  sloppy,  and  the  air  seeming 
Iceen  and  cold  whilst  they  swiftly  trod  the  broader  streets,  but 
becoming  close  and  fetid  as  the  purlieus  of  Safiron  Hill  closed, 
round  ;  and  this  too  at  every  step  thicker  and  duller  with  the  roai- 
of  human  voices  and  tramping  feet.  Elsewhere,  to  human  eye- 
and  ear,  in  streets,  in  lanes,  and  square!,  tu  market-places,  aa. 
quays,  on  wharves,  the  mighty  city  lay  profoundly  still — its  heart 
throbbed  not :  here  another  generation  was  at  its  task-work  of' 
labour  and  crime,  and  with  lotid  voice,  coarse  gesture,  swift 
motion,  roared  on  its  way,  or  crept  silently  along  as  if  its  fitful 

ir  of  task-work  were  short ;  ending  when  dawn  he^ui^,  wi4  Aoaxv 
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1 1<»  true  work  with  ih*  sun,  Uawli<»?  and  fauttfaers.  p 
&nd  thlrvca,  children  and  beggara,  knife-grinders  nod  dealen,  p 
inon  Hiid  link^lio^fi.  made  U)>  the  moUey  ringa  that  awajed  no 
one  direction  round  drorw  of  frig^teneil  cnttle,  iit^;«d  oa  bf  n 
and  dngG,  the  drivers  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  tkew  crordt 
parley  M'iili  some  hawker,  or  the  de^itbs  of  a  thrifty  Scotch 
with  fomo  still  more  cunning  salesman.  Just  on  the  skirls  or  n 
market,  where  the  crowd  of  tiittte  and  men  was  still  denMT,  at 
the  iinoke  from  the  glaring  links  hung  in  a  elond,  the  hutdwr  tnrai 
down  a  narrow  passage,  crossed  a  court  strewn  with  rotted  liM 
and  into  which  old  stahles.  now  converted  into  slau^ter-bmui 
opont>d,  and  from  this  court  into  passages  long  And  intriet>t«,  pll 
torod  like  tjioeo  of  a  dwclling-houac,  but  the  walla  dr1p]){ii^«f 
filth,  and  the  hrick  floors  so  slippery  with  blood  and  urttse  ti 
even  tho  practised  foot  of  tho  butcher  swayed  to  and  fro,  T 
eurf^n'e  curiosity  was  intense ;  though  hia  heart  sickened^in  tl 
graiilication  of  this  curioeity.  And  from  thcae  passnges,  »  is 
that  the  way  had  to  he  often  felt,  and  bo  imrrow,  that  a  sUratiMi 
shoulders  would  hare  toadied  oitherside,  slaughter-houses  opcw 
some,  like  wildernesses,  stretching  lar  hnck  into  dim  vacuity,  i 
foregrounds  light  enounfh  to  shovr  the  demoralizing  orgies  hd 
nnd  others  small,  like  prison  cells,  ewarming  with  life,  and  mi 
with  all  cDDclitioDs  of  eccno.  Amongst  these  grim  wiidwncnM 
wci'c  some,  where  poor  brute  nature  awaited  its  lingeHog  iuA, 
lolled  its  thirsty  tongue,  and  gased  ardently  at  evory  passing  t™* 
for  food  aud  water  ;  dying  a  long  £ret  doatli  within  these  sitnalq 
scenes,  the  more  sickening  to  this  mild  iM-ute  nature,  mirtnnd  i 
the  breesy  Highland  hiib  and  flowery  pastoral  leas — sooie,  wbe 
death's  work  was  only  half  accomplished,  so  that  slaw  ilnkinj 
and  long  agonies  should  create  fitting  delioncica  for  the  raU 
appetite  of  the  eptcnre  ;  some,  where  unaatural  food  pand  tl 
way  to  this  slow  process  ;  eome,  where  tho  uphearcd  floor  of  iU 
like  that  in  Heathen  fable,  rotted  and  festered  nnd  begat  iladi 
miusnia  ;  some,  where  the  Wood  made  its  own  etagnant  pOOli,  1 
trickled  in  dire  waslo  to  the  gurgling  sewers  low  dnvrn  ;  WB 
where  foul  cruelty  jilayod  its  Heeate  part  and  revelled  in  hnittfq 
Bonie,  where  round  charcoal  fires,  half-naked  men  and  hoys  whfl  ' 
(uid  fought,  and  cooked  and  eat  their  insatiate  meat  of  iimft 
flesh;  and  even  some,  where- demoralized  and  scarco  reci^iuh 
womnn  played  her  part,  imhmtified  hy  crime  »nd  gin.  And  Jl 
CorporatiotiotliOi\ioTi,^uu,\\va*6W\tSaiUhfie!d>nymir*ity'«fc«« 
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and  cherisli,  by  jonr  monopoly,  these  orgies.  In  Baniitory-pattcrn. 
bools,  sucfi  nature-men  as  your  Chadwiokfi,  your  Dunoona,  your 
Soathwood  Smiths,  colour  your  town-plans  with  light  or  ehade  as 
disenee  nud  health  prevail ;  aad  if  these  eame  great  naturc-tnen 
dnw  elieleton  pinna  of  your  boosted  city,  and  colour  hy  this  same 
rule,  trhj.  on  this  eame  Smithlield,  will  sink  down  a  clond,  so 
.dense  and  dark,  a  tempest'iught  sliaU  be  dawn  by  comparison, 
further  too.  with  tliis  monstrous  stereotyped  monopoly  is  your 
stereotyped  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constitute  wealth  ;  that 
tiiey  are  sole  tangibihty  of  riches.  So  with  this  same  tangibility 
jour  eicheqiior  13  laden  ;  you  fasten  it  up  with  bolt  and  bar  in 
jflur  Bank  of  England  cellars  ;  you  think  ajl  real  wealth  is  safe  ia 

Cr  goldsmiths'  and  silTersmiths'  windows,  and  exists  only  in  your 
rd  of  ciric  plate,  in  your  cash- bones,  in  your  purses  !  You  cry, 
**  Tlu's  bullion  is  solely  capital ;  here  we  have  it  safe ;  and  for  famine, 
paralysed  tiade,  or  for  misery  amongst  the  gold-creating  classes, 
.  we  are  tlio  Lord  Bountifula  tliat  give  so  wdl  in  charity,' '  Why  ? 
.  •—In  this  same  nuraing-^bod  of  your  city's  worst  deruorolizatioa  and 
crime,  rots,  wastes,  flows  forth,  sinks  into  the  ground,  desecrates 
liunianity,  pollutes  nature,  such  infinite  and  prodigious  riches,  that 
your  tangibility, — bullion,  capital, — lai'ge  though  it  he  as  yourate- 
reotyped  idea,  is  but  a  musUird  grain  to  a  mountain !  Preserve 
>  these  same  agents,  lot  thorn  no  longer  brutaiiKC  and  pollnte,  let 
^Itcffiicol  diacoveiy  remain  no  longer  in  hooka  or  siei'61y  active  in 
tho  cruoiblo  ;  let  it  assist  the  conditions  for  evolving  the  limitless 
fimitlessncBS  of  nature,  and  these  snine  organic  principles  which 
now  desecrate  and  pollute,  wili,  by  their  new  elements,  feed  your 
before  charity-fed  and  theft-supported  population,  and  give  it  somc- 
ihing  like  a  sane  aud  moral  bearing. 

As  the  way  through  these  filthy  passages  grew  more  intricate 
.and  darker,  the  butcher  stepped  on  before  to  get  a  lantern,  and 
the  anatflroist  slowly  following,  soon  found  the  pnasage  broadened 
eat  into  a  little  open  yard,  surrounded  by  these  same  iniquitous 
dens  of  cruelty  and  fiUb.  Tram  the  iron  grating  of  one  streamed 
ao  strong  and  broad  a  light,  that  he  stepped  up  and  looked  witlun, 
^  and  saw  some  five  or  six  balf-naked  men  and  lads  perched  od  a 
BOrt  of  beneh  around  a  charcoal  fire.  Uaving  some  matter  of 
dispute  on  hand,  their  faces  were  crowded  over  the  glaring  fire  like 
a  cluster  of  bees ;  nud  far  above  piteous  bleat  and  low,  rattled 
^e  jinking  pence  as  they  were  snatclied  from  band  to  hand 
hy  one  or  other  of  the  di&putanls.      At  ibia  pQiut  at  ■fettna  «o."Si 


I 
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ftnd  deuial,  one  lad,  less  likely,  perLaps,   to    be  u  victor  tliUL  J 
the  rest,  tumeJ  round,  and  touching  oiiother  on  the  BhonUHy  J^ 
cried  out,  "Hallo!    soft  Ned'a  at  his  work  Bgin." 
shout  others  turned  round  aod  joined  iu  the  brutal  hallo.     "Sow,  I 
my  harties,"  roared  a  grim  aoTage,  thrusting  the  score  of  peace  I 
that  had   settled   the  dispute  into  his  breeches  pock<7t,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  garment  he  wore,  "here  goes  for  Nei's 
leeaon  ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  shied,  with  accurate  aim,  a  short 
thick  stick  that  lay  on  the  fiuor  at  a  lamb  tethered  to  an  iron  ring. 
It  had  hitherto  stood,  though  hleediog  and  faint,  and  had  Uppcd 
some  water  from  a  littla  rusty  porringer  that  a  boy,  scarcely  swn 
in   the   dim   light,  had  held  towards   it ;    but   now,   its    furc-leg 
broken,  it  sunk  upon  the  reeking  floor,  and  a  shout  of  brutal 
merriment  rose  above  its  low  moan  of  death  and  pain.     ''Good     ' 
God  I  "  thought  the  anatomist,  "  are  these  things  in  the  heart  of  1 
Loudon's  boasted  civilisation?"     Yes!   fifty  times  worse,    If  I  I 
might  paint  them,  and  show  how  brutal  cruelty  is    inseparable  J 
from  hideoua  crime.     Sick  at  lieart.  Hall  tunicJ  away,  and  foun 
the  butcher  by  his  side.     "  Dreadful  scenes   these ! "  ' 
"  We 'se  live  among 'em,  and  git  used  to  'em,"  waa 
answer.     With  the  light  of  the  lantern  they  now  got  quickly  oi 
and  passing  a  sort  of  shed,  in  which  a  little  old  queer  nigbt-cappt 
knife-grinder  was  busily  at  work.  Muffs,  the  butcher,  pushed  ami 
a  door  at  the  end  of  a  short  unvootilated  passage,  and  his  kitchi 
and  its  occupants  were  before  them.     If  he  who   has  give 
niany  great  moral  sermons  to  humanity,  had  wanted  a  model  for, 
scene  representing  wealth,  filth,  and  callous  disregard,  here 
would  have  lain  to  his  hand  ;  for  the  substantial  chairs,  (' 
clock,  gaudy  clothes  hanging  about,  and  lavish  eatables  and  drift 
ables,  all  told  of  money  ;  the  discomfort  and  sottish  misery, 
filth  ;  and  the  disregard  around  the  great  wooden  cradle  of  ll 
child,  of  worse  than  callous  indifference.     The  mother,  imbed 
with  drink,  lolled  in  a  high-back  chair,  deaf  to  the  i 
of  her  child  ;  three  or  four  boys,  some  in  the  ehiraney-conq 
and   one   of  them  seated  on  a   pile   of  rocking   hides,  eookt 
their  supper  over  the  huge  fire  ;  two  old  womon,  crouched  be^ 
the  cradle,  sipped  the  gin  sot  forth  for  tliem  on  the  table,  i 
chatted   fiercely  as  they  swayed  the  cradle  to  and    fro,  totaj 
careless  whether  they  increased  or  hushed  pain;  and  other  wonv 
and  gossips  there  were  in  the  back-ground,  who,  younger  and 
mare  doubtful  vocation,  tried  on  the  spendthrift  finery  scattcn 
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nboiit,  or  hobnobbed  with  cup  and  saucer.  Scarcely  able  to 
brealbe   the  peatiferoua   air,    Hall's   first  words   were    to  open   a  ,j 

window — there  was  none,  "  thej  always  burnt  candles  ;  '  and 
when  at  that  aamo  iaatant  the  lads,  warned  by  Muffs  to  go,  opened 
a  door  beside  the  fire-placo,  in  recked  the  swelter  and  stench  of 
the  Blaughter-house,  thus  merely  divided  from  the  human  dwelling 
hj  a  thin  partition.  Did  the  great  anatomist  wonder  then,  when 
throwing  back  the  cloak  that  covered  in  the  head  of  the  cradle,  to 
eee. before  him  the  insane  and  animal-faced  idiot  mad  with  fever? 
No !  the  cause  and  the  effect  were  one,  and  not  mere  incident. 
Nature  is  judge  over  her  own  mighty  laws,  and  allows  of  no 
infringement  in  the  constitution  of  her  sublime  progress  ;  bot  ever 
eeema  teaching  to  man,  and  evolving  by  circumstances,  that  all  of 
her,  with  her,  and  belonging  to  her,  must  accord  with  her  own 
unirersal  harmony!  The  drunken  mother  was  rather  fair  and 
young;  the  father,  though  brutaltsed  and  dull,  was  not  deformed  ; 
yet  here  was  the  child,  so  imbrutified  and  hideous,  that  compassion 
night  have  smote  the  heart  of  the  most  unpitying.  It  was  very 
ill — fever  was  added  to  a  new  form  of  its  insanity — -this  had  made 
the  father  seek  the  great  surgeon.  After  clearing  the  room  of  all 
bat  the  mother,  and  lessening  the  huge  fire,  Hall  wrote  out  a 
prescription,  and  dispatched  the  father  with  it  to  the  nearost 
chemist.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  he  toot  the  child  upon  his 
knee,  and  tried,  by  bathing  its  face  and  hands  with  water,  to 
hush  its  moaning  cries.  But  uselessly,  even  when  the  medicine 
was  brought  and  given  ;  and  the  father,  thinking  theso  ci'ies  were 
precursors  of  its  death,  walked  wildly  to  and  fro  about  the  kitchen. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  stopping  abruptly  before  the  surgeon,  and 
looking  down  on  the  child  as  it  lay  in  its  cradle,  "  such  a  crc-tur 
is  a  judg:nent  perhaps  on  me  and  her ;  hut  if  you  can,  save  its 
life  1  if  you  can  bring  its  face  nearer  that  one     .     .     .     ." 

"  It  must  be  soothed  and  carried  from  this  den  ;  in  it,  it  would 
not  live  many  hours.    Is  there  no  one  it  has  been  accustomed  to?  " 

"  Why,  1  think,"  spoke  the  old  knife-grinder,  who  had  jiiat 
stepped  in  to  see  how  matters  were  going  on,  "  Ned's  the  one 
that  has  sometimes  got  her  to  sleep,  I  know.  Shall  1  make  a 
search,  Muffs  ?" 

"  They  're  rolling  the  cattle  bto  Diggis's  I  hear,  but  .  .  ," 
The  old  man  was  off,  and  soon  came  back  with  a  lad,  very  gaunt 
aud  miserable,  for  ho  was  only  a  hanger-on  upon  these  scenes  of 
id,  BometimoB,  as  he  had  been  that  night ;  at  others,  helping 
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tlia  glue-maken  aud  tollcnT-ineUerB,  imd  cntcliiag  llie  aUrtld 
vice  and  miaery,  for  his  Bfaarablc  bread.     Yet,  perhftpa  from  InUl) 
the  idiot  child  nestled  to  him  and  sunk  to  rest;  and,  r^gsrdlettoi 
the  fierce  fever  that  parched  it,  the  boj  hung  it  over  widi  tendw 
ness  and  pity.    After  some  conaultation  witli  Uuffs  Aai  the  kn)M 
grinder,  Ur.  Twiri,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  latter,  gave  up 
little  garret  that  was  hie,  in  the  same  house  aa  where  he  i 
his  shop  ;  and  t«  thia,  with  inaoh  care,  the  child  wns  ca 
Though  still  in  the  heart  of  these  poetiferouB  dens,  hoing  a  g 
the  roorm  iras  cool  and  airy  ;  and  after  seeing  it  placed  CBM 
in  hetl.  the  surgeon,  promising  to  send  some  one  to  see  it  in  a 
hours,  consigneil  it  to  the  care  of  its  father  and  the  hoy,  who  4 
Hall's  request  remained.     A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  cross  (h 
surgeon's  mind,  for  he  had  reached  the  garret  door,  and  the 
turned  quiokiy  back. 

"  You  were  the  boy  that  gave  the  lamb  the  water,  were  yal 
not  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  sir — I     ■     ■     .     ." 

■'  The  act  did  you  credit,  though  but  one  uf  mercy  I  fear,  ii 
million  aots  of  craeltj.     And  the  lamh     .     .     .     ." 

"Is  not  dead,  sir,  Biggis  said  it  wasn't  werth  a  lathiii| 
*c»oept  f<*  its  hide  ;  and  if  I  'd  do  an  extra  liit  o*  night- work  ai 
market  it  should  bo  mine." 

"  Well,  let  it  live — and  come  to  me  to-morrow.  I  will  loare  n 
address  with  this  good  knife-grinder."  When  tliey  reaeheil  il 
little  candle-lighted  shop  below,  the  surgeon  mode  some  uujnii 
touchieg  this  lad. 

"  Why,  what  them  asia  bero  call  a  queei'  'nn,  air — that  is,  1 
'cause  he  hasn't  quite  eich  alikin  towickit-niasaa  themselree.  . 
I  don't  expect  he  should,  seeing  I  've  taught  him  abit  o'  readingi 
the  way  of  a  newspaper,  for  I  'se  a  politician  to  the  bach-boril 
tur.  And  bo,  what  with  some  other  queer  fancies,  about  eril«clHi 
bones,  them  days  he  works  for  the  bone-boilers,  and  doing  what  ll 
colls  chemistry  work  with  my  old  tea-kittle,  why,  ye  see 

"  He  "s  not  related  to  Muifa  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no,  sir  ;  he  was  found,  a  baby,  amongst  the  shmnblei 
Some  crctur  had  left  him  there.  As  for  Mufl'a,  he  works  for  hin 
when  the  slaughter  work  is  heavy,  and  thus  hae  hushed  that  idid 
baby,  so     .     ,     ,     ." 

At  thia  same  word  the  knife-grinder  stuck  a  1 
kntero,  and  opening  "Cfx  Itwcv  hatch  of  hia  shop,  stopped  c 
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'before  to  etiow  the  \'aj.  The  same  vile  ilena  were  iiassed  as 
in  Goiuiug,  only  now  they  sbemeil  to  be  filled  with  aUoutiug  men, 
and  tramping  infuriated  cattlo.  Souniifl  there  were,  too,  of  hlowa 
U  hnrd  as  if  struck  with  the  hammer  and  the  arm  of  Thor  or 
Vidcan  ;  tlic  gleam  of  many  torches,  and  the  clap  of  openiug 
and  shutting  gratings  that  led  to  vaults  below ;  and  yet,  above 
inJl.tbese,  the  human  roar  of  Smithfield,  making  perfect  thia  grim 
awfttire  of  a  hooated  civilisation  ! 

Prom  this  same  time,  the  great  anatomiet  took  interest  in  the 
ijBMwtory  condition  of  Smithfield,  in  the  mental  progress  of  the 
idiot  child,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  shamble  boy.  As  soon  as 
''ibo  fever  was  abated,  Peg  was  placed  with  other  oluldren,  on  whom 
'tb«  great  sui^eon  was  trying  his  humane  and  educative  theories, 
4t  a  cottage  within  an  easy  diatanoe  from  town  ;  and  when  Ned, 
TCBOUcd  from  his  shamhlo  life,  and  educated  at  the  espense  of 
Hall,  followed  uphia  chemical  and  anatomical  tastes,  in  tho  labo- 
ratories and  dissecting  theatres  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals, 
instead  of  in  the  tea-kettle  of  the  knife-grinder,  or  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Smithfiold.  it  was  a  bright  holiday  to  go  nod  see  poor 
little  idiot  Peg,  wiwing  wonderfully  towards  sense  ;  and  Bell,  now 
grawD.-  into  a  comely  sheep,  following  her  footsteps  atuidat  the 
field  and  garden  flowers.  Oh !  let  me  whisper  to  you^(Ao(  no 
foment  of  Nature  is  innobU  ! 

•  «•*»»* 

Monopoly,  however,  backed,  whether  by  tyranny,  whether  by 
money,  whether  hy  ignoFanoe,  or  even  all  combined,  faUs  before 
the  gathered  moral  force  of  Common  Sense.  Therefore  it  was, 
wlien  national  education  mulliplied  thia  admirable  part  called 
Cammnn  Sense,  the  grim  nuisance  of  Smithfield  market  fell;  not, 
liOFever,  without  groans  from  battened  monopoly  and  the  plethora 

.  of  corporate  rule.  And  none  so  helped  towards  this  just  fall  as  Hall, 
tbe  great  anatomist.     He  it  was,  who,  aasiated  by  the  familiar 

,  knowledge  of  Ned  and  the  knife-grinder,  laid  before  parliament,  in 
■mocinct  detail,  the  horrors  of  this  Smithfield  and  its  ^im  dens 
eoUed  alaugliter-houses.  He  showed,  that  with  such  a  focus  for 
generating  crime,  education  was  nil;  that  the  nexM  which  bound 
miEeiy  and  filth  together,  was  the  samo  that  bound  them  to  vice 
ami  Clime.  That  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  putrescence  none  but 
a  physically  degraded  popidation  could  exist ;  that  this  physi- 
cal degradation,  followed  out  through  generations,  brought  human 
nature  to  a  type  below  that  of  the  brute  ;  and  that  Siese  aa.WL«. 
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scenes  of  brutal  denth  anJ  slaugliter  were  the  truest  MhwJ 
for  t)io  glories  of  the  bangmuD  and  the  g;ib1iel;.  Common  Seme 
uitdcrHtanJing  theso  things  at  last,  Sinithficld  nuisaiice  fell. 
NoiT,  tliu  abattoir  sjatom,  aotire  to  supply  a  might;  population 
with  its  Htnplo  food,  no  longer,  of  necessity,  involves  phases  ti 
dcffloralisntion,  Flaocd  under  gorernment  control,  no  pollutioi 
exists  ;  and  attiniul  life,  taken  with  the  least  paJn  and  the  quickest 
ilispatch,  leaves  no  room  for  cruelty,  The  refuse,  once  left  to  rot 
will  create  tlie  foulest  of  nuisauee,  is  now,  by  chemical  agency, 
converted  into  the  finest  fertilising  power ;  whilst,  from  the  ei:pcn< 
mollis  inndo  in  the  abattoir  laboratories,  are  rising  discoveries,  ta 
startle  even  a  progressive  and  believing  human  mind.  Such  is 
tnetropolitan  abattoir,  "The  Market  New,''  instead  of  " 
Market  Old,"  in  alt  its  conditions  assisting  towards  the  develop- 
ment ofa  healthy  and  flourishing  population.  Hall  was  right:  Mao, 
ti^  development  of  moral  law,  gains  power  over  formative  nature. 
A  largo  and  flourishing  lodging-house  for  Highland  droyera, 
and  country  folks,  is  now  kept  by  Mufis ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to- 
licar  old  gray-headed  men  say,  how  the  gentle  idiot  girl,  when 
they  are  sick  or  tired,  comes  to  tend  them  or  ait  beside  them,  sue! 
tells  nil  she  knows  of  tlie  country  and  the  flowers.  And,  irhst  i» 
greatest  still  for  my  argument :  of  true  nobility,  the  abatloirf  and 
tlicir  hospital  have  a  woudi'ous  nature  watching  over  them  i 
wondrous  in  knowledge,  the  once  poor  shamblo  boy — the  great 
Immanitory  English  Parent  DCchitelet. 

OU  I  world,  let  me  whisper  it  unto  thee  musically  agnin— Ai}^ 
element  of  Nature  w  ignobie  I 

SiLTERPKS. 


THE  VISIONS  OP  TEE  YnUNO  mND. 

"  Lpb  poiisifes  dea  hammcB  ressembleiit 
A  I'air,  bux  vents,  et  aux  BHiHtms  ; 
F,l  nux  giroucttes  qui  tremblent 
I  iiconalamment  Bur  les  niNaons." 

Philip  Detporle'i  Early  Frtn^  Pol*,  hg  C«f 

Tni;iiK  they  come  ! — the  jocnnd  phantoms— 

Beautiful  in  all  but  truth, 
Trooping  with  the  breeze  and  sunbeams 

O'ct  live  aiotniog  bills  of  youth. 


There  they  come  !  all  clad  in  brightness 
Mnsic  Eounding  through  their  wings  ; 

For,  did  ever  thought  or  sadness 
Shadow  joung  imaginings  } 

Life's  rotnaDce  is  hound  among  them — 
FhaQtJisies  most  pure  and  glad, 

And  in  every  human  hoxom 
la  their  dkaf/i-t/iroe  lung  and  sad. 

See  !  that  wild  imperious  Spirit, 
Proud,  but  beautiful  as  light—- 

She  with  laurel,  bay,  and  sceptre, 

Ru)ea  young  hearts  with  matchless  might. 

She,  who  points  to  earth's  distinctions — 
Seholartt,  Warriore,  Poets'  sways— 

Baams  of  hope,  and  buds  of  promise. 
Flings  she  o'er  their  thorny  ways : 

Telling  jiol  of  weary  viails. 

Nor  that  years  with  labour  life, 

Train  the  mental  gkdiator 
For  the  triumph  and  the  strife. 

And  she  whispers  not  the  warning — 

If  ye  live  the  goal  to  win, 
Past  the  zeat  for  Keen  enjoyment. 

Old  the  heart,  and  wise  in  sin. 

She  paints  not  th'  untimely  farrow. 

And  the  rich  hair  eariy  grey, 
Shatter'd  tieis,  and  wither'd  garlands, 
■  Trampled  in  ambition's  way ! 


And  the  sin — if  sin  it  be— 
Tempted  angels,  and  hath  given 
Mortals  immortality  ! 

See  the  next  bright  phantom  coming — 
Monarch  of  the  present  hour  ! 

And  the  greatest  mind  and  basest, 
Bends  beneath  his  magic  power. 

Love  with  beauteous  dreORifl.hBth  peopled 
Hearts  as  pare  as  mouiAain  snow  ; 

Flashing  oft  a  gleam  of  virtue 
Thro'  the  soul  abased  and  low. 
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jk  nj^T  wna  otn  ocganus. 

•  ■ft  h>Ui  lie  the  iwnjr  diriiled, 
>^'iUI  &11  other  pasnuti*  Ihem  ; 

Hand  in  huiil  wjlli  proud  Ambitien 
He  haih  wiilk«d  in  lument  £air. 

Scenes  are  liis  i>f  quiet  glndoeeB, 
Scenes  where  all  is  woe  beside, 

^^'bB^e  bis  lamp,  yet  fondly  chensb'd, 
Floats  down  Fortune's  rongbest  tide. 

Noble  deeds  oft  unrecorded, 


Pure  and  bnght  and  lofty  Ihougbl  I 

I  am  lost  amid  the  beauty, 

I  am  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  the  vinous,  and  tba  promiHc, 

And  tb«  hope,  and  lignt,  and  song. 

Thpv  have  faded,  died,  departeil 
Pliantoms  of  the  new-born  mind  ! 

And  the  pilgrim  in  bis  noontide 
l.eA\ea  youth's  momtiag  dreams  bebiiui. 

And  before  him  stand  angaraish'd. 

The  realities  at  life ; 
And  he  girds  him  ap  for  Action, 

'Mid  the  atir  and  din  and  elrife  ! 


i 


A  DAY  WITK  OLD  OCEASUS. 

It  i»  a  glorious  morning  at  tiiat  seaaon  of  tho  apring:,  wlia^ 
lajing  aside  her  ficVlenees  and  eoqoetry,  she  resigns  bLTseif  tti  th" 
youthful  and  fervid  aunimer,  Tlie  topmost  leaves  of  the  teS 
trees,  gently  stirred  by  the  luBcious  air,  are  twiukKng  in  tbe  CT 
light,  in  alternations  of  green  and  gold  ;  tbe  sk}>  is  gne  Unulio 
expanse  of  deep  blue,  save  in  tbe  oast,  where  a  G^w  trAnsparvB 
and  richly  gilt  clouds  rest  on  the  liorison's  verge — beautiful  frig 
meiits  of  the  chariot  which  has  conveyed  the  niotiarch  of  Natiii4 
to  this  portion  of  his  kingdom.  It  ia  one  of  tLos«  ntoming^ 
c.t]]ilarating  alike  to  bouI  and  sense,  in  which  it  seems  sotncthing 
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inonHtroua  io  think  of  doing  anything,  except  to  drint  the  balmy 
sweetnoBH  of  Hature's  cup  ;  there  is  a  hohd ay-feeling  in  the  ataio- 
B^here,  and  a  holiday  we  mean  to  make  of  it.  To-day  will  wo 
l^teu  to  the  niurmuringa  of  the  eummer  ocean.  Our  httle  yacht 
lias  hut  a,  short  half-bour'a  journey  from  honoe,  and  if  you  will 
Accompany  us,  kind  reader,  you  shall  be  heartily  welcome  to  a 
slifu'e  of  the  day's  pleasure.  Look  through  that  opening  in  the 
treea — tliei'e  is  the  estuary,  widening  as  it  flows  on  its  gUttering 
and  tortuous  course,  between  tliickly  wooded  hilk,  and  sweet 
▼allies  rich  in  promise.  A  few  minutes,  and  we  are  standing  by 
the  side  of  our  boat,  which  is  at  present  high  and  dry  on  the 
"hard,"  for  the  tide  is  little  more  than  half-flood,  and  having  some 
"time  therefore  to  spare,  we  will  introduce  you  Io  that  ampliiblous 
animal  in  a  pair  of  patched  oanvns  trouaera  supported  by  one 
htacQ,  banyan  shirt,  and  fur  cap,  which  ha  wears  with  tlie  peak 
«Ter  one  car — he  is  the  salling-m aster  of  our  vessel,  and  as  he  is 
seldom  known  on  the  i]uay  by  any  other  name  than  "  Bill,"  wo 
fihatl  adhere,  for  custom's  sake,  Io  Uiat  brief  and  eu)Jionlous  appel- 
lative. It  is  needless  to  aay,  for  you  will  porceiTe  it  at  once,  that 
lie  is  a  character,  and  consequently  enjoys  all  tlie  privileges  and 
inmiunities  of  that  favoured  class.  While  he  is  gone  to  fill  those 
two  stone  bottles,  one  with  porter  from  tlie  UttJe  inn.  over  whkli 
swings  the  sign  of  a  ship  most  preposterously  built  and  out- 
rageously rigged,  and  the  other  with  water  from  a  rill  which 
^rglea  throngh  that  field,  we  will  take  a  survey  of  the  quiet  seone 
around  us.  Steeped  in  sunshine,  and  half-hidden  by  a  screen  of 
nets  and  masts,  stands  a  little  fishing  village,  at  a  sboi't  distanoe 
oa  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,— from  whence  the  clink  of  chain 
cables,  and  the  musical  cry  of  those  who  man  the  handspikes, 
annonncc  that  the  little  fleet  of  dredgermon  are  putting  to  sea. 
Small  groups  of  old  worn-out  sailors  sit  about  on  the  huge,  rusty 
anchors  which  lie  on  the  quay.  Before  us,  extend  the  waters  of 
the  harbour,  flashing  in  silver  radiance,  and  quivering  with  the 
dasaling  BcintillatioDE  of  every  restless  ripple.  "  What  do  you 
say  ?  you  eon't  see  our  yacht  ?  " — her  little  hull  is  hidden  by  the 
bend  of  the  river,  but  if  yen  look  over  the  hilloefe  on  your  right, 
you  will  see  a  mast,  from,  the  taper  extremity  of  which  atreams  a 
red  and  white  swullow-tailed  flag- — that  'a  she,  and  a  puU  of  ten 
minutes  will  bring  us  alongside.  "  Come  Bill,  look  alive — we 
want  to  be  off — are  all  the  things  in  the  boat  ?  "  To  this  Bill 
■fies  by  a  nod,  (it  m  too  soon  in  the  day  for  him  to  he  ^,a.V£.a.^;^■slt^, 
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and  putting  our  ehoulders  to  the  boat,  we  run  lier  into  tlie  water, 
out  with  the  oars,  and  are  soon  on  board  our  little  craft. 
"  up  foresftil,"  and  while  Bill  is  kneeling  on  the  half-deck,  hauling 
in,  hand  over  hand,  the  cable,  carefully  cleaning  it  of  aea-weed 
and  mud,  before  be  deposits  it  in  a  neat  coil,  we  ship  the  ^er, 
and  inquire  which  way  he  wants  to  cast  her.  Without  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  ho  makes  a  signal  with  his  hand— we  comply, 
as  we  suppose,  hut  as  her  head  swings  contrary  to  the  dcBireA 
direction,  he  sings  out,  "  T'other  ray,  sir,  t'other  ray — don 'I 
stand  haotin'  and  skylarkin'  now,  vo  shall  he  aground  In  a  minnte 
— above  your  helium  hard  down  and  haul  in  that  'ere  sheet  t» 
leeward — I  towd  you  t'other  vay,"  The  anchor  is  lifted,  and  the 
little  vessel  bounds  to  the  touch  of  her  helm,  like  a  courser  to  the 
rein.  Wo  have  got  the  wind  nearly  ahead,  so  we  must  heat  out 
of  the  river.  "Now  then,  you  Bill,  don't  go  to  sleep — get  the 
topBail  on  her,  we  are  becalmed  under  the  high  land,  and  ar« 
drifting  oatem  with  the  tide,"  Bill  proceeds  to  hoist  the  topsail, 
muttering  eomething  about  "  not  having  bad  any  breakfast  yet,"' 
— BO  as  aoou  aa  the  topsail  is  act,  the  little  deck  made  neat  antt 
orderly,  and  the  sheets  all  clear,  we  appease  hia  temper  and 
hunger  together,  by  the  propitiatory  offering  of  a  piece  of  C6l4 
moat  and  a  slice  of  broad,  both  of  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
while  be  works  away  with  a  clasp-knife,  hanging  by  a  rope-yarn 
from  bis  neck,  plates  being  supei'fluous  ar^cles  in  bis  Diogenie 
establishment.  Well,  cat  thy  breakfast,  poor  neglected  item  of 
humanity,  and  let  not  the  thought  of  thy  many  deficiencies  impede 
the  activity  of  those  vigorous  jawa,  (not  that  we  have  many  fears 
on  that  head) ;  for  if  through  thy  hard  lot  thou  art  a  stranger  to 
life's  amenities,  be  it  thy  consolation,  that  through  the  aame  oausft' 
thou  art  also  insensible  to  much  of  its  bitterness,  for, 

"  The  heart  tlintiasiK 
Ih  alwaj-B  the  fii-st  to 

Away  wo  go,  the  breeze  freshening,  and  the  diamonds  dancing' 
at  our  "bows,  to  the  music  of  the  Triton's  horn.  White  cresta 
begin  to  gleam  and  gambol  on  the  tops  of  the  glassy  ridges.  The 
woodland  scenery  of  the  river  is  giving  place  to  the  long  line  of' 
barren  sand,  dotted  bore  and  there  with  a  Martello  tower,  or 
Preventive  station.  At  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  on  our' 
weather-bow  you  may  see  "  a  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green" — > 
It  13  the  buoy  tliat  nltirta  'L\ie  ^>ar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  ;' 
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I  ami  when  we  Lave  left  it  aateru  we  ahaJ!  be  fairly  in  the  German 
Ocean.  Om-  sailing-maHter  has  finished  his  hreakfuat ;  and  after 
giving  one  glanco  to  the  sails,  and  another  to  the  sea  and  sky, 
be  lies  dowu  to  sleep  on  the  cabin  floor  ;  knowing  that  as  we  are 
■cletu*  of  the  river  his  services  will  not  bo  so  much  required.  And 
now  that  notliiiig  is  beard  but  the  monotonous  wash  of  the  waves, 
colling  in  from  windward  in  interminable  succession,  and  the  wild 
~  4cream  of  the  sen-bird,  wheeling  his  glittering  circles  overhead, 
-  let  us  have  a  little  quiet  converse  on  the  character  and  habits  of 
those  who  pass  their  life,  and  too  often  meet  death,  on  the  dreary 
"  waste  of  waters." 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  assorting,  that  the  truo  character 
of  our  seamen  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  landsmen 
generally,  and  that  those  whose  ideas  of  the  "  British  Tar  "  are 
confined  to  tho  blue  jacket,  white  trousers,  and  other  attractive 
qualities  of  the  sailor,  ou  paper,  can  form  but  little  notion  of  the 
mental  and  moral  degradation  of  the  generality  of  those  who  man 
our  coasting  and  merchant  vessels.  The  early  tuition  in  the 
duties  of  a  sailor's  life  necessarily  eicludes  him  from  many  advao' 
tages  which  landsmen  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  undervalue  ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  his  hard  servitude  strengthens  the  barrier  which 
seems  to  divide  him  from  his  kind.  His  privations  are  great,  his 
tisage  hard,  and  sometimes  cruel ;  his  means  of  self-improvement 
Arc  small,  and  his  inclination  still  less  than  his  means  ;  his  plea- 
sures (so  called)  are  often  bmtal  and  dehaEing  ;  and  his  religion 
is  a  mixture  of  superstitious  fears  and  estravagant  credulity  ;  hut 
if  he  is  a  "thorough  sailor,"  few  persona  scom  to  think  it  either 
pracUcabJe  or  necessary  to  make  anything  else  of  him.  It  is  true, 
some  mufilers  of  ships  take  very  praiseworthy  pains  to  improve 
the  character,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  crews ;  and 
AS  far  as  outward  behaviour  and  physical  comforts  are  concerned, 
much  good  arises.  But,  to  raise  the  sailor  in  the  social  scale, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  social  advantages — that  there 
should  bo  lees  exclusiveness  in  his  information,  tastes,  pursuits. 
And  companions,  all  of  which  the  isolating  nature  of  bis  profession 
tends  30  much  to  preclude.  It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  defici- 
ency than  to  offer  a  remedy  ;  for,  do  what  we  may,  it  seems  we 
cannot  materially  alter  the  constitution  of  poor  Jack,  whose  chief 
property  consists  (as  assigned  to  him  in  the  old  song)  of  "  a  light 
Leart  and  thin  pair  of  breeches,"  with  which  he  endures  privations 
with  a  cheerfulness  which  would  make  a  landaTOMi  Vvi'iv  u-VVis. 
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^^M        uwn  diuionteQt,    faces   roanj   a  night   of  stormy  hormrB  wiA 

^H         unahokeu  oonetoncy  ;  aud  wheni  cast,  bruised  and  shiverrng,  on 

^^^        tlie  teiriiic  les  eborc,  witb  nothing  bat  his  liio  and  a  few  ragi,  1 

^^1        wends  his  wttj  to  the  neaieBt  part,  re-ehips  under  a  dcw  masCe 

^^1        and  eniokes  his  pipe  with  neif  ^ip-mates,  irith  a  stoicism  wortfaj!; 

^^r        the  admiration  ^  Zbdg  himself.     Thei's  is  n.  singular  eonibinatMiv 

of  chilJisbDeBe  and  luanlinese  in  the  naval  diaracter :   on  poitltl 

where  a  landsman  would  allow  acutonesB  «f  ohserralion,  depth  a 

thought,  or  aoundneBfl  of  judgment,  Jaok  prowea  himself  a.  v 

child  ;    but  where  that  eame  landsman  would  bide  hia  feaj 

*heail,  and  close  his  eyes  and  ears  to  sights  and  Bounds  appalling, 
there  the  sailor  displays  tlio  coolness  and  the  promptitude,  the 
«Qerg^  and  the  hardihooil,  that  have  gained  for  th<^  British  He-g  ik 
proud  superiority.  Atlbough  a  sailor's  life  is  passed  amid  s 
of  the  moat  touching  beant^  or  awful  sublimity,  his  <:  '  ~ 
and  obtuse  mind  seldom  appreciates  thc^r  isfiuence  ;  and  t 
he  visits  lands  hasting  in  the  rays  of  Nature's  diTinest  light,  ks 
walks  the  streets  of  cities  resplendent  with  the  glories  of  art,  e 
dim  with  tlie  melancholy  shadows  of  departed  greatness,  it  is  ai 
the  some  to  bim,  and  the  only  information  he  can  give  yon  a 
the  aubjeot  is,  how  thej  had  the  wmd  going  down  channel,  hm 
many  tunes  they  reefed  topsiuls  «n  the  voyage,  and  what  a  b| 
they  had  the  first  night  tbey  went  ashore. 

But,  whilst  thus  clinttitig.  we  have  left  the  land  far  to  leewflr^ 
and  oiu- tight  little  craft  is  pitching  and  labouring  !n  the  hei   ^ 

I  sea,  now  burying  her  howsprit  till  iJie  jib  is  "vret,  half-way  iqi,  i 
now  settling  her  steru  in  the  seethiitg  waters,  till  you  may  s 
nnder  her  fore-foot.  If  yoii  will  kidt  that  sleeping  philoBO|Aerii] 
■we  will  take  the  topsail  in,  ior  we  have  got  rnther  too  n 
on  her  for  this  stiff  hraeee.  "  Halloa,  there,  yon  son  of 
turn  out,  will  you,  and  take  in  lopsail."  Sailor-like,  I 
in  a  moment,  and  after  hm  usual  comprehensive  glam 
"  Take  in  topsail  ?  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  You  must  he  eraqr, 
together,  to  carry  on  her  so,  I  '11  lay  a  farden  cake  that  ene  to^ 
mast  is  sprung.  Vy,  there  'b  the  hystermen  a-takin'  lu  a  reef  id 
their  mainsails,  and  here's  yon  a-drivin' ."  The  rest  of  tl 
sentence  he  mumbles  to  himself,  as  be  sits  astride  on  the  crol 
trees.  The  wind  is  backing  into  the  east,  and  inereasing  * 
nearly  half-a^gale.  The  sea  is  rising,  and  as  it  strikea  the  1)  — 
of  our  vessel,  it  makes  her  nuiver  from  head  to  stern,  c 
seems,  at  eueh  times,  to  ^jc  ewSo"nei  -KSfc  "iift  \Qwer  of  thoug 
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to  be  pensoning  nitb  herEalf  npon  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
fiirther.  "  Iiook  out,  there,  air,  for  that  eesi — keep  her  head 
.  Luff— luff."  On  it  comos,  like  a  hungry  giant,  and  giving 
lasliing  thump  to  our  weather-bow,  it  breaks  over  ua  in  a  cloud 
>ray,  wetting  us  to  the  skin,  and  coverieg  the  floor  of  the  boat 
1  water.  "  Myeye,  that  vos  a  washer!  "  is  the  eielamation  of 
amling-m aster,  shaking  his  jacket,  and  knocking  his  cap 
linat  the  maat.  "  Call  this  goin'  &  plasarin',  don't  yo  ?  Veil, 
■e  heai-d  the  sayin',  that  them  that  goes  to  sea  for  plaeure 

jht  to  go  to 1  'ont  flay  wre,  for  pastime." 

*  Very  good.  Bill ;  very  good.  Your  remarks  savour  as  much 
the  attic-salt  as  your  jacket  does  of  the  sea-salt.  Sat  now, 
',  let  'a  about  ship — it 's  no  use  forcing  her  through  such  a  sea 
'ids,  aud  we  mtiat  he  careful  how  we  do  it,  too,  for  our  boat  ia 
flow  in  the  water,  and  her  length  causes  her  to  'wear'  but 
rly  ;  and  if  one  of  those  groat  curly-headed  fellows  should 
B  a  foney  to  plnmp  aboard  ua  while  we  are  in  stays,  we  should 
1  sleep  on  that  slimy  couch  where  rest  the  hones  of  many  a 
ler  man.  Hoist  tho  mizon,  my  lad  ;  as  wo  can't  carry  our 
tail,  it  will  help  us  round  the  quicker.  See  your  sheets  all 
fl".  Sow,  there  's  a  lull.  Down  with  the  helm.  Don't  let  go 
foresheet  yet,  or  she'll  mias  stays." 
•The  little  vessel  slowly  brings  her  bowaprit  to  the  wind's  eye  ; 
soils  flap,  and  dash,  and  struggle,  with  a  foi'ce  that  makes 
ti'emble ;  the  mainsheet  is  tearing  from  side  to  side,  on  its 
I'horse — and  if  you  have  any  respect  for  your  brains,  you  bad 
ler  mind  your  head  ;  the  angry  crt^sts  are  foamiog  and  leaping 
id  us,  as  if  contending  for  (heir  prey.  "  Let  go  the  fore- 
st." "  All  gone,"  is  the  response  i  and  gradually  falling  off 
a  the  wind,  she  fills  on  the  other  lack.  We  keep  the  helm  up 
we  have  brought  the  wind  right  aft.  Thon  "steady"  is  llie 
d.  "  Slack  away  your  main  sheet — it 's  jammed,  somewhere. 
B  it  a  chuck.  That 's  it— let  her  have  all  of  it,  if  you  like.  Clew 
the  mizen.  wc  don't  want  it  now,  and  thon  bundle  up  and  get 
topmast  down."  There,  now  she  's  snug  ;  and  we  will  run 
into  the  smooth  water  of  some  quiet  creek,  and  get  our  dinner 
fortahly. 
yje  are  now  running  before  tho  wind  tmder  mainsail,  jib,  and 
aaH,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  trial  of  speed  between  our  boat  and 
white  foamy  waves,  as  they  come  racing,  roaring,  and  hissing 
each  quarter :  the  sharp  -erking  and  lieavy  ^lun^jjia^  ^  ^-Vlfc 
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vMAel  thraugli  tlie  buffeting  bws,  is  ^xotianged  for  the  gracolii' 
DQtl  triuTDjiliunt  sweep  uf  a  sea-Taglioni,  execntiug  a  pat  md  « 
iltt  liUisteriiig  struna  of  ulJ  .^olus.  Aud  notr  \fe  are  in  tbe  mids 
of  the  little  fleet  of  fiaiung-ljoatfi  which  went  Ji-opping  dowuthl 
river  in  the  calm  [>f  the  eiirtj  mumitig — we  are  quicklj  lesTta^lheni 
a8|«rn.  eiccpt  that  smart  cutter-built  little  fellotr  who  seems  (leteP 
mined  to  stick  to  us  ;  well,  she  certain!;  ia  a.  little  bcautj — looi 
what  «  hoist  hor  raniusiul  has,  aud  there  must  be  nearljr  a  mviit 
of  huudred  yards  of  canvas  in  ber  jib  ;  for  balf-an-hour  we  \io^, 
along  together  without  being  able  to  shew  him  our  stem,  dririog  I 
(ream;  bill  of  foam  before  us  with  one  continuous  yet  musical  roar. 
She  is  steered  by  a  stalwart  fisherman,  in  water  boots,  bluo  bwb 
jan,  and  red  night-cap,  who,  with  pipe  in  mouth,  aud  his  hands ii 
his  pockets,  stands  with  one  foot  on  each  side  the  tiller  and  sleeif 
with  his  legs,  poising  himself  to  the  roll  of  the  vessel  wiiii  a 
ncss  and  grae^  unattainable  by  any  save  »  genuine  "  salt." 
Dtber  occupant  of  the  deck  is  a  nondescript  creature,  supposed  U 
he  0.  boy,  nearly  eitingnished  hy  a  "  80w-wesl«r ''  which  reaehaii 
half-way  down  his  back  ;  he  is  sitting  on  an  inverted  bucket 
'Cleaning  fish,  and  la  far  too  absorbed  in  his  occupation  to  psy  tbl 
smallest  attention  to  us.  But  we  must  bear  up  for  yonder  creek ! 
and  now  comes  the  point  of  honour — sholl  we  stand  boldly  at hvstt 
his  bows,  or  confess  ouradvcs  beaten  by  slipping  under  bis  Bl<m  ! 
Our  sadiug-mastcr  looks  with  a  wistful  eye  to  our  weak  top>ms«l^ 
and  shakes  his  head  with  the  conviction  that  It  is  "  no  go." 

•■  Well,  but  man,  we  can  carry  our  mizen  if  we  can't  ourtcp- 
snil,  aud  still  leave  him  as  much  canvas  as  ourselves."  Up  itgOe^ 
and  we  slowly  draw  a-head — "  Now  for  it — hard  a  starboard  I  " 
The  space  of  frothing  water  between  us  rapidly  decreaEes:  "She'll 
be  into  us  ! — no — "  Jutt  cleared  her,  and  hardly  that,  o 
rigger  scraping  her  cutwater. 

"  Call  that  close  shaviu',"  says  our  sailing-master  ehruggifS 
his  shoulders. 

The  stolid  but  good-humoured  countenance  of  our  opponout 
relaxes  into  a  griu,  and  with  a  friendly  waive  of  the  band,  we  eock 
stand  on  our  separate  courses.  The  summer  gale  dies  away  al 
we  near  the  land,  and  soon  we  float  in  the  sunny  waters  of  die 
«alm  creek,  its  stillness  only  broken  by  the  whiBpcriog  sedges  and 
the  plaintive  note  of  tbo  plover.  Far  down,  through  the  elenr 
depth,  you  may  see  the  sandy  bottom,  studded  with  glistening 
shells,  and  interlaced  vcit\i  the  bright-hucd  vegetation  of  tlie  dwj- 
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nmce  goes  our  anclior,  frigbtcDing  the  Nereids,  and  doubtless 

molisliitig  some  half-score  rare  plnuts  in  "  Ampliitrite's  bower." 

ei'  over,  we  luxuriate  for  an  Lour  with  our  Havanaab,  listen- 

a  dreamy  mood  to  the  poppling  of  the  water  nnder  our  bows, 

ally  cootraating  the  tranquil  beauty  and  soothing  idlease  of 

«ene,  with  the  noisy,  driring,  Bcrnmbling world,  and  investing 

Lc  imaginaiy  isle  that  rears  its  fairy  height  above  the  blue  waters, 

h  a  Medora'e  tower  or  Haidee'a  grot.     A  few  drops  of  the  like 

c  iofaaion  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  mind  of  our 

ig~master,  who  remarks,  that  it  was  "just  aich a artemoon  as 

the  last  time  as  ever  he  valked  vith  his  young  vooman,"  and 

with  proceeds  to  communicato  to  us  some  interesting  partlcu- 

B  relative  to  the  fickleness  of  a  certain  barmaid,  and  Ute  deep 

Big  which  his  sensitive  heart  has  endured  thereby.     The  tide  is 

r  making  again,  and  warns  us  (if  we  mean  to  sleep  ashore)  to  be 

,  iting  our  anchor  np. 

■  Scarcely  a  breath  crisps  the  sui-faoe  of  the  slumbering  and 

'"tig  ocean,  in  which  the  white  sails  of  motionless  vessels  are 

ited  in  preposterous  length.     The  larger  boats  are  scooping 

r  on  their  lazy  sails,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  havhig  recourse 

eir  sweeps,  and  we  must  follow  their  example.     Slowly  and 

iously  we  retrace  the  watery  path  through  which  we  bounded 

0  freshness  of  mom — meet  emblem  of  the  weary  and  time- 

n  traversing  again  the  scenes  of  his  childhood's  buoyancy 

it  length  the  church-spire  and  the  vanes  of  the  ships  in  harbour 

^  discerned  like  specks  of  burning  gold  in  the  evening  sky,  and 

e  time  our  boat  lies  alongside  the  quay  where  our  sailing* 

loon  recognised  by  some  "  fidus  Achates  "  instituting  an 

dry  into  the  extent  of  his  capability  to  "  stand  a  pint." 

w,  kind  reader,  thanking  you  for  your  company,  and 
_  _   u  have  had  a  pleasant  trip,  we  present  our  hand  and 
h  you  good  night.  A.  J> 
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HEADS  AND  TAILS  OF  FAMILIES. 
BY  PAUL  BELL. 

No,  V. — A  TocHfl  IIbao  tpos  Old  Shodlders. 

In  8^te  of  all  tha  fins  that  is  nuw-a-da^  perpetually  1 
»bout  Middle  Age  Art,  by  the  Fadgetts  and  cithers,  who  see 
fancy  thtt  the  World  and  tiictuBclves  do  not  wrinkle  fast  enougb — • 
I  often  think  it  doubtful  whether,  at  any  previous  period  of  Eng- 
land's history,  sinijile,  natural  Old  Age,  with  its  duties  ami  its 
beauties,  was  ever  ao  iiapcrfeclly  ntiderstood.  "  People  chooae  to 
trip  into  their  tombs  uow-a-days,"  aaid  a  pleasant  and  lamiltrit 
speller,  not  long  ago.  It  is  not  merely  that  eldest  Hies  Le 
Grands  (there  are  nianyauch!)  will  learn  the  Cdlarius — thcw 
were  silly  elderly  gantlewonien  giving  to  such  "  unbandiiiga'* 
when  Richardson  wrote  the  stupid  second  part  of  "  Pamela" — Init  S 
U,  perhaps,  a  conse^tmnce  of  these  electrical  and  steam  and  «thcK 
liinoH  we  are  liTing  in — that  "  most  haate"  hae  become  Mani 
motto:  till  he  forgets  the  hour  at  which  a  t«I  weeps  over  h' 
eyes ;  and  hia  ears  close  gradually  to  even  the  souod.  of  tl 
Trumpet,  and  his  limbs  will  no  longer  bear  him  in  search  of  tl 
Athenians'  pleasore — "  some  new  thing."  Wliat  wonder  that  h 
own  displacement  is  mathematically  followed,  by  that  also  of  thoM 
who  were  meant  first  to  lean  upon  and  then  to  look  up  to  hiro :  an^ 
who,  iiuding  him  more  than  an  equal,  and  less  tbau  an  autJioritJ 
(which  means  also,  a  friend),  consider  him  as  filling  the  place  of  lu^ 
betters,  and  cumbering  the  gronnd?  The  Battas,  who,  as  Si 
Stamford  Raffles  informed  us,  were  wont  to  oat  their  ^nd&theij 
and  grand  mothers  with  a  Hungarian  sort  of  sauce  of  rgd  popper, 
aro  only  a  trifle  more  demonstrative  than  the  Yonng  Rapids  a 
Young  Marlows, — I  bog  their  pardons,  the  Dazslea  and  the  Con 
ingsbys — of  this  Tietorian,  Gregorian,  Sidonian,  Mortoniau,  an 
Wheatstonian  ora ! 

Why  should  this  bo — save  because  too  many  loiil  have  toub 
heads  on  their  old  rheumatic  shoulders  ? — villi  confound  participa 
lion  and  sympathy  ;  whereas  the  one  may  be  all  seliishnesa 
while  the  other  niusl  be  oM  Be\S-«.M,Ti&s.ii  *     Look   at   the  wig9 
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,  yihvAi  elderly  persons  ttoiak  yroper  to  wsar  at  this  present 
■,HTe ! — the  back  and  the  froDt,  liaif  a  century  apart  from 
other.  Look  at  the  crippled  old  creatures  one  sees  Bcrewed 
\  into  agonising  pantaloons,  hobbling  on  towards  "  Arthnr's 
Bom  "  with  aa  much  Eolicitude  to  keep  up  (or  to  keep  down,  is 
(?)  a  waist,  08  if  tlioy  were  the  generation  among  whom  the 
IiHs  Kibnanaeggs  were  to  throw  their  hundred-guiaea  handkei- 
ehiefs.  Where  will  yon  find  a  gouty  ahoe  f — where  meet  the 
moat  delicate  admisBion  that  corne  eiiet  (wofal  harvest !),  save  in 
Iho  advertising  columns  of  the  Pott  or  tba  Ceurt  Joumalf  Con- 
sider the  comfortleHs,  unprofitablo  eye-glnas,  wedged  ia  betwi*t 
the  poor  furrowed  old  nose,  and  tbe  mgged  eje-brow,  one  sees  too 
often:  in  place  of  the  comfortable,  easy,  Hilver-moimted  Bpeetaclea, 
irbidi  rode  the  human  prohosciB  with  ample  dignity,  and  reposed 
"  between  whiles  "  in  their  roomy  caaea  of  shagreen  !  Call  to 
nund  the  indulgence  of  pig-tails  ! — though  for  that  matter  the 
MiraMe  and  the  VaienHnee  wore  these  too.  The  Old  Man — one 's 
rnAet  sick  of  hearing  about  the  "Old  English  Gentleman  "  since 
Jjord  George  and  Lord  Jolm  and  Mr.  Benjamin  have  taken  him 
tip — and  the  last  taken  him  among  the  Jews—was  a  pleaaant 
eight  to  SCO  :  aomething  that  it  aootlied  rather  than  shookcd  the 
mnser  to  fancy  himaolf  ripening  into.  The  Old  Man,  now,  is  too 
often  a  withered,  faded,  pinched,  padded  young  one:  dealing  in 
perpetual  tnmbles  over  chairs  or  spraius  against  wardrobe  comers 
rather  than  owning  to  the  gout— dancing  attendance  on  the 
girls,  not  as  a  oounseHor — not  as  a  confidant— not  aa  a  good 
Brownie  who  loves  to  nntieipato  their  little  fancies  and  help  tbeni 
oat  in  their  little  beart-scrapes  :  but,  Heaven  save  the  mark  1  ae 
a  Flirt !  When  I  witness  tie  tmecesB  (ns  they  are  pleased  to  style 
H)  and  the  popularity  of  such  spectres  ns  this,- — -I  am  apt  to  cross 
myself,  though  as  httle  of  a  Papist  as  Mrs.  Blackadder — and  to 
remember  these  two  hues  of  a  Poet  grown  old-faahioued  in  days 
°"  n  tbe  most  roysteriouB  verse  is  thought  the  finest : — 

"Olnoy  I  with  in)»elf  agree. 
And  never  covet  *hat  I  gee  ! " 

r  Halcyon  Row  has  been  hindered  from  becoming  tbe  perfect 

e  iu  whtcb  barmoniona  Bells  would  bke  to  walk  their 

I  long — by  its  old  people :    the  vagaries  of  some,  and  the 

''i  rapacity  of  others.     My  lame   Boy,  having   been  much 

I  by  some  French  pictures  of  "  TemXAe  C\ii4.twv"  "^^si 
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ilh  dlffieulty  put  naide  from  Tiegitming  a.  compaiiioii  series  of 
Rliocking  Old  People  ;"  in  which  aonie  of  our  ncigbbourswrnid 
ivu  been  sgrry  to  aee  themselves  figure.  (Being  preyenW  lij 
ilia  mother  aud'myself,  be  desires  that  the  suLject  eh&ll  bs  sng- 
^csled  to  Mr.  Leodi  or  Mr.  R.  Dojle!} — Mrs.  Reedlef  feeding 
Iier  cuts,  seven  in  iiumher,  and  starring  her  servant  muil ;  of 
vboin  Mr.  VavaBOur  always  says,  "  that  had  dogs  been  Mri. 
itoedleya  fancy,  she  could  not  have  been  bo  iDbuman  ;  but  ihai 
living  with  wicked  creatures,  can  make  even  a  Woman  wicked  "— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coppingbun,  who  are  known  not  to  liavc  fipokeato 
«acb  other  for  several  years ;  when  at  table  asking  each  ctliet 
what  they  will  severally  eat,  through  the  medium  of  a  aervinl.— 
Ur.  Macdill,  the  contradictious  Olasgom  man,  who  raised  his  guden. 
wall  fivo  feet  high,  just  because  my  wife,  wlio  hod  displeased  liiD 
by  saying  that  she  didn't  tliink  very  much  of  "  Roslin  Caatle,' 
begged  Lim  not — were  all  to  have  been  in  Samson's  book;  and 
•the  Miss  Le  Giandi,  moreover,  threatened  with  a  like  fate  :  as  lliv 
three  tiraccs.  But  the  foremost  figure  ought  to  have  been  aae, 
tvhicli  I  Ghall  take  the  freedom  to  portray  as  well  as  1  can ;  the 
original  hnving  deceased,  and  having  left  behind  Mm  do  oae  U 
lament  or  bo  ashamed  of  his  misdeeds. 

This  was  "  Old  Scrawdon,"  as  our  neighbour  at  No.  1"  wm 
4inivorsally  called,  precisely  because  be  never  would  be  old  ;  but 
.alrnined  to  sing,  and  wrestled  to  dance,  long  after,  as  my  Mn. 
Bell  hinted  almost  too  broadly,  "  he  should  have  taken  more 
-serious  matters  into  bis  head,  and  thought  of  his  end."  He  would 
.eit  in  draughts  of  Bast  wind,  without  a  great  coat,  rather  than 
«xprcaB  fears  of  rheumatism — bo  used  to  make  a  fusa  about  being 
helped  Inst  at  table,  which  eonsumed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tlms 
and  talk,  and  make  every  one  feel  out  of  place  and  ashamed : — n»* 
for  ever  in  an  imaginable  state  of  courtship  to  every  imaglaalle 
woman ;  and  too  often  for  respeetabilitj,  offering  himself  W 
{"  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  "  was  his  own  phrase)  all  masaei 
of  absurd  and  inaccessible  persons.  A  list  of  the  times  he  wat 
just  going  to  be  married,  would  fill  one  of  the  nine-volume  Freneli 
novels,  and  fit  up  dear  Mrs.  Trollope  with  a  score  of  such  no* 
■oowbinations  as  she  loves  best.  I  must  say  for  Mr.  ScrawdoD, 
however,  that  his  determination  was  not  always  based  on  meiW- 
nary  caleulations.  There  was  Mademoiselle  Val  de  Grace.  f« 
instance,  the  French  rope-daneer  (Acrobale,  Miaa  Le  Grawl  alw»J* 
i4:liosc  to  cal\  Iter,  VciWevvvig  a&nU.V^,  ^o.'mBaa  aajs,  that  die  iiori 
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is  Preuch  for  "Jezebel"),  when  she  broke  lier  Icg^ — Scrawdon 
vroald  have  married  her  there  and  then :  and  made  himscif  need- 
lessly conspicuouB,  by  going  about  from  bouse  to  house,  and  let- 
ting people  understand  as  much.  Nay,  his  sympathy,  however 
creditable  to  humanity,  became  hardly  decent,  seeiag  that  BO  many 
persons  could  tell,  how,  only  three  weeks  before  that  time,  Scraw- 
don Lad  been  paying  close,  and  coay,  and  respectable  court  to 
Mrs.  Bullett,  the  widow  of  the  carpet  manufacturer  :  first  having 
gone  and  looked  at  the  parish  register  to  ascertain  how  many 
years  older  than  himscif  was  the  relict  in  question.  It  took  some 
fifaort  time,  we  believe,  to  make  Mrs.  Bullett  aware  of  his  iaten- 
tiona  ;  she  being  deaf  and  fat — one  of  those  to  whom  facts  come 
dowly  to  sink  deep  ; — and  her  answer  was,  packing  up  at  an  hour's 
wftming,  and  starting  for  Hoylake :  a  step  so  astounding  to  all 
familiar  with  her  habits,  that  even  Mr.  Scrawdon's  impudence  dared 
not  pock  itself  up  to  pursue  her  thither.  So,  to  show  hia  con- 
tempt of  the  matter,  as  I  have  said, — he  made  love,  up  and  down 
the  Row,  to  the  broken  leg  of  Mademoiselle  Val  de  Grace  !  She 
proved  to  have  one  husband  already :  a  Spanish  equestrian  and  bull- 
fighter, not  distantly  related,  it  has  been  said,  to  DoFia  Lola  of 
liberal  memory — one  Senhor  Val  de  Pefias,  Bat  of  this  we  are 
not  certain :  since  those  foreigners  ore  apt  to  fit  up  grand  names, 
and  husbands  and  wives,  moreover — my  wife  insists— just  as  suits  . 
their  convenience. 

Then,  did  we  not  know  how,  for  one  whole  winter  season.  Old 
Scrawdon  beset  poor  Miss  Winifred  Slagg,  the  invalid,  with  his 
distasteful  attentions  ?  Any  person  with  an  iota  of  penetration, 
awai'C  of  the  mystery  which  the  great  gates  of  her  brother's 
house  inclosed,  would  have  felt  that  true  kindness  dictated  non- 
interference. But  Scrawdon  was  coarse,  and  peering,  and  ■ 
talkative,  as  Impudence's  self — looitld  help — wotild  be  confiden- 
tial— would  lay  hia  finger  on  every  one's  sore  to  pity  it  for  being 
deep — wovld  assume  motives,  and  suggest  remedies  ;  and  wonder  . 
how  some  people  had  courage  to  look  him  in  the  face  when  the 
remedies  were  declined.  But  does  any  one  require  an  anatomy  ; 
of  the  good  ofiices  of  Selfishness  ? — Sir,  the  man  wrote  verses  (at 
least  be  called  them  so)  at  that  modest,  reserved,  qniet  gentle- 
%voman — read  them  about  among  his  friends,  who  were  very 
CDrious  to  hear  tliem,  yet  always  spoke  of  them  as  "  indelicately 
familiar ;"  and  when  he  had  read  them  to  everybody  he  could 
think  of  (to  some  twice),  printed  them  in  the  Poet's  Corner  of  t,W 
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Hancheatcr ;  with  blanks  and  asteriakB,  indicating  dwdj 

thu  name  of  th?  Object  and  the  Adorer  !      If  jou  saw  him  i  ' 
ting  down  our  Eow  when  pe<tple  'w&e  sure  to  be  abroad, 
Home  sort   of  «  abnbbj  flower  in  a  pot— a  dropsical  unwki 
hjocinth,  or  a  tolip  just  shedding  its  lesves,  or  the  Eke — it  wi 
"  fiw  our  poor  dear  friend," — BOmetiraca,  "  foi;  that  poor  Ang 
npon  Bartli,  at  the  comer  of  Pymlett  Lane."    If  he  turned  orer  ti 
pious  books  on  Mr.  Fulsom's  counter  (a  noxious  collection  e£  tl 
literature  of  uncharitdbleneea),  it  wns  oltrays  when  aome  ms  i 
two  gentlewomen  were  in  the  shop,  nhuin  he  conld  consult  as  i 
"  what  would  be  hkely  to  suit  our  poor  dear  Miss  Slftgg," — juet  I 
if  she  was  not  Huperior  to  such  hot  and  windy  food— joat  as  if  it 
had  not  been  surrounded  by  a  sedulous  and  aficotionatG  ciicle  i 
younger  persoos— just  as  if  he  hod  meant  to  buy  anything'' 
verily  believe  ho  fancied  that  alt  thia  talking,  and  confidenoe : 
winking,  wfaiapering.  and  professing  to  understand  a  poraour  ia 
whose  reKorvca  lay  so  much  of  her  honour  and  tuIuo — must  leaii 
to  Bomcthing — to  the  fulfilment  of  hiH  schemes.     'Tia  n 
iQon  case  for  men  to  fancy  that  women  may  be  hunted  down. 
Do  tbey  never  aek,  what  sort  of  wcnnen,  and  by  what  mannec  e£ 
men  ?     But  joiir  elderly  peraooB,  who  have  the  disease  of  getting, 
nmrried  upon  them,   I  have  observed,  are  past  tlie  Ehama  ani 
rebuke  of  the  answer  ;  and  would  throw  off  the  lesEon  i 
dently  as  Antoiycus  turned  ofi'  the  tniechief  of  his  ballads, 
events,  Winifred  ^agg  was  not  the  woman  whom  an  <.)ld  Scrawdon 
can  worry  into  the  madnesB  of  matrimony.     We  have  reoaon  t»j 
think,  that  sbo  never  answered  the  fat,  stalky  hyacintha,  nor  tkao 
seedy  tulips,  Dor  "The  Pearl, "or  "Daily  Manna,"  or  "Th£  p8{iiit'B,i 
Reckoning''  (if  anoh  choice  tomes  were  sent  to  her),  by  irord,Iook, 
or  sign.     Bead  sileni^e  will  sometimes  kill  even  the  iinpitdeiKe  <£ 
a  fortane-himter,  more  fiaally  and  fatally  thnit  nthea*  protest  oE 
policeman.      The  nerve  rei)uii«d,  hoivever,  *' to  keep  d«ad,'' 
amazing  ;  and  poor  Winifred's  security  from  aonac  sceii«  orscaidcA. 
caused  by  her  sultor'a  importunity,  resided,  poaaihly,  in  t' 
noss  of  hor  impriaonment. 

But  sueh  impudence  as  that  of  our  f^hocking  Old  Man,  thongb 
killed  in  one  [dace  ever  so  comjdetely,  will  not  be  long  ere  it 
bneake  out  in  another.  After  his  "  Tear  of  CosslBuay."  as  Old 
Scrawdon  chose  to  call  hia  hrewell  vorses  to  W*****»d 
S***g,  (published  indecently,  only  one  week  before  the  aelf- 
same  journal  annouoeeii  \\ie  ^om  -woman's  release  IVom  all  mortal! 
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plagaee) — after  his  having  chosen  to  appear  in  widower's  roouming 
on  the  occasion,  by  which  Miaa  Martha  Le  Grand  was  mored 
into  aojing  "  Come  ;  there  nmat  be  some  heart  in  tlmt  Mr.  Scraw- 
don,  after  all !  "■—  -it  rnigbt  have  been  hoped  and  anticipated 
that  hia  malady  was  cured— had  fairly  been  atarved  out  of  him. 
So  Bach  thing.  A  little  shame,  howevGi-,  he  did  show,  when 
taxed  by  my  Mrs.  Bell — who  used  to  rate  him  as  freely  aa  if  she 
lud  lihed  him — with  having  been  eeen  en ealiing,  three  Sundays 
rnnning,  into  the  Qaakers'  meeting  in  Dyer's  Close  ;  and  on  lier 
g^ing.  more  in  jest  than  earnest,  "  I  suppose  you  are  looking 
nftfer  that  petty  Miss  Gotobed,  poor  thing !  if  they  would  only 

let  her  wear  clothes  lihe  other  people  !  " Little  did  my  wife 

imagine  that  she  had  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Foolish  aa  we 
knew  Old  Scmwdon  to  be— how  cmild  a  staunch  Churchwoman 
anticipate  such  a  folly  ? 

For  it  rcijuirea  a  training  apart,  and  peculiar,  and  progroa- 
wve,  "  to  make  head  or  tail  "  of  n,  form  of  worslii])  which  is  no 
form  at  nJl :  or  a  quaint  and  paradoxical  humour  akin  to  Charles 
Lamb's — to  perceive  in  the  sileuce  and  the  strangeness,  the 
antiquated  costumes  (shading  off  towards  this  wicked  world's 
fftahion,  in  proportion  as  the  wearera  are  young  or  wealthy),  the 
odd  scraps  of  ejaculation,  or  the  interminable  sing-song  of  dreary 
diaoourses  on  a  family  of  texts,  with  which  other  religiouB  bodies 
fasve  small  traffic ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  amazement  whidi 
attends  on  the  preaching  of  females — to  peroeive  in  all  thia,  I  say, 
more  than  rank  absurdity  and  perverse  singularity.  Scrawdon 
was  not  one  of  tiiose  who,  sincere  themselvoH,  understand  and 
allow  for  sincority :  whether,  hke  Mulvolt'o,  it  strut  the  world 
cross-gartered  and  in  yellow  stockings — or  decketh  itself  in  the 
CEhony  and  ivory  framework  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  or  weareth  the 
Doctor's  gowa — or  tho  Peer's  ermine — or  the  Pedlar's  blanket 
Jerkin.  A  man  who  lived  upon  what  ha  called  "good  stories,"  and 
TTOuld  have  mocked  at  his  own  father  in  his  coffin,  eould  he  bare 
"dined  out"  on  the  strength  of  the  mirth — whose  theory  was, 
that  all  steady  and  solf-dcnying  persona  are  humbugs,  and  that 
every  man  ia  at  heart  a  cheat  and  every  woman  at  heart  a  rake 
— the  roonstroaity  of  such  an  one  by  way  of  comtneneing  a  course 
of  Sunday  behaviour,  addicting  himself  to  tho  drabnesa  rf  Quaker- 
dam,  must  have  struck  any  one  less  impudently  vain.  But  in  his 
own  conceit, "Ae  know  tho  charm" — would  soon  come  ronnd  all  those 
I  «Broadhrims ! "    To  twirl  (hethumhawftsnot  sohardaatogoito"pt>f. 
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audbe  had  learned  togaioppe  when  hard  upon  fifty,  in  the  hopes 
faaciaaling  one  of  the  six  Mias  Fadaisejs  from  Cork.  He&noied 
too,  that  "Friends  "groaned  and  hummed.  Its  did  the  PnrituiBWha 
the  preaclier  was  particularly  weighty :  and  there  ws.s  no  gred 
mjeteiy  in  getting  up  thai !  And,  bj  gradually  divesting  himself  o 
ail  colours,  and  approximating  to  the  snuff-coloured  and  liuttonlee 
habiliments  of  the  pillars  of  the  Society,  conceived  that  he  wouli 
entice  attention  and  excite  observation ;  littleknowipg — vain,  mtai 
rablc,  frivolous  creature ! — that  Quakers  are  rather  suspicious  thai 
desirous  of  proselytes.  Such  as  ho,  however,  know  nothing  can 
their  own  boastfulness.  Accordingly,  for  many  weeks  running,  hi 
sate  in  Meeting  on  Sunday  mornings,  acting  deraureness  with  alltb 
pains  in  bis  power:  and  doing  his  best,  between  whiles,  to  peep  unde 
the  poke  bonnet  of  pretty  Rebecca  Gotobed.  We  have  reason  t 
know,  that  during  lue  season  of  probation,  she  received  more  thw 
one  anonymous  letter  beginning  "  My  pure  heart,"  or  "  My  dea 
sister  in  the  .  ■  .  •  *  * "  (Scrawdon's  notion  of  Quaker  love 
making) — because,  with  the  tranquillity  of  utter  impassive  indiffei 
ence,  the  maiden  wai'ered  these  into  her  album,  betwixt  a  pend 
drawing  of  Barley  Wood  and  a  neat  transcript  of  "  A  Beam  a 
Tranquillity"~It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  tha  nymph  wai 
ever  for  one  passing  second  aware  of  the  vicinity  at  Meeting  oi 
that  fantaatie  elderly  creatine  :  her  mind— as  was  shortly  modti 
known — being  set  on  a  choice  in  every  respect  more  suitable:  U 
one  less  than  the  son  and  heir  of  Friend  Bottomley,  a  wool-staple 
at  Bradford, 

With  some  mon,  however,  in  some  moods,  (despite  my  deoi 
silence  theory,)  you  must  go  to  the  length  of  a  kick,  a  policeman, 
or  a  lawyer's  letter  warning  them  off  the  premises,  ere  thej  c 
be  made  to  understand  that  you  mean  "no;"  and  the  utt 
motionlessness  of  Rebecca  Gotebed,  served  merely  as  a  stimulnn 
to  Old  Scrawdon's  impudence.  But  ho  had  not  learned  hia  lesaw 
nrigbt.  Uo  bad  heard  that  the  Quakoreaaes  are  used  to  hold  a,  sor 
of  female  parliament,  for  the  transaction  of  their  own  parish  buM 
ness.  He  hod  been  told  that  George  the  Fourth,  in  his  early  days 
had  sat  through  one  of  those  quaint  and  peculiar  eeesions,  i 
fancied  that  to  accomplish  a  like  feat,  niigbt  exalt  him  as  a  n 
of  prowess,  in  the  meek  imagination  of  the  Quaker  heiressj 
Little  (lid  be  know  the  manner  of  "  she  "  he  had  to  subdue 
Then  the  tale  of  the  Hegetit's  Intrusion  had  reached  him  im 
perFi'Ctlj ;    it   having  oocuTvcd  somc-tbing  after  this    fashion.— 
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To  accompiisli  Lis  purpose,  tlie  Prince  Lad  recourse  to  strata- 
gem :  obsoliilelj donned  "tlie  wimple  find  the  tood" — or  to  speak 
planer,  put  oa  womna's  attire,  and  thus  disguised  took  his  scat 
ttmoog  the  Dorcases  aad  Tabithns.  In  itis  hoterogcneoits  garh, 
Hia  Royal  Highness  remained  undisturbed  and  undiscovered  for  ft 
"  considerable  period,  enjoying  ujuch  edification  ;  until  the  ti'anquil 
(litnights  of  hia  neighbour  received  a  cruel  shock, — when,  on  her 
eye  glancing  downwards,  she  perceived,  through  a  tell-tale  poeket- 
holc,  a  surprising  and  profane  pair  of  buckskin  unroistakeables  I 
Of  the  scene  which  ensued — terminating,  of  course,  in  the  expul- 
Baon  of  the  iiitnider — no  account  has  ever  been  given  : — and  thus, 
if  might  bo,  that  Scrawdon,  having  merely  heard  the  simple  fact, 
witboQt  ita  dress — of  the  Woman's  meeting,  and  not  of  theleather 
breeches^or  being  at  once  a  trifle  courageous  and  flustered  with  his 
itaeming  draught — imagined,  that  to  take  his  sent  firmly  in  the 
sanctum  of  Quakeresses,  ere  tiiey  mustered,  would  be  sufficient  to- 
secure  for  iiim  a  permanent  place  there — and  fai-oui'  with  tJie  dam- 
■el,  whom  lie  trusted  thereby  to  approach  more  nearly.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  shflmeleaa  creature  espied,  than  bo  was  risen  u^ow 
l^  six  matrons  ;  and  swept  out,  there  and  then  :  with  a  deeision 
Invoking  neither  remonstrance  nor  resistance ;  and  as  the  invasion 
Hai  his  discomfiture  were  not  concealed — even  he  could  not  face  the 
••IIoi%  do  yon  like  (Juakoring,  Mr.  Serawdon  ?  "  with  which  he 
woe  assailed  on  every  side,'  so  often  as  he  showed  his  face  : — and' 
Was  fairly  compelled  to  take  to  hia  heels,  and  disappear  for  a  good 
riic  months  from  our  neighbourhood.  The  Ladies  were  sincerclj- 
jejoiced  at  hia  departure;  and  misaed  him  much  as  evciy  onct 
isisees  a  lonp-cstabiished  butt  or  stumbling  block  ! 

So  much  for  a  few  of  Old  Scrawdon'i  futile  attempts  towards 
"  changing  hia  condition,"  on  which  I  Lave  been  led  accidentally 
to  dwell.  But  this  universal  and  offensive  love-making  of  his,  was 
merely  one  phase  of  his  determination  to  be  young  in  spite  of 
Time,  and  the  rebukes  of  nit  his  acquaintance.  His  life,  if  vitality 
be  measured  by  incessant  audacity — was  prodigious.  But  it  was 
noticeable,  that,  ridiculed,  ill-spoken  of,  poor,  and  pushing  as  he 
■waa — somehow  or  other  no  one  managed  to  snatch  or  to  seduce  so 
many  of  the  good  things  of  life  to  himself,  as  Old  Serawdon.  To 
Tfhom  he  belonged — where  his  youth  had  been  spent — whether  or 
not  he  had  ever  taken  port  in  any  serious  occupation — whence 
he  derived  hia  means — and  what  made  him  choose  Halcyon  Row 
as  the  scene  of  his  diaturbouces — above  all,  what  hia  a^o  "«ii.v— ■&» 
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B  eonld  ever  tell.  There  vw  no  one,  however,  he  did  not  kjiow- 
—there  was  notbbg  be  had  not  aeon — there  was  no  person  bk 
would  not  contradict,  or  set  right,  or  attack — no  festivity  he  chose: 
to  take  a,  part  to,  at  which  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  one  of  the' 
placet  of  lionour.  Every  one  despised  him  :  he  knew  it,  and  did, 
not  mind.  Every  one  used  him  ;  and  he  used  every  one.  There  waa 
no  shaking  him  otF — no  snuffing  hitn  out — uo  affronting  him.  H» 
would  put  Itis  hand  in  your  pocket  for  your  snuff-box. — He  would. 
ask  the  most  touchy  or  the  most  pompous  of  the  Dombey  clues, 
the  figure  of  his  income.  lie  would  inquire  of  a  shrinking  girt,, 
before  nitneaaea,  "  whether  it  wab  true  that  her  engagement  t 
really  broken  off."  He  was  perpetually  condoling  with  peDpl4 
who  did  not  get  on,  He  waa  always  opening  windoiva,  when  009 
wanted  them  ghut — and  speaking  loud,  when  some  shy  and  Iott- 
Toiced  talker  we  wished  to  draw  out,  was  juet  beginning  to  con^ 
verse.  He  camo  the  first,  and  stayed  the  last ;  and  "  eat  antf 
drank,"  it  was  said,  "  under  more  contempt,  than  ever  attended 
any  other  man  in  Manchester."  But  what  matter  S  he  did  eat 
and  drink — and  that  was  what  Old  Scrawdon  sauted. 

After  all — why  shotdd  I  grudge  the  admission  ? — there  i 
hare  been  some  geniality  about  the  crDature — to  moke  him  endumt 
amongst  us,  in  epite  of  such  an  unaccountable  number  of  vexatioua^ 
qualitiea.  There  was,  as  I  have  said,  prodigiona  life,  though  pro* 
digiou sly  little  "eoid" — a  disposition  to  make — diould  I  not  Bftf 
to  get  ?— the  beat  of  everything  : — a  sort  of  briskiiess  and  salt 
complacency  which  kept  ua  from  stagna^on,  even  when  it  pro- 
Tokcd  us.  You  will  remark,  that  the  persons  who  are  the  loudeafe, 
in  dispraise  of  the  Old  Sorawdona,  ni'e  precisely  those  who  most 
readily  fall  their  prey.  And  (hey  take  out  the  service  or  enter- 
tainment forced  from  them,  in  complaint,  and  ridicule,  and 
scandal  tart  as  veijuiee !  till  one  fancies,  that  to  them,  a  topio 
must  be  worth  more  than  to  most  people.  lu  our  house,  for 
instance,  he  seemed  the  moat  distastflfnl  to  my  wife — who,  yet,  nerw 
failed  to  "  get  round  to  him"  bysomei'oute  or  other  as  circuitous 
as  those  taken  by  the  poets  of  Moses,  or  the  prosers  who  praiia 
Kalydor— when  "  the  wind,"  with  her  "  was  in  the  east:"  and  her 
scolding  cap  waa  on.  He  was  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  If 
dinner  was  spoilt,  "  Old  Scrawdon  had  bean  there — and  Lad  set 
too  long,  waiting  to  heaskcd"— whence  Cook  came  off  flcatheleaa. 
If  Mr.  Dabley'a  doga  harked  in  the  night,  it  was  nearly  as  bad 
as  Old  Scrawdon'a  trying  to  amg  "  Hero  's  a  health  to  the  King, 
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God  bless  liim."  If  lier  faTourite  newspaper  apoke  amiss  of  Lord 
Jolin,  or  displeased  her  about  Her  Majesty  (whetber  bj  flattery 
or  by  flouting,  I  shan't  diaclose),  that  was  "  down  to  the  level  of 
ScraB-don'a  capacity,"  She  would  lecture  our  boys  for  the  hour 
together,  with  oue  and  the  aamc  eiample  for  Bugbear,  (and  0 
what  B  treasure  is  a  family  Bugbear!)  When  any  person  got 
married — which  is  generally,  an  event  causing  reetlesslesB  in 
her  mind — "  there  was  another  poor  thing  safe  out  of  Scrawdon's 
reach  !  "  I  onee  told  her  that  she  thought  so  much  about  the  man, 
that  were  she  a  widow  I  was  positive  It  would  end  in  her  paying 
her  addresses  to  him  !  The  rage  into  which  this  threw  her 
Ivought  on  the  crisis  of  a  quinsy,  caught  in  consequence  ef  a 
■window  Old  Scrawdon  had  chosen  to  open,  that  he  might  inspect 
her  baUains.  And  since  he  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  there  is 
no  doubt  that  her  debates  have  bocome  fewer  and  duller — wanting 
tbe  point  and  pungency  of  an  example.  There  may  be  another 
Shocking  Old  Man  fitted  up  for  the  comfort  of  the  merry  wives  of 
Hnloyon  Row  :  but  so  complete  a  one  will  hardly  be  in  our  time. 
Xour  nuisance,  if  worth  anything,  must  bo  of  some  years'  stand- 
ing !  And  the  esteem  in  which  Old  Scrawdon  was  held  may  he 
jiiferred  from  the  fact,  that  every  one  was  eager  to  attend  his 
fiiQernl.  He  obliged  us  all,  by  dying  of  the  illness  of  a  few  hours 
— since,  had  the  malady  been  a  long  one,  my  wife  can  still  fret 
Lerself  into  a  heat,  "  by  thinking  how  ho  would  hare  expected  all 
of  theai  to  como  and  nurse  him,  and  to  cook  messes  for  him  t  " 
And  it  is  plain,  that  she  feels  she  must  have  fulfilled  his  e.ipoc- 
tation. 

Which  of  you — rising  aspirants  to  Woman's  favoui',  or  Man's 
respect— would  like  to  bo  written  of,  as  I  have  written  of  Old 
Scrawdon?  Moral — Think,  while  you  are  yet  young,  that  you 
3nu3t  grow  old — that  when  yon  are  old,  you  may  not  fancy 
^yourself  young. 


^: 


GLANCKS  AT   FAMILIAR  BIOGUAPHT— CENT 

PER  CENT. 

It  la  not  known  at  vfhat  period  Cant  per  Cent  first  saw  tW 
light  of  this  world.  Aeeoniing  to  some  authorities,  we  have 
no  evidcncu  touching  the  land  of  his  birth,  which  ia  ahsolutdj 
unaasailahlo.  Engknd,  ciy  the  English. — who  are  not  withont 
good  proofs.  Franco,  cry  tho  French, — and  they  also  offer  s 
guarantee.  The  biographer  of  Cent  per  Cent  ia  much  bewildered. 
Germany  advances  claims  ;  others  will  have  it  that  ho  ws£  of 
Hebrew  origin — Homer  and  the  seven  cities !  But  Jacob  Brjant 
questioned  the  eiisteuce  of  Homer.  Was  Cent  per  Cent  orer 
rocked  in  a  cradle — ever  dandled  on  a  parent's  knee?  Shall 
we  not  decide  that  he  is  an  impersonation  of  that  spirit  of 
commerce  which  eecks  to  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  llie 
dearest  market  ?  '*  Truly,"  clamour  half-a-dozen  voices,  "hois 
no  real  personage."  "Mythology  exploded!"  eay  they  agaia. 
Mythology,  ia  ita  most  extended  aense,  is  even  now  being  woveo 
up  with  liiatory — even  now — in  this  English  nineteenth  century — 
in  this  era  of  railroads  and  typography.  And  tlien  they  refer  © 
to  the  memorabilia  recorded  of  George  the  Third  and  Sheridan. 
How  many  anecdotes  related  of  the  King — how  many  brilliwit 
Bpeecbes  attributed  to  the  wit,  they  cry,  have  no  foundatiaa  in 
fact '.  The  first  did  silly  things,  the  second  spoke  witty  sayings; 
but  oral  tradition  accumulates  spurious  anecdote  and  ion  fnoU 
Accretions  gather  around  the  King  and  around  the  orator — float 
for  years  in  popidar  tradition — are  at  length  seized  opoa  hy 
hungry  booksellers,  and  chained  down  into  type  for  enr. 
"  Posterily,''  they  add,  "  will  confound  the  false  with  tho  tnie." 
So  ia  mythology  at  work.  I  care  not  to  gainsay  these  fooliili 
elamourers.  I  believe  Cent  per  Cent  to  have  had  a  real  eiisf- 
ence — to  have  hved  upon  this  earth,  doing  such  and  such  deed*. 
Moreover,  I  heheve  lum  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and  am 
prepared  to  write  his  biography. 

He  was  born  when  tho  anow  fell — when  the  frost  pinchcil — 
wien  rivora  were  locked  up  in  ice — when  rich  people  made  ihcni 
itraJtlfing -clothe a  ai  iuTs — ^^\\(;ii  ■^ws'c -^co-^ft  diod  silenlly,  Itomo 
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a  bitter  death.    That  was  when  Cent  per  Cent  was  born.    The 

hidwife   waa   careless,   and  oxpoeed   the  infant   to   a  chill,  from 

Wch  he  neyer  thoroughly  warmed  again  ;  and,  worse  than  all, 

1  heart  took  the  chill  too,  and  became  as  cold  and  sullen  ai 

n  stone.     Mvch  wrong  was  thus  done  to  Cent  per  Cent,  who, 

h-years  inereaaed  upon  Lim,  came  to  look  upon  humanity  as  if  he 

1  not  belong  to  It,  and  to  treat  it  us  an  alien  thing,  and  an 

nnj.     All  kindness — all  teodorDesa — all  Christian,  human  love 

e  frozen  out  of  him.     In  his  nature  he  was  a  frost,  and  wbea 

e  among  generous  people,  he  left  a  rime  upon  them,  which 

3  influence  and  contagious  warmth  of  other  aunny  bMoma 

tdd  dissolve.     Tlnhappy  Cent  per  Cent ! 

"How  unhke  childliood  was  his  rearing  !  How  unlike  schoolboy 
I,  the  life  be  led  at  school !  His  playfellows — he  never  played — 
ned  him  Hyema  in  their  sport,  be  had  such  a  pinched  and 
btry  look.  But  Old  Winter  comes  laden  with  Christmas  cheer, 
1  New-year's  gifts  of  love  j  while  Cent  per  Cent  had  such 
iou  of  joviality  aa  a  surly  Puritan,  and  shunned  presents  lest 
I  beetowor  should  expect  a,  recompense.  On  the  other  hand, 
B  he  was  sure  of  a  recompense,  he  gave — -pressed  his  gift 
1  the  victim  with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand.  "God  blesa  you, 
r  friend,  let  this  represent  my  love — hem — ahem — remember 
,_  the  donor."  But  understand,  bis  gift  was  in  comparative  value — 
^y,  a  sign-post  daub.  The  poor  recipient  replied  with  a  Claude 
Lorraine.  0,  Cent  per  Cent  knew  when  a  gift  was  marketable, 
and  would  return  huge,  whacking  interest.  Cent  per  Cent  had  a 
brain,  Cent  per  Cent  had  an  eye. 

He  grew — he  become  a  man.  He  searched  Ilumanity  with  an 
eagle  vision.  He  tooh  his  stand  upon  its  defects.  Whereas  the 
Saviours  of  the  World,  from  time  hoary  as  tlie  mountains,  have 
seen  redemption  in  the  gentler  passages  of  human  life,  and  fore- 
seen angels  in  the  struggling  combatants,  whose  Strife  fi'om  birth 
to  death  is  with  the  Host  of  Evil,  Cent  per  Cent  saw  only  foolish 
mortals,  ready  to  bop  upon  the  limed  twig  that  be  would  prepare 
for  them,  discerned  only  the  evidences  of  folly  in  all  their  under- 
takings, and,  aa  for  foreseeing  angels — pshaw — the  eagle  vision  of 
Cent  per  Cent  was  bounded  by  the  grave.  Notwithstanding  these 
evidences  of  wisdom,  it  was  suspected  by  somo  philanthropists 
that  Cent  per  Cent  was  half  a  fool.  But  they  were  opposed  to 
■hua  in  theory,  and  what  will  not  opponents  suspect,  or  pretend  to 

Kpect  ?  What  will  they  not  say  ?  Cent  pet  Cent  suw^^^A  "ttSsi 


rs  at  them  (iH.  "  Tlie  truest  philanttropy,"  he  wouM 
[tly  aSBCrt,  "is  llio  Itno  of  one's  self — phow!"  TTie  *«M 
■na  on  echo  from  its  widest  ihoi-ooglifBreB  and  nnwowest  Una. 
Like  other  mon.  whose  nmbition  was  to  bo  dJatingaislieil.  C«il 
■  Cent  niuilo  enenili.'B  ftt  eyei^  step  of  hia  progresa,  8»l!o# 
hkilesuicn  bfhind  AcbVb  anil  counters  Bnecred  Et  him.  BishupE— 
0  I  apeak  of  hiBhops  ?— were  antagoniutB  indt^ell.  Their  puritj 
ind  primitiTc  uropticity  of  life,  were  as  javelins  in  their  liandt. 
••0,  lucre-loving  Cent  per  Cent,"  tliej  cried,  "see  howirslitel 
r  £roc  from  taint  of  guld  aro  ourbnnils!"  The  pcopla  eebo«d 
tiiie  ery.  "  See  how  our  Bishops  live  ! "  they  eiclaimeii-  Fwln 
Bunriie  to  eunact  on  a  certain  day.  when  the  outcry  was  Inndcit, 
OB  Cent  per  Cent  sung  very  small ;  but  afler  ^nnsot,  being  fisbed  to 
^^■jliscouul  a  bill,  bo  said  that  ho  would  "givo  it  biB  ihoUDhta." 
^^■Whnt  biogrephcr  shall  penotriitc  into  the  breast  of  Cent  per  Cent, 
^^^hnd  reveal  the  struggles  of  that  night  t  A  life  of  purity  aod  tua- 
^^^Rempt  of  gold,  like  the  lives  of  bishops,  or  the  profits  of  a  di»- 
^^Hrouiited  bill !  Over  all  doubts  and  fenrs.  Cent  per  Cent  aehi«ved 
^^^n  lasting  victory  ere  morning  cock-crow  ;  and  he  "  did  the  IJitle 
^^BfetisiDesB"  for  the  supplicant.  It  was  tho  mattiug  of  him.  lie 
]^^''»as  known  as  Two  Hundred  per  Cent  e^r  after  ;  aye.  and  thaw 
' '  who  denounced  him  as  plain  Cent  per  Cent,  respected  him  ns  Two 
Uundred  per  Cent.  Verily,  that  night  of  trial  had  its  rewsrl 
L  Cent  per  Cent  became  an  idol  with  the  majority  from  that  rpadii 

^^H  It  is  CTon  said  that  a  bishop  lunched  with  him  as  Two  Hundred 
^^Bnicr  Cent,  who  shook  tho  episcopal  wig  at  him  bdbre.  Bat  llil> 
^^Knay  be  apocrj'phal.  A  document,  which  was  receutly  nibmitled 
^^P\o  mo,  and  which  is  indisputably  genuine,  denies  that  tho  bifb^ 
^^  in  question  wore  a  wig.  "  He  gave  preference  to  his  own  raven 
locks,"  says  the  writer,  quaintly.  I  am  not  positive  about  the 
luncheon,  therefore.  In  candour  I  am  compiled  to  nckoowtedge 
that  h'stoi'ic  ground  often  fails  uie  in  this  biography,  and  !  rehire 
ftjftith  difficulty  in  a  thick  cloud  of  myth.  "  When  records  cImIi. 
jndoubtedly. "  say  OUT  Qennan  friends,  '*  the  safeet  plan  to 
flisbelieve  altogether."  Thus  wo  may  doiibt,  not  only  whether 
ishop  wore  a  wig,  but  whether,  in  any  company  whatewr. 
Be  responded  affirmatively  to  an  invitation  to  InnclieoB.  Say. 
TJrhy  should  we  scruple  to  e.xtend  our  Bcopticism  ?  Why  not  douM. 
in  his  own  eremitical  cell,  the  bishop,  in  the  int«r™i 
hie  breakfast  and  his  dinner,  ever  broke  so  nraoh  n 
Q  Abernethy  hiacxul*.  laift  ftftviXwL^ftw.Vi.Nft  Mym  us  to  alopbiW? 
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e  we  cannot  clear  the  ground,  let  us  tear  it  up  ?  A  liiahup 
■out  n  wig  threatens  to  become  no  bishop.  Since  the  wig  and 
1  retire  into  the  domain  of  mjth,  and  are  unhistorical, 
'  retain  the  alleged  wearer  of  the  wig,  and  eater  of  the 
1  Let  the  bishop  disappear  ;  he  evidently  is  a  mythic 
Eonage.  We  are  even  able  to  infer  how  the  myth  arose. 
b  bishops  were  antagonieta  of  Cent  per  Cent,  as  plain.  Cent  per 
;  but  when  he  acquired,  as  a  reward  for  his  victory  over  the 
«;leB  of  that  night  of  difScnIty  and  doubt,  the  title  of  Two 
'red  per  Cent,  and  thus  gained  "golden  opinions"  from  the 
_  _  it  became  the  interest  of  tradition,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  bis  favour,  to  reproseat  the  amicable  feelings  of 
the  bishops  as  the  superior  clergy.  Hence  the  story  of  the 
luncheon,  which,  avers  tradition,  glancing  at  the  abetemiousness  of 
the  bishops,  was  brown  bread  and  water  cresses.  Unfortimately 
tor  the  hietoric  worth  of  this  anecdote,  one  biographer  claps  a  wig 
on  the  bishop's  head,  while  another  assures  us  that  he  never  wore 
R  wig  upon  any  occasion,  "preferring  his  own  raven  locks  ;"  and 
thus  we  are  driven  back  into  the  region  of  myth. 

"  Cent  per  Cent's  office  of  business  was  in  the  City,"  cry  aomo 
persons.  "In  Mansion  Uouse  Street,"  says  one  doting  annotator, 
whose  headlong  rawness  of  assertion  merits  objurgatory  contempt. 
Mansion  House  Street,  qnoH  Mansion  House,  The  inference  is 
plain.  The  headlong  rash  annotator  has  little  respect  for  Cent 
per  Cent,  and  less  for  the  civic  authorities. 

Turning  away  in  cachianatory  derision  from  these  headlong 
scribes,  let  us  acknowledge  that  Cent  per  Cent  was  "  at  home  "  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's — Jermyn  Street  is  named,  and 
it  is  certain  that  for  many  years.  Cent  per  Cent  hved  in  Jemjyn 
Street.  Noblemen  have  been  known  to  visit  him  there,  and  in 
less  tlian  eighteen  mouths,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  finest  trees  on 
their  estates,  which  ho  sold  to  the  timber-merchants.  It  is  said 
— and  I  cannot  question  the  statement — that  members  of  the 
class,  known  conventionally  as  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  have 
paid  rent  for  their  own  mansions  to  Cent  per  Cent.  Ah,  if  we 
might  estimate  his  character  from  this  circuinstaace  alone  I — the 
rank,  wealtL,  and  illustrious  exemplars  of  the  EngUsh  nation 
voluntarily  assigning  to  Cent  per  Cent  the  exalted  position  of 
landlord.  Cent  per  Cent  landlord  to  a  Duke.  The  pictnre  i» 
imique. 
^K    But  let  us  get  nearer  to  him.     Let  us  cloar  awa.Y>i^^^^^ 'V^ 
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all  nobulouB  environment.  Let  us  see  the  Uajc.  Let  n& 
10  opinion  of  hitn  upon  trust,  but  form  our  own.  Let  lu  dis- 
cover with  what  cyeB  lio  looked  out  upon  wb&t  world.  It  is  ^o 
|iur|)OBc  of  this  biography  to  diveat  its  hero  of  adreotitious  ioterctt. 
ttitit  to  cibibit  a  fellow  and  a  brother,  who  did,  as  we  obsern, 
Buvh  aiid  Bucb  deeds. 

Ah,  if  we  could  always  pierce  beneath  the  outward  semblance 
And  get  at  the  inward  reality,  how  many  of  the  world's  hcracf 
would  tumlilo  from  their  pedestals,  nnd  be  extinguished  m  ieti 
rottcnnCBB  t 

I  have  already  eaid  that  Cent  per  Cent  was  born  in  the  timeof 
frost,  that  his  lungs  first  inhaled  an  icy  atmosphere,  and  that  he 
Iiecame  a  cold  infant  in  consequence.  "The  child  is  father  of 
the  man."  Cent  per  Cent  became  a  chilly  adult.  "  I  would  taiu 
the  law  ag^st  my  own  mother,"  be  waa  heard  to  eayonane 
ociraBion,  "  if  a  dishonoured  bill  of  her's — auppoaiug  such  ft  thing 
could  be  poaaible — were  in  my  poBaession,  I  would  -- — -  " 
•'  i'ou  would  what  ?  "  nsked  a  friend. 

Cent  per  Cent  bowed  hie  head  towards  the  'iiiestiouer,  nm! 
replied,  hissingly — 

"  My  brother  is  in  the  Beach  nor." 
"  Who  sent  him  there  ?  "  said  the  friend,  sbudJering, 
"  I  did."  responded  Cent  per  Cent — and  the  answer  cost  him 
the  friend. 

This  little  anecdote  gives  us  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  the 
Man.  Ah,  your  true  biographer  of  heroes  should  open  Buoh  fin- 
lights  into  the  breast.  I  will  say  that  the  htography  of  mosi 
heroes  is  yet  to  be  written. 

*  *  «  *  « 

I        Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  in  my  labour  of  Beparaling  the  Iu>- 

I    torical  from  the  niy  tbicnl,  in  Cent  per  Cent's  biography,  when  fin 

I    manuscript  memoirs  of  that  individual — if  indeed  it  bo  allowablB  to 

■call  him  an  individual,  who  becomes  a  veiy  Proteus — wc-ro  fw- 

warded  to  me  by  unknown  friends,  each  document  claiming  to  W 

authentic,  yet  each  antagonistic  to  the  rest.     "  Cent  per  Cent  vtt 

a  tailor,"  says  the  writer  of  the  first  manuscript  into  which  T 

looked.     "  He  made  clothes  for  the  higher  classes,  and  dbcounteil 

-their  bills    at    ruinous    interest,    i.  e.    ruinous    to    the   hi^ar 

■  claases"  adds  the  writer,  stupidly,  in  a  note.     "Cent  per  Ceal 

was  a  stockbroker,"  avora  a  second.     "  He  was  a  cheap  taikr 

r  the  working  cWaea,"  oVsevswi  o.  third  ;  "  he  inserlod  puffing 
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advertiaemonta  in  the  public  journals,  and  paraded  the  Btroets 
with  revolving  Tans  ;  moreover" — the  scribe  adds  deliberately — 
"Me  kept  a  Poet  on  the  premises."  Thia  last  Btatement  carries 
fiUaehood  oa  the  very  front  and  forehead  of  it,  for  when  was  Cent 
per  Cent  ever  a  friend  to  the  Poets  ?  "  Cent  per  Cent  began  life 
-with  buying  and  selling  old  clothes,"  persiata  the  authou  of  the 
iburth  manuscript,  "and  subaequeutly  tronaacted  buainesa  as  a 
wine-merchant.  He  lent  money  strangely,"  adds  the  writer  bor- 
liaroualy.  "The  poor  devil  of  a  borrower  (thiaia  profanely  written) 
got  two-thirda  of  the  amount  in  vicious  port  and  sherry,  which  ha 
faad  to  diaposo  of  at  a  loss."  As  if  there  was  not  jangling  enough 
ID  these  discordant  statements,  the  fifth  and  last  manuaeript 
infonna  us,  that  Cent  per  Cent  was  a  horse-dealer;  "  but  indeed," 
adda  the  writer,  coolly,  "  ho  had  connexion  with  every  desk  and 
counter  in  London,  and  in  the  provincial  towns."  I  am  unable  to 
get  at  the  meaning  of  thia  soi-ditant  biographer.  Does  he  mean 
to  tell  us  that  Cent  per  Cent  carried  on  every  trade,  and  plunged 
bead  over  cars  into  every  profession  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
that,  in  short,  if  he  were  not  absolutely  ubiquitous,  bis  agency 
woa  only  limited  by  the  number  of  trades  and  professions  ?  If 
he  does  not  mean  this,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

But  indeed  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  get  fairly  afi.oat 
off  thia  quicksand  of  a  biography.  It  is  like  fighting  with  wind- 
mills, embracing  clouds,  or  pursuing  a  jack-o'-!antorii.  "Cent 
per  Cent  failed  altogether,"  says  one  writer,  "and  went  to  his 
grave  followed  by  the  eseorotions  of  the  world."  "  Cent  per 
Cent  became,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,"  another  complacently 
informs  us,  "  a  sort  of  Divinity.  People  worship  him  to  this  day." 
"What  ia  a  poor  bewildered  biographer  to  do  ? 

The  onuf  of  my  position  is  this  :  I  am  unable  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  fallacy  of  the  majority  of  the  conflicting  statementa 
respecting  Cent  per  Cent.  They  cannot  be  all  equally  true. 
They  ma;t  be  all  equally  false.  Is  it  wiae,  after  the  example  of 
modern  Teutonism,  to  set  them  aside  altogether,  and  decide  (as 
has  beeu  already  hinted),  that  there  never  existed  a  Cent  per 
Cent,  and  that  he  ia  only  the  impersonation  of  that  spirit  of  com- 
meroe  which  seeks  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market  ?  Shall  we  say  th.it  he  represents  an  LDEA  ? — the  money- 
getting,  gold-grubbing  ideo  ?  It  were  an  easy  way  of  cutting  the 
rust.  The  difficulty  ia,  that  with  the  utmost  licenae  of  prosopoposio, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  an  idea,  walking  (it  ia  said,  iu  shabby  < 
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niwte)  at  n  particular  time  of  iaj,  in  a  p&rciculiu-  spot  of  ibe 
'  ■  :,  and  reftiaing  an  limir's  grace  to  an  tndiridaal  wlioie  Ml 
been  dishonouird.  Yet  tliat  Cent  pw  Cent  did  refuM  mii  ■ 
grace  at  a  particular  hour  of  a  particular  day,  in  a  partioolar  spot 
of  the  City,  all  his  biographers  agree.  Here  then,  we  are  upon 
historio  ground, — advance  another  step,  and  Heathen  Mjtbology 
is  not  more  obscure.  That  the  history  of  our  hero  was  not  trritWii 
until  many  years  after  bia  death — that  the  Tnateriab  of  ifUch 
his  mcinoirB  are  composed  were  home  about  on  the  breaUi  ol 
popnlai'  tradition,  and  were  divereely  narrated,  until  accnitiWU, 
tike  thick  rust,  gathered  around  the  historic  self  of  Cent  per  CM, 
would  seeni  indisputable — wore  there  not  a  want  of  eoncrti 
among  hia  biographers  on  a  most  important  point.  They  do  nM 
agree  in  the  particulars  of  hia  death.  It  is  even  asserted  lijl 
Bome,  that  he  is  vet  auvb,  and  one  annotator  audaciously  k 
us  that  be  will  live  while  the  world  lasts. 

Ah,  if  that  wore  true 

But,  God  bo  praised,  it  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  fi 
that  ever  fluid  ink  recorded  upon  paper. 

Aa  for  prosecuting  the  biography  of  Cent  per  Cent.  I  a»tw  m 
inability  for  the  task.  That  which  seems  at  a  trifling  diirtaac 
firm,  unyielding,  historic  ground,  becomes,  on  a  nearer  surrej 
foggy,  marshy  myth.     I  throw  down  my  pen  in  despair. 

EswAtm  ToEL. 


THE  POACHER  OF  ONE  NIGHT. 

"  Is  your  good  master  at  home,  Mrs.  Ford  ?  "  imitrired  a  u 
iU-Iooking  man,  in  a  velreteen  shooting-Jacket,  loose  breeelw 
and  leather  buskins,  stooping  his  sallow  dark-whbkered  face  ■> 
wide  shoulders  within  the  cottage  door. 

"John  has  just  gone  out,  Master  Fipps,"  rephed  the 
"  I  dare  aay  he  is  somewhere  on  the  saltings ;  for,  since  the  U 
"h  tides  and  heavy  gales,  a  good  lot  of  drift-wood  has  floated  i 
*e  ;  and,  as  they  won't  let  ua  gather  sticks  in  the  wood,  < 
'   must  find  firing  somewhere." 

''  Oh  I  if  he  has  gone  there,"  said  Fipps.  bringing  ia  lu«  hoj 
body,  and  dropping  into  one  of  the  few  chairs  in  the  hareiy-f* 
puished  room,  "  Ws  jatl  ift\^^^  \(i  -tralk  ronnd  by  the  B«^ 
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I  as  uot,  and  I  sbould  very  likely  miss  hiTi  ;  bo  if  jou  hare  do 
'^'       ' ntiUhcc 


Klaa  111 
i.io.1 
H"  Jenny  Ford  had  every  objection  to  this  man's  meeting  her 
and ;  be  was  ods  of  those  marked  characters  in  a  village  wbo 
Me  iregardcd  with  suspicion  by  the  mnatera,  and  generally  avoided 
fiy  tbe  men.  He  was  to  be  found,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day, 
dtier  in  the  skittle-yard  or  the  tnp-room  of  one  or  other  of  the 
jwbfic-houses  or  beer-shops  at  Alder  ;  he  never  did  any  work, 
.  though  he  had  generally  plenty  of  money,  and  he  left  his  ostensible 
OSlling — that  of  a  dealer  ia  marine  atores — to  the  manBgement  of  a 
brother  who  traversed  the  country  with  a  horse  and  cart,  followed 
by  a  lurcher  and  greyhound.  HebdomadftUy  this  cart  appeared  ia 
tfie  village  or  its  viciuity  ;  and  it  was  shrewdly  guessed  that  sorae- 
Aing  more  thau  the  traffic  of  old  iron,  rabbit  skins,  and  ragFi,  was 
'  Stvolved  in  its  visits  to  the  mai'kct-town  and  metropolis.  It  was 
I  mid-ninter  ;  the  little  rivers  and  pools  had  put  on  their  hucblera  of 
ioe  ;  a  thick  covering  of  snow  spread  over  the  fields  and  marshes  ; 
And  the  hedges  and  trees  looked  as  if  they  had  muffled  themselves 
io  swan's  down.  People  looked  from  day  to  day  for  a  change  of 
wind  and  a  thaw  ;  but  one  fall  was  followed  by  another,  and  tho 
Borth-east  wind  froze  it  as  it  fell.  The  paths  were  blotted  from 
fte  fields;  the  roads  here  and  there  level  with  the  hedges  j 
tte  cattle  huddled  together  in  the  BtrHw-yards,  fared  better  than 
the  hiad  in  his  cot ;  they  had  warmth  and  plenty  ;  but  cold  and 
hunger  preyed  upon  the  friendless  peasant,  whose  labonr  was  at  au 
end  during  the  contiuuanee  of  this  weather.  In  common  with  hia 
fellow- cottiers  John  Ford  had  had  no  work  during  several  weeks, 
ftnd  with  his  wife  and  children  was  suffering  all  the  misery  which, 
hopeless  poverty  entails.  For  them  there  had  been  no  bright  days 
in  which  to  garner  for  their  present  necessity,  Except  dui'ing  the 
four  or  five  weeks  of  harvest,  his  wages  were  nine  shillings  a  week, 
asd  out  of  this  rent,  and  clothing,  and  food,  and  fuel  for  his  wife, 
himself,  and  four  children  had  to  ho  provided.  Setting  aside  the 
supernumerary  earnings  of  harvest  time,  these  wages  made  a  total 
of  soraethiug  more  than  twenty-three  pounds,  or  with  them,  twenty- 
five  pounds  for  the  year,  and  the  inventory  of  their  weekly  espen- 
Alure  was  pretty  much  as  follows  : — four  shillings  for  bread  ;  one 
shilling  and  ninepence  for  bacon  ;  one  shilling  and  threepence  for 
soap,  candles,  sugar,  tea,  thread,  worsted,  and  such  neeeasariesj 

K'  lard  or  cheese,  instead  of  butter,  and  the  house-rent,  took 
maining  two  shillings.      Nothing  waa  left  iw  c\«(Oam<f^,  '5o»i 
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itotnmn  camingB  serving  barely  for  the  purchase  of  shoes ;  lliow, 
therefore,  tlioy  truated  to  accident  for.  the  chance  emplojBWtit 
of  the  children  or  the  mother,  and  the  sate  of  flowers  uul  vegetii- 
blee— for  the  cnttnge  had  its  little  garden-plot  before  it ;  and  tan 
charity  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  hod  gone  the  length  of  graating 
■Uotmunts  to  the  workmen,  at  a  higher  rute  of  rent  thnn  ue  woulj 
liave  got  for  the  ground  had  lie  let  it  in  the  ordinary  w»j.  Fqc 
the  exigencies  of  a  hard  winter,  or  sickness,  these  people  had  ni' 
provision  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  potato  ^seoae  Ymi'' 
robbed  (hem  of  their  annual  store  of  this  valuable  root — of  il9 
profits  in  the  spring,  of  its  assistance  in  the  hard,  bigh-prictd 
winter.  Weots,  as  I  before  said,  had  gone  by,  since  tlie  itop- 
pago  of  agricultural  labour  had  thrown  Ford  out  of  employment: 
and,  though  they  battled  hard  to  sustain  the  pangs  of  famishmoul 
And  cold,  till  such  time  as  the  weather  should  break  np,  an^ 
enable  him  to  return  to  his  humble  service,  it  was  a  struggle  d 
the  will  againet  nature,  and  daily  becanto  less  endurable-  Vn 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Ford  felt  a  degree  of  anxiety  as  to 
the  subject  of  Fippa's  business  with  her  husband  ;  slie  tielieted 
some  temptation  was  intended,  and  trembled  lest  the  instigations 
of  this  man  should  make  their  present  troubles  the  medium  of 
greater  ones.  She  had  seated  herself  beside  the  cradle  of  iut 
infant ;  and,  while  sustaining  its  movement  with  her  foot,  honed 
herself  in  mending  some  article  of  wearing  apparel.  Ueanndiittt 
a  puny  little  boy,  who  had  been  shifting  hia  languid  head  from  on* 
ploce  to  another,  in  a  vain  search  for  ease,  came  and  kid  hJf 
follow  cheek  upon  her  lap,  and,  bending  her  lips  upon  his  large, 
bot  forehead,  she  lifted  her  eyes  with  tears  in  them  and  rcenined 
her  work. 

"These  are  hard  times,  missus,"  interrupted  Fipps,  who  W 
observed,  though  without  appearing  to  do  so,  this  little  paulonunt 
of  helplessness  and  affection,  "  I  suppose  Ford  hasn't  had  s  jot 
hitely,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  them  ¥  " 

"  Not  these  three  weeks,"  repUed  the  mother,  hoarsely. 

"  Nor  yet  any  relief  !  "  rejoined  Fipps,  rubbing  Ida  great  haodt 
together,  and  eyeing  the  almost  fireleas  hearth  as  ho  moke. 

"  They  have  offered  us  the  house,"  said  Jenny  ;  "but  ihooglli 
for  the  sake  of  the  children,  I  am  willing  to  go,  John  won't  tglW 
to  it ;  and  it  is  hard,"  she  continued,  "  after  having  supporteJ 
ourselves  all  these  years  without  having  once  applied  to  iho  pari'' 
for  assistance,  (.o  ^la  Sitwctv  \i  ^m*.  with  house  and  borne  for  wi 
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of  tLc  meaiiE   of  holding  on  a  tittle  longer  till  the  weuther 
breake." 

"  Oh  !  it  ia  indeed  hard,"  resumed  Fijips.    "  You'd  get  nothing 
tor  these  few  sticks  ;  and  yet  it  ivould  ho  a,  difiicnit  matter  for  yon 
(o  get  them  together  again." 
■  Mrs.  Ford  said  nothing. 

"  There  isn't  much  chance  as  yet  of  the  weather's  changing," 
lesuTued  the  man,  glancing  deepondingly  from  the  fire-place  to  the 
frozen  casement ;  and  he  added  coarsely,  "  I  'm  afraid  your  furni- 
ture must  go,  and  yourselvea  and  children  to  the  house,  unlesa 
yon  'to  got  a  good  stack  of  wood,  and  plenty  of  gleanings  by  you." 

"  As  for  gleanings,"  rejoined  the  woman,  "  we  had  hardly  any 
IfUt  Benson  ;  baby  was  horn  in  harvest,  and  the  children  got  but 
•nerj  little  ;  for,  since  the  farmers  have  taken  to  rake  the  fielda  * 
before  they  sutfer  the  gleaners  into  them,  one  must  work  hard  to 
lease  a  bushel ;  and  as  for  wood,  people  haven't  been  allowed  to 
touch  a  stick  either  in  the  Boyce's  Coppice  or  Hollywood  for  this 
long  time.  All  we  have  to  depend  on  is  the  few  the  boys  gather 
OB  the  Recd-shoro  and  in  the  roads." 

"  Blest  if  I  wouldn't  have  wood,  though,"  resumed  Fippa,  kick- 
ing one  Btout  boot-shoe  against  the  other.  "  It  was  a  right  as 
long  B9  I  have  known  the  parish,  and  before  this  man's  time 
nobody  ever  thought  of  hindering  ua  of  it ;  but  it 's  all  of  a  piece  ; 
year  after  year  one  privilege  and  another  ia  taken  from  the  poor 
man,  till,  work  or  no  work,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  starvation." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Ford. 

"I  believe  /  am,"  returned  Fipps,  energetically.  '' First  the 
comTnon  goes  ;  and  well  I  remember  the  flocks  of  geeae,  and 
fowls,  and  pigs,  that  found  their  living  on  it — -besides  donkeys  ! 
for  then  a  man  that  had  a  bit  of  garden-ground,  and  a  donkey- 
cart  to  take  the  vegetables  to  market,  had  always  something  to 
fitll  back  on.  The  common  fed  the  'moke,'  and  the  cart, 
tnrned  on  end,  did  for  tbo  fowls  to  roost  under  ;  and  there  was 
plenty  of  furze  faggots  for  the  cutting,  and  brushwood  to  be  had 
for  gathering  ;  and  people  didn't  look  eo  sharp  after  a  poor  man 
bot  what  he  could  get  a  rabbit  to  his  bit  of  fat  bacon  now  and 
tiien,  without  (he  fear  of  a  prison  and  hard  labour  for  it;  but 
now  he  has  neither  fowls,  or  pig,  or  any  other  help.  He  may  sit 
shivering  with  cold,  as  you  and  that  child  are  doing,  but  dare  not 

•  A  fact  in  Esseji. 
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lick  Up  m  fallen  bruich  ta  tnftko  n  firo  with  ;  ka  n&jr  be  fsmiiAiinS 

or  want  of  fuod.  and  has  hut  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  tec  tijwjs  to 

tunil.  or  to  set  a  suaiv  on  his  own  bit  of  groimtl,  to  find  a  &a1i  t( 

H  hand,  or  a  rabbit  for  his  dinner  ;  jot  ho  dare  not.     They  liw 

^jncIoBod  ttiu  i-omnioa  ;  and  fijio  things  were  said  about  the  govd 

■it  was  to  do — the  changing  a  wildoriipsa  into  «  smiling  guim, 

l«nd  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  thoj'  didn't  1^1  us  a  word  ^Mt 

Itiio  prico— they  didn't  tell  us  that  iho  poor  moa's  privilege  V 

|t.ikoa  frum  him  to  enrich  titc  proprietor:  that — ob,  hen  JM 

ho  ciclnimed,  interrupting  biuineir,  ae  the  latch  of  the  iw 

■  was  raised,  and  Ford,  with  a  liamper  of  wood  on  bis  ahonUWi 

BfoUovrod  by  two  little  shivering  boye,  entered. 

'  Arc  you  most  ready  for  a  job  ?"  bo  inquired,  as  Uie  nil 
I  dragged  hia  load  towards  the  hearth,  and  piled  np  a  fiv  of  At 
I  vot  [liocea  over  the  all  hut  extinguished  aaties. 
I  *'  I  ani  ready  for  anything  !"  exolumud  Ford,  eaaphatieaHj,  W 
I  lie  »ank  hii  emaciated  frame  into  the  arm-chair  apposite  his  vifov 
.nd  then,  as  if  to  take  from  the  eigniScaitce  of  his  norda.  bl 
t  added,  with  an  attempted  amile,  "  A  good  rasher  of  bacon,  JaaUf. 
'  or  a  hot  appie-dumpliDg  and  a  elice  of  pork,  wouMn't  bo  aa  bw. 

But  Jonny  cmttd  not  smile  at  the  appetitive    imagos  i 
hunger  raised  ;  she  laid  the  siek  child,  who  had  fallen  to  dnef  la 
her  lap,  upon  a  little  ci'ih  in  one  corner,  rovwed  him  with  a  abnl 
from  her  own  ehnulders,  with  a  tendcinesa  that  bestowed  an 

a  to  the  rude  walla,  tbo  earthen  floor,  the  wretched  futsitow,' 
of  that  poor  hovel,  and  made  the  mother  appear  as  bolj  aaj 
I  graceful  in  bonding  over  that  lowly  bed,  as  if  Bilk  hangiBgii  aitd  • 
'  coronet  bad  aliaded  it.  Then  she  set  forth  a  loaf  of  breu^  «"' 
cups  and  saucera,  a  plate  of  lard,  and  ^onie  coarse  sugar  in 
cup ;  and  Master  Fipps,  wlio  refused  to  join  them,  rose,  B»ji  _ 
be  hoped  Ford  would  meet  him  after  his  meal,  nt  an  adjaetol 
public-bouse,  where  a  friend  of  his  would  he  waiting,  who  B 
give  him  a  job. 

Ford,  who  had  doubtless  some  idea  of  what  the  qinaii 
referred  to,  promised  ;  and  the  family  aat  down  to  theii 
supper.  The  lard,  like  the  Irish  herring  we  have  all  heard  ot,  m 
the  Wolab  cheese  that  was  only  to  be  sniffed  at,  remained 
entireneaa  upon  the  tabic  ;  they  eat  their  bread  dry,  and,  i 
of  other  beverage,  drank  water,  in  which  a  very  aioall  quanlilj  t 
I  sugar  waa  misei.     T\\w  "Jiaa  their  ijriucipal  and  last  I      '    """ 
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BD  tluB  was  Btmtcd  ;  the  father  and  mother  denied  their  own 
■Bietitea,  in  order  that  tlie  two  ekildron,  who  ate  voraciousljf, 
^wht  have  enough.  It  was  by  this  time  four  o'clock,  and  quite 
Kk,  but  foi'  the  fire-light ;  and  while  her  husband  filled  Iiia 
be  fram  a,  packet  of  tobacco  Fipps  had  placed  upon  the  window- 
Kas  he  went  out — and  which,  by  the  way,  was  of  a  superior 
wlity  to  any  the  lahourer  had  before  made  use  of — Mrs.  Ford 
Bghed  tbe  ttco  boys,  put  them  to  bed,  and  then  returned  to  the 
■Bcide.  A  vogue  fear  was  in  her  mind  ;  and,  cow  tiat  the 
BBdren  were  out  of  hearing,  she  thought  she  would  aak  her 
■ifaand  what  was  the  otnploymcnt  Fipps  was  concerned  in  getting 
K  !him.  Whether  be  guessed,  as  she  crouched  down  beside  him, 
■4  put  her  hand  into  his,  the  nature  of  her  intention,  or  that 
M^confideoce  that  existed  between  them  would  not  allow  him  to 
Khhold  from  her  what  he  was  going  about,  he  presently  ex- 
K|itned,  "  I  am  going  out  with  Fipps  and  Jonei  to-night,  to  ti-y  if 
Bv&n't  get  a  rabbit  or  two;  I  can't  see  you  and  the  children 
btre,  while  food  ia  to  be  had  for  looking  after." 
■  "  Oh,  John  I"  interrupted  the  poor  woman,  "  he  patient  a 
wiv  loDgei' — surely  we  have  got  through  the  wor3t  of  it ;  and, 
■itugh  it  is  hard  to  hoar  biinj];or  and  cold,  and  to  see  otu"  chil- 
Kbu  sick  from  want,  and  our  own  strength  failing  from  day  to 
Mr.  even  this  ia  better  than  to  break  the  law,  and  lose  your  good 
Kpie  for  honest  industry." 

W*'  Pooh  1  honest  industry!''  repeated  Ford.  "Once  upon  a 
■Be  fiuch  a  character  was  worth  something  ;  it  enabled  a  man  to 
b  Ua  living,  hut  now  it  will  not  keep  him  from  the  workhouse  ; 
mA  OB  for  breaking  the  law,  I  do  no  worse  than  my  betters.  It 
BlRily  the  day  before  yesterday  that  I  saw  Master  shoot  a  hare 
iBoyce'a  Coppice,  tliougb,  according  to  his  lease,  the  game  ia  all 
nerved  for  the  landlord  ;  and  how  many  times  have  I  seen  all 
n  of  the  Woodfines  out  together,  firing  at  everytliing  they  saw, 
biigh  only  one  of  them  takes  out  a  game  liccnco  V 
W'"3ixt  how  can  you  tell  ?"  inquired  Jenny. 
I"I  flaw  the  list  for  the  county,"  replied  the  man  ;  and  if  gen- 
naen  do  such  things,  you  don't  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  better 
B^t  than  his  masters.  What  is  no  sin  in  them  is  nono  in  me. 
Endes,  niy  girl,  it  isn't  want  that  driree  them  to  it ;  they  have 
KkucK  argument  as  that  in  their  farour." 

P'Ah,  John!"  rejoiuod  his  wife,  "it  ia  a  strong  argument 
Ui  those  who  have  felt  it,  hut  only  a  sound  in  othor  ijaaV*."?. 
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cara  :  be  odviBcd  bj  me,  and  suffer  it  a  little  longer,  bo  that  jtn 
may  go  back  to  your  roaster  trith  clcttn  hands,  and  walk  a1>ou£ 
witliout  a  fear  of  anybody.  I  liate  tbat  Fipps  ;  he  wants  to  raaka 
you  like  himself — a  bye-word  for  everything  tbat  la  bad.  T 
what  poaching  has  brought  him  to.  Everybody  fcara,  hates,  i 
suspects  him." 

"  Except  mc,"  retorted  her  husband  ;  "  and  I  do  not  beUerS 
one  half  uicy  eay  of  him  ;  ho  can't  have  a  bad  heart  that  would 
lend  a  poor  follow  like  mc  money,  my  girl — and  that  he  has  done. 
The  bread  that  has  kept  us  and  our  children  from  perishing  for  k 
week  past  has  come  out  of  Fipps's  pocket,  and  it  was  my  fault 
that  I  did  not  have  enough  to  find  ua  in  better  food.  I  say  he 
has  acted  the  part  of  a  friend  and  a  kind  man  to  mo,  which  ia 
more  than  them  wlio  abuse  him  moat  have  done.  I  don't  forget 
how  master  took  off  a  shilling  from  our  wages,  ns  soon  as  pr*- 
visions  became  bo  dear,  though  in  other  places  the  farmers  raised 
tliem  ;  nor  do  I  thank  any  one  who  has  no  better  advice  for  an' 
old  servant,  than  to  poranudo  him  to  take  the  house — to  give  up' 
all  the  little  comforts  he  worked'so  hard  in  his  early  days  to  get 
about  him — to  part  from  wifo  and  children,  and  be  worked  and 
ckd  like  a  convict,  and  fed  on  much  worso  Fare — to  he  reduced, 
after  having  toiled  honestly,  and  paid  rates  and  taxes  all  my  life, 
to  the  condition  of  a  beggar,  obliged  to  live  with  vagrants  ani 
outcasls,  who  never  were  other  than  paupers  all  their  lives.  No, 
no,  Jane ;  I  would  rather  turn  to  poaching  than  become  ft 
pauper."     And  the  poor  man  put  aside  her  hand  and  rose. 

There  were  tears  in  the  woman's  eyes,  and  her  lips  trembledl 
with  unspoken  persuasions  ;  but  bor  husband  turned  away  bit 
head,  and  bidding  her  not  sit  up  for  him,  went  out.  Then  all  hell 
fears  and  grief  had  full  scope;  and,  flinging  herself  upon  her  kiiecA 
before  the  chair  he  had  just  left,  she  laid  before  the  Almighty  ths 
temptations  of  their  gi'ievous  want,  and  all  the  anxieties  and 
sorrow  tbat  boset  her.  It  was  not  only  the  easting  out  of  that 
load  of  tears  and  anguish  that  had  the  effect  of  raising  her 
resigned  and  hopeful.  She  felt  a  secret  consciousoesa  that  her 
prayers  were  heard,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her  that 
out  of  aU  the  evil  there  would  surely  he  a  way  to  esenpe. 

Meanwhile  Ford,  who  had  joined  his  two  companions,  remained' 
drinking  at  the  public-house  till  all  the  other  customers  had  gone 
Jifmo ;  upon  which  they  also  left,  and  pursued  their  way  through' 
a  narrow  bje-patb,  tbo  snow  m  v;\iic\i  was  well  trodden  down  by 
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t  constant  traffic  of  tlie  servants  nt  tLe  adjacent  part,  across 
;  fields,  over  a  slight  upland,  and  llience  into  a  narrow  lane, 
re  was  seen  one  of  those  pcrambulatory  abodes,  in  which 
filing  showmen  and  other  itinerant  craftsmen  ordinarily  reside, 
their  approach  two  dogs — a  .perfectly  white  long-dog  and  a 
-black  lurcher,  which  were  fastened  beneath  the  vehicle, 
)st  broke  their  chains  in  their  frantic  eagemefis  to  get  to 
IS,  whose  hands  and  clothes  they  hcked,  uttering  all  the  while 
,t!e  subdued  cry  of  delight,  which  never,  however,  broke  into 
n firmed  bark, 
he  three  poachers  then  proceeded  towards  a  small  mead, 
„^.  lei  by  a  wood  on  one  side  and  high  hedge-rows  on  the  others ; 
between  the  mend  and  the  adjoining  £eld  there  was  a  barred  gate, 
and  opposite  to  it  one  which  led  into  the  wood.  Stopping  at  tho 
first  of  these,  Fipps  took  a  net  from  the  capacious  pocket  of  his 
ahootiog-jackct,  and  with  the  aaaiatance  of  hia  companions  fas- 
tened it  across  tbo  gate,  taking  the  same  precaution  at  the  other. 
The  dogs,  which  at  a  signal  from  their  master  lay  crouched  and 
motionless  till  these  arrangements  were  completed,  now  sprang  up, 
and  at  the  words  "Goon,"  bounded  off,  scouring  the  wood  in 
every  direction,  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  field,  though,  as  it 
turned  out,  to  little  purpose.  The  feeble  light  of  a  clouded  moon  in 
her  first  quarter  bad  enabled  Fipps  to  distinguish  the  hares  run, 
and  place  the  nets  in  the  proper  places,  but  the  poor  animals  were 
either  frozen  in  their  forms,  or  had  been  out  to  feed  before  their 
.  arrival ;  only  one  hare  and  a  few  rabbits  rewarded  their  exposure 
to  the  bitter  night,  and  their  broken  rest  in  consequence-  The 
terms  in  which  these  men  vented  their  disappointment  sounded 
awful,  even  to  the  ears  of  one  not  wholly  unaccustomed  to  hear 
_I)ad  language  ;  and  Ford  found  himself  trembling  less  with  coid 
than  with  disgust  at  his  companions,  and  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  their  connection  promising  himself  to  put  an  end  to  it.  While 
they  grumbled  and  swore  at  their  ill  luck  (it  appeared  to  have  " 
been  their  third  unsuccessful  night).  Ford  was  furnished  with  a 
leather  belt,  which  fastened  across  bis  shoulders  under  bis  gaber- 
,  dine,  and  to  this  thoj  slung  their  prey  ;  they  then  removed  the 
nets,  and,  followed  by  tho  doga,  retraced  their  steps  to  the  lane. 
where  the  owner  of  the  moveable  house  took  charge  of  these  and 
of  the  spoil,  whicfl  before  morning  was  on  the  way  to  market. 
.The  party  then  proceeded  through  a  part  of  Ford's  mastei''R  farm 
^Wards  his  home. 
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MeBnwtiile,  the  sick  chlUI  lay  n>1Ung  its  heavy  head  from  ude 
to  Bide,  keeping  ajt  one  restlem  moan,  nhile  every  feir  mimitas  iu 
frftme  WM  shaken  by  convulsions,  during  which  its  lean  fealunB 
grew  tivid  and  distorted  with  pais.  All  Uiis  the  miBenble  mdtbtr 
flaw  by  the  uncertaiu  fire-hght ;  Ae  had  no  caadles,  bat  tutd 
drawn  iho  little  pallet  to  her  side,  nod  eat  between  it  and  ber 
infant's  cradle,  watching,  witbont  the  power  of  alienating,  ana 
temporarily,  Uie  Bufferings  of  the  dying  ehild.  Sometimes  ibe 
pressed  into  ita  parched  lips  the  support  Nature  bod  pro«iiled  br 
ner  youiigCBt — for,  eiuept  water,  she  hod  no  other  nourLafameot  to 
bestow— and  then  she  fancied  it  revived,  and  prayed — oh !  how  tke 
prayed — for  her  hottband's  return,  that  ho  might  ask  for  soioo 
assistance  from  the  farm,  and  call  in  the  parish  doctor  to  cate  'li, 
Alaa  I  no  skill  would  have  been  eifnal  to  this  ;  but  it  would  h&fB 
been,  though  sod,  a  consolation  to  have  known  it. 

The  hours  more  on — the  child  lay  dead  ;  and,  in  her  angauh 
and  terror,  the  poor  mother  sat  straining  the  cold  discoloDred 
eor{ise  to  her  boaom,  when  Ford,  pale  and  haggard,  stood  beudo 
hor,  awo-atricken  nt  death's  first  appearance  at  his  hearth. 

We  left  him  just  now  returning  with  the  poachers  throngh  Us 
master's  fields.  When  near  the  homestead,  the  evening's  i&* 
luck  was  again  brought  into  discussion;  and  the  folly  of  relunui^ 
with  BO  little  profit  suggested  to  Fipps  an  idea,  which  he  vcninrtd 
to  hint  in  so  amiuing  a  manner,  that  Ford  imagined  it  10  be  ft 

{'oke,  and  laughed  at  it  accordingly.  But  what  was  his  alarm  whgn' 
le  found  that,  by  bis  compact  with  these  men,  he  was  eipecied  n 
join,  without  reservation,  in  any  plan  however  guilty  which  thOT 
chose  to  undertake.  At  present,  it  was  determined  to  steal  a  lamb* 
from  the  tield  in  which  they  were  folded ;  and  as  they  knew  thit 
Ford  knew  the  place,  they  insisted  upon  his  either  beiug  tho  duoTi 
or  dii'ecting  them  to  the  fold. 

•'  You  have  reckoned  without  your  host,  Fipps,"  he  oxcUlowd 
r  eagerly,  "  if  you  have  counted  upon  my  making  one  in  eoob  a 

I  business.    No,  no !  I  don't  mind  taking  a  hare,  or  a  bird,  bcoants 

I I  think  they  belong  to  one  man  just  as  much  as  to  another  ;  but 
■Tob  I  never  will,  least  of  all  from  my  master :  so  good  night  10 
\you." 

W  "  Not  so  fast,"  rejoined  Fipps,  laying  his  hand  upon  Lis  shook 
^der.    "  Yon  have  joined  us,  and  wc  are  not  going  to  have  any  of 
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T  two-handed  dealings  ;  eitti^r  jrou  : 

}  know  what  you  mean.    I  Bay  v 

n  may  peach  or  not,  as  you  please." 

And  I  Hay  you  shall  not  have  the  lamh,  if  I  know  it,"  retorted 

"  It  ia  true  you  have  had  no  luck  the  last  few  nights,  hut 

e  got  clear  off — that  is  aometlimg  ;  now,   if  jou  take  the 

t)  it  will  sui'oly  he  traced  to  you.  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  will 

3  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  there  is  a.  matter  of  tranaporta- 
a  at  once." 

"  What !  you  are  going  to  split  then,  are  you  ?  "  cried  Fipps, 

|t  a  great  oath — "  turn  king's  evidence,  eh  ?  " 

"God  forgive  you,"  said  Ford  qnietly;  "  I  am  not  the  man  you 

e  me  for.    You  are  two  to  one  ;  or,  aa  I  fairly  tell  you,  you 

i  not  roh  my  master  ;  but  if  you  are  determined  on  doing  so, 

e  nothing  and  aay  nothing,  but  good-night  and  good-bye. 

is  job  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  poaching  or  poachers." 

I  believe  Ford  is  right  after  all,"  exclaimed  the  other  man. 

n't  fee!  much  inclined  for  lamb  mjaolf,  with  such  expeuMve 

Let  the  things  bo  :  come  along."    And  Fipps,  muttering 

J  carses  on  their  want  of  spirit  and  unanimity,  reluctantly 

Qp  his  proposition. 

jid  well  for  all  partiea  was  it  that  be  did  bo  ;  for  immediately 

'  id  the  hedge  wJiere  they  stood  talking,  was  Ford's  young 

er,  who  had  been  called  up  by  the  shepherd  to  a  sick  Iamb, 

■  observing  tlic  three  men  at  tliat  hour  on  his  father's  premises, 

nutiously  dogged  them  to  see  what  they  were  about,  and  thus 

3  merest  accident  becamo  a  witness  of  the  intended  theft 

_  oor  Ford's  honesty. 

(Fo  need  hardly  say,  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  was  restored  to 

It  employment  on  the  farm  ;  and  that,  from  tlie  discovery  he  had 

'b  of  his  companions'  morals,  and  the  sliock  the  death  of  hia 

I  occasioned  him.   (for  he  never  wholly  forgave  himself  hia 

ince  on  tiiat  night,]  he  has  given  up  all  intimacy  with  Fipps 

his  friend  ;  proving  that  necessity  liad  been  the  sole  induee- 

4  to  his  one  night's  poaching,   and  that  employment  for  the 
oore  effective  than  penal  laws,  for  the  preservation  of 
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Etblth  Harcocrt.    A  Novel.    3  Vols,  post  Bto.     H.  Colbimi. 

The  Thbbe  Cousins.      A  Norel.     By  Mas.  TiioLlope.      3  Vole.  p'tsX  Stq. 

H.  Culburn. 
lUinsoEPE,     1  Vol,  poEt  8vo.    Chapman  &.  Hall. 

Tbb  Wn:u  aud  in  Coksehokmces.    3  Vola  pwC  8vo.     Smith,  EUtr,  &  Co. 
Jack  Abiel  ;  or,  Life  on  Bouid  in  Induuan,     3  ToIb.  post  Sm,    T.  C 

Newby. 
Tub  MicuERHoiB  ov  BiLtiCLo&iK.    By  Ma.  A.  Trollops.    3  Vale.  po8l 

B»o,  T.  C,  Ncwbj-. 
XovKL  roading  must  bs  the  assiduouE  occupation  of  some  large  clu 
of  Bocietj' ;  some  nuknovrn  «ect  must  have  a  devotion  to  the  voA 
or  it  is  impoBiible  the  daily  iasuea  could  be  otherwise  so  npiiU] 
consumed.  It  would  be  curious  and  amuEing  to  trace  the  circle*  inh. 
which  the^  cradually  penetrate ;  and  wo  sutipect  that  the  lad^  o[  bi^ 
breeding,  in  Belgrave-isquare,  would  be  very  much  annoyed  to  find  lira 
the  publican's  daughter,  at  Mile-end,  was  at  the  Hamo  moment  we^L 
over  the  sorrows  of  some  cruelly-treated  heroine,  or  secretly  adtiurin 
the  address  with  which  an  ideal  seducer  woe  entrapping  a  vain  heautj 
The  nobler  sex  {as  we  style  ourselvea)  would  not  be  flattered  byfindiij 
that  a  shop-boy  was  enjoying  the  eloquent  raptnres  of  some  deepl? 
intellectual  hero  at  the  same  time  as  a  senator.  Such  a  tost  n 
hrinff  extraordinary  opposites  to  a  very  atrajigc  equality. 
toucn  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worli  kin,"  undoubtedly  o; 
has,  to  a  great  degree,  the  same  eifect — confounding  Kenning 
Kensington,  and  Portland-place,  Regent's-park,  with  Porllnnd-p1 
Walworth.  It  is  well  and  it  is  ill  that  it  is  so.  It  is  well  (hat  ll 
imaginative  faculty  should  be  employed  ;  it  is  well  that  it  should  ni 
he  wasted.  As  direct  examples,  perhaps,  liation  does  not  effect  mod 
Few  men  have  deliberately  set  about  imitating  any  one  particnli 
ideal — at  least  not  since  models  have  been  more  numerous  and  Ih 
distinct.  Lovelace  undoubtedly  had  his  imitators,  who,  conf'iundiq 
his  ooura^  and  address  with  his  beartieijsness  and  falsehood,  could  »( 
fulfil  their  own  idea  of  greatness  without  falling  into  sconndrvliw 
Jack  Sheppard,  like  Karl,  has  undoubtedly  vicfaHps  to  answer  for,  whi 
mistaking  success  for  hei-oism,  care  not  how  it  iSobt^ned. 

The  present  novels  are  not  chargeable  with  such  grave  reEolts.  Tb(] 
deal  more  in  tact  \]ha.ii  ViwKA'j  -.  miA  present  such  a  subdued  pictuit  U 
heroism  lliat  it  \a  no  \qii?,«  wi  "tft^Vj  cittVaismi,,   "tW  ie-r«pr«KUl* 
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B  of  realities  which  a  distinguiahed  genius  has  set  the  fafhiDU  of,  has 
Eleast  the  advantage,  that  it  widens  oar  sphere  of  experience  -nithout 
eating  lliat  excitement  of  imilAtion  which  has  been  in  many  inataucea 
e  bane  of  this  class  of  fiction.  If  modem  storieB  are  not  bo  intense 
■  the  old  ;  if  we  have  not  any  Lovelaces  or  Caleb  WiUiaraaes,  we  have 
^  at  the  lame  time  bqcH  strong  stimuli  to  the  morbid  indulgence  of 
I  appetite  or  passion.  But  this  remark  mast  apply  to  our  own 
ce  writers  ;  for  those  of  France  still  delight  to  exaggerate  A 
n  to  a  monstrosity,  and  scruple  not  to  introduce  the  depravity  of 
.,  appetites  rather  thii  not  cieafe  a  Beneation,  From  snch  errors 
W  bigner  portion  of  our  fictious  writing  is  clear ;  and  has  been  leading 
Tier  towards  purity  than  olierwiae  for  some  time.  As  to  the  charges 
SDght  aj^inst  it,  of  depicting  scenes  of  vice,  they  are  not  tenaUe, 
*aiiae,  if  the  writer  depict  errors  to  insure  theit  remedy,  and  in 
kUng  such  scenes,  debases  instead  of  glori^ing  vice,  he  performs  a 
idicinal  office  and  deserves  tianks  instead  of  blame. 
ft3^e  works  which  have  called  up  these  reflections,  and  are  at  the  head 
Eonr  article,  are  all  of  very  different  clasEes  of  the  same  large  school 
Kwriting. 

[£vEL¥N  H«BCoaaT  is  a  sentimental  novel  formed  to  create  an  intense 
est  with  those  whose  want  of  sterner  occupation  leads  them  to  the 
fllgence  of  their  feelings  to  a  morbid  extent.  It  is  not  withont  its 
id  writing  and  some  interesting  iicenes  and  descriptions,  but  altogether 
i^iB  overstrained,  and  the  distress  is  overwrought.  The  heroine  is 
pmpletely  steeped  in  misery,  being  driven  mad  and  blind,  and  reduced 
Epoverty.  Indeed,  the  authoress  delights  in  woe  of  all  kinds.  The 
e  is  too  frequently  laid  in  the  room  of  sickneES  and  of  death  ;  and 
y  kind  of  calamity  is  introduced  into  its  pages.  One  lady  is  for- 
anolher  ruined  in  mind  and  constitution.  There  are  two 
^o  in  the  natural  way,  and  two  suicides.  Nor  are  these  miseries 
fl  to  point  any  particular  moral  or  illustrate  any  points  of  ohaiaoter 
Lronmstances,  but  are  the  result  of  a  morbid  tendency  to  feminine 

iiB  Three  Codsisb,  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  is  a  veiy   different  woii. 
Bunding  in  the  pourtrayal  of  character  with  that  subtlety  of  satire  for 
^liich  the  authoress  is  so  celebrated,     The  storyis  conducted  in  a  very 
artistic  manner,  and  the  characters  developed  by  series  of  situations  be- 
speaking the  excellent  tact  and  experience  of  the  celebrated  writer.     It  ie. 


of  excellence,  a  gentle-mannered  but  worldly  bishop,  a  malignant 
baronet,  a  ruffian  heir-expectant,  a  heariless  lady  of  fashion,  and  sundry 
other  adornments  of  the  heller  classes. 

RiHTnoRPB  is  the  history  of  a  literary  man  who  knows  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus,  and  who  speaks  as  one  having  s  long  experience. 
It  is  a  work  abounding  in  talent ;  and  if  the  product,  as  we  believe,  of  a 
new  vrriter  in  this  species  of  literature,  we  hail  him  asotiie  Ukjd,'^  ^%&& 
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la  it  niMt  cwdilobljr  to  binudf  aoii  moat  advaDta^e<nuly  to  the  nuUr. 

Everr  jiage  ofit  LxupeKks  >  pneticed  man  of  the  world,  and  ttn^ididu. 

.   to^otiieT  with  tbat  feeling  for  tbe  ideftl,  and  dial  practised  art, -wliict  at 

'   ti«ciw»&ry  to  produce  a  fine  work  of  fictioD.    It  is  mote  Ui&n  a  woA^ 

F  prniuiw— it  i»  one  of  noble  psrfonnance. 

rrt_-,    w^,i^    jg    ^  work  al»o  by   a  practised  hand   evidently,  Iml 
be  pen  of  one  who  ha»  more  studied   the  ut  of  stimnkluig  kii 
I  reader  1o  the  end  of  bii  volumes,  than  to  git     '  ' 


I 


I  do  nnythme  more  than  interest  him.  It  u  niit  withoat  talent,  balilii 
talent  of  Umt  kind  which  belungs  rather  to  the  utitao  than  Aa 
Artitt.  He  mnv  aeeate  attention,  but  ieldom  admiration.  Una  gwl 
noTel  uf  the  old  kind,  And  nay  be  doubtlew  »  Mfe  invctlmsnt  for  tlu 
circulating  library-keeper. 

Jtoc  AntRL  u  a  BWitical  novel,  without  lave  or  pUanlfy ;  ml, 
a*  it  appean  to  have  been  drawu  from  the  actual  occurrencea  of  a  Toyi(» 
or  voynges,  will  interest  some  readers :  bat  it  eithibite  no  extriuw&iaiy 
powers  of  obMrvaiion  or  knowledge,  to  claim  for  it  any  vexj  lugk  plact- 
Thr  Macderuots  or  Biillvclohin,  hj  Mr.  A.  TrolL^,  ia  a  Uury  tf 
Irisli  ignorance  and  nretchedness,  a  long-clrawn-out  narrative  of  tkt 
dowofal  of  an  anient  Irivh  bmily.  It  i«  «trictly  natural,  as  life-lil» 
hD<I  1  igorouB  Bi  could  be  desired  ;  bat  tbe  story  might  have  hMa  tail 
in  one  volume.  A  tale,  to  bear  tlie  prolixity  of  three  Tslumei,  dwaU 
abounrl  in  strong  incidentg,  all  tending  towards  the  final  dispoaition  if 
the  characten ;  and  this  requirement  is  much  wanted  in  this  wuA. 
The  Htory  is  one  of  hard  Uuidlordum,  poor  ten-intij,  sed'nctiisi,  and  tht 
Upsliot — the  gallows  I  The  hero  kills  the  seducer  of  hia  sister,  wi 
pays  his  life  for  so  doing,  We  visH  that  the  author  bud  thougllt 
proper  to  modify  his  narrative,  in  some  parts,  for  thje  ronghneea  do« 
not  add  one  little  to  the  full  development  of  Iha  storv.  Ilis  InA 
dialogue  is  smartly  and  judiuiously  written,  and  i«  the  ^dent  result  d' 
residence.  He  is  copious  in  his  knowledge  of  Iiiubuuiu  and  kml 
idioms,  and  this  knowledge  judicioudy  uited  adds  to  the  vividiMW  «I 
his  pictures.  There  are  some  stirring  and  life-like  scenes  in  it,  andn 
augur  Irom  it  a  succesafut  career  to  the  author.  H«  evidently  hu 
inherited  a  keenness  of  observation  and  power  of  narrative. 

We  had  intended  to  have  concluded   with  Eome   remark*  mi 
general  tendency  of  thsse  works,  hut  want  of  space  prcventa. 


IE  Relation  between  Religion  ind  Scibncb,  By  GeonoK  Coiut 
Edjaburgh  ;  Msclachlan,  Sluwart  &  Co. 

This  pamphlet  Is  intended  as  s  sequel  to  Mr.  Combe's  "  Remarks  M 
National  Educatioti."  It  is  worthy  of  his  hiffh  and  piercing  bWlMt 
In  every  sentence  he  pays  homage  to  vital  religion,  showing  conctiinniy 
that  we  are  as  much  bound  to  abstain  friim  the  vioUtion  of  a  pbytial 
law,  as  from  the  iQ(ia*\iuQ  o(  »  mniil  ot  mental  law,  since  botb  Un 
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flmanate  from  the  same  law-maker,  from  the  Creator  and  Ocn'emor  of 
the  Universe,  Under  Ihene  viewn,  Science  becomes  the  handmaid  of 
tme  Religion,  BiDce  Science  teaches  how  the  oi^anic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms are  framed  and  mstained.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  ia  taught  that 
"  e  chief  use  of  the  Inogs  is  to  pnrify  and  vitaUse  the  blood,  and  that 


tee  of  the  conditioDS  of  the  process  ia  to  inhnle  pure  air,  a  nef^lect  of 
that  law  is  followed  by  uneasiness  in  the  form  of  disease,  and  if  per- 
Mvered  ia  by  death.     The  uneasiness  felt  is  the  warning  to  our  physical 


nstnre,  as  the  panga  of  conscience  are  the  warning  to  our  moral  natur 
If  we  seek  our  own  happiness  we  must  pursue  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
laws  of  uatnre,  which  are  the  laws  of  Qod,  since  He  is  the  author  of 
Nature  ;  and  let  none  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  law," 
as  used  in  this  sense.  When  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  law  of 
grsTity,  we  do  not  attach  to  it  the  slightest  idea  of  causation,  for  that 
■would  he  a  mode  of  the  corpnscnlnrian  philosophy  ;  gravity,  aa  we 
comprehend  it,  is  no  more  than  the  known  effect  of  an  unknown  law, 
for  we  cannot  determine  the  essential  qualities  of  the  law,  without 
comprehending  the  essential  attribBtea  of  the  law-maker.  We  know 
the  law  of  gravity  solely  by  its  effects,  not  in  itii  causality  ;  and  this 
distinction  appears  to  ufl  of  the  deepest  importance.  Mr.  Cfomba  is  one 
of  those  philosophers  who  is  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  but  the  spread  of 
intelligence  has  enabled  him  to  be  better  understood  now  than  he  w"  - 

twentyvearsa ..     .   . 

and  prelates. 


JoURNiL  OF  \  Few  Months'  Residence  in  PoRTuaiL,  ikd  Gliufebb  op 

THE   SODTH    OF   SpilN.       3  Vois.  PoSl  BVO.       E,  MoKOD. 

Thk  anonymous  author  of  a  "Journal  of  a  few  Months' fiesidencein 
Portugal  "  has  several  advantages  over  the  general  tourist.  First,  he 
resided  some  time  in  the  country  he  seeks  to  delineate  ;  and  then,  he 
tkas  chosen  a  country  of  which  little  more  than  the  uea^bDund  has  been 
described,  Lishun  we  thoroughly  know,  but  of  the  niuuntainous 
interior  of  Portugal,  and  of  its  society,  not  much.  In  these  volumes 
■we  really  have  glimpses  of  both  :  and  the  author  is  evidently;  a  scholar 
used  to  good  society  both  ot  books  and  persona.  Hia  descriptive  poems 
kre  not  remarkable,  but  he  details  what  he  has  seen  more  tha:i  what  he 
h&a  telt,  and  does  not  fall  into  the  fata!  folly  of  fine  writing  :  nor  does 
be  overstrain  his  spirits  in  hopes  of  passing  for  a  wit  on  his  travels. 
Consequently  his  volumes  are  very  agree^le,  easy  reading,  and  we 
douht  not  conveyingvaluable,  because  just  information  of  this  turbulent 
little  conntry.  There  are  indications  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
eofter  sex — an  ominous  term  applied  intellectually ;  not  that  we  mewi 
it  in  any  onprobious  sense.  If  the  work  of  a  laldy,  there  is  not  only 
less  (though  there  is  some)  egotism  and  small  talk  than  in  similar 
-works  of  the  sex  that  alone  is  supposed  capable  of  producing  legislators 
and  philosophers. 
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The  nntlioress  (for,  Iviiving  rend  nearly  through  the  second  toIi 
we  are  convinced  it  is  a  ladj'a  inditing)  made  excurstons  into  Spain ;  ana! 
nothing  can  more  distinctly  mark  the  difference  of  th@  two  nation 
than  the  animation  that  pervades  tlie  narrative  the  initant  an  entranoa 
is  made  on  that  romantic  land.  We  have  new  came  to  a  pass^ 
whioh  Betlles  the  sex  of  the  writer,  and  is  ao  characteristic  that  wS 

"  We  were  persecuted  by  cliililren,  who  foUowed  db  whorei 
tmr  English  tli'avi-t(yiimli,  I  fiiippose,  puzzled  them  not  a  little  ;  and 
hideous  raort  Iheif  liate  thought  them,  whan  even  the  smart  FaririaQ 
bonnet  nnd  well-adjuBtad  Indian  shawl  looked  dowdy  to  my  eye  afterit 
been  accustomed  only  for  a  few  weeks  to  tlie  gracefiu  munUllo." 

And  this  agiun  : 

"  The  montilU  is  universal ;  I  Imve  seen  no  bonnets,  except  our  owi 
that  of  an  English  huly  who  a  also  on  inmate  of  the  '  Golden  Lion.' 
tilla  excited,  Ihe  dress  of  the  women  is  just  like  ours.  The  one  rod 
or  other  flower,  hi  the  hair,  ia  as  conmioo  here  as  at  Seville.  Ttie  coatome 
or  the  men  is  most  pictoreaque,  whether  they  wear  the  lai^  blue  cdouk, 
gracefully  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  showing  its  handsome  hbui 
velvet,  scarlet  or  Pnisaian-blue  cloth  facing,  or  the  snort,  Bilrei>-brDidered 
jacket)  with  slashed  sleeves  of  divers  colours  ;  or  enfold  themselves  in  the 
ample  aoarf,  woven  of  many  colinics,  or  may  he  of  one  colour,  with  a  gidly- 
embroidered  border.  I  have  remarked  many  hats  of  conical  shape,  as  well 
as  those  with  low  flat  crowns,  whirh  are  nniveraal  in  Seville.  Mr.  ^^  ii 
quite  light  in  saying  that  the  Spanish  cloak  does  not  lD(5k  so  graceful  whea 
not  accompanied  by  the  Andalusiau  hat ;  the  French  hat  suits  it  not." 

The  description  of  the  Alhambra  is  left  to  Mr.  Ford,  hat  the  costuma 
conld  not  be  confided  to  such  rough  hands.  It  la  somewhat  marvelloiu, 
tiiat  neither  this  nor  any  modem  lady,  with  all  the  advantages  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments,  can  produce  even  in  these  countries  so 
interesting  a  rolume  as  that  of  the  Cnuntess  D'Anois  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ye.irB  since,  wherein  many  of  the  descriptions  (certainly  of 

filaces)  remain    as    suitable  as  when  penned ;  though  the  Spanish 
adies  do  not  continue  to  have  little  naked  negreasea  to  wait  on  them, 
le  little  pi^  (Qainea  pig;s,  we  preanme)  for  pets. 
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